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FOREWORD 


Tus volume of Tue ANNALS contains the papers presented before the 
Annual Meeting of the Academy held in Philadelphia on April 24 and 
25. In addition to the addresses there are included also papers by Dr. 
Phillips Bradley and Mr. Kodanda Rao, as well as certain papers pre- 
sented before the Academy of World Economics in Washington, affili- 
ated with our organization. The Annual Meeting, which was devoted to 
a consideration of the general topic “The Attainment and Maintenance 
of World Peace,” gained much from the addresses of Messrs. W. A. 
Mackintosh, Sigismund Cybichowski, and René Seydoux. The Academy 
is sincerely grateful to the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and its President, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who made possible their 
appearance on the program. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 


Trade Barriers as an Obstacle to Prosperity 
By W. A. MACKINTOSH 


URING the past sixteen years and 

especially during the past six, 
deliberately planned artificial obstacles 
to international trade have been fan- 
tastically increased in height, in com- 
plexity, and in instability. If the ob- 
ject has been to reduce world trade, it 
has been achieved to a signal degree. 
Since 1929 world trade has fallen 65 
per cent in value and 25 per cent in 
physical quantity; to date there has 
been no significant improvement. In 
Canada ‘before the depression, ex- 
ports accounted for about one third 
of the national income; now they 
account for only slightly more than 
one quarter of a much reduced na- 
tional income. 


EXPLANATION or Hien TRADE 
BARRIERS 


It is not a sufficient explanation of 
this development to say that it is the 
result of the growth of economic na- 
tionalism, as though economic nation- 
alism were a self-stimulated malig- 
nancy in the body politic. Economic 
nationalism and protectionism have 
always their ardent sponsors, but it is 
not always that the ideas can dominate 
the public mind as they have done 
recently. Even the dominance of un- 
reason is susceptible of reasonable 
explanation. 

Historically and broadly, the growth 
of protectionist programs and their 
widespread acceptance have been the 
result of sharp, rapid economice changes 
which have threatened the competitive 
positions of particular industries and 
regions. The protectionist’s plea is 
most likely to be heard when he is ask- 
ing to be protected against a fresh threat 


to his position, The discovery of new 
resources, major technological changes, 
as for example the revolution in trans- 
port occasioned by the railway and the 
steamship, or the sharp increase in the 
efficiency of United States industry in 
the twenties, rapid price movements 
associated with major business cycles, 
fluctuating exchange rates bringing 
swift changes in competitive positions 
—circumstances of this sort have been 
the background for protectionist move- 
ments. Perhaps one may add, as being 
not altogether of the same sort, the 
desiré to reserve for sheltered trades a 
larger fraction of a shrinking home 
market. 

It is the unprecedented magnitude 
and swifiness of the changes in com- 
petitive positions that have character- 
ized the postwar period. It is the 
magnitude and swiftness of the changes 
that have made pleas for protection 
appear reasonable to governments and 
electorates, and that have stimulated 
officials to a high pitch of ingenious 
improvisation in the devising of import 
quotas, exchange restrictions, import 
levies, arbitrary valuations, and a wide 
range of special duties imposed at the 
discretion of administrative officers of 
governments. So hastily were those 
instruments of trade regulation im- 
provised that they have in most 
cases worked badly, even as judged 
by the protectionist. British and 
French experience with import quotas, 
Canadian experience with duties ar- 
bitrarily imposed by administrative 
officials, and Central European ex- 
perience with exchange restrictions 
have won for these devices few 
friends. 
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INTELLECTUAL RETREAT FROM 
AUTARCHY 


A few years ago, there were many 
who saw in rising barriers to world 
trade, evidence of a new era not only of 
extreme economic nationalism but of 
autarchy—of nearly self-sufficient na- 
tional economies. Not only uncivil- 
ized European militarists, but reason- 
able scholars such as the Dean of the 
Harvard Business School were at- 
tracted to these ideas. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been a definite retreat 
on the autarchic front. The penalties 
of economic nationalism are too severe 
and too obvious to be ignored. The 
popular strength of moderate protection- 
ism is in the directness and obviousness 
of its benefits to favored groups, and in 
the indirectness and unobtrusiveness of 
its burdens to the country as a whole. 
The burdens of extreme protectionism 
require no analysisfor discovery. There 
isno European country wherethe burden 
is not felt and identified. 

The retreat is as yet aretreat in ideas 
rather than in policy. Those who were 
going to cure the depression and elim- 
inate unemployment by tariffs have 
now no audience. Those who blame 
rampant protectionism for the severity 
and duration of the depression have 
increasing audiences. But as yet there 
have been few governments willing to 
attempt the relief of unemployment by 
a deliberate policy of lower tariffs. 
There have been eloquent speeches 
made and wholly laudable resolutions 
passed, but little governmental action. 
Clearly there is a growing conviction 
among the nations that trade barriers 
must come down, but the will to act is 
weak. 


TRADE CONTROL AND CURRENCY 
DISLOCATIONS 


Some of the reasons are not far to 
seek. Many of the extraordinary de- 


vices for trade control, particularly in 
Europe, were hastily improvised to re- 
strict imports from countries with un- 
dervalued currencies—currencies whose 
external value was so far below their 
internal value as to afford a bounty on 
exports. The threat was real and pow- 
erful, and for many countries it still 
exists. From the point of view of the 
countries of continental Europe (ex- 
cluding the Scandinavian countries), 
the currencies of Great Britain and the 
United States, hitherto the largest 
international traders, are undervalued. 
The currencies of the chief food export- 
ing countries—Argentina, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and others—are undervalued. 
For most of Japan’s competitors the 
yen is seriously undervalued. From 
the point of view of Great Britain the 
United States dollar is still under- 
valued. To overcome their handicaps 
as exporters, countries with overvalued. 
currencies have provided subsidies, 
special rates of exchange and other 
bonuses. While righting the balance 
to some extent against the countries 
with undervalued currencies, these 
measures have been fresh threats to 
their equally overvalued neighbors. 

It is, it seems to me, wholly unreal to 
expect that by world conference or 
piecemeal negotiation the hastily im- 
provised tangle of special trade bar- 
riers will be swept away while these 
currency dislocations exist. On the 
other hand, it is not too much to expect 
that, should currency dislocations dis- 
appear, most of the extraordinary trade 
barriers would also disappear. 

It is not possible here to discuss the 
interesting question: How may stabi- 
lization of currencies at equilibrium 
exchange rates be brought about? 
There is a persistent school of thought 
in France which still expects the 
United States price level to rise suffi- 
ciently to remove the undervaluation 
of the franc in terms of the dollar. It 
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is hoped also that a rise of the British 
price level will eliminate the under- 
valuation of the pound. But even 
with Laval’s drastic decree laws forc- 
ing the French price level down, the 
expected equilibrium has not been 
reached; and hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick. It seems unlikely that 
the rigorous program of Laval will be 
or can be renewed. British opinion 
confidently expects that because of 
internal economic pressure (not be- 
cause of any technical weakness of the 
currency) the French franc will be de- 
valued, and that in its wake will come 
the devaluation of the remaining gold- 
bloc and pseudo-gold-bloc currencies. 
“Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then 
*twere well “twere done quickly.” 
That is to say, if the devaluation is to 
equilibriate rates, if its effect is to right 
dislocations and not to create fresh 
ones by competitive depreciation, then 
it will be a great boon to the rest of the 
world. 

If such devaluation does take place, 
it may be expected that a provisional 
stabilization of a considerable portion 
of the world’s currencies will follow— 
the gold bloc, the sterling area, and the 
Unitec States. Such a stabilization 
probably will not be a general return 
to gold. Great Britain has shown no 
great enthusiasm for a return to a gold 
standard. On the other hand, she has 
of late shown a great willingness to hold 
her currency stable in terms of the franc 
and the dollar, and even though no 
formal stabilization agreement were to 
follow devaluation of gold currencies, 
a dependable stabilization of the 
sterling-iranc-dollar rates might be ex- 
pected. Such a stabilization I should 
expect to take place and to endure ex- 
cept in the face of fresh catastrophes 
such as those of the past seven years. 

Such a provisional but dependable 
stabilization is a prerequisite to any 
widespread reduction of trade barriers. 


As Mr. Keynes has said, the removal 
of the extraordinary trade barriers will 
be the proof that the rates at which 
stabilization has taken place are true 
equilibrium rates. 

Another disrupting factor which 
created serious maladjustments and 
called forth heightened trade barriers 
has largely disappeared. The catas- 
trophic fall in world prices may be 
safely said to have come to an end, and 
prices are now more likely to rise than 
to fall. 


NECESSITY FOR ENLARGEMENT OF 
TRADE 


But there is need to go much further 
than the removal of special barriers to 
trade. One need not expect that the 
world of today will embrace free trade, 
desirable as that would be; but unless 
trade can regain at least the freedom 
which it had before 1929, it is difficult 
to see how world prosperity can be re- 
stored. There is little hope that a 
world conference will discover some 
simple formula by which trade bar- 
riers will be reduced by steps over a 
period of years. Even in the unlikely 
event of agreement being reached, 
ratification by all the legislatures con- 
cerned would be hopeless. Such re- 
ductions as are achieved are likely to 
come as bilateral or unilateral reduc- 
tions. 

In contrast to unilateral reductions 
in tariffs, bilateral reductions popu- 
larly have imputed to them a special 
virtue, and in so far as a movement for 
greater freedom of trade is by this 
means communicated to other coun- 
tries, there is a special gain. Reci- 
procity treaties are, however, too often 
an expression of that “propensity to 
truck and barter” which Adam Smith 
found deep-seated in human nature. 
The series of bilateral pacts known as 
the Ottawa Agreements illustrates the 
danger. The contribution made to- 
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ward a reduction of trade barriers was 
very small; a considerable diversion of 
trade was achieved by raising tariffs 
against non-British countries. The 
test of the bilateral pact as a means of 
reducing duties is the question, Does 
it permit an enlargement of total trade 
by allowing easier access, or does it 
merely restrict and divert trade? On 
the whole, though very limited, the 
recent United States-Canada Reci- 
procity Treaty provides for an en- 
largement rather than a mere diversion 
of trade. 

The unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause derived its importance from 
the fact that it was a guarantee that 
the object of the bilateral pact was the 
enlargement and not the diversion of 
trade. It must be conceded, however, 
that in the face of non-discriminatory 
but prohibitive tariffs, this clause 
leaves something to be desired. That 
is not to say that the usual conditional 
clause, with its requirement of a quid 
pro quo, is the desirable alternative. 


Prospect ror REDUCTION or TARIFFS 


In discussions concerning barriers 
to trade, far too little attention is given 
to the desirability of unilateral reduc- 
tions in tariffs. The benefits of tariff 
reduction are not dependent on bi- 
lateral reductions. True, in the pres- 
ent, state of the popular and official 
minds, the psychological barrier to 
unilateral reduction of tariffs is great. 
There are, however, two groups of 
countries which may well be brought to 
the point of undertaking it. The 
great creditor nations of the -world 
have a special responsibility and a spe- 
cial interest in the lowering of trade 
barriers. Their own import tariffs are 
deliberate refusals on their part to ac- 
cept payment of debts and interest. 
That is hard doctrine in the United 
States, but surely obvious. It is not 
so easy a doctrine in Great Britain as it 


was, but there is truth in the familiar 
British accusation that the United 
States as the world’s largest creditor 
nation retains the point of view of a 
debtor. Unilateral reductions of tar- 
iffs by the creditor nations would make 
a great contribution toward the re- 
covery of world prosperity. 

But there is also another group of 
countries which may be expected to 
move toward lower tariffs. Countries 
so widely different as Belgium and 
Canada have this in common, that so 
large a share of their national incomes 
is derived from international trade that 
they are more conscious of the burdens 
of protection than some other coun- 
tries. There is no protectionist fallacy 
that has ever been current in the 
United States that is not harbored in 
the Canadian mind; and yet it is, on 
the whole, easier to convince the Cana- 
dian of the burden of tariffs, because 
whole regions are directly dependent on 
foreign trade, and few workers in agri- 
culture or industry are more than one 
or two steps removed from it. It has 
been roughly estimated that for every 
increase of 100 million dollars in our 
exports we may expect an increase of 
from 200 to 450 million dollars in our 
national income. 

In such countries the sheer obvious- 
ness of the situation is likely to bring 
unilateral tariff reductions. In the 
case of Canada they will no doubt be 
meager, but the changes will be in the 
right direction. The general election 
of 1935 withdrew the mandate for high 
protection given in 1930. 

It would be fanciful to expect a 
sweeping world-wide movement toward 
free trade. The feeling of economic 
insecurity is too widespread. Every 
political and economic uncertainty is 
an obstacle in the path of such a move- 
ment, and political and economic un- 
certainties unfor tunately face the world 
from every direction. 
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It is often predicted that, trade bar- 
riers aside, international trade will 
probably be less important in the world 
of the future. Doubtless the spread of 
industrialization will reduce the rela- 
tive size of international trade. Ex- 
ports will furnish a smaller share of 
national incomes. Yet there is no 
reason to assume that absolutely inter- 
national trade will decline. 

The most reasonable prediction that 
one can make is that in a few countries 
where the importance of tradè is most 
obvious there will be unilateral reduc- 
tions of trade barriers; that if creditor 
countries are wise enough to see their 
own advantage, they too willreduce the 
obstacles to trade; that when ex- 
changes settle down to equilibrium 
rates (following devaluation of the 
gold-bloc currencies), the special and 
extraordinary obstacles to trade may 
disappear; and that if political and 


economic stability is increased, the 
revival of trade which will follow these 
measures may induce a widening and 
accelerating movement toward freer 
trade. It is not to be expected that 
the; hovement will be rapid or the steps 
imuressive. It is important that 
changes should be in the right direc- 
tion, that the way should be left open 
for further progress, and that reduc- 
tions in trade barriers should be gen- 
uine contributions to freedom of trade 
and not mere swappings of protection- 
ist favors through the medium of dis- 
criminating tariffs. Ricardo once said 
that the way to resume specie pay- 
ments was to resume them. All our 
discussions of methods of reducing 
barriers to trade must not obscure the 
simple truth, particularly important 
on this continent, that the way to 
reduce barriers to trade is to reduce 
them. 
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The Dangerous Fallacies of Imperialism ' 


By Grover CLARK 


HE possession of colonies has 
brought prestige in a world which 
measures national greatness with the 
bloody yardstick of the great god 
Mars. But it has given no tangible 
benefits which begin to compensate for 
the extremely heavy costs involved in 
acquiring and keeping political con- 
trol of overseas territories—the costs 
in money alone, not to mention those 
in life and accumulated antagonisms. 
A careful analysis of the actual 
record of the nations’ relations with 
the colonies in the past century shows 
that they have been very expensive 
luxuries, and that all three of the main 
arguments for taking them are grossly 
fallacious. Colonies have not proved 
more than very slightly useful as out- 
lets for surplus population. Posses- 
sion of them has given only very minor 
advantage in access to markets or raw 
materials, and has contributed nothing 
at all to security in time of war. Polit- 
ical control has given only a very 
small amount of trade which could not 
have been secured anyway. And the 
money costs of getting and keeping 
control have been very substantially 
larger than any possible profits on 
business with the colonies—except in 
the case of the Netherlands, which for 
more than seventy-five years made no 
attempt to use her political control of 
her colonies to secure special advan- 
tages for her nationals, 


Tue Poputation Recorp 


Let us look at the population record 
for a moment. 


*Part of this paper is taken from the intro- 
ductory section of the author’s book, The 
Balance Sheets of Imperialism, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 


In 1913 there were fewer Germans 
of all occupations in all the German 
colonies than there are today in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In 1931 there were less than half as 
many Europeans of all nationalities in 
all the Italian colonies as there were 
Italians on the island of Manhattan. 
Since 1886, the total net Italian migra- 
tion to all of Africa has been just about 
seven thousand. 

Between 1865 and 1924, seventeen 
thousand more Hollanders entered the 
Netherlands from the Dutch colonies 
than left for those colonies, even 
though the Netherlands is one of the 
most thickly settled countries in the 
world. 

In the French colonies, all the 
Europeans of all nationalities, plus the 
so-called “assimilated” of the local 
peoples, today make just about the 
same total as that of the Italians who 
have settled in France since the World 
War. 

Between 1925 and 1933, Japan’s 
population increased 8 millions. The 
total net emigration from Japan to all 
her colonies in that same period was 
less than 294,000, and the net emigra- 
tion to all the world outside of Japan 
proper was only about 350,000. 
Sweden, with a present population of 
6 millions compared with Japan’s 65 
millions, has sent abroad in the past 50 
years half again as many permanent 
emigrants as Japan. 

Of the 19.3 million Europeans of all 
nationalities who have gone overseas 
to stay in the past half-century, not 
more than half a million have migrated 
to the territories over which European 
countries had political control. This 
is less than 3 in each 1,000 of the in- 
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crease in Europe’s population in the 
same period, and less than 6 in each 
10,000 of Europe’s present population. 
` Less than one fiftieth of the territory 
controlled from Europe is in the Amer- 
icas. But nearly nine tenths of all the 
permanent emigrants from Europe in 
the past fifty years have settled in the 
Americas. Nearly three quarters of 
all the territory outside of Europe con- 
trolled by European governments is in 
Africa. But there are more than seven 
times as many foreign-born whites in 
New York City as all the European 
emigrants to all of Africa in the past 
half-century. More than a fifth of 
the European-controlled territory is in 
Asia. There are more foreign-born 
whites in New Hampshire than all the 
Europeans who have gone to stay in 
Asia in the last fifty years. 

Yet in the face of that record some 
people still argue that it is necessary to 
get political control of colonies to pro- 
vide outlets for surplus population! 


Trape AND Costs RECORD 


The trade and costs record is equally 
discouraging for those who say that 
colonies are necessary. 


Italy 


All of Italy’s trade, imports and 
exports together, with all of her 
colonies from 1894 to 1932 was 5,561 
million lire. This was less than one 
per cent of her total external trade. 
But in the twenty years 1913 to 1932— 
the records do not go farther back— 
Italy spent on her colonies 6,856 mil- 
lion lire. This does not include the 
costs of the war with Turkey by which 
Italy got Libya, nor any of the heavy 
expenses for all the other fighting to 
get colonies, back to 1883 when Italy 
moved into Eritrea. Yet in the 
twenty years 1913 to 1932, Italy spent 
‘on her colonies 1,300 million lire more 
than all her trade with them in forty 


years. The expenses for these twenty 
years amount to $650 a square mile for 
every mile of Italy’s colonies—and all 
except a small fraction of the area is 
barren desert. 


Germany 


Germany’s record of colonial costs 
and trade is not quite so bad as Italy’s, 
but it is bad enough. In the last 
twenty years that Germany had 
colonies, 1894 to 1913, her trade with 
all of them, including Kiaochao, was 
972 million marks. In the same 
period, her colonial expenses, not in- 
cluding those for Kiaochao, were 1,002 
million marks. The colonial trade was 
less than 4 marks in each 1,000 of Ger- 
many’s total trade. Furthermore, 
while Germany’s share of world trade 
increased substantially between 1894 
and 1903, her share of the trade of her 
own colonies fell off from 35.2 per cent 
to 26.6 per cent. The total trade of 
the colonies, in other words, developed 
much more rapidly than their trade 
with Germany, in spite of Germany’s 
“ownership” and of the marked Ger- 
man efforts to maintain strictly mer- 
cantilist control. 


Japan 


Japan has spent, altogether, directly 
on getting and keeping her colonies 
about 2,860 million yen. This is 18.4 
per cent of all her trade with all her 
colonies from her first acquisition of 
overseas territories. But it is by no 
means all the colonies have cost her. 
A very substantial part of the expense 
of creating and maintaining her large 
navy and army is directly due to the 
fact that she has sought and taken 
colonies; how much of the total ex- 
pense, it is impossible to say. But if 
we divide Japan’s military costs in the 
same proportions in which her external 
trade is divided between foreign and 
colonial, we will get a figure which will 
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be distinctly too low rather than too 
high. 

Japan’s trade with her colonies from 
1894 to 1934 was 15,551 million yen, or 
15.4 per cent of her total external trade. 
This proportion of her total military 
expenses, not including World War 
costs or the direct colonial costs al- 
ready mentioned, is 2,379 million yen. 
Taken with the direct colonial costs, 
this gives 5,329 million yen as a dis- 
tinctly conservative estimate of what 
Japan’s colonies have cost the Japanese 
taxpayers, That is just over a third 
of all-her trade with all her colonies in 
the same period. Some few Japanese 
firms have declared dividends ap- 
proaching that. But there is no doubt 
whatever that even the direct colonial 
costs of 18.4 per cent of the trade, to 
say nothing of this 33.7 per cent of 
direct and indirect costs, have been a 
good deal higher than the average net 
profits on that trade. While some big 
business interests have found Japan’s 
colonies profitable, the nation as a 
whole has paid heavily for possession 
of these territories. 


France 


France has done a little better than 
Japan. No French government fi- 
nance figures are to be had for the 
years 1918 to 1921 inclusive. Direct 
colonial expenses for the rest of the 
time from 1894 to 1934 were 8,814 mil- 
lion francs. This was 4.6 per cent of 
the colonial trade for the same period, 
which was 193,461 million francs, or 
14.7 per cent of the total trade. Di- 
viding the total defense expenditures 
in this same proportion, we get 32,134 
million francs as the proportion in- 
directly chargeable to colonies. With 
the direct colonial expenses, this makes 
40,948 million franes, or 21.1 per cent 
of the colonial trade in this period. If 
we leave out both trade and expenses 
for the World War years and through 


1921, the record shows: colonial trade, 
185,403 million franes, or 15.0 per cent 
of the total trade; direct colonial ex- 
penses, 8,223 million franes, or 4.4 per 
cent of the colonial trade; colonial 
share of total defense expenditures, 
22,105 million francs; total direct and 
indirect colonial costs, 30,328 million 
francs, or 16.8 per cent of the colonial 
trade. . 
Thus, however the. figuring is done, 
a conservative estimate shows that.the 
French taxpayers have paid for the 
French colonies about 15 per cent of 
the value of all that France has bought 
from her colonies and all.she has sold 
to them in the past forty years. 
Something of what the French consider 
a reasonable return on investments is 
indicated. by the fact that French 
government bonds yielded 3.9 per cent 
on the average, from 1930 to 1934. 


Great Britain 


The British records also show that 
overseas territories have cost more 
than they have been worth in trade, 
especially the territories over which 
Great Britain has had control—which 
does not include the Dominions. 
Figures of direct colonial expenditures 
avhich mean anything are impossible to 
get. The only thing we can do in 
estimating costs, therefore, is to divide 
total British defense expenditures in 
the same proportions in which the to- 
tal external tradeis divided. In Great 
Britain’s case this obviously will give 
a decidedly low item of costs charge- 
able to relations with overseas British 
countries, because nearly all of Great 
Britain’s naval expenses are directly 
due to the fact that the British flag 
floats over such far-flung territory. 

From 1894 to 1934, the United King- 
dom did with the other British coun- 
tries, including the Dominions, a total 
business, imports and exports, of 
18,018 million pounds. This was 31.1 
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per cent of all her external trade. For 
the same years, this proportion of her 
ordinary defense expenditures, not in- 
cluding the special World War costs, 
was 1,295 million pounds, or 7.2 per 
cent of the trade with the British coun- 
tries. If the World War expenses be 
included, 81.1 per cent of the total de- 
fense costs will be 3,888 million pounds, 
or 21.6 per cent of the trade with the 
British countries. British govern- 
ment bonds yielded, from 1930 to 
1984, an average of 3.8 per cent, or 
only a little more than half the pro- 
portion of even the ordinary defense 
expenses to the trade with the British 
countries. 

So even if nothing whatever be 
charged against the colonial trade as 
direct colonial costs, the United King- 
dom’s costs of having an empire on 
which the sun never sets have been 
considerably higher than any possible 
profits to the nation as a whole on the 
trade with the other ports of that em- 
pire. But there were heavy expenses 
for fighting in Africa, for the defense of 
India, and for naval bases and other 
defense purposes at Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and other Far Eastern outposts. 
Part of these expenses were paid out of 
local revenues; just what part, it is im- 
possible to discover from the published 
records. But a considerable share 
came directly out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers in the United Kingdom. 

One item on which information is to 
be had is illuminating. The Boer War 
cost the British in cash about 1,250 
million dollars. Great Britain ac- 
quired, as a result of that war, 43,000 
‘square miles of African veldt. country 
over which she did not previously have 
control. This land, at the time, could 
be bought for something under a dollar 
an acre. But the cost to the British 
taxpayers was over $45 for every acre 
brought under the British flag by this 
war. 


Thus, even though it is impossible 
to get exact figures of what their colo- 
nies have cost the principal colony 
holding powers, the official records 
themselves clearly show that the 
direct and indirect expenses of the 
colonies in the past half-century have 
been a good deal more than any pos- 
sible profits on all the trade with 
them—allowing nothing for all the 
human lives lost and all the human 
misery caused by the scramble for 
colonies. 


POLITICAL CONTROL AND TRADE 
ADVANTAGE 


This is on the total trade with the 
colonies. But it is obvious enough 
that the holding countries would have 
secured at least part of the trade with 
the same regions even if they had not 
had political control. There is no 
basis, in most cases, even for speculat- 
ing as to what proportion of the trade 
has been secured because of the polit- 
ical control, but the record shows 
some facts which are most discouraging 
for those who say control is necessary 
to get trade. 

Every colony holding country does 
more business with the territory it con- 
trols than it did fifty years ago. But 
so do the other countries do more busi- 
ness with these colonies. Mere in- 
crease of trade between the holding 
countries and their colonies thus 
proves nothing about the effect of 
political control on that trade. 

In the cases of Japan and France, 
political control does seem to havegiven. 
some trade advantage. Both the pro- 
portion of the trade of the colonies with 
the holding country, and of the hold- 
ing country with the colonies, has in- 
creased in recent years. Japan, in 
practice though not officially, has ap- 
plied. the mercantilist technique of 
regulating the economic development 
of her colonies to make them fit into 
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her own economic system rather than 
to give them a rounded economic life 
of their own or to allow equality of 
economic opportunity in them to all 
countries. France has been somewhat 
less specifically mercantilistic in han- 
dling her colonies, but she too has not 
noticeably kept the economic door 
open to the other nations. But the 
costs of the colonies, as we have seen, 
have been greater than the profits on 
all the trade with them, for both these 
countries. Necessarily, therefore, the 
ratio of costs to trade has been consid- 
erably higher for the trade which has 
been secured because of political con- 
trol. Even in these two favorable 
cases, therefore, it is clear that the ac- 
quisition and holding of colonies have 
meant a substantial net money loss to 
the nation. 

In Italy’s case and in Germany’s, 
since the costs have amounted to more 
than the total trade, obviously colonies 
have been a heavy liability. 


United Kingdom 


Great Britain’s record on its face 
points to the conclusion that the 
amount of trade is in inverse rather 
than direct ratio to the amount of po- 
litical control, since the figures for the 
United Kingdom’s trade back to 1894 
show that of the trade with the over- 
seas British countries a steadily in- 
creasing share has been with the 
Dominion areas, which are self-govern- 
ing, and a steadily decreasing share 
with those regions which are controlled 
from London. In 1894, only 49.0 per 
cent of Great Britain’s intra-empire 
trade was with the self-governing 
parts of the empire. In 1913, the 
share of these regions had risen to 50.9 
per cent. For the five years 1929 to 
1933, their share was 54.5 per cent; 
and in 1934 it was 59.9 per cent. 

Even by 1894, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand had secured prac- 


tically coniplete control of their own 
finances and tariffs. In the years 
which followed, they and the other 
Dominions freed themselves from the 
last remnants of any control what- 
soever from London. And in these 
same years, their share in Great Brit- 
ain’s trade with the British countries 
increased from less than half to only a 
little under two thirds. 

On the other hand, the share of In- 
dia, British Malaya, and Ceylon in 
Great Britain’s trade steadily de- 
creased in this period. Great Britain 
has had complete control of these re- 
gions since well before 1894. She has 
spent many millions of pounds in de- 
veloping them. Yet from the trade 
point of view, they are relatively only 
a little more than half as important to 
her now as they were forty years ago. 
Their proportions of British intra- 
empire trade were: 43.5 per cent in 
1894; 39.6 per cent in 1913; 25.0 per 
cent from 1929 to 19338; and 24.2 per 
cent in 1934. 

Where can one find, in that record, 
any foundation for the claim that po- 
litical control of overseas territory is 
necessary to get trade? 

Yet it would be quite incorrect to 
conclude that the Dominions’ share 
of British trade has increased because 
political control has decreased. That 
would give too much weight to the in- 
fluence of political control. The truth 
is, of course, that in 1894 the Domin- 
ions were comparatively undeveloped, 
and that since then they have de- 
veloped economically very much more 
rapidly than have India, Malaya, and 
Ceylon. Consequently the oppor- 
tunities to sell British goods, and to 
get goods which Great Britain needs, 
have increased relatively faster in the 
Dominions than in the Asiatic British 
countries. The presence or absence 
of political control has had only an in- 
cidental influence, if any. 
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From the overseas side 


The other side of the picture, the side 
of the overseas British countries, is 
equally unpleasant for those who be- 
lieve that political control insures ex- 
ceptional trade opportunities. 

The British countries as a whole now 
do with Great Britain a considerably 
smaller share of their total trade than 
they did in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, or in 1894: 36.1 per 
cent fcr 1929-1933 and 38.9 per cent 
for 1934, compared with 48.7 per cent 
for 1854-1863 and 47.3 per cent for 
1894-1303, for example. But the 
share of the self-governing countries’ 
trade which is with Great Britain has 
fallen off much less than that of the 
other parts of the empire. It was 
exactly 50.0 per cent in 1854-1863; 
56.2 per cent in 1894-1903; 47.8 per 
cent in 1913; 42.3 per cent in 1929- 
1933; and 45.8 per cent in 1934. In- 
dia, however, did 52.1 per cent of her 
trade with Great Britain in 1854-1863, 
but the percentages dropped to 44.5, 
42.3, 32.2, and 36.3 in the successive 
periods already mentioned. In other 
words, in eighty years, the United 
Kingdom’s share of India’s trade has 
decreased from more than a half to less 
than a third, while her share of the 
business of the Dominion areas has de- 
creased only from exactly a half to just 
over two fifths. 

Besides the disappointment to the 
control-brings-trade enthusiasts, this 
record reveals a significant fact. All 
the overseas countries, and especially 
the countries over which Great Britain 
has had and still has control, are dis- 
tinctly less dependent economically on 
Great Britain than they were eighty 
years ago, or even just before the 
World War. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, is substantially more de- 
pendent on the British countries, 
especially on the self-governing Do- 


minions, than she formerly was. The 
daughters, particularly the Dominions, 
have grown up. They need the 
mother economically much less than 
they did. But the mother needs her 
daughters more, especially the daugh- 
ters of her own blood—which no doubt 
is one of the important reasons why the 
mother has been so ready in recent 
decades to let the Dominion daughters 
manage their own affairs. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


Japan’s recent experience in Man- 
churia supplements and confirms the 
conclusions from the trade record of 
the other colony-holding countries for 
the past half-century. - 

We have heard a great deal about 
the increase in Japanese exports to 
Manchuria since Japan’s troops took 
control in 1931. But let us see what 
the record shows. In the four years 
1932 to 1935, Japan’s exports to Man- 
churia and the Kwantung Leased Ter- 
ritory together were 641 million yen 
more than in the four years 1927 to 
1930. In the second four years, how- 
ever, Japan’s new investments in Man- 
churia were some 800 million yen. 
Any country can increase its exports 
to any other by pouring its own money 
into that country—-as Americans dis- 
covered in the spendthrift years before 
1929, when they loaned lavishly 
abroad. It is not necessary to take 
military control of a region to get ex- 
ports to it under such conditions. 
And Japan has spent about 500 mil- 
lion yen on her military adventure 
since 1931. That makes 1,300 million 
yen of Japanese money spent, and the 
exports have increased 641 million yen. 
Rather expensive exports, those were. 

Then there are the Japanese imports 
from Manchuria. There was much 
talk about how Japan must have con- 
trol of the sources of raw materials and 
foodstuffs there. But in 1932-1935 
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Japan’s imports from Manchuria were 
152 million yen less than in 1927-1930. 
And even at that, big business interests 
in Japan complained about the com- 
petition of goods from Manchuria. 
Nor was this decrease in Japan’s 
imports from Manchuria part of a gen- 
eral falling off in her total imports. 
Actually, in the second of these four- 
year periods, her total imports from 
all the world were down only 34 mil- 
lion yen compared with the first period. 
Thus Japan bought goods worth 118 
million yen more from the rest of the 
world while she was buying 152 million 
yen less from Manchuria. What price 
the necessity of control in Manchuria 
to get raw materials? 
Even that is not all the story. 
Japan’s exports to Manchuria in- 
creased substantially, but those to 
China proper decreased almost as 
much—by 586 million yen, in fact. 
From 1932 to 1935 Japan sold to all of 
China, including Manchuria, only 55 
million yen more than she did from 
1927 to 1930. Japan’s imports from 
China proper also fell off, though not 
so sharply as her exports to that region. 
They were down 186 million yen. Her 
total trade with China proper thus de- 
creased 338 million yen, and her total 
trade with all of China, including Man- 
churia, fell off 283 million yen. But 
between the same periods, Japan’s 
world trade increased 325 million yen. 
So with the rest of the world Japan was 
doing 608 million yen more business 
while she did 283 million less with the 
territory occupied by Chinese. No 
wonder the Japanese want the anti- 
Japanese boycott in China suppressed. 
The heavy drop in China’s trade ex- 
plains part of this falling off in Japan’s 
trade with that country, but not all of 
it. Japan’s share of the trade of 
China proper decreased so much that 
in spite of the sharp rise in Japan’s 
share of Manchuria’s. trade, her share 


of the trade of Manchuria and the 
rest of China taken together remained 
just about the same. In other words, 
what Japan gained in Manchuria she 
lost in China—considerably more than 
lost in absolute values, and lost by a 
small margin in the share of the trade 
in this area. 

So by spending 1,300 million yen on 
conquest and new investments in 
getting control of Manchuria, Japan 
so far has secured a net loss of trade 
with Chinese territory of 283 million 
yen. That certainly is not profitable 
business. 

As a matter of fact, by her ruth- 
less drive into Manchuria and North 
China since 1931, Japan has accom- 
plished just two things fundamentally 
significant for her future which she 
could not have achieved without the 
expense and destruction which this. 
use of armed force has involved. She 
has brought herself much nearer to 
bankruptcy. She has increased enor- 
mously the danger which she faces 
through the bitter antagonism of the 
Chinese people in Manchuria and out, 
and through the distrust of the rest of 
the world. 


- Access ro Raw MATERIALS 


The argument that political control 
is necessary to be'sure of raw materials 
and to provide security in time of war 
is just as fallacious as the claim that 
colonies are important as outlets for 
surplus population and that political 
control of a region is profitable from a 
trade point of view. 

The security-in-war argument can 
be disposed of very briefiy by pointing 
out that access to raw materjals any- 
where, whether in colonies or in foreign 
countries, depends on the ability to 
keep communications open with the 
regions where the raw materials are. 

Political control of these regions has 
nothing to do with maintaining com- 
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munications in war time. Germany’s 
experience proves the point entirely 
adequately. Even if her colonies had 
been made entirely of rubber, cotton, 
nitrates, vegetable oils, and the various 
other raw materials which she came to 
need so badly as the World War pro- 
gressed, they would have been of no 
use whatever to her, because she could 
not keep communication with them 
open, any more than she could keep 
it open with the foreign overseas coun- 
tries from which she might have 
secured the necessary materials. 

Thus, to argue that control of over- 
seas territory having raw materials in 
itself adds to a nation’s security in war 
is sheer folly. 

Even in peace time, political control 
gives only very minor advantages in 
access to raw materials. If the raw 
materials are to yield a profit, they 
must be sold. Coal in the mine, or 
rubber ungrown, pays dividends to no 
one. But as things now are, if polit- 
ical control is used to raise prices to 
foreigners exorbitantly, the foreigners 
can and will go elsewhere to buy. The 
profits to the private owners of the 
sources will be reduced correspond- 
ingly, and they will put pressure on 
their governments to be “reasonable.” 

When raw materials are developed 
for other than commercial purposes, 
and the development is continued 
even if the costs are considerably 
higher than the current prices of the 
product, the situation is different. 
This is the case with the oil production 
by the Japanese at the Fushun Col- 
lieries in Manchuria, for example. 
The oil shale distillation plant there 
produces oil, but the oil costs Japan 
substantially more than the price for 
which she could buy oil in the open 
market. That obviously is bad busi- 
ness for the Japanese taxpayers. But 
in such cases we are dealing not with 
a possible business profit from political 


control of sources of raw materials, but 
with avowedly defense expenditures. 
The Fushun oil losses are in the same 
class as the expenses of Japanese bat- 
tleships. Even in the case of war, 
however, the Fushun oil would be use- 
ful to Japan only if she could keep the 
plant going and keep control of com- 
munications with it, which, quite pos- 
sibly, she would have trouble in doing. 


DECREASED SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CoNTROL or Raw MATERIALS 


In the field of raw materials as valu- 
able business assets, it now is substan- 
tially less practicable for any country 
to try to use political control to get 
monopoly profits than it was even a 
few years ago, for two principal 
reasons: Synthetic substitutes have 
been and are being developed to take 
the place of natural products, and new 
sources of all the important natural 
mineral and agricultural products are 
being developed. 

Chile, for example, had practically a 
world monopoly on nitrates until the 
process of securing nitrogen from the 
inexhaustible and completely free 
source of the air was developed. The 
experiments with synthetic rubber al- 
ready have come so near success that 
it is practically certain that no indus- 
trialized country could be deprived of 
rubber supplies, even in time of war. 
Nitrogen fixation from the air was a 
direct result of the attempt to deprive 
Germany of nitrogen supplies during 
the World War. Synthetic rubber is 
the result, in part at least, of attempts 
to exercise monopoly control over 
sources of supply. There is every 
reason to believe that substitutes for 
other products could and would be de- 
veloped if similar needs arose. Con- 
sequently, political control of natural 
sources of supply means much less than 
it formerly did. 

Such control means less, too, because 
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new sources are being brought into 
production. Without a single excep- 
tion in the long list of minerals vital 
to modern industry, the leading pro- 
ducing countries produced a substan- 
tially smaller proportion of the world’s 
total in 1933. than they did ten years 
ago. The United States’ share of 
world iron ore production, for example, 
dropped from an average of 39,1 per 
cent in 1925-1928 to 19.7 per cent in 
1933; but France’s share increased 
from 25.8 per cent to 33.0 per cent, and 
Great Britain’s from 5.7 per cent to 8.3 
per cent. In 1925-1928, the United 
States produced 50.5 per cent of the 
world’s copper; in 1933, 17.0 per cent. 
But Japan’s share increased from 4.4 
per cent to 6.6 per cent; Asia’s from 5.1 
per cent to 8.6 per cent; Europe's from 
7.3 per.cent to 14.3 per cent. | 

So one might go down the list. The 
countries which led in the production 
` of the various minerals ten years ago 
still lead as a rule. But their lead is 
substantially less than it was, and 
countries which were then producing 
practically none are now turning out 
significant amounts. 

A parallel change has come in agri- 
cultural products: cotton, wool, wheat, 
rubber, and others of the “replaceable” 
raw materials. Very definitely the 
lead of the leaders has been reduced 
and new sources have been developed. 


Consumption of sea products 


There is one important non-mineral 
exception. ` Japan today takes a dis- 
tinctly larger share of the world’s sea 
products than she did ten years ago. 
Her share increased from 29.4 per cent 
in 1925-1928 to 34.5 per cent in 1933. 
Recently she has been taking more 
from the sea than all of Europe, while 
the next three countries—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Nor- 
way—have been taking a smaller 
share of the world total. 


In this connéction an interesting 
point is worth noting which bears on 
the question of Japan’s much discussed 
congestion of population and the food 
supply for the people. As is well 
known, the Japanese eat a great deal 
of fish and relatively little meat. But 
few realize how important a part of the 
food supply sea products form. The 
figures show that Japan exports be- 
tween a fourth and a fifth, by weight, 
of her takings from the sea. That 
means that the Japanese people, in the 
past ten years, have eaten approxi- 
mately a fourth of all the fish and other 
sea products taken by all nations from 
all the seas of the world. To get a 
really accurate idea of the area fron’ 
which the Japanese get their food, 
therefore, it would be necessary to add 
a large section of the ocean to the dry 
land of the islands. . 

This record of the changes in the 
production of essential raw materials 
shows conclusively that if political 
control of sources ever gave the con- 
trolling nations anything approaching 
a monopoly advantage, that time has 
passed. The development of substi- 
tutes and of new sources of supply has 
increased the competition in produc- 
tion to the point where an attempt to 
maintain monopoly prices- for for- 
eigners as against nationals is doomed 
to failure from the start. And com- 
petition will increase, not decrease. 


CONCLUSION 


So we find that political control of 
overseas territories has not been use- 
ful in any important way in relieving 
population pressure, that it does not 
in itself add to security in war, that it 
does not give significant advantages 
in access to raw materials, that it does 
not result in an important amount of 
trade which could not be secured with- 
out that control, and, finally, that thè 
costs of getting and keeping colonies 
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have been very much more than any 
possible profits on colonial trade for 
some of the colony holding countries, 
and substantially more than the prof- 
its for all the nations which have used 
military force for this purpose. 
Colonies may bring prestige. But 
at what an appalling cost, when ac- 
count is taken of the results of the in- 
ternational jealousies and antagonisms 
which the struggle for colonies has 
aroused and is arousing today! The 
scramble for overseas territories in the 
thirty years before the World War was 
one of the principal causes of that 
catastrophe. The direct costs of the 


colonies already were high enough, in 
all conscience. When we add the 
colonies’ share of the costs of the World 
War in human life and suffering, in 
money, and in continuing want and 
economic disturbance throughout the 
world, we get a total which, one would 
think, would so appall even the 
greediest imperialist that -he would 
rush to join those seeking a read- 
justment of the “colonial areas” 
and their administration which will 
make them centers of peace and real 
benefit rather than the costly breed- 
ing places of hatred which they have 
been. 
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Commercial Policy Under the Trade Agreements 
Program 


By Henry L. 


T IS hardly necessary here to ex- 
pound in detail the relation of in- 
ternational commercial policy to the 
maintenance of peace. A revived in- 
ternational commerce flowing abun- 
dantly in its normal economic channels, 
relieved of excessive, arbitrary, and dis- 
criminatory restrictions, will substan- 
tially contribute to the prospects of 
peaceful adjustment of current inter- 
national issues. The revival of inter- 
national trade is essential for the solu- 
tion of many of these issues, and will 
aid in relieving the tension and stress 
surrounding other issues pending their 
ultimate solution. 

The easing of difficult currency and 
exchange situations, the liquidation 
of frozen international obligations, and 
the reconstitution of sound bases of in- 
ternational credit exemplify a few of 
the benefits to be derived from the 
revival of international commerce. 
Many countries depend upon the sale 
of their products in foreign markets 
to provide the means of obtaining vital 
necessities from abroad. The effect 
which.a restoration of international 
markets will have upon the prospects 
for the peaceful solution of the prob- 
lems with which these countries are 
concerned, is obvious. 

In so far as the commercial policy 
pursued by a government in its rela- 
tions with other governments contrib- 
utes to the restoration of an abundant 
flow of profitable international trade 
and removes the sources of discord and 
irritation and friction inherent in ex- 
cessive, arbitrary, and discriminatory 
restrictions to trade, that policy con- 
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stitutes an important element in the 
achievement and maintenance of peace 
upon a sound and lasting basis. 

In formulating and applying its com- 
mercial policy, a government must be 
guided by its own particular needs and 
essential position. The commercial 
policy of the United States has been de- 
vised and developed in the light of the 
particular and essential position and 
needs of this country. It recognizes 
the importance of a restored, prosper- 
ous, and abundant volume of foreign 
commerce to the country’s full eco- 
nomic recovery and to the fostering of 
its national welfare. But the United 
States bulks so large in the economy 
of the world today that the restoration 
of its trade with the world under a 
soundly conceived and wisely executed 
policy cannot fail to provide a power- 
ful stimulus to the general revival of 
international commerce. 


A CHANGED PROBLEM 


If the essential objective of the com- 
mercial policy pursued by any govern- 
ment may be defined as the encourage- 
ment of that country’s international 
trade, the problems with which com-’ 
mercial policy must today be con- 
cerned have greatly changed in recent 
years. A decade ago the problems of 
commercial policy were relatively sim- 
ple. With comparatively few excep- 
tions tariff rates constituted the prin- 
cipal and usually the only form of trade 
barrier, aside from those generally 
recognized as being of a non-economic 
character, such as police and sanitary 
regulations and controls. 
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The two principal features of com- 
mercial policy consisted in the negotia- 
tion of tariff concessions between those 
governments whose policies envisaged 
the adjustment of tariff rates by inter- 
national agreement, and the exchange 
of assurances of equal treatment of each 
other’s commerce as compared with the 
commerce of third countries, between 
governments whose commercial policies 
embraced the reciprocal most-favored- 
nation principle. The execution of 
such policies, whether containing one 
or both of these two elements, while 
affording ample opportunity for expert 
and skillful negotiation, was relatively 
simple when considered in comparison 
with the complex and detailed subject 
matter which governments must take 
into account today in the execution of 
their commercial policies. 

Today, as a result of the stresses and 
strains of the years of world-wide de- 
pression, there exists a widespread, de- 
tailed and intricately varied system of 
trade barriers, as a result of which the 
subjects of international commercial 
policy have become greatly extended 
and complicated. Tariff rates remain 
the most general and widespread 
means of governmental control of for- 
eign trade, and their upward trend in 
these years of depression has been sup- 
plemented by an array of surtaxes, 
monopoly fees, license taxes, and other 
special and additional levies. But the 
trade barriers which are most charac- 
teristic of these years are of another 
kind. ‘They consist of an extensive 
assortment of restrictions of an essen- 
tially quantitative nature, including 
licensing and quota systems and allo- 
cations, monopoly purchase arrange- 
ments, and the varied assortment of 
exchange controls and restrictions that 
make the carrying through of trans- 
actions in foreign trade and exchange 
the complex and hazardous business 
that it is today. 


ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF CONTROLS 


An attempt to analyze the genesis 
and development of these complex new 
forms of control of trade and of ex- 
change would be an arduous task in- 
deed. All the elements of maladjust- 
ment in the international economic 
situation which led to the world-wide 
spread of depression are involved in the 
origin and development of these trade 
controls, and the circumstances of their 
development include most of the phe- 
nomena, associated with the culminat- 
ing crises of this maladjustment. The 
decline in international trade, the fall 
of prices for the staples of interna- 
tional commerce, the cessation of the 
flow of international loans, and the 
flight of international short-term capi- 
tal are a few of these phenomena. 

Perhaps the sequence of events in 
the control of international trade and 
exchange in various European coun- 
tries following the financial crises of 
the spring and summer of 1931 presents 
one of the most graphic examples of the 
origin and spread of these trade and 
exchange controls. Each of these 
crises was characterized by a drain on 
the foreign exchange reserves of the 
affected center, which spread rapidly 
to other centers. The authorities con- 
cerned were faced with the choice of 
allowing their currencies to decline in 
the international exchanges, or of tak- 
ing steps to maintain their exchange 
rates by direct interference. 

Economists have asserted that the 
better choice would have been to let 
the exchange rates go, relying upon the 
automatic stimulation of exports and 
restriction of imports resulting from 
currency depreciation to restore the 
balance of payments. They have con- 
tended that there is an effective differ- 
ence between that depreciation which 
results from internal currency infla- 
tion and that which is an adjustment 
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to the external balance of payments, 
and that the latter does not contain 
the same tendency toward ultimate 
currency collapse as the former. 

However sound this analysis, the 
governments concerned generally did 
not appear ready to assume the risks 
of the psychological effect of exchange 
. depreciation upon populations in whose 
memories the ravages of currency in- 
flation and collapse were still vivid. 
Nor could they rely upon the expecta- 
tion that other governments would re- 
frain from imposing new restraints 
upon imports stimulated by deprecia- 
tion of the exporting country’s cur- 
rency, for governments have generally, 
in seeking to deal with the pressing 
problems of unemployment and eco- 
nomic stagnation and distress „within 
their own borders, been only too ready 
to bar their doors to any new influx of 
goods from. abroad. 

Thus, with rare exceptions, the re- 
sponse of the governments to the drain 
upon their exchange reserves took the 
form of resort to direct interference in 
the processes of exchange. They 
sought to restrain and control the 
chief drains upon their exchange re- 
serves, and to conserve the chief 
sources of their supplies. Imports, as 
the principal drain upon, and exports, 
as the principal source of, exchange, 
became the objects of special atten- 


tion. The genesis of complex systems. 


of exchange control is to be seen in the 
measures thus resorted to, whether by 
direct governmental action or through 
the central financial institutions, to 
restrict and control the outpayments 
of exchange and to conserve and direct 
the incoming supplies. The . great 
efflorescence of diverse systems of ex- 
change control in many parts of the 
world, possessing in one form or an- 
other these essential characteristics, 
testifies to the widespread nature of 
the general conditions which led to 
their development. 


A second form `of defense against 
currency depreciation, resorted to in 
some cases as a means of avoiding di- 
rect interference with the exchange, 
was the imposition of quantitative re- 
straints upon imports. 


- Resvutrs of RESTRICTIONS 


A characteristic common to all of 
these control measures is that they 
constitute interference with the proc- 
esses of commerce, restrictions upon 
the consummation of international 
commercial transactions. Designed 
to meet pressing emergencies, they 
provided further restraints upon that 
very trade, the decline of which had 
played an important part in bringing 
about those emergencies. But the 
governments which imposed them, 
harassed by the urgent difficulties with 
which they were beset, had little time 
to consider the indirect consequences. 

These, however, were not long de- 
layed in making themselves felt. Since 
every import into any country is some 
other country’s export, the restriction 
of imports or the denial of exchange 
for transferring payment for imports, 
in an endeavor to stop a drain upon ex- 
change resources, constitutes a block- 
age of some other country’s source of 
exchange. When a number of coun- 
tries trading with one another took 
parallel measures to defend their ex- 
change by these means, the offsetting 
character of these policies soon be- 
came so apparent as to compel action. 
The result was a unique object lesson 
in the reciprocal interdependence of 
export and import trade. 

The action taken to break the dead- 
lock was not the abandonment of the 
offsetting controls, but the negotiation 
of detailed and limited exceptions 
thereto. Pairs of governments, wit- 
nessing the blockage of their trade as a 
result of the emergency measures of 
each, agreed to limited suspension of 
those measures in various ways. In 
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some instances they agreed to admit 
specified kinds and quantities of the 
other’s product in exchange for the 
reciprocal admission of corresponding 
quantities of their own, payment for 
these exchanges being accomplished 
by various means ranging from simple 
barter to the granting of exchange allo- 
cations. In other instances they agreed 
to allow, with various qualifications 
and exceptions, the offsetting of pay- 
ments for the reciprocal exchanges be- 
tween their nationals through a clearing 
mechanism—in effect the reconstitu- 
tion of a mechanism of international 
payment limited to bilateral transac- 
tions. Out of arrangements such as 
these there developed the network of 
clearing and compensation agreements 
which spread with astonishing rapidity 
between many countries of Europe and 
between various European and Latin 
American countries. 


CLEARING AND COMPENSATION 
AGREEMENTS 


The spread of these agreements was 
not confined to pairs of countries both 
of which were exercising exchange con- 
trol. Other countries, which had not 
imposed control of their exchange, be- 
came acutely aware of the fact that in 
their trade with countries which had 
done so, they were permitting full and 
unrestricted transfer of outpayment 
for their imports, while inpayments for 
their exports to the other were being 
delayed, restricted, or completely 
blocked. 

Included in these other countries 
were important creditor countries which, 
importing in excess of their exports, 
found that while they were contribut- 
ing more to the general flow of inter- 
national exchange than they drew from 
it in payment for their exports, they 
were nevertheless facing restriction and 
blockage of payments due them for 
their exports as well as in service of 
their foreign loans. Their customary 


import balances from their exchange- 
controlling debtor countries provided 
them with an effective means of impos- 
ing unilateral clearing upon these 
debtor countries by controlling transfer 
of payments for imports from them. 

The usual result has been that to 
avoid the unilateral imposition of such 
an exchange clearing procedure against 
them, the debtor countries have entered 
into bilateral clearing or payment 
agreements with the creditor countries, 
the essential difference between these 
two forms of agreements being that 
while the clearing agreement involves a 
measure of control of exchange in both 
countries, the payment agreement re- 
quires it in only one. 


DOMINANT CHARACTERISTICS 


The foregoing paragraphs suggest in 
extremely simplified and rudimentary 
outline the most essential features of 
the new forms of restrictions to trade 
and exchange which must be taken into 
account in the development and the 
execution of commercial policy. In 
detailed form the measures imposed by 
different, countries vary widely, but 
there are three dominant characteris- 
tics to be found throughout almost their 
entire range: in the first place, by their 
essentially quantitative character they 
involve an inherently arbitrary control 
of commercial transactions; in the sec- 
ond place, they are not stable in charace 
ter but require constant readjustment 
to cope with the shifting circumstances 
of commerce; and in the third place, 
because of their invariable tendency to 
the bilateral balancing of trade between 
pairs of countries, they are inherently 
discriminatory. 

A rate of duty is in the nature of a 
formula which the private merchant 
can compute in reaching his decisions 
with respect to specific transactions. 
It can be defined and fixed with relative 
ease in the negotiation of an interna- 
tional agreement, and it allows varia- 
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tions in comparative prices to play 
their part in the adjustment of changes 
in economic relationships. A quan- 
titative restriction, on the contrary, 
imposes a fixed limit beyond which 
transactions cannot be carried, and the 
more detailed the restriction the more 
it provides occasion for arbitrary con- 
trol of individual shipments, making 
ever more difficult and complex the 
task of the private merchant in seeking 
to compute the probabilities of profit- 
able consummation of a proposed 
transaction. 

The detailed and arbitrary features 
inherent in the control of trade by 
quantitative measures mean a wide 
extension of governmental control and 
thus expand the subject matter of in- 
ternational commercial negotiations. 
The constant necessity for the read- 
justment of rigid quantitative controls 
to the fluctuations in commercial and 
economic circumstances necessitates 
the constant revision of international 
agreements relating to these controls. 
Thus, by their detailed and unstable 
character, these controls greatly in- 
crease the occasions for friction and 
irritation between governments. 

The tendency inherent in the current 
miscellany of trade and exchange con- 
trols to the bilateral balancing of trade 
between pairs of countries is par- 
ticularly evident in the operation of 
bilateral clearing agreements, which 
provide a special mechanism for the 
exchange of goods between the parties 
at the expense of the commercial and 
financial relations between each of 
them and third countries. This bi- 
lateralistic tendency is widely prev- 
alent throughout the whole range of 
the current system of controls of trade 
and of exchange. It is the natural 
consequence of the assumption, im- 
plicit in this system, that the admission 
into one country of the products of 
another ought to be contingent upon 
the admission into the second of an 


equivalent quantity of the products of 
the former. 

Foreign commerce is the exchange of 
goods, but the restriction of this com- 
merce to strictly bilateral channels in- 
terferes with the normal direction of its 
flow and reduces its volume. The 
general experience with clearing agree- 
ments and other measures for the re- 
striction of trade to bilateral channels 
has shown that the resulting tendency 
is the balancing of trade between the 
countries at the lower level. But an 
equally serious aspect of measures 
which restrict trade to bilateral chan- 
nels between pairs of countries is that 
they are inherently discriminatory, for 
they divert the flow of trade from its 
normal economic channels by providing 
special preferences and facilities to the 
products of some countries as against 
others. 

In their three essential characteris- 
tics, therefore, these restrictions upon 
trade are conducive neither to the 
restoration of an abundant interna- 
tional commerce flowing in its normal 
economic channels nor to the maximum 
of friendliness and harmony in interna- 
tional commercial relations. 


A DEADLOCK 


Although these various measures of 
restriction and control of trade and 
exchange owe their origin largely to 
efforts to provide relief in the acute 
stages of crisis, they have generally 
not been discontinued as the acuteness 
of crisis has passed, but have been 
retained as measures of commercial 
policy in the difficult and depressed 
conditions that continued. With neg- 
ligible exceptions, informed opinion 
has condemned them as restrictive 
and destructive of that commerce the 
restoration of which is recognized as 
essential to the complete solution of the 
problems and difficulties out of which 
the restrictions have arisen. 

The governments concerned, defend- 
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ing their continued application of these 
measures on the ground that it is forced 
on them by outside factors beyond 
their own control, concur in the urgent 
desirability of terminating the controls 
and restrictions, but differ as to how 
this abandonment is to be carried out. 
They differ particularly as to whether 
currencies must first be placed on a 
secure and stable basis, or whether the 
shackles must first be removed from 
international commerce. In the mean- 
time the situation is one of deadlock, 
awaiting some outside factor, such as 
the revival of commerce despite its 
shackles, to break the vicious circle. 


AVOIDANCE OF BILATERAL PRINCIPLE 


Such is in substance the situation 
which faces the United States in its 
endeavors to promote the restoration 
of its trade through the application of 
its commercial policy. The United 
States has not entered extensively into 
the quantitative control of trade, nor 
has it yielded to the principle of bi- 
lateral balancing of its trade with in- 
dividual foreign countries. There are 
weighty reasons against the adoption 
of this principle by thé United States. 
Our total exports customarily exceed 
our imports, and even if in our future 
development as a creditor country this 
relationship is destined to change, it is 
important to our national welfare that 
this change þe associated with the in- 
crease of both sides of the balance 
rather than by the abrupt downward 
adjustment of our exports to our im- 
ports through the elimination of our 
export surpluses, which would be the 
result of forcing a balance through 
governmental restriction. 

Since our total exports customarily 
exceed our total imports, our surpluses 
of exports over imports in our relations 
with individual countries are more im- 
portant than our import surpluses in 
our relations with other countries. Of 
the latter, moreover, the most impor- 


tant are largely countries which supply 
us with the tropical products and other 
raw materials which we ourselves can- 
not readily produce. These countries 
would find it difficult to absorb equiva- 
lent quantities of the products which 
the United States can most readily 
provide. On the other hand, those 
countries which are normally the larg- 
est purchasers of those of our products 
for which a restoration of our exports is 
most essential, including many of our 
important agricultural products, are 
countries which regularly purchase 
from us more than they sell to us. 

The adoption of a system of quanti- 
tative restriction and allocation of 
trade and exchange requires for the 
administration of the innumerable de- 
tails an extensive bureaucracy which 
the Government of the United States 
has not had occasion to develop for this 
purpose. 

For these reasons, among others, the 
United States has found it essential in 
its own interest to avoid the general 
adoption of quantitative and bilateral- 
istic restrictions and controls, and to 
seek in its commercial relations with 
other countries the fullest possible 
measure of restraint upon the arbi- 
trary and discriminatory application 
of these restrictions and controls. 


Tre TRADE AGREEMENTS Act 


The commercial policy which the 
United States is actively pursuing for 
the restoration of its foreign com- 
merce is based upon the Trade Agree- 
ments Act approved on June 12, 1934 
as an amendment to the Tariff Act of 
1930. The Act of 1934 constitutes a 
recognition of the importance to our 
domestic employment and prosperity 
of the restoration of our international 
trade, and a, realization of the recipro- 
cal nature of the exchange of goods of 
which this trade consists. Its express 
purpose is to expand foreign markets 
for American goods by providing cor- 
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responding market opportunities for 
foreign goods in the United States. 
For the achievement of this purpose 
the President is authorized to enter 
into trade agreements with foreign 
countries, and in connection therewith 
to adjust rates of import duty into the 
United States within strictly defined 
limits and under specified conditions, 
or to guarantee the continuance of 
existing customs treatment. . 

The Trade Agreements Act pro- 
vides a basis for direct attack upon the 
excessively restrictive measures and 
the arbitrary controls and discrimina- 
tions which hem our foreign commerce 
within narrow walls. In exchange for 
reductions in our own tariff rates, con- 
cessions are sought in tariff rates ap- 
plied to our products in foreign coun- 
tries. ` 

In view of the widespread develop- 
ment of quantitative restrictions and 
controls of trade and exchange, how- 
ever, the exchange of reciprocal tariff 
concessions would in many cases be of 
limited or no benefit unless accompa- 
nied by appropriate assurances and 
guaranties with respect to these re- 
strictions and controls. In the agree- 
ments which have been concluded 
under the Trade Agreements Act, 
guaranties and assurances of this na- 
ture have been provided. In some 
instances these are of a direct and spe- 
cific nature, consisting of assurances 
that quantitative restrictions will not 
be applied to specified products when 
imported from the United States, 
or that they will be admitted in at 
least the minimum quantities stipu- 
lated. 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


Specific guaranties of this nature, 
however, must necessarily be limited to 
the particular products specified in the 
agreements. Other guaranties and as- 
surances relate to the general policies 
to be observed in the application of re- 


strictions and controls to imports of 
American products in general, and to 
the release of exchange in payment 
therefor. 

In the formulation of these guaran- 
ties and assurances in its trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries, the 
United States has been developing the 
application to the quantitative meas- 
ures of trade control which feature the 
current situation, of the principle of 
equality of treatment, the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle, which has for 
years been and continues to be a funda- 
mental feature of its tariff relations 
with foreign countries. 

Because of the arbitrary features 
inherent in the application of quantita- 
tive restrictions of trade and of ex- 
change, however, the application of the 
principle of equality of treatment to 
these measures is far more complex and 
difficult than is its application to tariff 
policy. Various formulas to assure, 
within the limits of practical possibility, 
the fair and equitable application to 
American trade of quantitative con- 
trols and restrictions have been devel- 
oped. Since they find expression in 
the general provisions of the trade 
agreements with foreign countries, the 
texts of which are readily available, 
it is not necessary to detail them here; 
but as an example there may be indi- 
cated one of them, the principle of the 
“previous representative period” as 
applied to the allocation of import and 
exchange quotas. 


“Previous REPRESENTATIVE PERIOD” 


This principle corresponds to the 
most-favored-nation principle as ap- 
plied to tariff rates, which guarantees 
against the artificial diversion of trade 
by the application of tariff preference 
to the competing products of a third 
country. By the principle of the 
“previous representative period,” as- 
surance is sought that in the allocation 
of a limited import quota, or of ex- 
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change availabilities, there shall not be 
diversion of trade from the United 
States to a competing country by a 
more restrictive allocation to the 
United States. For this purpose assur- 
ance is provided in the agreement that 
allocation shall be upon the basis of a 
previous representative period. 

This principle is by no means a per- 
fect one. No period for which ade- 
quate statistics are available can gen- 
erally be found which is not affected by 
the distortion of special circumstances 
or events peculiar to it. The principle 
is, however, the best practicable means 
that has been discovered of assuring 
that in the administration of quantita- 
tive restrictions and controls the arti- 
ficial diversion of trade shall be avoided, 
that the necessary allocations among 
countries shall be made as closely as 
can be determined in accordance with 
the proportions in which those coun- 
tries would share in the trade if the re- 
strictions did not exist. The signifi- 
cant aspect of this principle is that it 
introduces a principle of order, a rule 
of equity and fair treatment, in place of 
unrestricted arbitrary procedure, and 
in substitution for the principle of 
bilateral equalization of trade between 
pairs of countries. 


A Posrrrve Poricy 
Thus the United States, in the pur- 
suance of a commercial policy devised 
and adapted to meet its own particular 


needs and position, is providing a 
means of breaking the deadlock of con- 
flicting, arbitrary, and discriminatory 
restrictions which shackle the flow of 
international trade. In the develop- 
ment of its commercial policy through 
the negotiation of agreements with 
foreign countries, it is establishing 
principles of order and stability, of 
equality and fairness of treatment to 
limit the arbitrary and discriminatory 
character of quantitative restrictions 
and exchange controls. It is pursuing 
a positive policy designed to restore 
the flow of international commerce in 
its normal economic channels. 

If the success which has attended the 
development of this policy in the 
eleven ! trade agreements already con- 
cluded, with foreign countries contin- 
ues, the results will not be confined to 
the restoration of the foreign commerce 
of the United States, but will include a 
substantial contribution to the achieve- 
ment of those international economic 
relations essential and conducive to the 
maintenance of peace. 


1 Fourteen agreements as of May 18, 1986, the 
countries with which agreements have been 
signed and the dates of signature being: Cuba, 
Aug. 24, 1934; Brazil, Feb. 2, 1935; Belgium, 
Feb. 27, 1935; Haiti, March 28, 1935; Sweden, 
May 25, 1935; Colombia, Sept. 13, 1935; Canada, 
Nov. 15, 1935; Honduras, Dec. 18, 1935; The 
Netherlands, Dec. 20, 1935; Switzerland, Jan. 9, 
1936; Nicaragua, March 11, 1936; Guatemala, 
April 24, 1936; France, May 6, 1936; and Fin- 
land, May 18, 1936. 
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World Peace and Monetary and Financial Strain 


By Envwarp STONE 


T HAS been said over and over 
again that money is the root of all 
evil. This old expression has been 
transferred to the field of war, which, 
since the development of a “higher” 
civilization, has been said to be moti- 
vated by economic causes. Remove 
these causes and we remove the moti- 
vation for war. It is loosely men- 
tioned that internal financial strain 
and external financial complications 
_ are the primary causes for war, and 
people want these causes removed in 
order to prevent war. In order. prop- 
erly to do this, however, it is necessary 
to examine carefully these financial 
causes for war in order to see where, 
under the existing economic system, it 
is possible to remove them without 
wrecking the system. 

The economic causes for war appear 
to arise from the necessity for in- 
creased markets for the goods that are 
produced within a country. The in- 
ternal difficulties consequent upon the 
inability of a nation to market all its 
products brings about currency depre- 
ciation wars, tariff wars, the quest for 
foreign outlets—often with the aid of 
armed forces—and finally, a desire for 
economic self-sufficiency, which often 
brings such complications and strain 
as to lead eventually to military war- 
fare. These financial strains are 
bound up with our economic system, 
but is it necessary that they should 
inevitably lead to war? 

We can best examine this situation 
by taking a concrete example. Japa- 
nese trade and military activities have 
been in the limelight for the past few 
years. Indeed, from time to time 
they have caused anxiety lest armed 


clashes arise with other powers. Why 
this activity on the part of Japan? 


CAUSES or JAPANESE ACTIVITINS 


It will be recalled that on Septem- 
ber 21, 1931, Great Britain departed 
from the gold standard. Immedi- 
ately thereafter there was a readjust- 
ment of prices, and with the lower 
evaluation of the British pound in 
terms of other currency, Great Britain 
obtained an advantage in the foreign 
markets. But not for long, for in Oc- 
tober 1931 the Japanese yen was also 
separated from the gold standard, and 
that currency began a toboggan slide 
which has not yet ended. 

Shortly thereafter other nations in- 
terested in the Far Eastern markets 
began to complain that Japan was un- 
derselling them and capturing their 
markets. Remember, this was taking 
place at a time when both foreign and 
domestic markets were shrinking, with 
a resultant increase of unemployment. 
Therefore, every nation was desirous 
of maintaining its markets both at 
home and abroad. 

The Japanese had of course felt the 
effects of the depression, and ever 
since 1929 the output of silk and other 
commodities which they sold abroad 
had been especially curtailed. They 
hoped to regain lost ground by selling 
cheaper in terms of other currencies. 
Other nations—for example members 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, especially England and Aus- 
tralia—were very much concerned 
when they discovered that their mar- 
kets not only in the Far East but also 
elsewhere were being lost to Japanese 
manufactured products. 
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The resultant strain brought on 
various complications and made a 
tinder box of the Far East. 
recollect the conferences that were 
held and how various countries almost 
came to blows over the Far Eastern 
situation. Obviously this is a possible 
cause for war, for when markets are 
shrinking people become discontented, 
unemployment increases, and some- 
thing must be done. 

A war could serve three purposes: 
(1) it could distract attention from 
the economic situation at home; (2) it 
could recapture foreign markets; and 
(3) it could provide a temporary 
stimulus to business. But is a war 
necessary for these purposes? 


EFFECTS or Currency DEPRECIATION 


In the case of Japan, prior to the 
suspension of the gold standard, Japa- 
nese prices were entirely too high to 
permit the sale of Japanese goods in 
the international markets to any great 
extent. The depreciation of the yen 
in terms of other currencies made 
Japanese goods cheaper in terms of 
such currencies, and hence foreign 
purchasers of such goods had an ad- 
vantage in prices after November 1931. 
However, this advantage has been 
gradually lost without war, and the 
situation has now reached a point 
where the continuous selling of Japa- 
nese goods will depend upon superi- 
ority of quality at existing prices, 
rather than upon a mere price advan- 
tage. Japan must therefore endeavor 
to sell her goods on a quality basis, or, 
by lowering costs of production, de- 
crease prices of her commodities in an 
attempt to meet foreign competition. 

Price depreciation provides an arti- 
ficial stimulation whereby the export- 
ing business of the country following 
this procedure is temporarily im- 
proved. Unfortunately this favorable 
effect does not last, for prices within 


We all 


the country in question gradually in- 
crease in terms of its own currency, or 
foreign currencies depreciate, until it 
costs the foreigner just as much to 
purchase the particular goods as it did 
before. When this point is reached, 
the advantage is gone. 

In the case of Japan, in November 
1931 prices in Japan converted into 
dollars were 114.90 and prices in the 
United States were 83.6; in October 
1932 they were 63.81 and 73.6; but by 
September 1934, Japanese prices con- 
verted into dollars were 100.8 while 
prices in the United States were 100.0. 
The general advantage of foreigners 
purchasing in the Japanese markets 
had consequently been eliminated. 

Japan has suffered, for although she 
increased her trade somewhat in 1935 
as compared with 1934, and changed 
an import surplus of 110,600,000 yen 
for the twelve months of 1934 into an 
export surplus of 26,900,000 yen in 
1935, this has been at the expense of a 
goodly portion of her population, 
namely, the agricultural population; 
for the improvement in manufacturing 
activities and even the betterment in 
Japanese trade have not improved the 
agricultural situation. It must be re- 
membered that Japanese agriculture 
employs nearly half of the country’s 
population. Hence, although price 
depreciation activities have amelio- 
rated the internal difficulties with re- 
spect to one portion of the population 
it has not aided another portion, but 
on the contrary has apparently in- 
jured it. 

The other nations which have 
watched Japan’s inroads into their 
markets with many misgivings have 
fortunately followed a policy of pa- 
tience. The cheaper Japan has been 
selling her goods in terms of foreign 
currencies, the more she has in effect 
been giving away in terms of her goods 
for the goods of other countries. In 
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other words, she has been giving more 
and more for nothing. No country 
can keep this up. The trend indicates 
that the watchful waiting policy of 
the other nations will in time be re- 
warded by having Japan find it neces- 
sary to stop such activities of her own 
accord. It is true that a policy of pa- 
tience is costly to the nations involved, 
but if they can hold out, they will get 
the desired results without the waste 
of lives and money which a war would 
entail, and a war would probably not 
gain those results. 


Minrrary SELT-SUFFICIENCY 


But in addition to its currency de- 
preciation war, Japan has invaded 
Manchuria with force. Why this dis- 
play of military activity, which oft- 
times has been the start of warfare? 
Obviously, Japan has desired to ex- 
pand its markets. Italy is doing the 
same thing with respect to Ethiopia. 

A question which might be asked 
and which is difficult to answer is, 
Why does a nation desire to have out- 
side sources of raw material under its 
own flag? What difference does it 
make under whose flag these raw ma- 
terials are, since the people who pos- 
sess them desire to sell them? 

One very potent reason for expan- 
sion is the desire for military self-suf- 
ficiency. Nations argue that if they 
do not control the source of raw ma- 
terials they will be at the mercy of 
other nations, and therefore they do 
everything possible to control the 
supply. 

That is one of the reasons that 
Japan has advanced for its activities 
in Manchuria. But this argument 
falls of its own weight, since Japan 
cannot be entirely self-sufficient. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the coal which 
Japan uses comes from Manchukuo; 
36 per cent of the iron ore which she 
needs comes from China; practically 


all the antimony comes from that 
country also. With respect to these 
items she is near her markets; but such 
products as copper, lead, nickel, and 
others must come from the United 
States or Great Britain or Canada. 
Consequently Japan cannot be en- 
tirely self-sufficient. But the fear of 
what might happen from a military 
standpoint should she be cut off from 
her source of supply makes her at- 
tempt to corner some of the necessary 
products where she can. 


Errects or Tarr BARRIERS 


But the desire for the control of raw 
materials is not entirely motivated by 
military needs. Under our economic 
system every country is attempting to 
broaden its field of activities by under- 
selling its competitors. The nations 
that possess raw materials seek to sell 
where they can, but these same na- 
tions attempt to protect their na- 
tionals from having similar products 
which they regard as substitutes sold 
at home by foreign manufacturers. 
Consequently tariff barriers are raised 
in order to protect the nationals 
against foreign dumping or foreign 
price cutting. This erection of tariff 
barriers leads to retaliatory measures 
by other nations, with the result that 
the country which has raw materials 
to sell often finds that tariff barriers in 
other nations make it impossible to sell 
the raw materials to them. 

The first country loses some of its 
markets, and its nationals suffer. 
The second country also suffers, for 
many of its nationals depended upon 
using these raw materials in the pro- 
duction of certain goods. With these 
raw materials unobtainable or obtain- 
able only at high prices, the substitute 
products that the second country is 
attempting to protect displace, at least 
in home markets, the other goods 
which some domestic producers were 
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manufacturing with raw materials im- 
ported from abroad. This naturally 
requires a readjustment of labor, capi- 
tal, and debts. Any readjustments of 
this nature cause irritation, and so the 
countries involved in tarif warfare 
eventually reach strained relation- 
ships. It is true that the tariff barrier 
has provided protection at home, at 
least to some extent, and that internal 
dissension is thus alleviated. But it 
is alleviated at the expense of external 
dissatisfaction.. 

Favored-nation treaties and tariff 
barriers are often the basis for argu- 
ments which at times become so 
acrimonious as to lead to armed strife, 
because the country losing its foreign 
markets cannot afford to do so and 
feels that it has been personally af- 
fronted by the nation increasing the 
tariff barriers, barriers which probably 
are erected merely because of eco- 
nomic difficulties at home. So here 
also we have a latent cause for war, a 
cause which is especially potent when 
every nation is seeking foreign mar- 
kets. Outlets for goods thus appear 
to be a keystone in the determination 
of world economy and world peace. 


Desire ror MARKETS AND 
ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 


Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the 
League Assembly last September, sug- 
gested an investigation especially with 
regard to colonial raw materials, ask- 
ing that the emphasis in the terms of 
reference should fall upon the free dis- 
tribution “among industrial countries 
which require them so that all fear of 
exclusion and monopoly may be re- 
moved once and for all.” Japan’s 
Foreign Minister is reported to have 
made a secret reply to the British Gov- 
ernment to the effect that “in his opin- 
ion there could be no better way to 
maintain world peace.” 

At the present stage of development 
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of the world there are certain raw 
materials which are and will probably 
continue for a period of years to be 
absolutely essential to nations for pur- 
poses of industrial development and 
national defense. Some of the great 
powers, notably the British Empire 
and the United States, own or control 
to a considerable extent the world sup- 
ply of a majority of these raw mate- 
rials. On the other hand, nations like 
Japan and Italy must depend upon 
foreign sources to a large extent. 
With competition as it is and with 
the fear of invasion of home markets 
by products of other countries, it is 
obvious that every country will at- 
tempt to obtain markets for its manu- 
factured products and sources of raw 
materials which it can control. The 
attempt to control these leads to diffi- 
culties with other nations, difficulties 
which in turn only too often lead to 
armed strife. And yet no one country 
can be entirely self-sufficient from an 
economic standpoint. Japan, in its 
attempt to increase its self-sufficiency, 
must realize that its production of 
coal in 1934 was but 3 per cent of the 
total of the world; iron ore but .1 per 
cent; petroleum but .1 per cent; copper 
7 per cent; and so forth. There is 
considerable doubt as to whether the 
new markets which Japan has opened 
in Manchukuo for her goods are worth 
the military costs involved. It is said 
that many of the nations owning the 
largest colonial possessions are begin- 
ning to doubt the material worth of 
these possessions to them, relative to 
their cost. But under our present 
economic system the desire for assured 
markets and assured sources of raw 
materials has only too often led to war. 


Economic SANCTIONS 


If, as we have said before, outlets 
for goods are the keystone in the de- 
termination of world economy and 
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world peace, it would appear to be a 
simple matter to tell a country which 
insists upon waging war which other 
nations regard as unwarranted that its 
markets will be cut offi—that the other 
nations will refuse to sell to it and to 
buy from it. 

Theoretically this should bring the 
offending country to terms. But in 
practice it cannot do so if the offend- 
ing country is a big buyer of products 
from other nations. For example, the 
United States has to consider carefully 
employing economic sanctions refus- 
ing to sell to some country which is a 
big buyer of certain American prod- 
ucts. If the United States follows 
through and insists upon doing this, 
the American outlet for these partic- 
ular goods is lost, unemployment in- 
creases, and there is an added strain 
with respect to the relief rolls. Fur- 
thermore, the American manufacturer 
feels that some other nation not a 
party to these arrangements will cap- 
ture these markets forever. 

Thus, in times of economic stress 
it is very difficult to employ economic 
sanctions as a means to prevent war, 
because of the effects of such sanctions 
on the internal economy of the nations 
employing them. We must also not 
overlook the possible loophole where- 
by sales can be made to a neutral 
country with no questions asked. 
There is no reason why the goods 
shipped to a neutral country cannot 
be reshipped to the offending nation, 
thus nullifying all effects of sanc- 
tions. 

It consequently appears not feasible 
to attempt at this particular time to 
inaugurate a system whereby there 
would be a free distribution of essen- 
tial goods among all industrial nations, 
in view of the fear of substitutes, price 
cutting, and underselling which our 
competitive system engenders. 

Money is a powerful weapon in 


the shaping of the destinies of whole 
countries, as well as of individuals. 
Diplomatic actions can be con- 
trolled through financial arrange- 
ments. Thus, France’s small allies in 
Central Europe have been supported 
to a considerable extent with French 
loans ever since the World War. 
These nations in turn have shaped 
their policies in accord with French 
policies, and France’s policies have 
been based upon a fear of German 
military strength. The taut situation 
in Western Europe is the result of this 
fear upon the part of France, the sup- 
port of her allies, and, on the other 
hand, the desire of Germany for an 
expansion of markets in order to al- 
leviate her own internal economic 
situation. 

And so we see that currency de- 
preciation wars, tariff wars, and price- 
cutting wars may all lead to military 
war under an economic system which, 
competitive as it is, brings on such 
measures. 

At this point it should not be over- 
looked that preparations for war pro- 
vide a temporary stimulus to industry, 
as well as distractions from internal 
difficulties. These are factors of no 
mean moment when a government is 
having a difficult struggle to stay in 
power. 

Final analysis would thus tend to 
indicate that while the root of war is 
economic, the economic cause of war 
is really part of a broad economic sys- 
tem which cause apparently cannot be 
eradicated without making some fun- 
damental changes in the system as a 
whole. The ability to permit the free 
inflowand outflowof all goodsthrough- 
out the world without regard to the 
effects which “substitutes” might 
have on internal economics, does not 
seem feasible in the near future. Fur- 
thermore, the use of economic sanc- 
tions does not appear possible so long 
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as there is a pressing need for outlets 
for goods, 


Patrence Is PREFERABLE to War 


And yet the difficulties pointed out 
do not mean that we are inevitably 
headed for war. It has already been 
shown that where currency deprecia- 
tion is practiced in an attempt to gain 
additional markets, patience and for- 
bearance on the part of other nations 
will eventually lead to an almost auto- 
matic adjustment by the offending na- 
tion—an adjustment accomplished 
without the difficulties of war. If this 
is possible with respect to this one 
phase of economic activity, is it not 
possible with respect to all phases? 

It is true that economic causes for 
war are closely linked to our economic 
system and that it is difficult to eradi- 


cate these causes without effecting 
changes at least in a portion of our 
present economic setup. But we have 
already proved that war is not an in- 
evitable concomitant of our economic 
system. Letting nature take its 
course, if we mean by that letting the 
particular country involved carry on 
economic activities which all others 
recognize as unsound, will eventually 
reap its own rewards. True, this pol- 
icy may entail a great degree of suffer- 
ing on the part of other countries, but 
it does seem that this suffering will not 
be at all comparable with the greater 
amount of suffering which would re- 
sult if war were declared in order to 
bring about the economic balance pre- 
viously prevailing—a balance which 
war tends to destroy rather than to 
regain. 
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The Crisis of Finance Capitalism 


By Geroren W. EDWARDS 


AY I present the subject of the 
crisis of finance capitalism first 
` from the historic point of view in an ef- 
fort to maintain a proper perspective, 
and second from the comparative view- 
point by tracing briefly not merely the 
events in our own country, but those 
abroad as well. Let us view the prob- 
lem not merely from the standpoint of 
finance in the narrow sense, but also 
from the broad non-financial, political, 
economic, and even philosophic trends. 
We are living today in an age of fi- 
nance capitalism. Liefmann, the Ger- 
man economist, has a better term which 
is not easy to translate. He calls it the 
age of “stock-and-bond” capitalism, or 
really security capitalism.1 We live 
in an age of negotiable securities, under 
a system whereby the savings of the 
community are converted into invest- 
ments, evidenced by stocks and bonds, 
for the purpose of financing the under- 
takings of corporations and govern- 
ments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM 


This is a new system, for it has 
evolved over only a little more than a 
century. Its development, which came 
mainly after the Napoleonic Wars, was 
deeply influenced by non-financial 
forces. In the field of politics this was 
the age of the rise of liberalism, of the 
growth of parliamentary government 
and of democracy. In the field of eco- 
nomic philosophy this was the period of 
the dominance of the classical school of 
economics—a school which championed 
the theory of laissez faire, taught the 
encouragement of the art of saving, and 
stimulated thrift. In the monetary 


1 Liefmann, Robert, Beteilungs und Finanz- 
derungsgesellschafien, fifth edition, 1931, p. 29. 
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field there was a slow acceptance of the 
gold standard, first by England and 
then, in the latter part of the century, 
by most of the Continental countries. 
In the field of production there was a 
rapid growth in output, for the first in- 
dustrial revolution increased the output 
of the farms as well as of the factories. 
But this ever increasing output, first in 
England and then somewhat later in 
France and Germany, was on the whole 
absorbed by the overseas trade and for- 
eign markets, and there appeared to be 
general adjustment between world 
production and consumption. 

In the financial field the banking sys- 
tem developed rapidly. From small 
private banks there grew the great 
joint stock institutions such as the Mid- 
land Bank of London, the Credit Lyon- 
naise in France, and the Deutsche Bank 
in Germany. The central banks evolved 
from feeble organizations created mainly 
to bolster the weakening national treas- 
uries into powerful machines with well- 
developed means for controlling the 
credit flow of whole countries. Stock 
exchanges grew from mere semi-organ- 
ized fairs where goods were exhibited 
into well-administered markets for the 
transfer of paper claims to wealth. 
Thus there came to be a well-integrated 
system of finance in the leading coun- 
tries of the world. 

The supply of capital increased rap- 
idly during the course of the nineteenth 
century. Not only did the amount of 
savings increase, but they were more 
efficiently mobilized and more easily 
available for the capital market. In 
the field of economics we have come to 
realize the importance of velocity of 
commercial credit. We still fail to 
realize the significance of the velocity 
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of investment credit resulting from the 
improvement of modern financial ma- 
chinery. 

Over this period, while the demand 
for capital on the part of governments 
and of corporations increased, it was 
still not so great as the expansion in the 
supply. Interest rates in general de- 
clined. The price of government and 
corporate securities rose, and stocks as 
well as bonds appreciated in value. In 
the last half of the century British con- 
sols rose from a price of about 70 to a 
price of 110 by 1897. 

This was a satisfactory period not 
alone for the investor, but for society as 
a whole. Notwithstanding the doub- 
ling of the world population in the 
nineteenth century, there was a more 
widespread social and economic well- 
being than had ever been experienced 
in all previous history. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADVERSE FORCES 


Then came an interlude between the 
period of triumphant finance capital- 
ism and the coming crisis. The first 
ominous sign was the failure of Baring 
Brothers. Although this great English 
banking house later resumed opera- 
tions, its suspension in a way served as 
the first check in the forward move- 
ment of finance capitalism. The United 
States had its own difficulties in 1903 
and 1907. If these disturbances are 
studied in the light of subsequent his- 
tory, they take on a new and more 
serious significance; for they mark the 
beginning of strain and stress which be- 
comes greater and greater with the 
passing of the three decades of the 
twentieth century. 

The forces which have brought 
about this crisis in finance capitalism 
are not merely events of recent develop- 
ment. Careful analysis reveals that 
they have been in operation for many 
years. In the field of domestic politics 
there was a weakening of parliamentary 


government. In the field of inter- 
national relations the period of peace in 
the early part of the century gave way 
to growing political tension. The 
Franco-Prussian War marked the be- 


‘ginning of this tide. Then came 


minor conflicts, as the Boer War, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Balkan con- 
flict, and finally the Great War, fol- 
lowed by the collapse of Russia, the 
break-up of Central Europe, and the 
unrest and difficulties in the Far East 
and in Africa. 

In the field of economic philosophy 
there was the growth of conflicting 
schools of thought, marked by a de- 
clining prestige of laissez faire, and 
confused thinking in many fields of 
economic interest: In business it be- 
came evident that there existed a grow- 
ing maladjustment between world 
production and consumption, marked 
by the increase in national production 
brought about by the second industrial 
revolution on the one hand, and the 
growth of tariff barriers and exchange 
controls on the other. The field of 
monetary policy witnessed first a 
restoration and then the abandonment 
of the gold standard in the postwar 
period. These among others are the 
various forces that led to the financial 
difficulties of the nineteen-thirties. 

In the field of banking there was a 
growing disintegration of the banking 
system, culminating in the collapse of 
the banking structure of Austria and 
Germany, and the weakening of the 
banking structure in other countries, 
necessitating government support. In 
the depression period the banks of the 
world have been holding a larger and 
larger proportion of the national debt, 
and have become in many cases merely 
investment trusts for their respective 
governments. The central banks have 
fallen more and more under the control 
of their national governments and have 
developed naturally into investment 
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affiliates for the treasuries. The de- 
mand for capital on the part of govern- 
ments has increased. Government 
debt in relation to wealth has risen 
rapidly, with debt service absorbing 
more and more of the national income. 

The nations of the world have added 
to their armament expenses and have 
frequently entered into uneconomic 
projects. This trend of armament is 
not merely a postwar development; an 
increase on a rapid scale may be ob- 
served in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the postwar period, corporations, 
not only in this country but in other 
great capital-accumulating countries, 
entered upon policies of over-capitali- 
zation and of a poor adjustment þe- 
tween their claims outstanding in 
stocks and bonds and the true values 
of their assets. There was also grow- 
ing complexity of the corporate struc- 
ture. No longer were simple corporate 
issues the rule of the day, but the ad- 
vent of the holding company produced 
complications in the stock and bond 
system, thus making valuation of 
assets more and more difficult and 
adding further uncertainty and in- 
stability to the security markets. 

The supply of capital in relation to 
this demand tended to decline, and 
even before 1914 there was a growing 
scarcity of capital. For a time, espe- 
cially in recent years, this scarcity has 
been concealed by artificial credit 
policies, often undertaken to facilitate 
the sale of government securities. The 
situation has resulted in nominally low 
money rates, but underlying it there 
is, in many cases, a shortage, not a 
surplus, of capital. 


Tue Nerens or tHE Hour 
To relieve this crisis of finance capi- 
talism, what steps must be taken? 
Only the barest outline of a program 
can here-be suggested. In brief, in the 


field of domestic politics there is a 
need throughout the world for a re- 
turn to real democracy and to a re- 
newed application of representative 
government, if confidence in the po- 
litical system is to be restored. 

In the field of international politics 
there is the requirement for drastic 
disarmament. The relation of finance 
to peace cannot be overemphasized. 
Mr. Stone has very properly brought 
out the fact that finance too often has 
been the handmaiden of diplomacy. 
It is, however, only fair to say that 
history affords few cases where the 
banker has brought on international . 
wars. If banking has been the hand- 
maiden, it has been so unwillingly, for 
the banker himself has time and again 
exercised his influence in preventing 
war. The essential fact is that mod- 
ern warfare, requiring vast amounts of 
fixed capital, is made possible only by 
the very efficiency of modern finance 
which, due to its developed organiza- 
tion, can mobilize the required volume 
of capital. 

In the field of economic philosophy 
there is need for clearer and sounder 
thought, and a realization that there 
are certain underlying principles, par- 
ticularly in the field of finance, which 
must be observed by the nations of the 
world. It would be well to face the 
realization that in the field of eco- 
nomics there is today a pressing need 
for real scholarship in the honest search 
for truth, wherever it may lead. Inthe 
field of international economics there 
is need for the relaxation of restric- 
tions, and this country, by its position 
in its own self-interest, should take the 
lead to this end. The United States 
reached the stage of international 
economy not in 1914 but during the 
eighties, and for half a century has 
been well on the way along the path 
of international economy. In the 

2 See article by Edward Stone in this volume. 
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field of monetary policy an immediate 
return to the orthodox gold standard 
of the prewar period may be difficult, 
but at least an effort to attain inter- 
national stabilization should be made 
as soon as possible., There is also the 
necessity of encouragement of saving, 
in view of the fact that we must in the 
coming years face a deficit rather than 
a surplus of capital. 


Before us in the coming years, and 
possibly the coming months, we are 
confronted with a period which may 
well be the most dramatic in the history 
of the human race. Ours must be the 
choice of whether we are entering upon 
a new dark age or upon a new eco- 
nomic renaissance which will give so- 
ciety new advantages and yet retain 
those which we have had in the past. 
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The Problem of International Monetary Stabilization 


By James Harvey Rogers 


E USED to believe, and I think 

perhaps on a purely theoretical 
basis, that great economic difficulty 
would make war impossible. Unfor- 
tunately we have been greatly disillu- 
sioned with regard to this in recent 
months. While it would be very hard 
for me to contend that the recent 
acute war difficulties in Europe came 
directly out of financial strain, I do 
think that the timing of some of these 
difficulties may be in some way very 
directly related to the extraordinarily 
depressed economic situation prevail- 
ing in certain parts of the world; and 
that they in turn are very closely re- 
lated indeed to the financial and mone- 
tary strain from which the world has 
been suffering in recent years. 

There is no question that when the 
economic situation becomes extremely 
acute, and when everything seems to 
be going to pieces anyhow, govern- 
ments, and especially governments un- 
der dictatorships, look around to see 
if there is not some way of relieving 
that economic situation. Dictators 
especially have had military projects 
which they have looked forward to 
undertaking for a considerable period. 
So, when the economic situation seems 
hopeless, and when it is perfectly clear 
that war will bring much employment 
to the unemployed by puting them in 
the army, and will likewise bring much 
relief to the heavy industries, that is, 
to the munitions industries, steel, and 
so forth, they may choose the time of 
military operations so as to relieve the 
economic situation and to divert the 
attention of the population from the 
severe economic conditions to some- 
thing else; and in the course of the 
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military operations they are able to 
introduce certain economic reforms 
which otherwise would be very diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

With this introduction as merely a 
means of relating what I shall say to 
the general topic of the program this 
afternoon, I shall proceed to the sub- 
ject of monetary stabilization itself. 


Present Monetary SITUATION 


The present monetary situation of 
the world is most extraordinary. 

In the years prior to 1929 the world 
was perhaps nearer to being a gold- 
standard world than at any other pe- 
riod in its history. Today there are 
many and various ill-defined stand- 
ards, most of which give the impres- 
sion of being in a state of transition. 

The so-called sterling group of coun- 
tries are deliberately, avowedly, and 
contentedly off of gold. That group 
includes Great Britain, most of the 
British Empire, and several of the 
northern countries of Europe; and 
some people would include Japan. 

In the next biggest group, that of 
the dollar, are the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and certain of the South 
American countries whose currencies 
are very definitely linked with the dol- 
lar. The dollar is of course on gold, 
but not on the gold standard that we 
were accustomed to a short time ago. 
It is on what I should describe as a 
tentative gold standard; that is, a 
standard in which the money unit is 
defined as a given weight of gold, but 
with the right reserved to change that 
weight of gold without very great 
formality. 

After the dollar group, we find what 
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I should call the rest of the new gold 
group, and in it I should include Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia, countries 
which recently have changed the gold 
weight of their monetary units and are 
therefore operating on a new gold 
standard. 

Next we have the old gold group, 
made up of France, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands, that are continuing 
to operate the gold standard of the 
pre-depression days. 

We have also two ex-silver coun- 
tries, namely, China and Ethiopia, and 
certain ex-gold countries with unde- 
termined standards, 


FACTORS IN THE SITUATION 


Now, let us see how we happened to 
get into this extraordinary monetary 
state by departing from the situation 
in which most of the world was on 
gold. The story is a long one, and I 
cannot here describe that whole situa- 
‘tion. It is important, however, that I 

bring out certain happenings in order 
` that I may be able to describe what I 
think is the prospect of returning to 
stability. 

If I may turn first to England, and 
look very briefly at certain leading 
happenings in the monetary field in 
that country since the Great War, I 
think it will explain something of the 
present attitude of the British peo- 
ple toward money systems. In the 
immediate postwar years we in the 
United States had very considerable 
prosperity, with a depression begin- 
ning late in 1920 and lasting through 
1921. Then we recovered very rap- 
idly, and the interval from 1922 to 
1929, known at the time as the “new 
era” in American history, was prob- 
ably the period of greatest prosperity 
in any portion of the world in its his- 
tory to date. During those years, 
England was having a very great 
struggle against depression. The 


years prior to 1925 constituted the 
period when the British were coming 
back to the gold standard which they 
had left during the war. From 1925 
to 1931 they were on gold. Hence 
Britishers associate coming back to 
gold and being on gold with depression 
—a very important fact in estimating 
the present attitude of the British peo- 
ple toward their money system. After 
1931, when they left gold, they very 
soon began to recover; and so in the 
minds of the British people are asso- 
ciated leaving gold and recovery and 
finally almost prosperity, if their state 
at the present time may be so de- 
scribed. 

Turning next to the United States, 
I shall say very little indeed. During 
the period of the twenties we were at- 
tracting very much of the gold of the 
world, just as we are doing now, only 
at that time less rapidly. It was a 
period in which our foreign loans were 
extended in very large volume to 
many parts of the world. It ended 
with a period in which these loans were 
cut off; and in my opinion the sudden 
curtailment of these loans was one of 
the leading influences in precipitating 
the world depression which almost im- 
mediately followed. Once we cut off 
our foreign loans, we tended to attract 
gold in still larger quantities. How- 
ever, we could not attract much more 
gold without causing very grave diffi- 
culties in other parts of the world. 
The fact that we did attract gold in 
such quantities, therefore, was one of 
the leading influences that finally took 
so much of the gold away from the 
British that they were unable to stay 
longer on the gold standard. 

I come to France as the next of the 
leading monetary countries during 
that period. In the early part of the 
period France was suffering inflation. 
Unlike Americans, the French people 
know what inflation is, and they do 
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not like it, I can assure you, any more 

than any other country likes it that 
_ has once experienced it. They asso- 

ciate inflation with all sorts of difficul- 
. ties, and they associate it likewise— 
bear in mind—with being off of gold. 
Their major difficulties came when 
they were off gold, and not when they 
were on it. They came back to a sta- 
ble exchange in December 1926, and 
back to gold in 1928. Not very long 
after that, they began to have other 
difficulties which at the present time 
have become so extraordinarily acute 
that many are now wondering how 
long they can continue on gold. Nev- 
ertheless, in the mind of the average 
Frenchman are still associated: Off 
gold, inflation, and much difficulty. 
On gold is associated with recovery; 
and only with the very recent period of 
being on gold are associated the severe 
troubles that the French are now suf- 
fering. 

The fact that the French franc was 
stabilized in 1926 at-a very low rate, 
that is, at 125 to the pound sterling, 
led France likewise in the succeeding 
period (after December 1926 and until 
other leading currencies were de- 
preciated) to attract very much gold 
from various other countries. When 
the French pull on gold was added to 
the American pull, the pressure on the 
gold supply behind the pound sterling 
became so severe that it was only a 
question of time before the British 
should be pushed off of gold, as oc- 
curred in 1931. 


BENEFITS OF DEVALUATION 

Now, if we are going to revise a situ- 
ation which, looked at as a whole, 
seems very chaotic, we had better find 
out what the people concerned have 
got out of that situation. Naturally, 
what they have got out of it varies 
from group to group. In order to save 
time, I shall now make another divi- 


sion of the currency systems of the 
world. I shall speak only of the low 
exchange standard countries as con- 
trasted with the high exchange stand- 
ard countries. The sterling and dol- 
lar groups, which represent about 
three fourths of the economic system 
of the world, are on low exchange 
standards. The old gold group, which 
represents a very small portion indeed 
of the world’s economy, and a number 
of other countries which keep up the 
fiction of the gold standard, constitute 
the high exchange standard countries. 

In the countries of low exchange 
standards, very definite things have 
occurred. Not only has the low value 
of the currency affected trade, but it 
has also affected prices, and this effect 
in certain cases has been quite auto- 
matic and very beneficial. In order 
that I may make that perfectly clear, 
I will pick out the country that has 
perhaps gained most from the ex- 
change depreciation method of in- 
creasing prices, viz., New Zealand. 
New Zealand is a country which pro- 
duces little but basic raw materials, 
and almost all of them are agricultural 
products. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total 
production of that country is of such 
basic raw materials. The chief mar- 
ket for most of New Zealand’s prod- 
ucts was in London, in terms of pounds 
sterling. When the value of the New 
Zealand pound was reduced to 1.25 to 
the pound sterling, the prices of those 
products moved up quite automati- 
cally almost to the same extent. 
With the debt situation which existed 
in New Zealand at the time, there was 
nothing available that could have 
brought more quick automatic relief 
to the whole farming population 
(which made up most of the produc- 
tive classes) than that sort of de- 
valuation. 

I am not maintaining that in the 
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United States the same was equally 
true; certainly it was not, because in 
the United States, comprising, as it 
does, about 40 per cent of the economic 
system of the world, the market for 
practically everything is to a very 
large extent inside of the United 
States. It was only to the extent that 
the market was outside of the United 
States that we could hope to get the 
same sort of automatic price result. 
Nevertheless, we did get a very con- 
siderable increase in prices as a result 
of the depreciation of the American 
dollar with respect to other currencies 
in which important markets for our 
raw materials existed. 

Certainly it is true that a country 
with a low exchange value has a tem- 
porary advantage in the international 
trade of the world. The most striking 
example is that of Japan. Japanese 
products have had an extraordinary 
advantage over the products of other 
countries because of their very low 
cost of production, which comes to a 
considerable extent out of the low 
value of the yen. Japanese markets 
actually expanded in a world where the 
general total of international trade was 
reduced to something like 40 per cent 
of its original (1929) amount. In- 
deed, the actual total of Japanese 
trade increased. 

There is another very important ad- 
vantage that has come out of going off 
gold—not primarily out of depreciated 
currency, but out of the going off gold 
itself. If you look back to the year 
1932, you will recall what happened 
when we talked about the mildest of 
inflationary devices in the United 
States, that of expanding our credit 
through open market operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Immedi- 
ately that policy was threatened, gold 
began to leave the United States in 
very large quantities. When the ini- 
tial steps were taken to put that policy 


into operation, more gold left. It be- 
came clear that if we were going to use 
any inflationary device (and I main- 
tain that with the sentiment through- 
out the country as inflationary as it 
was in that period we were going to 
have something of the sort whether we 
wanted it or not) it was apparent that 
something would have to be done with 
regard to the gold standard. It was 
under those circumstances that the 
United States left gold. 

Finally, let me bring up this last ad- 
vantage, that is, the advantage in gen- 
eralrecovery. If you will simply look 
around you as a man from Mars would, 
and see what has happened in the vari- 
ous groups over the world, I think you 
will discover that without exception, 
recovery has already started, and in 
many places has progressed to a very 
great distance, in the countries that 
have reduced conservatively the 
values of their currencies. On the 
contrary, you will find that in not one 
single other country (except those en- 
gaged in extensive military prepara- 
tions) has recovery even started. 
Some people will call that a miraculous 
coincidence. I personally learn from 
the facts and from few other sources. 


ILL Errects or DevaALUATION 


Let me turn next to another part of 
the picture, that is not so rosy. I 
have tried very briefly to take up the 
internal effects of currency deprecia- 
tion. Let us turn now to the interna- 
tional aspects. Those have been very 
serious, indeed. Countries with their 
gold supplies threatened began imme- 
diately to protect those gold supplies. 
The first protection was usually to 
raise protective tariffs. If a currency 
is threatened and gold is being lost, the 
difficulty is that outpayments are ex- 
ceeding inpayments. The most obvi- 
ous way to keep that from occurring is 
to reduce the outpayments to a certain 
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extent; and the most obvious way to 
check outpayments is to limit imports. 
Well, that was resorted to immedi- 
ately. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that raising tariffs was not 
enough, and almost every conceivable 
means of interrupting international 
trade was used—quota systems, re- 
strictions on this or that sort of trade, 
and finally, exchange restrictions 
which made it difficult or impossible 
to get money to pay for the goods 
when bought abroad, or for most other 
external payments. 

Under those circumstances, as al- 
ready mentioned, the total of world 
trade was reduced to 40 per cent of 
its 1929 total; and that reduction came 
in a period when transportation and 
communication, the normal means of 
promoting international trade, were 
at their highest development in the 
world’s history to date. 

The international situation is ex- 
tremely bad, and unless we correct it 
in some way, I maintain that not only 
is the world not going to have the 
standard of living to which it has been 
accustomed in the past few decades, 
but likewise I think that our failure 
may precipitate or at least stimulate 
military operations to relieve the re- 
sulting situations. 


Proposep SOLUTIONS 


What are the proposed solutions? 
There are three major ones. In the 
past few years I have traveled much 
over the world. I have never got into 
a group of students of this subject in 
any country without raising the ques- 
tion as to what sort of money standard 
we can look forward to for the world 
either five years hence or ten years 
hence. It is a rare expert in this 
field who has been willing to ven- 
ture an answer, but many argue 
one or another of these three so- 
lutions. 

The first is to follow the sterling 


group and develop management off 
gold. There is much support for that 
solution in a great portion of the world. 
Looked at objectively, that would 
seem a good possibility. There is no 
question that recovery came in the 
sterling group countries earlier than it 
came in the other parts of the world, 
and I believe that when the depression 
is far enough behind us for us to 
examine these matters without feeling, 
the world will come to the conclusion 
that the countries which handled their 
affairs best during this depression pe- 
riod were the sterling group countries. 
Their recovery has gone a great dis- 
tance indeed. 

The next proposal is to stay on the 
old gold standard. That is what one 
hears in Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and France even to the present day. 
“Gold is the standard on which the 
world has prospered most greatly in 
recent years; let us stick to the gold 
standard and we shall prosper again.” 
This policy is argued by two groups of 
people. One, I shall call the financial 
orthodox; the other, the Austrian or- 
thodox. The financial orthodox is 
made up very largely of bankers and 
people interested in financial matters 
from a practical point of view. I 
think their position has made much 
impression in various parts of the 
worid. Iam interested, however, that 
their arguments are the same the world 
over. They were the same in Great 
Britain before she left gold and just 
after she left gold. They then ap- 
peared in the United States until we 
left gold, and for a while after we were 
off of gold. One hears identically the 
same arguments in the gold bloc coun- 
tries today. JI conclude that to a very 
large extent, they are rationalizations 
of natural conservatism which I do 
not disparage, but which I recognize as 
existent among those groups of our 
population. It is partly the fear of 
the unknown, and an attempt to ra- 
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tionalize what we would like to have 
returned to us. 

I mentioned, however, that it is also 
the Austrian orthodox theory, because 
a number of very able students of the 
subject, known as the Austrian school 
and the London economic school, have 
put up some extremely plausible argu- 
ments to prove that a return to gold is 
the way in the long run for the world 
to return to lasting prosperity. I wish 
I could go further into that subject, 
but my time is almost gone. 

The third solution is that which cor- 
responds to the recent American prac- 
tice, that is, to manage our money on 
gold. At the beginning of 1934, the 
gold in the United States suddenly in- 
creased very greatly. That means 
that the value of the gold in the 
United States increased; but when its 
value increased, its power to support a 
credit and financial structure increased 
correspondingly. Thus we have in- 
creased tremendously the gold supply 
of the United States by the mere act of 
devaluing our currency. I maintain 
that if management on gold is the 
solution that turns out to be adopted 
—and I think it is as likely to be as 
any—there will likewise be devalua- 
tions of the gold currencies of other 
countries, and their gold supplies will 
increase accordingly. 

Thus, with strokes of pens if you 
will, we have been increasing the gold 


supply by amounts which correspond | 


to the increases which came after the 
Klondike discoveries and the Trans- 
vaal discoveries; amounts which cor- 
respond even to the quantities of gold 
and silver which the discoveries of the 
Americas brought to the European 
countries. In other words, by these 
strokes of pens we have in certain 
ways put ourselves into the position 
in which the world found itself after 
the great gold discoveries; and history 
records the fact that after these big 
gold discoveries, the world had long 


periods of rising prices, and very con- 
siderably increased prosperity. 

The change in our money system 
means that we must manage the cur- 
rency in the future, and we started our 
management immediately we insti- 
tuted the changes. The fact that we 
created the Stabilization Fund at the 
same time we devalued our money is 
very closely connected with manage- 
ment. The Stabilization Fund was 
not created primarily for stabilization 
purposes; it was created in order to tie 
up the excess reserves of the banks 
which would have been created if the 
tremendous gold profit represented by 
that great increase in the value of the 
gold had been utilized for general gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


Prospects oF STABILIZATION 


Finally, I come to my last point. 
What about the prospects of interna- 
tional stabilization? I wish I could 
be more optimistic, but with the feel- 
ing as it is in Great Britain, I do not 
think that there is now any substantial 
political support for returning to gold. 
In addition, many Britishers will tell 
you, and if necessary they will tell 
their own public, that to go on gold 
means to go on the dollar standard, 
and to lose their freedom of monetary 
action which they now have. And 
they are right if they believe—as 
many claim-—that they have not the 
slightest idea as to what the dollar 
standard means, and that no one else 
has. I say, therefore, to expect the 
British (and they are the most impor- 
tant ones other than ourselves) to en- 
ter into a stabilization agreement 
seems to me to be expecting something 
that is not going to occur soon. 

Tn the United States, when we first 
went off of gold, a great portion of the 
public was simply horrified that we 
should have abandoned an institution 
so sacred as the gold standard. Grad- 
ually, however, that feeling of horror 
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_ has disappeared, and among all the 
presidential candidates that have ap- 
peared in the field, not one has advo- 
cated changing fundamentally our 
present monetary policy. 

In the old gold group, stabilization 
would be welcomed very greatly 
indeed. Nevertheless, their position 
seems to me to be completely un- 
tenable. They would welcome an in- 
ternational agreement as giving them 
the grounds for a politically possible 
devaluation of their currencies. But 
they control a very small portion of 
the economic system of the world, and 
in my opinion their desire for stabiliza- 
tion will not bring it about now. ` 

What, then, is the prospect for stabi- 
lization? At best, I should say only 
partial and de facto. I think the 
United States can do its part toward 
bringing us back to stability by main- 
taining the dollar at its present gold 
value, and fortifying that position, by 
guarding against inflation as I think 
the Government is doing at present, 
and by making sure that we do not 
have to lower the value of the dollar 
again because of inflationary influ- 
ences. 

I think then that the British and the 
sterling group will continue their own 
way for a considerable period to come. 
They are happy with it; they will not 
now sign international agreements 
with us or with anyone else on gold on 
that subject. They like their money 


freedom; they like their recovery. 

I think, therefore, that if we con- 
tinue to have partial stabilization of 
the type that we have already gained, 
it is all that can be expected in the im-_ 
mediate future. The dollar for more 
than two years has been completely 
stable with respect to gold; sterling has 
been pretty stable with respect to the 
dollar; and the old gold group have 
continued their troubles on gold. 

If one were to raise the question as 
to what are the stable currencies, I 
think few thinkers on the subject 
would select those of the old gold bloc. 
I am perfectly sure that I prefer the 
stability of either the dollar or the 
pound to the stability which I see for 
those currencies, the france, the guilder, 
and the Swiss franc. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
while I regret to come to so pessimistic 
a conclusion, I think that just as has 
been true in the past, whatever sta- 
bility we have we shall get by each na- 
tion’s pursuing its own ends, determin- 
ing its own affairs, and arriving at the 
type of monetary unit which is best 
suited to its own ends under a chaotic 
situation. The gold stability that we 
had in pre-depression days did not 
come about by international agree- 
ment; it came about in the way that I 
have just indicated. In my opinion, 
the future stabilization, to the extent 
that we get it, will come about in the 
same way. 
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Economic Implications of American Neutrality Policy 


By Arren W. Duties 


ODAY we are turning to legislation 

to find the cure for all our difficul- 
ties. We are attempting to legislate 
morality in banking and finance, to 
control the productivity of the soil, and 
to regulate the details of business man- 
agement. It is not the time to discuss 
the appropriateness of such legislation. 
No doubt some abuses have been cor- 
rected, but human nature has not been 
greatly changed, and we must still 
reckon with the natural forces which we 
cannot control by man-made law. 

In line with the policy followed in the 
domestic field, there are many who be- 
lieve that we should try to legislate 
permanent peace for the United States 
in its international relations. A series 
of bills with this end in view has been 
presented to Congress and some have 
already been enacted into law. The 
measures include legislation affecting 
our neutrality laws, the control of the 
arms traffic and manufacture, propos- 
als for the curtailing of our foreign 
trade and foreign loans, and legislation 
to take the profit out of war and the 
preparation for war, through taxation 
and other means. This legislation is 
directed to various phases of our eco- 
nomic life, but the objective is not pri- 
marily economic, but political; it is in- 
tended through economic restrictions 
to work toward a new course of conduct 
in our international relations when oth- 
ers go to war. 

After a period of rather complacent 
and detached observation of world 
events following our decision in 1920 on 
the Versailles Treaty, we have been 
aroused into action by what has been 
happening in the Far East, in Europe, 
and in Africa. We now recognize that 
_ we may again have to meet a situation 
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somewhat comparable to that of the pe- 
riod 1914-1917. We have come to 
realize, and rightly, that we cannot 
safely base our policy on the theory 
that there are recognized rights under 
international law for the protection of 
our trade and of our nationals. We 
have therefore turned to domestic legis- 
lation to keep us from the errors of our 
past ways as a neutral. Advocates of 
drastic legislation are asserting that a 
strict control of trade, of travel, and of 
international finance is the most likely 
way to keep out of trouble. 

Some go so far as to urge that we 
should attempt to legislate ourselves 
into a position of practical isolation in 
the event of war elsewhere; that the 
laws should be made automatic and 
mandatory. 


Tas “War Prorit” THEORY or 
Our Entry INTO THE 
Woro War 


The persons who are asserting the 
need for this type of control over our 
war-time trade and finance base their 
conclusions on a new interpretation of 
the events leading up to our entry into 
warin 1917. It is the privilege of each 
generation, and a privilege that is too 
often neglected, to profit by the errors 
of the past. But if we are to benefit by 
the past, it is important to assure our- 
selves that we have properly analyzed 
its mistakes. Today an influential 
group of persons have deliberately set 
themselves the task of trying to dis- 
credit the Americans who had an in- 
fluential part in our entry into the war 
in 1917, and in particular our then 
President, Woodrow Wilson. We are 
asked to believe that the desire to pro- 
tect war profits and loans had an impor- 
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tant influence in the decision to bring 
us into war. 

If this theory is accepted, it is only a 
step to the conclusion that if there are 
no war profits, limited trade with bel- 
ligerents, and no loans, it will be easy to 
keep the peace. Such an analysis of 
the causes of war permits so simple an 
answer to our problem that it is natu- 
rally very alluring. It means that do- 
mestic legislation, by a drastic control 
of our commercial relations in time of 
war, would suffice to keep us at peace. 

This philosophy of war cause is par- 
ticularly prevalent among the younger 
generation and the students in our col- 
leges. They see the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the war, as reflected in the 
present state of the world, and as they 
did not themselves feel the impelling 
force of the great national movement 
which swept the country in 1917, they 
are inclined to accept the conclusion 
that our motives in going to war were as 
unsatisfactory and unconvincing as the 
results of the peace appear to them to 
be. From here it is only a step to the 
conclusion that the motives which led 
us into war were selfish and mercenary 
—to protect war profits or financial in- 
vestments or the interests of our trad- 
ers, 


Business Mex’s Views or War 


American business and American 
banking have now been on the defen- 
sive for a long time; why not put one 
more charge at their door—that they 
caused America to go to war in 1917? 

One way of finding out whether or 
not such a charge is founded is to look 
back over the records of what business 
said about our entry into war in 1917. 
How did business react to the actual 
fact of war; that is, what did business 
men, by and large, think the war would 
do to their business, and what did it 
actually do? 

For this purpose the files of the 


Financial and Commercial Chronicle for 
1917 seemed to furnish the best cross 
section of unbiased business opinion of 
that day. These files show the extent 
to which the artificial war demand upon 
our supply of foodstuffs and war ma- 
terials had created inflated values. The 
record further shows that whenever 
there were rumors of possible early 
peace these values were promptly cut, 
only to revive as the rumors proved un- 
founded. But here is the significant 
point. The record shows that our 
actual intervention in the war was 
viewed by business with apprehension. 
Our profits as a neutral were great, but 
American business in 1917 did not be- 
lieve (and it was right) that our profits 
as a belligerent would be equally satis- 
factory. In its editorial of April 7, the 
day after the Declaration of War, the 
Chronicle stated that the effect of the 
President’s war speech on the market 
for securities was, on the whole, de- 
pressing. The devastating effect of 
war taxes on business was emphasized, 
and the statement closed with the re- 
mark that it was not strange that the 
week, with its momentous develop- 
ments, had not been accompanied by 
enthusiasm in Stock Exchange circles. 
The predictions were not long in being 
borne out. The stock market, which 
had reached its high on January 3, 
1917, reached its low on December 19, 
1917, when both industrial and rail- 
road stock averages closed about 3314 
per cent below where they had been at 
the beginning of the year. 

If one assumes that American busi- 
ness and financial circles were looking 
at the question of war and peace in 
1917 solely from the dollar-and-cents 
point of view (and this I do not for a 
minute believe to be the ease), the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: that 
business as reflected in stock market 
prices was apprehensive of the termina- 
tion of our neutrality, but this appre- 
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hension was almost equal whether our 
neutrality terminated through general 
peace or through our intervention in the 
war. It was the continuance of neu- 
trality and not our intervention in the 
war that business men, had they con- 
sulted only their balance sheets, would 
have favored. 

It has been suggested that business 
circles felt that the only way to save 
the swollen profits of neutrality was to 
go to war. To save a few billions in 
loans we should spend ten times as 
much—sums which eventually would 
be repayable largely through taxing the 
same classes of people which were al- 
leged to be so interested in the war prof- 
its. It is difficult to believe that busi- 
ness could have taken so distorted a 
view of economic realities. 


Decision Was Nor MATERIALISTIC 


The preservation of neutrality, I am 
convinced, depends more upon the state 
of our mind than upon the state of our 
pocketbook. While our mental atti- 
tude is undoubtedly influenced by fi- 
nancial considerations, it would be un- 
fair to say that our decision in 1917 was 
reached for materialistic reasons. At 
least the vast majority of the American 
people did not so view the situation. 
As compared. with the rank and file of 
Americans who supported our entry 
into war, what percentage were inter- 
ested, either directly or indirectly, in 
war profits from sales to the Allies or in 
the Allied loans? Certainly only a 
very small percentage. Even admit- 
ting that those so interested represented 
a very vocal and influential group, 
they were in no position to assert the in- 
fluence which is now attributed to them. 

And finally, to those of us who knew 
Woodrow Wilson in those days, it is in- 
conceivable that he was influenced by 
arguments from any particular class of 
vested interests which might have 
gained financial advantage from war. 


His entire career, from the early days at 
Princeton and as Governor of New 
Jersey, showed his detachment from the 
influence of any special group or class 
of business interests. It is a strange 
perversion of history that anyone today 
can really credit the idea that the sav- 
ing of our commercial or financial in- 
vestment in an Allied victory was one 
of the influential causes of his decision. 

Economic interests are only one of 
the many factors which tend to create 
a war psychology. We need to con- 
sult not only the economist but also the 
psychologist. We need to get at other 
vital factors which tend to create a na- 
tional sentiment for war. 


VITAL NATIONAL INTERESTS 


Whenever rights which a nation has 
come to believe are vital and which that 
nation has asserted to be vital are 
denied by other nations, there is danger 
of war. As Senator Borah expressed it 
in the recent Senate Hearings on the 
neutrality legislation, “I would not 
hesitate a moment to go to war if they 
invaded a vital right which this coun- 
try has established as its policy.” This 
idea of “national interests” goes far to 
explain the situation in Japan, in Ger- 
many, and Italy today. The govern- 
ments in these countries have per- 
suaded their people that the obtaining 
of certain objectives are vital to them, 
and the people have come to believe it. 

Unfortunately it makes little practi- 
cal difference whether these objectives 
are really vital, or mere illusions, 
Where you have aroused national senti- 
ment over any issue, however trivial, 
the danger of war is present. If the 
United States is ever again called upon 
to decide its course of action, whether 
to maintain neutrality or to become a 
belligerent, the decision will turn on the 
same factors. Has the nation, for 
whatever reason it may be, come to 
view certain issues as vital? 
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When we went to war in 1917 it was 
not to protect our profits but to pre- 
serve principles, and also what we then 
considered to be cultural values. We 
viewed a German victory not as a men- 
ace to our industry or banking, but as a 
menace to our institutions. Who can 
say today that we were fundamentally 
wrong in 1917 in the view that we took 
of the consequences of a German vic- 
tory? 


Our Neurrauiry Pouce IN 
RETROSPECT 


Whether we were correct, whether 
we were wise in claiming broad rights of 
trade and commerce at the outset of the 
war in 1914, may be open to question. 
We must recognize that the assertion of 
these rights and their denial by Ger- 
many helped to create the issue of pres- 
tige and led to the feeling that vital in- 
terests were involved. However, it 
should be noted that our policy of in- 
sisting upon the right to trade and to 
travel was first formulated early in 
1914, before we had any substantial 
commercial or financial interests in an 
Allied victory. Further, this policy 
became a matter of national honor 
through two incidents which involved 
the loss of American lives, not the loss 
of American property; namely, the 
“Lusitania” and “Sussex” cases. 

Today we have no reason to accept, 
without critical examination, the neu- 
trality policy of 1914-1917, as neces- 
sarily a wise precedent to follow in any 
future wars. However, we will make 
more progress towards correcting the 
mistakes of the past (if there were mis- 
takes) by recognizing that this policy 
was the honest effort of honest men to 
deal with a great national emergency 
and, as they then saw it, to preserve the 
vital interests of the United States, 
than by explaining our action in 1917 
as a somewhat sordid effort to protect 
inflated war-time profits. 


The issue we faced in 1914 may come 
again. The generation which is now so 
critical of our policy of twenty years 
ago may have to decide the neutrality 
policy of the future. It is proposed 
that we should now attempt to make 
their path easy; that like Samson of old 
we should be shorn so as not to abuse 
our power; lest our influence in world 
affairs be misused, we would forgo any 
attempt to exercise it. 


ÅTTEMPTS AT REVISION 


Our recent neutrality legislation has 
fortunately not gone to these extremes. 
In so far as it has established the policy 
that the United States is not necessarily 
bound by past precedent to protect its 
nationals engaged in foreign trade or 
travel, we are on safe ground, This 
may help to prevent questions of pres- 
tige from arising over matters of sec- 
ondary importance, and leave us free to 
decide as a matter of national interest 
what is vital; but if we go beyond this 
and assert that whenever war breaks 
out anywhere we will automatically and 
inevitably and under the terms of rigid 
legislation restrict our trade, we shall 
not only needlessly cripple our own in- 
dustry but we may also be setting in 
motion economic and political forces 
which will work to our ultimate dis- 
advantage. 

So far Congress has proceeded with 
caution, and, other than the qualified 
ban on loans to belligerents, the only 
restriction which we have placed on our 
trade through mandatory legislation is 
the embargo on the export of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war. 

Automatically at the outbreak of war 
all exports of arms to any of the bel- 
ligerents must cease. This legislation 
was passed with general popular ap- 
proval because of the sentiment against 
the munitions trade and disgust at 
profits from the sale of arms to foment 
or prolong wars. The sentiment is 
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natural and understandable, but when 
we yield to sentiment without thinking 
of the consequences, the result reached 
is often the very opposite of what we 
are seeking. 


Errects or Arms EMBARGO 


The United States is not a substan- 
tial exporter of arms. We export only 
about 10 per cent of the total exported 
by all arms manufacturing countries. 
There seems to be no great objection to 
applying an arms embargo in the case 
of a European war. However, if ap- 
plied in a war in South America, and 
the same is true of the Far East, the 
mandatory arms embargo may have 
very unfortunate practical results. 

To be effective in stopping a war in. 
South America, an arms embargo would 
have to be supported by all important 
arms manufacturing countries. If we 
have tied ourselves in advance to an 
embargo, our influence in negotiating 
with these countries to secure an effec- 
tive ban on arms shipments will be 
largely nullified. They will be in a 
position to monopolize the trade in 
arms and very largely to determine, if 
they so desire, the course and the out- 
come of hostilities on the South Ameri- 
can continent. Ina war between coun- 
tries which do not manufacture arms— 
and this is the situation of most South 
American countries—the access to arms 
may be a vital, a controlling factor. By 
stopping our trade in arms, we shall 
have accomplished nothing except to 
surrender a part of our influence and 
power toward limiting and possibly 
bringing to an end hostilities in this 
hemisphere. We shall have surren- 
dered an important negotiating weapon 
and obtained nothing in return. 


Errrcrs or TRADE EMBARGO 


If we carry the idea of embargo 
further and commit ourselves to cur- 
tailing the export of other articles of 


commerce, what is the effect likely to 
be? 

First of all, will such action have any 
real effect toward preventing wars in 
other parts of the world? The answer 
on this point is certainly in the nega- 
tive. There are sufficient economic re- 
sources in the world outside of the 
United States to fit, clothe, and equip 
the armies of belligerents. Cutting off 
American resources alone will not pre- 
vent war. It is true that the United 
States has possibly the greatest—cer- 
tainly the most readily available— 
reservoir of war materials. We have 
approximately 50 per cent of the world. 
production of copper, steel, petroleum, 
and cotton, and no real shortage of any 
of the essential food supplies. But 
the dependence of other countries on 
the United States for war materials is 
growing less and less. Today it is far 
less than it was in 1914. The desire of 
other countries to be economically in- 
dependent of the United States, plus 
our tariff policy and the lack of foreign 
purchasing power, has hastened the 
natural efforts of other countries to dis- 
cover and develop hitherto unknown 
resources, particularly oil and copper. 
Our predominant position as a producer 
of cotton is fast slipping, and we are no 
longer any great exporter of foodstuffs. 

Also, the apprehension that we may 
possibly close our doors in time of war 
is becoming an important element in 
hastening the movement in other coun- 
tries to achieve complete economic in- 
dependence of the United States. The 
natural urge towards economic self- 
sufficiency is now being aided by argu- 
ment from the point of view of national 
defense. We see countries at vast ex- 
pense subsidizing the domestic develop- 
ment of products which normally 
should be purchased abroad. Ger- 
many is taking oil from coal and finding 
substitutes for rubber, and has long 
been taking her chemicals from the air. 
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The economic chaos resulting from high 
tariffs, exchange controls, and fluctuat- 
ing and depreciated currencies is being 
accentuated by the fear of war and the 
embargoes of neutrals, and conse- 
quently there is insistence upon local 
production of everything necessary for 
war. 

In the case of Germany it is quite 
natural that she should have doubts 
whether she could reach our markets in 
the case of another war. Our neutral- 
ity statutes may therefore have little to 
do with the German creation of sub- 
stitutes for the necessary sinews of war. 
In the case of other countries, however, 
the thought that our markets might be 
closed may have a very definite in- 
fluence upon the trend of their eco- 
nomic development. The threatened 
closing of American markets if we are 
neutral is a challenge to every other 
country in the world to assure itself of 
other markets available in time of war, 
or, in the alternative, to bring their 
markets up to the proper point of ef- 
ficiency to meet war needs. We are 
likely to see every country developing 
its uneconomical industries—‘‘its beet 
sugar babies”—fostered by huge gov- 
ernment subsidies in time of peace, to 
the further confounding of a normal 
and proper international trade. 

Thus the threat of a trade embargo 
policy in time of war casts back its in- 
fluence on our peace-time trade and 
may seriously affect our economic rela- 
tions with many countries which are 
today our best customers. 


- Our WORLD INTERESTS 


Try as we may, we cannot eliminate 
our economic and political interest in 
the outcome of any future war. When 
we talk of cutting off our trade rela- 
tions as a neutral we are forgetting this. 

We are so far removed from direct 
contact with the present momentous 
developments in Europe and in Asia 


that we are inclined to overlook the 
fact that the United States may have a 
real interest in the maintenance of 
what we may call a world balance of 
power. We are familiar with this 
phrase as applied to Europe. I think 
it can equally well be shown that the 
United States has a very direct interest 
in a balance of power, but viewed from 
a broader and more general point of 
view. That is to say, if either in 
Europe or in Asia any nation became so 
powerful that it was completely domi- 
nant, the interests and possibly the 
safety of the United States might 
eventually be threatened. 

As far as political developments in 
these areas are concerned, it is cer- 
tainly the policy of the United States to 
let nature and the elements and the 
countries directly involved take their 
course. But at least we should be 
careful that we are not adopting poli- 
cies which might help to hasten de- 
velopments in other parts of the world 
which might prejudice our national 
economy or our security. Very possi- 
bly a trade embargo in time of war, or 
even the threat of such an embargo, 
would have just such a result, particu- 
larly if the British Empire were a bel- 
ligerent and we should then find on our 
statute books laws which hampered our 
trade with Canada and the other parts 
of the Empire. 

As one of the great and powerful 
nations of the world we cannot safely 
disclaim all responsibility for develop- 
ments in other parts of the world, be- 
cause we cannot insulate ourselves 
against the the influence which these 
events may have upon our economy or 
upon the feelings, the sentiments, or 
even the actions of our own people. 
The time may come when we will real- 
ize more keenly than we do today that 
the proper use of our economic power 
might help to promote world peace if 
we were prepared to act in codperation 
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with other nations similarly minded. 
If so used, the losses we might suffer 
through curtailing our trade might be 
justified. Until we have a clearer con- 
ception of how we wish to use our eco- 
nomic power in international relations, 
let us keep our handsfree. Itisa weak 
excuse for any self-respecting nation to 
make that because we might abuse our 
powers we will therefore deprive our- 
selves of them. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea that the United States should 
not consider itself under any affirma- 
tive obligation to take action for the 
protection of our citizens who, for the 


sake of personal or business gain, in- 
volve themselves in danger or suffer 
vicarious trade losses through the acts 
of belligerents. This situation is well 
taken care of by the provisions in our 
neutrality legislation warning against 
travel on belligerent vessels, and by a 
policy of “trade at your own risk.” 
When we go beyond this and threaten 
to close our doors to all belligerents if 
war breaks out, without regard for the 
consequences and without considering 
how it may affect world peace, the in- 
ternational situation, or our own econ- 
omy, we are closing our eyes to reality. 
We are not insuring peace for ourselves. 
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Political Implications of American Neutrality Policy 


By Feu Mortry 


HIS week we have seen every- 

where throughout the country stu- 
dent strikes against war, strikes with 
the general purpose of which, and cer- 
tainly with the orderly conduct of 
which, most of us are sympathetic. 
We have also seen the development of 
that extraordinarily clever and search- 
ing cartoon on certain American 
customs which our college youth has 
provided for us in the Veterans of 
Future Wars and their auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 

Early this week in Washington I 
attended a meeting of a new con- 
solidated peace organization, the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, at the 
organization dinner of which George 
Lansbury, that wonderful old Chris- 
tian Socialist from England, spoke. I 
think some thirty or forty organiza- 
tions are codperating in this move- 
ment, which they define as the most 
serious attempt of the American peace 
movement to exert its influence that 
has been seen in the history of that 
movement. 


UNAVAILING Errorts 


And yet, while all this effort goes 
on—and it goes on in all other coun- 
tries where such efforts are allowed by 
those in control—we feel ourselves un- 
doubtedly slipping, slipping, a little 
further this week, a little further next 
week, toward the catastrophe which 
we do not seem to have the intelligence 
or the organization or the ability as a 
race to avert. 

I thought the other evening, at this 
dinner in Washington, and I think the 
same applies to a great many of the 
student demonstrations, that the great 
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emphasis in those meetings was— 
what? Onkeeping America out. Out 
of what? Out of some catastrophe 
which seems already to be taken to be 
inevitable. It is not so much a matter 
of concentration on the elimination of 
war itself as of keeping this country 
out of something which we feel is 
coming. 

It is an emotional rather than a 
scientific approach, which, I feel quite 
sure, is not the constructive approach 
to the problem. 

A few weeks ago I was asked by the 
Baltimore Branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association to speak at one of 
their meetings on the subject of “Eu- 
rope’s Hour of Decision.” I took the 
liberty of telling my audience that the 
title reminded me of the famous saying 
attributed to Viscount Bryce, with 
reference to the Holy Roman Empire, 
that it was neither holy nor Roman nor 
an empire. And I said that even in 
this relatively safe country, remote 
from the scene of acute entanglements, 
the subject of Europe’s Hour of De- ` 
cision was all right, except that it is 
not particularly a European decision, 
it is not a decision in the sense of a 
problem which can be decided offhand 
and immediately, and it is not a de- 
cision which can be made in an hour 
or a day or a year, but only by careful, 
really scientific, concentrated and con- 
tinuous effort to analyze the conditions 
which are necessary to secure and 
maintain peace in this world. I do 
not believe that we concentrate half 
enough on that matter of what are the 
essential conditions of peace. And it 
is to that subject that I want to ad- 
dress myself. 
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RELUCTANCE TO Jorn In WORLD 
Porrtcs 


The position of our country today 
reminds me a good deal of the maiden 
of the pre-flapperite era to whom Long- 
fellow referred as “standing with re- 
luctant feet, where the brook and river 
meet.” Is that not approximately the 
position of our country at the present 
time? Weare standing with reluctant 
feet where the brook which we have 
followed down from our colonial days 
of national self-sufficiency and isola- 
tion has come inevitably to join the 
great river of world polities. 

We have to give up the pleasant 
pastime of paddling in this clear little 
brook, because it is joining the great 
currents of world politics. We must, 
whether we like it or not, merge our- 
selves with and understand the 
problems of that muddy, turgid 
river, full of whirlpools, which we 
see ahead. 

We do not like this choice, and there- 
fore I think from a psychological view- 
point it is understandable why we 
create in our minds so many excuses 
for refusing to concern ourselves real- 
istically and scientifically with the 
quite scientific subject of how to secure 
peace. 

It is not merely a matter of finding 
an excuse. In addition to that, our 
reluctance goes off on various enter- 
prises which could best be character- 
ized, I think, as witch-burning enter- 
prises. We saw that very clearly in 
the case of the Nye Committee, which 
sometimes tended ‘to compare with 
the effort in medieval times to find a 
personal devil and make it accounta- 
ble for some particular disease. So 
today we set up personal devils of 
munitions makers and international 
bankers. No intelligent person would 
deny that they have many faults, and 
have doubtless contributed in part to 


the condition in which we find our- 
selves. But we have carried the 
witch-burning campaign to the point 
where a good many of us really think 
that the roots of war can be traced to 
Wilmington or Wall Street, or both of 
them together, and that if we could 
stamp out the international bankers 
and the munitions makers, we 
would thereby solve the problem of 
war. 

Well, that is really a pitiful ap- 
proach. Yet it is very largely on that 
approach that the widespread concep- 
tion that neutrality is enough to keep 
us out of war is based. That is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous attitude for us as 
a nation to take. If we take that at- 
titude, we are going to find—and at 
no very distant date, perhaps—that 
we have very, very seriously miscal- 
culated the probabilities of the situ- 
ation. 

It is customary to refer to the 
League system, which is sometimes 
called the system of collective action, 
as idealistic and unworkable, and very 
likely it is unworkable. Iam not go- 
ing to attempt to prove otherwise, cer- 
tainly. But that does not mean that 
it is possible to set up the policy of 
neutrality as a realistic alternative to 
collective action. I think that belief 
can readily be defined as almost the 
epitome of unrealism. It has certain 
distinct deficiencies, no matter from 
what angle we approach it. 


Tue HISTORICAL ANGLE 


Suppose we take the historical 
angle. A neutrality policy has never 
kept this country out of any great 
war. It did not keep us out of world 
wars when we were a small and re- 
mote country; it is certainly less likely 
to keep us out now that we are a great 
power, involved as we are with our 
economic and political connections 
throughout the entire world. 
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But that is often said, and it does 
not make a great impression. So I 
would suggest to you that it is impos- 
sible for the United States to keep out 
of war, that neutrality is impractical, 
for the simple reason of the balance- 
of-power system. 

There also, I think, we do not get 
very far toward the bottom of the 
matter. We talk about the balance- 
of-power policy as though it were 
something distinctly European, as 
though it were an invention of the 
British so that, through very clever 
juggling, Great Britain would always 
come out ontop. Asa matter of fact, 
the balance-of-power policy involves 
the United States just as much as any 
other great power in the world. The 
balance-of-power policy is simply an 
effort of the great powers, in a world 
in which international relations are 
very unstable, to preserve a certain 
equilibrium in this instability, to pre- 
serve a state of uneasy peace by what- 
éver jockeying means they can. The 
result is that whenever any one great 
power, whether in Europe or Asia or 
America, gets so much more powerful 
than the rest, either peacefully or dur- 
ing the conduct of a war, that it 
threatens to overcome a combination 
of the others, you will find that the 
other powers tend to combine against 
this great power which has got ahead, 
in order to keep it down and preserve 
the balance of power. 

I will not go at length into the other 
historical deficiencies of the policy of 
neutrality which could- readily be 
cited. I will mention that Quincy 
Wright examined the wars of the past 
three hundred years, and found that 
in only three cases where’a great power 
was involved on either side in a war 
and where that war continued for as 
long as two years, did any of the other 
great powers succeed in staying out. 
Those three cases, as I recall, were the 


wars of the Polish Succession, in which 
England successfully preserved her 
neutrality; the war of the American 
Revolution, in which Russia preserved 
her neutrality; and the Crimean War, 
in which Austria and Prussia pre- 
served their neutrality. But even in 
those cases, as Dr. Wright points out, 
each of the powers which managed to 
preserve their neutrality was shortly 
afterward engaged in a war which 
could logically be traced to the other 
wars in which temporary neutrality 
had been maintained. i 

So from the historical viewpoint 
alone, I think anyone will conclude 
that any great power, and particu- — 
larly any power with maritime inter- 
ests, will find the possibility of its 
remaining neutral in anything ap- 
proximating a world war exceedingly 
slight. 


Economic, MORAL, AND LEGAL 
DEFICIENCIES 


The economic deficiencies of the 
policy of neutrality, Mr. Dulles has 
already emphasized. It is quite ob- 
vious that the more our economic in- 
terests are expanded in overseas trade, 
the greater will be the deficiency of 
neutrality from the economie view- 
point. In fact, I would go so far as 
to say that every unemployed man in 
this country is, if you follow the argu- 
ment through far enough, another ar- 
gument against the possibility of a 
successful neutrality in a world war. 

Nor do I wish to concentrate upon 
the moral deficiencies of the neutrality 
policy. I think they are very real, 
and I am sometimes a little surprised 
that the organized peace movement 
pays so little attention to the moral | 
aspect of the neutrality problem. But - 
here I would merely suggest that un- 
der the good-neighbor policy, to which 
the present Administration is commit- 
ted, it does not seem very inspiring 
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that any member of the world com- 
munity should see no difference what- 
soever between the gunman and the 
victim of the gunman’s oppression. 

I would also suggest that possibly 
there are some definitely legal defi- 
ciencies in our neutrality policy. We 
are accustomed to criticize other na- 
tions for their somewhat cavalier atti- 
tude in the observance of treaties. 
May I suggest that for a country 
which took the leadership in the origi- 
nation of the Kellogg Pact, in which 
the signatories renounce war as an in- 
strument of national policy, it is a 
little curious that we should have been 
so unconcerned about drawing any dis- 
tinction between the violator of that 
treaty and the victim of the violator’s 
aggression in the incident which is still 
going on. 


Is Ir WORKABLE? 


But it is not merely from the view- 
point of deficiency, whether historical, 
economic, moral, or perhaps legal, that 
the policy of neutrality must be ana- 
lyzed. It must also be questioned as 
to whether it is workable. 

There has been a very strange para- 
dox at this session of Congress, where 
we put through a neutrality law more 
far-reaching—although not nearly so 
. far-reaching as some desire—than 
anything in our past history, and fol- 
lowed it almost immediately by the 
passage of military appropriations, 
also more far-reaching than anything 
in our past history—military appro- 
priations which for the coming fiscal 
year will equal the entire budget of 
the United States Government just 
twenty-five years ago. The explana- 
tion of that paradox is that nobody in 
the War Department and nobody in 
the Navy Department believes that 
any neutrality policy will of itself in- 
definitely and successfully keep the 
United States out of war. 


Indeed, I think that some of the 
misconceptions about our neutrality 
policy are almost as tragic as the mis- 
conceptions concerning the Townsend 
old age pension plan. I use that com- 
parison advisedly, because there is a 
certain similarity between them. 
Certainly neutrality, if it can achieve 
peace for this country, is a most lauda- 
ble ambition; and certainly, if this 
country could afford to pay pensions 
to those who want them—people sixty 
years of age—at the rate of $200 per 
month, that also would be laudable. 
But in both cases the question is—is 
it practical? Is it workable? Will it 
stand up under scientific analysis? I 
fear the neutrality policy will not 
stand up under really scientific analy- 
sis any more than the Townsend pen- 
sion plan, already exposed. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


Why not? Well, let us consider one 
or two of the more obvious misconcep- 
tions. A good many of my friends 
tell me if we could control the war 
profiteers, that would end capitalistic 
war profiteering, and that would cut 
down a great many of the chances of 
war. Well, in Russia they have no 
capitalists, and my Communist 
friends tell me they have no profiteers. 
But certainly, Russia does not feel 
that she is secure from war at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is also argued by a great many of 
my pacifist friends that sufficient dem- 
onstration in favor of peace, petitions 
and perhaps definite resistance, con- 
scientious objection, in the event war 
comes, is one way to meet the menace 
of war. I doubt it very much. 

So far as the petitions go, at the 
Disarmament Conference there were 
literally millions and millions of peti- 
tions for disarmament, from every 
country in the world, and yet the con- 
ference was a failure. Of course, 
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many heroic individuals, to whom I 
would pay high tribute, could go to 
jail in any country, particularly in the 
countries which are still democratic, 
in the event of another war. But 
they would only, I fear, be immolating 
themselves. No individual and no 
aggregation of individuals fighting for 
a single cause of that sort is likely to 
be able to stand up against the levia- 
than of the modern state when it 
really gets into swing in an enterprise 
such as modern warfare. Certainly a 
heroic effort could be made, and great 
sacrifice by individuals, but so far as 
affecting the general problem of peace 
and war is concerned, I rather 
think that conscientious objection 
would be of very little practical im- 
portance. 

Again, we have the misconception 
of the isolationists. I think the mere 
figures of our swelling foreign trade, 
interestingly and significantly running 
parallel with our recovery from the 
depression, are sufficient answer to 
those who talk real isolation. For the 
man who talks real isolation, meaning 
cutting our contacts with other coun- 
tries, abandoning international trade 
and really retiring to a primitive econ- 
omy—for such a man I have only the 
highest respect, because he is obvi- 
ously sincere in his argument. But 
for the political isolationists, who be- 
lieve that at one and the same time 
we can be economically dominant 
throughout the world and politically 
isolated, I cannot say that I have any 
intellectual respect. 

Still another deficiency in the neu- 
trality issue is the feeling that we can 
handle it satisfactorily through legis- 
lative means. That illustrates a very 
curious psychological characteristic of 
the American people, the feeling that 
we can solve any problem by legisla- 
tion, and that the more difficult the 
problem is, the more necessary it is 


that the legislation should be drastic. 
Just tell the Administration that it 
must do this and do that, hamstring 
its freedom of action and tie its hands. 
If we have any respect for our Ad- 
ministration, it seems to me that in 
the field of foreign relations we ought 
to give it a certain amount of leeway. 
There it is treating with problems 
over which it has no control, which 
are imponderables, depending upon 
the activities of other governments 
which we cannot direct. But in the 
field where one would think the Ad- 
ministration should have most free- 
dom we give it least, and in the field 
where it should have least freedom 
we give it most. 

There is the effort to make neutral- 
ity mandatory. Well, if we cannot 
trust the Administration to keep us 
out of war, does anybody in his right 
senses think we are going to keep out 
of war by passing a law saying we shall 
not go into it? 


A Destructive Pouicy 


If the concentration on the ideals 
of neutrality were merely deceptive, 
it would not be so bad. But the very 
concept of neutrality is definitely 
menacing to most of the constructive 
work which has been done in the field 
of trying to ascertain the conditions 
of peace since the close of the last war. 
The League of Nations has, in the 
present Italo-Ethiopian dispute, made 
a very great achievement, theoreti- 
cally, by developing a system of sanc- 
tions and putting them into applica- 
tion—sanctions of nonintercourse, 
which have not given any cause for 
war by the country against which they 
have been applied. Italy has tried 
very hard to find some reason for de- 
nouncing the sanctions as belligerent 
acts, but has not been able to do so, 
just because each one has been care- 
fully calculated as a matter of non- 
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intercourse. There is no act of war 
in saying with whom a country shall 
or shall not trade. 

But our present policy, or any rigid 
neutrality policy on our part for that 
matter, is bound to make the opera- 
tion of a careful system of sanctions 
of nonintercourse very much more 
difficult, leading either to its collapse 
or to the intensification of those meas- 
ures through some such scheme as a 
naval blockade, which would be a 
definite act of war. There can be no 
question that our present neutrality 
policy is definitely operating to break 
down the sanctions system of the 
League of Nations. We may think 
that the sanctions system is desirable 
or undesirable; but the deeper ques- 
tion is whether it is desirable that we 
should take upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of destroying it. And 
this we are doing, I think, in very 
large measure. 

Not merely are we breaking down 
such effort as has been made by the 
world community to establish effec- 
tive restraints on the aggressor state, 
but we are giving definite encourage- 
ment to the potential aggressor. We 
are giving encouragement to the 
dictatorship which is at the present 
time clearly poised to strike in Europe. 
Because when a country of the size 
and stature and wealth and resources 
of the United States serves notice 
throughout the world that it will see 
no difference between an aggressor 
state and the victim of aggression, 
whén it serves notice that as long as 
we can continue to trade we will see 
no moral distinction whatsoever, we 
are clearly encouraging aggression. 
We are definitely encouraging states 
which are partly restrained by the 
threat of collective action to go ahead. 
I would assert that it was not by acci- 
dent that our neutrality policy was 
received with such complacent satis- 


faction not merely in Rome but also 
in Berlin. 

So I think we have in certain of our 
present activities all the irony, all the 
tragedy of a Greek drama. With the 
inevitability of the Greek drama we 
see movements which are designed to 
insure our keeping out of trouble, 
actually making it more certain that 
trouble shall come. If world war 
comes and continues on a large scale, 
I think it is almost inevitable that 
eventually we shall be dragged in. 


Basic Conprrions or PEACE 


All that is very pessimistic, perhaps, 
and I have not yet touched on what 
I consider the definite basic conditions 
of peace. Obviously, association of 
some form or other is the first and 
most important condition of peace. 
If there is to be peace in the tribe, in 
the village, in any primitive human 
organization, there must first be some 
form of association, and then certain 
penalties are established for those who 
break the rules of that association. 
Let me suggest to you that Mussolini 
was not the first victim of sanctions. 
Cain was the first. And once the as- 
sociation is established, some criterion 
for the determination of the aggressor 
must be developed. In our local and 
state and national communities we 
have the machinery for determining 
the aggressor. And when the aggres- 
sor has been determined, punishment 
must be applied to him in some degree. 

Now, is it beyond human capacity 
to solve in the international field the 
problems which have been solved, on 
the whole so satisfactorily, in a gradu- 
ally increasing sphere from the tribe 
to the town, to the state, to the na- 
tion? [think not. That is indicated 
by the fact that in the present dispute, 
sanctions have been definitely applied 
against a great-power aggressor. In 
the long run it does not so greatly 
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matter whether they fail or whether 
they succeéd—whether Italy succeeds 
with this particular venture or not. 
What is important is that this new 
device has been tried and that it has 
proved sufficiently successful to go on 
along that line. When the Wright 
brothers took off from the ground at 
Kitty Hawk, nobody expected them 
to keep right on and fly across the 
Atlantic; it was enough that they got 
off the ground. In this case, sanc- 
tions have got off the ground, and that 
is a development of enormous impor- 
tance in the history of international 
political relationships. 


Tue ESSENTIAL IMPLICATION 


Then what is the political implica- 
tion of our neutrality policy? Is it 
not the fact that we are taking a nega- 
tive attitude toward the path of 
progress which the rest of the world, 
in greater or less degree, with greater 
or less sincerity, obviously wishes to 
follow? Are we not working against 
the interests of the rest of the world 
community, and is it safe—to put it 
on the lowest basis of consideration— 
is it safe or honorable for any one 
country to take that position at the 
bar of civilization? i 
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Economic Means for Attaining and Maintaining Peace 


By René Seypoux 


OST of the postwar international 
conventions are torn. As tothe 
remaining ones, few of them have been 
respected; and if they have, it is only 
in a superficial manner. The claims 
of the nations become more and more 
violent every day and endanger the 
fragile equilibrium realized in 1919. 
The League of Nations, maimed and 
suffocated, frantically struggles for a 
breath of pure air. It would seem, 
therefore, that it is not an opportune 
time to speak of peace, of its organiza- 
tion, and of its defense. Yet it is now 
that the time has come to have the 
courage to fight for such a goal. After 
all, there would not be any merit if 
there were no danger, and faith would 
be less precious if there were no 
Philistines. Anything we do for peace 
is useful; and even if the world is 
bound to know fateful hours again, our 
experience and enthusiasm will be of 
value to our successors. 

A very popular French saying is 
that money is the “nerve of war.” 
Everybody is now conversant enough 
with political economy to understand 
readily that the money in question 
means the possibility of obtaining the 
materials necessary to the pursuit of 
war for the longest possible period of 
time. If, therefore, one could check 
the possibility of a country’s getting 
the war material which it needs, one 
would have a fair chance of doing away 
with war itself. 

This piece of reasoning is exceed- 
ingly attractive. There are recent in- 
stances where economic sanctions have 
been tried. They demonstrate that 
this question had received very little 
study beforehand, as to the practical 


aspects of the procedure. Evidently, 
should we live at a period of integral 
division of labor, the problem would 
be easy to solve. We know, however, 
that this golden age is, at least for the 
time being, in the realm of legend, and 
we have to accept the nations as they 
are. 


CIRCULATION ĪMPEDED 


At the end of the first third of the 
twentieth century, nothing exists that 
can move freely. Human beings can- 
not travel without undergoing the im- 
perious control of drastic legislation. 
Here, they cannot enter into the coun- 
try without fulfilling formalities with 
which few can comply satisfactorily; 
there, they will be admitted only if 
they can show beforehand some kind 
of a labor contract agreeable to the 
authorities. Finally, there are na- 
tions which will not even allow them 
to leave; and since these regulations 
may vary at any moment, the happy 
ones who are fortunate enough to slip 
through the meshes of the net are not 
certain that their status will not be 
subsequently modified. One would 
think of those soldiers who, after hav- 
ing gone luckily through the whole 
war, come home to be run over by a 
bicycle! 

As far as goods are concerned, the 
restrictions on exchanges are almost 
as complete. I say almost, because 
there are two tendencies, namely, the 
endeavors of certain nations to get the 
raw materials which they need, and the 
efforts of other nations to sell at any 
cost and any price. For these reasons 
there always exists a current of pur- 
chases and sales. But obviously this 
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is of an artificial nature; as artificial, 
in fact, as the obstacles which stand 
in the way of free circulation of mer- 
chandise. Prohibitions, quotas, ex- 
cessive customs duties, highly compli- 
cated specifications, and denial of ad- 
mission based on defective work and 
diseases are some of the most current 
regulations daily applied in every 
country by the official authorities, who 
by some kind of derision bear the name 
of “Service of Commercial Agree- 
ments.” 

There remain, then, capital and 
money. One may confidently state 
today that it travels almost regularly 
in one direction only. Everybody 
wants to get money, but nobody wants 
to give any of it away. The result is 
that generally whatever capital is 
available remains idle, and this kind of 
unemployment is as dangerous as 
labor unemployment, leading to the 
same unhealthy results. After having 
ruined money for the sake of trade, 
trade has been ruined for the sake of 
money. This intertwined waste has 
resulted in the destruction of trade 
and money, and it is not altogether 
certain that some day the ultimate re- 
sult will not be the ruin of production. 

So at the precise moment when com- 
munications have become so rapid 
that all men are neighbors, in the cen- 
tury of airplane and radio, the world 
is partitioned with walls. It is merely 
a series of fortified camps where the 
stacks of mysterious factories are 
smoking, and where carefully studied 
and directed radio propaganda is 
screaming. One would think of a 
large kennel where all the dogs are 
barking at the moon. 

These are the facts. The theoreti- 
cal exponents of a liberal or planned 
economy may feel sorry about it. 
One may think that there is a com- 
plete lack of knowledge of the funda- 
mental economic laws. Nevertheless, 


this state is the result of human ac- 
tions. To refuse to admit it would be 
to believe in fate and refuse to grant 
to man any dignity or initiative. 
Now that this situation has been set 
forth in its true light, is it possible to 
find some explanation for it? We þe- 
lieve so. 


Fear Resraicrs ExcHances 


When a nation adopts a regulation 
purported to restrict human, commer- 
cial, or financial exchanges, it is done 
in every instance with the view of ' 
salvaging some supposedly threatened 
rights. Often it is in the name of 
ethics, liberty, or progress that these 
defensive measures are enacted. This 
word of defense is the true password 
of the contemporary world, but its 
correct name is fear. There is the 
political fear of the countries which 
believe that they are threatened by 
military action or by an economic 
blockade; there is the social or con- 
servative fear of the governments 
which are endeavoring to protect in- 
dustries of a purely artificial nature, 
and which try to give life to lines of 
activity completely dead. 

These two kinds of fear are often 
fed by the same roots, and they both 
lead to self-sufficiency: the former be- 
cause a country should be self-suffi- 
cient in time of war, and the latter 
because the maintenance of national 
industries working at a cost far greater 
than the world cost naturally leads 
gradually to a closing of the national 
market, which becomes tighter every 
day. The concept of usefulness dis- 
appears and is replaced by the concept 
of national necessity. The cost of 
production no longer matters. It goes 
without saying, of course, that the 
goods thus produced are burdened by 
a greater or less percentage of unneces- 
sary cost, and therefore the purchasing 
power of the nation is decreased. The 
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nation believes that it is fighting for 
freedom from its economic masters, 
while it is, on the contrary, binding 
itself with new fetters. The nation 
does not understand, and, what is more 
serious, does not want to understand. 
It becomes restless and irritated, and 
considers that other countries, more 
reasonable and therefore happier, are 
responsible for its hardships. It un- 
dergoes a persecution complex, with a 
desire to fight to maintain its closed 
economic policy; and losing sight of 
the most elementary economic prin- 
ciples, will go as far as to want 
to buy nothing and sell as much as 
possible. 

Thus the economic war will go on, 
because the other countries do not 
want the goods and cannot let them 
circulate, and because under the pres- 
ent anarchic international relations, no 
concerted organization is possible. 

This is the kind of world to which 
we are requested to apply economic 
sanctions in order to maintain peace. 
This is obviously a military peace, be- 
cause, as we have seen, economic peace 
has been a mere word for a long time. 
Is it reasonable to hope that in this 
chaos there is place for action, and 
what are the conditions under which 
this action is possible? There are two 
aspects to this question. First, if a 
conflict is on the point of breaking out, 
for instance within a few weeks or a 
few months, is it possible to prevent 
or stop it by economic sanctions? 
Second, can we adopt economic sanc- 
tions that will make it very difficult 
for military conflicts to arise in the 
future? 


METHOD or ÅPPLYING 
SANCTIONS 


Of course, the answer to the first 
question interests us immediately. 
What is the prerequisite for an eco- 
nomic sanction to have a real influence 


on a conflict threatening to occur be- 
tween two powers? It is necessary 
that this sanction be a factor of priva- 
tion, and that it be applied to a 
product which is indispensable to 
the war life of the nation. It should 
be applied drastically, suddenly, and 
for a long time. The first point 
may appear evident, but if one 
remembers what recently happened 
in Europe, one will not be surprised 
that we desire to emphasize its im- 
portance. 

There will always be the temptation 
to apply economic sanctions to a prod- 
uct which is not essential, since the 
economic interests involved in the 
loss will not shout so loudly. The 
strict enforcement by all the countries 
is necessary; otherwise, there is no pos- 
sible control. A single dissenting na- 
tion is enough to make it impossible 
to ascertain whether or not the sales 
originated indirectly in the large pro- 
ducing countries. The sudden appli- 
cation is self-explanatory: it is essen- 
tial to avoid the accumulation of 
stocks. All of the above seems feasi- 
ble, and it would appear that a con- 
certed action is reasonable. 

As far as the usefulness of the prod- 
ucts is concerned, it is not difficult to 
prepare a list of the raw materials 
necessary to a warring nation. They 
are coal, oil, rubber, copper, cotton, 
wheat, aluminum, meat, and other 
articles. 

According to the warring nations or 
to the nations which are preparing for 
war, it is possible to select from this 
list the products which are most neces- 
sary to them, and the decision would 
then be taken not to furnish them any 
more. There is no real difficulty for a 
government, whatever be its form, to 
stop the exchange of a given mer- 
chandise. But it is essential that the 
warring nation be absolutely unable to 
procure the products in question. 
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It is reasonable to assume that a 
certain amount of smuggling will take 
place through the channel of. certain 
countries which have an interest in re- 
maining on good terms with the nation 
at war. A contro! will, therefore, be 
necessary. Such control is relatively 
easy on the goods traveling by roads 
and railroads, but becomes quite com- 
plicated on the high seas. All the na- 
tions involved will incur considerable 
financial and military expenses; hence 
misunderstandings and delicate situa- 
tions will develop. 


Tue Decipine Bopy 


Finally, who is to decide on the ap- 
plication of such sanctions, and when 
shall they be applied? Should a single 
country retain the monopoly of the 
raw material under consideration, it 
would be rather easy. But with the 
exception of a very few products of 
secondary importance, no nation en- 
joys the privilege of being the sole pro- 
ducer of a given raw material, in spite 
of the efforts made in this direction. 
Therefore, an understanding between 
several powers is necessary, together 
with the good will of the others. 
Much time will be lost, which will be 
utilized by the warring nation. A 
sudden automatic action is indis- 
pensable, and this is just the kind 
of action which it is difficult to obtain 
from a dissatisfied and distrustful 
world, 

Only one body would seem to be in 
a position to assume adequately the 
delicate rôle of economic censor of the 
actions of the nations, namely, the 
League of Nations. This is, unfortu- 
nately, the body which of late has been 
unsuccessful. Is it to be blamed for 
that? I do not believe so. The 
League of Nations, without the co- 
operation of the United States and 
Japan, is merely a European league. 
Without Germany, it is even less than 


that, and becomes only some sort of a 
codperative association, the members 
of which have limited interests in view. 
Lacking authority on three of the 
greatest world powers, belittled almost 
at the very beginning of its life because 
of the absence of the greatest of them 
all, what could be the value of its deci- 
sions, especially since, as explained be- 
fore, its decisions should be unani- 
mously and unreservedly enforced? 


ADVERSE EFFECTS or SANCTIONS 


The recent events illustrate very 
well the consequence of the half appli- 
cation of economic sanctions. Even 
if it were possible to apply economic 
sanctions efficiently, they would not 
be a guarantee'of peace in the present 
state of protectionism and fear of the 
nations of the world. The apprehen- 
sion of the application of sanctions 
seems to afford a new justification for 
the development of self-sufficiency. 

The interested country will under- 
take an economic mobilization. First, 
it will try to do away with the product 
under consideration. The trial may 
be made at any moment for the pur- 
pose of training the nation. If it is 
not possible to dispense with it en- 
tirely, then the government will en- 
deavor to lower the consumption. At 
the same time, it will undertake an. 
investigation of the national resources 
in order to ascertain if the raw mate- 
rial can be produced domestically. 
This research work will be undertaken 
whatever be the cost, because the gov- 
ernment will claim that it involves na- 
tional defense. 

Following this, the scientists of the 
nation will be requested to investigate 
the possibility of producing the de- 
sired material by means of chemical 
synthesis or otherwise. There again 
the cost. of the experiment will be of no 
importance at all, and it will not even 
matter if the process is a laboratory 
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process. In addition, the national in- 
dustry will receive the order to find 
out substitutes; for instance, alcohol, 
wood, and charcoal will be resorted to 
in order to replace petroleum. The 
nation will be led to trust these prod- 
ucts, and to control their production 
and sale. The equilibrium of the na- 
tional market willbe entirely upset. 
Of course, any action of this kind 
will be easier with a strong and auto- 
cratic government, and it will appear 
to certain populations that under the 
prevailing conditions such a govern- 
ment is necessary. As a matter of 
fact, this is one of the characteristic 
traits of many governments of today, 
and the fear of shortage of such and 
such products will lead the nation to 
maintain or to enforce the autonomy 


of its economic structure, and 
therefore will favor a political dic- 
tatorship. 


So, actually, by an indirect conse- 
quence, paradoxical only in appear- 
ance, the application of economic 
measures which are purported to 
guarantee or to secure peace will pres- 
ently result in the enforcement of the 
economic autonomy of most of the na- 
tions, and the system of political dicta- 
torship. Thus, the economic war on 
rampage cannot prevent military war, 
and may even provoke it as a result of 
the irritating control regulations which 
it necessitates. Such economic war 
certainly increases the chances for 
the development of self-sufficiency 
which it generates, and finally, it 
favors the growth of dictatorship, be- 
cause every kind of war, economic or 
military, is in need of a strong govern- 
ment. 

Does this mean that economic 
measures are useless for the realization 
and the maintenance of peace? Of 
course not. Since they can bea factor 
in increasing the risks of war, they also 
certainly can improve the chances of 


peace. Like alcohol, they are at the 
same time a medicine and a poison. 
Every economic measure causing or 
favoring economic disarmament is as 
useful for economic peace as a military 
disarmament regulation is for politi- 
cal peace. Disarmament only will in- 
sure peace. But this requires a far- 
sighted policy. It is not possible to 
imagine its complete and immediate 
realization. 


Restore CIRCULATION 


The first thing to do is to reverse 
the movement and to come to under- 
stand that self-sufficiency is the great- 
est of all dangers menacing humanity 
today. This self-sufficiency involves 
the casting out of all ideals of intel- 
lectual, moral, and economic solidar- 
ity. It is anti-human. It interrupts 
not only the free circulation of human 
beings and things, but also the free ex- 
change of ideas. Our first duty must 
be to reéstablish circulation, and the 
circulation of ideas is the most impor- 
tant item. Whatever be the internal 
régime of a country, it does not mat- 
ter, provided the country codperates 
toward human progress with all its 
forces. Itis merely necessary that the 
country in question take a part in this 
progress; otherwise, it will retard it, 
or even thwart its development. It is 
not, we believe, a broad statement to 
say that codperation is easier with a 
democratic régime than with a régime 
of coercion. 

There is a great need to have men 
understand that this disarmament 
serves at the same time their ideals 
and their interests. It is essential to 
show that self-sufficiency, which 
falsely holds that the nations will be 
freed from material contingency, 
merely enslaves and ruins them. We 
have seen that useless organizations, 
such as factories producing at astro- 
nomic costs, non-rentable industries or 
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commercial or agricultural undertak- 
ings, armaments or armament fabrica- 
tions, and so forth, considerably de- 
crease if they do not annul the pur 
chasing power of a nation. 

This is the thing which one must 
keep on repeating: Make human be- 
ings free from material contingencies. 
This is not achieved by allowing them 
to produce everything by any kind of 
process. It is, on the contrary, done 
by enabling them to procure anything, 
under the most favorable conditions. 
One must show that humanity does 
not draw any advantage from the cre- 
ation of moral, intellectual, or eco- 
nomic intrenched camps, but from 
free, wide spaces through which large 
currents of ideas and expressions are 
possible. Then the material work of 
tearing down the walls will begin; that 
is, abolishing the restrictions on immi- 
gration, quotas, prohibitions, and so 
forth. As soon as a few of them fall, 
the others, will collapse too. 

When this is done, a certain har- 
mony will again prevail. Strong eco- 
nomic regulations such as sanctions 
will be eventually envisaged against 
the countries which are imperiling 
peace. A blockade will have a reason 
to exist, because there will be some- 
thing to block. 


Necessity ror INTERNATIONAL 
ÅUTHORITY 


In addition, we shall have to envis- 
age sooner or later the constitution of 
an international, permanent body to 
which all countries, without exception, 
will adhere. We shall have to give to 
it a certain judiciary power, so that 
its decisions will be applied immedi- 
ately by everybody. 

Should the League of Nations be en- 
larged, it could fulfill this rôle. Our 
first duty is certainly obvious: We 
should accept without reservations the 
idea of joining such a common inter- 
national organization. This would be 
exceedingly efficacious, ethically and 
materially; and soon there would ap- 
pear a certain stabilization of the 
minds and currencies, and a decrease 
of the aggravated nationalisms. 

In the present chaos there is no 
doubt that there is a real responsibility 
for those who stand by the idea of iso- 
lation and who refuse to codperate in 
the enforcement of peace other than 
by flashing messages and constant pro- 
tective legislation. It is from them 
that we expect the first gesture toward 
further liberation of humanity, and we 
are convinced that they will not refuse 
to make it, sooner or later. 
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Political Strain in Europe 


By SteraenP, DUGGAN 


T IS seldom that Europe has been 
under such a condition of strain as 
it has been since the year 1936 was 
ushered in. It is not often that Eu- 
rope has so resembled a powder maga- 
zine which a match might explode. 
H war is to be averted it is of particu- 
lar importance that the peoples of the 
world know and understand the real 
causes of the strain. 

One of the first aspects of war to be 
remembered is that there are other 
causes of war besides the economic. 
There are racial, political, nationalis- 
tic, and psychological causes. As the 
economic cause is the most appealing, 
it is the one that is the most often put 
forward as an excuse for purely impe- 
rialistic and militaristic actions. It is 
not hard to rouse nationalistic fanati- 
cism in any country by means of 
propaganda describing the danger of 
national extinction due to the lack of 
materials to maintain life. This is the 
chief explanation of the movement in 
favor of autarchy in practically all the 
countries of Europe. Each one wants, 
as far as possible, to be economically 
independent of all others, not only in 
times of peace but also in times of war. 


Economic Excuses ror EXPANSION 


Hence the reasons put forward by 
Japan, Italy, and Germany for their 
violations of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, 
and special treaties. These violations 
are always to the effect that the na- 
tions committing them are in danger 
of being smothered and that they 
must expand. Three particular rea- 
sons are nearly always given for this 
demand: (1) they must have equality 
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of access to raw materials; (2) they 
must have equality of access to 
markets; and (3) they must have in- 
creased territory, usually in the form 
of colonies for surplus population. 
Let us consider these reasons that are 
given, and inquire whether there may 
not be others equally valid. 

It is true that no great power can 
survive today without industrializa- 
tion. That means that it must be able 
freely to secure the raw materials for 
industry: cotton, coal, iron, copper, 
and rubber. Is there any difficulty in 
doing this? The United States is the 
most important source of cotton in the 
world. Is there the slightest difficulty 
for Japan, Italy, or Germany to get 
from the United States all the cotton 
that any one of them needs, provided 
it can pay for the cotton? The diffi- 
culty in understanding the situation is 
to assume that commerce is between 
governments. It is not; it is between 
individuals and corporations of the 
different countries, all of whom are 
anxious to sell to anybody that can 
pay for the purchase. But in time of 
war, it is governments that want to 
get the raw materials. Hence they 
want to have their own colonies from 
which they think they can be sure of 
a supply. So the demand for equality 
of access to raw materials is essentially 
a war measure, not a peace requisite. 
As a war measure, it would fail of reali- 
zation for any nation that did not have 
a sufficiently large navy to keep open 
the lines of communication with its 
colonies. 

The second economic excuse usually 
put forward for demanding expansion 
is equality of access to markets. This 
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really means colonial markets. The 
most-favored-nation clause was part 
of most tariff treaties up to the great 
depression, and did secure equality of 
access to national markets. And? 
even now, neither Japan nor Italy nor 
Germany would insist that any other 
government modify its system of 
quotas and exchange restrictions in its 
behalf. Those countries engage in 
those methods themselves. 

No, it is because preference is given 
in colonial markets to the goods of the 
mother country that the demand for 
colonies has arisen on the part of the 
countries that have no colonies or few 
colonies. There is much to be said in 
their favor on the question of discrimi- 
nation in favor of the mother country. 
When the United States acquired the 
Philippines, the trade between the two 
countries was almost nil. Due to the 
inauguration of free trade between the 
two countries, the Philippines have 
become the eighth largest market for 
American goods, the United States far 
outdistancing any other country. It 
is true that the Philippines were not 
regarded by the American Govern- 
ment as a colony, but that did not 
make any difference to the rest of the 
world. 

The wise solution of this problem of 
equality of access to markets is the 
mandate system. Under the man- 
dates of the League of Nations there 
is no discrimination in favor of the 
holder of the mandate. If this prin- 

‘ciple were extended to colonies, it 
would remove one alleged cause of im- 
perialistic adventure. 

The third economic excuse for the 
demand for the right to expand is the 
need of room for surplus population. 
This is pure humbug. Japan acquired 
Formosa in 1895, Korea and South 
Manchuria in 1905, and Manchukuo 
in 1931; and today the entire number 
of Japanese in all those areas is not 
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equal to the annual increase in popu- 
lation of Japan itself. Similarly, Ger- 
many secured her great African colo- 
nies at the Berlin Conference of 1885. 
When the war broke out approxi- 
mately thirty years later, in 1914, 
there were not 25,000 Germans in all 
the German colonies—only one fourth 
the number of Germans in Paris alone. 
And the same fact with reference to 
colonies was true of Italy. 

The truth is that the economic 
reasons given for these demands for 
expansion conceal what is really a 
psychological reason, namely, a desire 
to have a greater place in the sun, a 
wish to count for more in the councils 
of the nations, a hankering for pres- 
tige and dominance. It is that which 
has brought into play the power poli- 
tics which is causing the strain m Eu- 
rope today. Let us consider the real 
attitude of each of the great powers. 


Great BRITAIN AND ITALY 


The most urgent problem in Europe 
today is the conflict between Great 
Britain and Italy. What is the real 
situation in that conflict? For more 
than a century there has existed the 
greatest friendship between the two 
countries. Italy is a very young na- 
tion. Its unity was greatly helped by 
British friendship, whereas it was 
hindered by France. While Great 
Britain never dictated foreign policy 
to Italy as she did to Portugal, Italy 
thoroughly understood that with her 
long and exposed coast line, she was 
always at the mercy of the British 
Navy. That was one of the chief rea- 
sons why Italy refused to go into the 
World War on the side of Germany, to 
which she was allied. But the World 
War brought into existence two in- 
struments of warfare which vitally 
changed the relationship between 
Italy and Great Britain in the Medi- 
terranean, and of which Mussolini has 
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taken advantage; namely, the military 
airplane and the submarine. 

The British no longer control the 
Mediterranean; the Italians can. The 
British badly bungled the whole Ethi- 
opian problem. They did not realize 
the changed situation, and believed 
they could intimidate Mussolini. 
Neither had the Italians realized the 
great change in their place in the 
Mediterranean when the Ethiopian 
problem first arose. Had the British 
undertaken to warn Mussolini at the 
very start of his intended adventure, 
before he had sent several thousands 
of his troops to Ethiopia, in all proba- 
bility he would not have moved. 
But he could not lose face after that, 
by being dictated to by Great Britain. 
It looks now as if he would realize his 
most ambitious aims in Ethiopia, and 
if he can bring back a victorious army, 
he certainly will carry greater weight 
in the affairs of Europe than Italy has 
ever done before. And that is pri- 
marily what he wants. 

On the other hand, the prestige of 
Great Britain among the great powers 
has seldom been lower. For the first 
time in her history, it is she that has 
asked assistance from France instead 
of having France ask it from her. 
The situation is even worse. So im- 
portant to the existence of the British 
Empire is the Mediterranean route to 
India that the British have felt con- 
strained to ask not only for French aid 
in the case of conflict with Italy, but 
also for the aid of minor countries like 
Greece and Turkey. The British 
could close the Suez Canal to Italy, 
but that would unquestionably mean 
war with Italy. Now Mussolini has 
roused the Italians to the highest pitch 
of nationalistic enthusiasm, and, as a 
dictator, could bring his country into 
such a war as a unified nation, even 
though he realizes that in the end he 
would be beaten. Great Britain is a 


democracy, and moreover hates war 
and will do very much to stay out of 
war. In the meantime her prestige 
has suffered greatly in the game of 
power politics. She is not at this 
moment the arbiter of Europe, as so 
often in the past. She must retrace 
her steps, increase her armaments, and 
build new friendships. And all this 
takes time. 


GERMANY 


Now let us consider the second of 
the so-called “Have-Nots,” Germany. 
The Germans are making demands for 
the return of their colonies. They 
know they will not get them back. It 
is possible, of course, that France and 
Great Britain will decide that the Ger- 
man demands for colonies must be met 
and that they will turn over to Ger- 
many the Portuguese colonies, but 
even that is not likely. One of the 
greatest blunders of the Versailles 
Treaty was taking Germany’s colonies 
from her on the false charge that 
they had been misgoverned. By the 
Treaty, Germany was disarmed and 
her former navy was soon after sent to 
the bottom of the sea. She could not, 
therefore, take back her former colo- 
nies. But she was determined to re- 
gain her former position not only of 
equality but of dominance in Europe, 
if she possibly could. For that a navy 
was not necessary, but an army was. 
She now has the army. 

Moreover, it has become a funda- 
mental element of German foreign 
policy to remain at peace with Great 
Britain. That would be impossible 
were Germany to attack Belgium. 
Moreover, it would probably be im- 
possible to smash through the new 
French fortifications and the splendid 
French Army. Germany, therefore, 
has definitely turned east. She ex- 
pects to recoup her losses from the 
World War in the east and to domi- 
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nate the east. It is almost inevitable 
that she will secure Austria, probably 
through control of Austria by the Aus- 
trian Nazis as a result of their becom- 
ing a majority and taking over the 
government in a constitutional way. 
But she is also making herself felt in 
Europe as the very focus of anti-Com- 
munism, and will unquestionably try 
to rally to herself all the forces that 
fear the Communist peril. 

In the power politics that are being 
played in Europe today, Hitler has 
won out because of. the differences of 
attitude taken by the two great de- 
mocracies of the west, France and 
Great Britain, on almost every ques- 
tion that has arisen during the past 
year. He has only to sit tight and 
decide the moment when to act, unless 
France and Great Britain harmonize 
their differences and organize the 
League of Nations into a stronger 
agency either for reconciliation or for 
sanctions. 


FRANCE 


Ever since the World War, France 
has been talking about security— 
about the defense of the home country 
against German invasion. As just 
pointed out, to avoid bringing Great 
Britain into the war against herself, 
Germany is not likely to attempt the 
invasion of France by smashing 
through Belgium, especially in view of 
the fortifications now being erected by 
Belgium. It would probably be hope- 
less for the Germans to smash through 
the new and apparently impregna- 
ble fortifications in France, defended 
by the splendid French Army. Of 
course, allowance must always be 
made for the unforeseen when Hitler is 
under consideration. Once in control 
of the east, he might turn west, which 
the French believe he would do. 
Otherwise, it is a question whether 
French security has not now been 


fairly well attained. It would seem 
that it has, and that if the policy of 
France is simply to defend French soil, 
she has only to stay behind her bar- 
riers of forts and armies. 

But if France were content to do 
that, it would be the end of her as a 
great power. France has dominated 
Europe up to now, and is even now 
the chief influence in European affairs 
as the result of her alliances in the east, 
with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and to a less extent with 
Poland and now with Soviet Russia. 
To give up those alliances and confine 
herself solely to looking after her own 
territory would be to sink to the posi- 
tion of a second-rate power. And this 
is something the French will never 
submit to becoming. But they realize 
that alone it would be impossible for 
the 40,000,000 French permanently to 
compete for influence and prestige in 
the councils of the nations with the 
70,000,000 Germans. 


Soviet Russia 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the remaining great power in Europe 
—Soviet Russia. It is hardly possible 
to deny that Russia is today devoted 
to the maintenance of peace. She is 
far from having realized her ambition 
of industrializing the country and so- 
cializing its population. War would 
probably destroy the possibility of do- 
ing so. Yet she knows that Hitler 
rose to power as the enemy of Com- 
munism, and that he has destroyed 
Communism in.Germany. She also 
knows from Hitler’s book (Mem 
Kampf) and from his speeches that 
he is determined to destroy the Com- 
munist State, Soviet Russia, if pos- 
sible, as an element in international 
affairs. Russia also suspects, possibly 
with accuracy, that there is an under- 
standing on the part of Germany with 
her other enemy, Japan, to participate 
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in an attack upon Soviet Russia, Japan 
to be reimbursed in Eastern Siberia, 
and Germany in Eastern Europe. 
Hence the apparent inconsistency 
of Russia’s strong protestations in 
favor of peace, and the immense re- 
armament program that she is in proc- 
ess of realizing. Hence ber desire to 
enter the League of Nations which she 
once denounced, and to ally herself 
with her old and bitter opponents, 
France and the Little Entente. 
Hence her revival of the bourgeois vir- 
tues of nationalism and patriotism 
which she once treated with disdain, 
in order to protect the “Socialist Fa- 
therland.” Russia is about as nearly 


a self-sufficient state as exists. It is 
not the economic motive but the po- 
litical motive that inspires her part in 
the game of power politics that is be- 
ing played in Europe today. 


I would not for a moment be under- 
stood as the exponent of cynicism in 
making an exposition of the part 
power politics plays in the strain that 
Europe is under at the present time. 
But it is important that all the ele- 
ments of the situation be taken into 
consideration, and not the economic 
alone, if we are to have a clear under- 
standing as a necessary preliminary to 
a wise solution. 
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Diplomacy by Coup D’Etat 


By Parures BRADLEY 


The whole line of development and the basic trend of thought which deter- 
mines the procedure of responsible governments leads so heedlessly towards 
fresh possibilities of an explosion that it will require almost a miracle to avoid 
the incendiary sparks which are preparing a gruesome end.t 


VENTS of the past four or five 

years, more especially of the past 
eighteen months, suggest that politi- 
cal strain is being sharpened, that 
tension between the countries is in- 
creasing. Since Japan’s premeditated 
advance into Manchuria, and her ex- 
perimental attack on Shanghai as a 
prelude to war on a wider front before 
concerted action to impose negotia- 
tions should interpose limits to her 
strategy, the unilateral pursuit of 
policy has become almost habitual. 
The fait accompli has become the tech- 
nique—as well as very often the sub- 
stance—of negotiation. To recall 
only the most recent examples, Ger- 
many’s belatedly “announced” re- 
armament and her “symbolic” reoc- 
cupation of the Rhineland, and Italy’s 
“supreme”—-but single-handed—effort 
to safeguard her colonial frontiers by 
the “extermination” of all Abyssinian 
military forces, diplomacy by coup 
d’état seems to be developing into a 
normal procedure. 

It is not without importance to us, 
three thousand miles away, to explore 
the causes and to examine the apparent 
results of this reversion of European 
diplomacy to the methods of an earlier 
period, and to consider the available 
alternatives to regarding treaties as 
scraps of paper. For if we are our- 
‘selves to avoid traveling “the road to 
war” again, it may be that our own 


1Dr. Schuschnigg, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tria, in signed article in Vienna Reichspost, 
April 13, 1936 (London Evening Standard, April 
13, 1936). 
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interest impels a more adequate ap- 
preciation of and a more active par- 
ticipation in the search for “remedies” 
for conditions of which this “twilight 
of treaties” is a symptom. 


Basic AssuMPTIONS 


At the outset, it may be useful to 
suggest several assumptions on which 
this analysis will be based. That 
they are commonplaces of the chancel- 
leries as well as of the marketplace 
does not apparently insure them 
against oblivion, or at least from 
desuetude (not always innocuous) in 
many current discussions both popular 
and technical. Their reiteration may, 
therefore, perhaps be condoned by the 
very infrequency with which they ap- 
pear as the ostensible (though rarely 
if ever the actual) “pivots” of diplo- 
macy. 

The first is simply the axiom which 
necessarily and rightly governs the 
foreign policy of all states—that the 
national interest is the proper guide 
to that. policy. The recent explora- 
tions of what national interest has 
meant in our own history, notably 
those of Dr. Beard, suggest the infinite 
variety of interpretations of which 
those words are susceptible. But the 
core of “action” by the government 
will always be stated in terms of in- 
terest—national interest, since the 
consent and support of the nation is 
the essential sanction of the govern- 
ment’s survival. The recent demis- 
sion of Sir Samuel Hoare in Great 
Britain indicates that in the democra- 
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cies that sanction can be effectively if 
not always rationally and continuously 
enforced. But the same sanction ex- 
ists in the dictatorships as well; it may 
to us appear less real or less moral, 
but it is perhaps a not less vital factor 
to their survival. 

A corollary of this assumption is 
that foreign and domestic policy are 
not two separate and distinguishable 
elements, but simply two facets of the 
same element—national interest as 
conceived by the dominant power in 
the government. It would carry us 
too far afield to attempt to analyze 
in any detail what are all the powers 
—personal, social (especially strong in 
the field of diplomacy), economic— 
that influence policy. But whatever 
the constellation of these interests 
(powers) in control at any moment 
of the machinery of government, and 
whatever the factors, rational and 
emotional, which dominate the action 
of their spokesmen, these will deter- 
mine foreign policy on the same 
grounds as domestic. 

And the methods of determination 
willbe the same. For a second aspect 
of the present crisis in diplomacy 
which is even more evident is the 
return to overt violence as a technique 
of government. Whether or not we 
analyze the democracies as wielders 
of force only less openly than the dic- 
tatorships, whether or not we attempt 
to distinguish between the uses (or 
the users, in Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many) of violence, it is a phenomenon 
as unmistakable in domestic politics 
as in international relations. Whether 
we find its causes in postwar neuroses 
of men and nations or in the ultimate 
validity of the Fiihrerprinzip? or 
simply in the necessity of order (with- 
out law if unattainable with it), its 
pervasiveness is inescapable. The 
problem of its recrudescence in foreign 


* See, for instance, the writings of Spengler and 
Ortega y Gasset. 


relations is not, therefore, one unre- 
lated to or isolated from a more general 
issue in the conduct of government. 
“Resort to force” is not any longer a 
question simply in international af- 
fairs; it is an issue which confronts the 
student of politics in any and all of 
its aspects 

And, finally, it is apparent that the 
postwar world was equipped by its 
architects with an extent, a variety, 
and an inclusiveness of machinery for 
the pacific settlement of disputes quite 
unknown before 1919. Into the de- 
tails it is unnecessary to go; anyone 
comparing the developments of the 
past sixteen years with the preceding 
sixty would at once recognize this as 
the principal factor in the structure of 
contemporary international relations. 
And yet, despite this notable develop- 
ment, the “gaps” in the system of pa- 
cific settlement have facilitated—if 
they have not in fact induced—the 
present return to diplomacy by coup 
détat.t The causes of that return are, 
therefore, important to examine if we 
desire to consider the probable results 
of the existing political strains, and 
to discover workable alternatives to 
negotiation by violence or the threat of 
violence. 


THE Causes 


The fundamental reasons for the 
existing strains—however their pat- 
terns may vary or the elements be 
weighted in the different countries— 
may perhaps be grouped under three 
broad heads: first, increasing economic 


*That the return of violence is not simply 
a phenomenon of the dictatorships is suggested 
by W. A. Rudlin in his Growth of Fascism in 
Great Britain, London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. 
See also the correspondence in the press and the 
weekly journals following the police activities 
outside the Albert Hall on the day of the Fascist 
Party Meeting in March 1936. 

‘The “reoccupation” of Strasbourg by Louis 
XIV in 1681 is perhaps more than a geographical 
analogy to present methods. 
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insecurity for the investor, the owner, 
and the worker in the industries of 
nearly every country—an insecurity 
intensified but by no means caused 
solely by the depression; second, the 
political inequality of states, which 
remains the principal visible heritage 
of the war for many countries and for 
many European minorities; and third, 
the emotional frustration which the 
first two produce for nearly everyone, 
certainly for the great mass of the 
people in every country.5 


Economic insecurity 


As to the first, many studies have 
indicated the nature and the extent of 
the insecurities which nations as well 
as the individuals who compose them 
feel in the present world. The posi- 
-tions of different countries as to raw 
material resources, productive capac- 
ity, market outlets, and all the other 
criteria of economic power, have been 
widely discussed and thoroughly ex- 
ploited by the “have-nots” and by the 
“haves.” & 

Many smiled when Baron Aloisi 
spoke in the Sixteenth Assembly last 
September of Italy as a “proletariat 
nation”; to the Italians, the Germans; 
and the Japanese, such language is 
simply the unrhetorical statement of 
historical truth. i 

The diminishing standard of living 


5 The psychological background of the people 
portrayed in Leon Feuchtwanger’s Success or 
Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here is as fer- 
tile—perhaps more so—for the growth of inter- 
national as of domestic hatreds, 

ê Useful brief discussions of the raw materials 
status of the great powers are to be found in 
Brooks Emeny’s The Strategy of Raw Materials, 
New York: Macmillan, 1935; Sir Thomas E. 
Holland’s.The Mineral Sanction, Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1935; Clarence K. Streit’s 
“World -Organization through Democracy,” 
Problems of Peace, Tenth Series (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1936), p. 216. As to markets, see 
Remarks on the Present Phase of International 
Economic Relations, L.N. document, 1935 II 
B 1l, Boston: World Peace Foundation. 


which has become a reality for millions 
throughout the world, the growing in- 
security of employment and prospect 
of employment, can, without a com- 
plete distortion of the truth, be laid 
in part—often in large part—to the 
unequal distribution of raw materials, 
and the choking off, by tariff barriers, 
quota laws, and artificial restrictions 
of all kinds, of foreign markets to the 
most efficient producer. To explain 
that the whole process is a vicious 
circle does not help to break it—when 
important interests and many thou- 
sands of workers in every country 
will inevitably and immediately be 
adversely affected. 

Economic nationalism may be mutu- 
ally destructive to everyone in the 
long run; what is only too clearly 
evident to many who gain a livelihood 
in the protected industries is that in 
the short run it means jobs, profits, 
and dividends. And in any case, it 
is the foreign nation which is all too 
easily identifiable as the Mephistoph- 
eles of the play; the argument can, 
more often than not, be quite plau- 
sibly footnoted by pointing to the 
swollen territorial, industrial, and 
financial gains of the “haves” by the 
spokesmen of the “have-nots.” 


Political inequality 


And the economic argument is but- 
tressed by the political. The Ver- 
sailles diktat is not merely a German 
specter. Italy has never forgotten the 
unequal. distribution of the spoils 
among the victors; Japan has not 
ceased to resent the refusal of the 
white powers to accept the principle 
of racial equality. 

The position of inequality, in arms, 
in territorial dismemberment, and in 
reparations demands, forced on Ger- 
many by the Treaty of Versailles—to 
say nothing of the irrelevant but ex- 
plosive war-guilt clause—would not 
have been tolerated by any other 


country with better grace. Nor could 
any other country have made a more 
effective effort to overcome the odds 
by a genuine attempt to meet the 
demands placed upon her. But with 
what result? In what essential ele- 
ments was the German effort rewarded 
by the spontaneous recognition by the 
Entente victors of the effort or the 
will behind it? What concessions, 
economic or political, were offered to 
Germany for fifteen years, that were 
not simply insurance against her col- 
lapse? And to what extent did the 
victorious powers themselves honor 
their own signatures with respect to 
disarmament in the fact of the 
thoroughgoing disarmament of Ger- 
many? While the inequalities of the 
treaty remained, could Germany, on 
the face of the record, expect to receive 
equal treatment about colonies, about 
concessions, or about reduction of 
armaments? 

Similar questions might be asked 
about the position, practical if not 
legal, of Italy and Japan. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the spokesmen of 
the masses in these countries have 
decided to cut the Gordian knot and 
to embark on policies of self-satisfac- 
tion which the other powers—the 
“haves”—find disturbing to their 
“national interest” in the status quo? 


Emotional frustration 


But the choice of methods for at- 
taining self-satisfaction remains. And 
here the third element, emotional 
frustration, is most significant. For 
it is the internal tensions which eco- 
nomic security and political inequality 
(or the sense of it) produce, that ex- 
plain if they do not justify the return 
of violence alike in domestic politics 


"See S. K. Ratcliffe’s The Roots of Violence 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1934), p. 21: “There 
has not been within the past century a national 
achievement to set beside this” (the restoration, 
economic and political, of Germany). 


new and startling uses. 
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and in foreign policy. The most re- 
surgent nationalisms are products of 
this frustration of hope in the minds 
and hearts of the vast majority in 
every walk of life in the countries 
most adversely affected by postwar 
economic and political trends. The 
passionate allegiance of the great mass 
of the peoples of Germany and Italy 
and Russia to their spokesmen is due 
to their belief—or hope—that those 
spokesmen will lead them out from the 
Slough of Despond into the Promised 
Land. The dictators are able to 
march over “the dead corpse of 
Liberty” because Liberty did not pro- 
duce real equality or essential fra- 
ternity. There is an equality in sub- 
ordination to discipline and action 
and a fraternity of the barrackroom 
which, alien though they appear to 
our own political traditions, are often 
more tangible and satisfying symbols 
of (and stimuli to) hope than bread 
lines and doles. It is one secret of 
the dictators’ success that they have 
turned the inarticulate flight from 
frustration, especially among the 
young, into labor camps and marching 
columns.8 

And as weapons of diplomacy, these 
marching columns have been put to 
However dis- 
tant and out of touch with the people 
who were to become its cannon fodder 
the old diplomacy may have been, it 
was conducted by men and under rules 
which insured at least a certain pre- 
liminary effort to gain the objectives 
of national interest by bargaining 
rather than by dueling. Granted that 
the interests which ultimately con- 
trolled foreign policy were predomi- 
nantly predatory, that the stakes of 
diplomacy were economic, that wars 
were over steel and gold, still the game 
was played in slow motion. Rivalries 


It would be useful for democrats to read 
again William James’s prophetic essay on The 
Moral Equivalents of War. 
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were sometimes reconciled, stalemates 
were often played for. And in any 
case, the game did not light the im- 
agination—or the passions—of the 
peoples till after the last moves on the 
diplomatic chessboard threatened 
checkmate to interests which con- 
trolled the government of one or 
several countries. 


Popularization of diplomacy 


Contrast the situation today. In 
the democracies, but especially in the 
dictatorships, the making of foreign 
policy has been popularized. Not 
only are notes and White Papers issued 
before the event, but the very formu- 
lation of policy is brought to the peo- 
ple to be—ostensibly—debated and 
determined, actually pledged by pleb- 
iscite. For Mussolini and Hitler 
and others have discovered the art 
of inciting support and of mobilizing 
mass frustration behind mass action. 
Feelings of economic insecurity and 
political inequality have been crystal- 
lized into justifications of tactics not 
only alien to the traditions of diplo- 
macy and to the utilization of the 
existing machinery for settling dis- 
putes, but provocative in other peoples 
of the very sense of insecurity which 
is their pretext.® 

The democratizing of diplomacy has 
many advantages—in the hands of 
those who utilize it for the rapproche- 
‘ment of peoples as a major “interest” 
of foreign policy. That it is a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Leader, 
Il Duce, and equally so in the hands 
of President or Premier, is not less 
evident. Is it at all a matter of sur- 
prise that those who have resorted 
to the coup d’état for the seizure and 
maintenance of power within the state 
should not cavil at using it as a tech- 


? Debates in the British and French Parlia- 
ments after March 7, 1936 indicate how rapidly 
this sense of insecurity develops in the face of 
overt threats to the existing balance. 


nique for gaining their objectives 
abroad, especially when they discover 
on the one hand its apparent efficacy 
in scoring immediate and sometimes 
spectacular successes in the diplomatie 
game against the “symbolic” agents of 
their national “inequality,” and, on 
the other, how easy it is to register 
unanimity 1° among their frustrated 
followers for a policy of violence 
abroad, which may, by its very suc- 
cess, divert attention from untoward 
conditions at home? 

The postwar economic and political 
conditions have, then, in nearly every 
country accentuated the potential in- 
ternal strains which, among those peo- 
ples who have chosen or accepted dic- 
tatorship as a formula of government, 
have been turned outward into the 
demands and the conduct of their 
foreign policy. And since government 
by violence has become domestically 
endemic, it appears, at least to those 
who wield it in the fascist dictator- 
ships, a useful instrument of interna- 
tional policy. 


Tus RESULTS 


But what are the probable results? 
They are only too plainly and tragi- 
cally evident. Note the current race 
in armaments, the return to balance- 
of-power politics in the international 
sphere, the growing reliance on force 
as the most effective—not merely the 
final—weapon for the attainment of 
national interest, and the increasing 
impatience with negotiation, adjust- 
ment, and compromise. Is there any 
likelihood of pacific settlement of dis- 
putes, in the long run or the short, out 
of such a context? 

And if the breakdown occurs, what 
are the contingencies? It would be 


1 The revival of the plebiscite as an alternative 
to the election is reminiscent of the methods of 
some nineteenth-century dictators. In the 
latest in Germany, even the postage franks 
carried Deine Stimme dem Führer. 
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an interesting exploration to examine 
the details of military preparation in 
the light of the traditional and quite 
romantic popular ideas about what 
war is like, or even to compare the 
present stage in the development of 
scientific methods of wholesale de- 
struction with that achieved in 1918, 
after four years of the Great War. 
The recent example of the use of some 
of the newer gases in Abyssinia, and 
of the relation of treaties of limitation 
to the conduct of war, is perhaps a 
sufficient commentary." 

One point may be noted in passing. 
Since 1931, the strategy of war has 
been transferred with considerable 
nicety to the field of diplomacy. Just 
as in war the objectives to be reached 
are subjected to the rigidities of a 
timetable, so in diplomacy the timing 
of the coups d’état has, apparently, 
something more than “happenstance” 
behind it. The Japanese began their 
campaign in Manchuria just after they 
had received news of a “mutiny” in 
the British fleet (no doubt much ex- 
aggerated) , and in the same week that 
Great Britain went off the gold stand- 
ard. Mussolini chose a moment when 
a general election was imminent in 
Great Britain, and Hitler when an 
electoral campaign was about to begin 
in France—to say nothing of the grow- 
ing impasse between France and Great 
Britain over sanctions. Hitler’s an- 
nouncement in 1935 came at a time 
when closer French-Italian relations 
were being forged. Whether or not 
the guesses of the dictators always 


2 For further discussions of what the next 
war will be like, see Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
What Would Be the Character of a New War, 
by Sir Norman Angell, et al.; an inquiry of the 
Union (New York: H. Smith & R. Haas, 1933); 
D. Woodman’s Hitler Rearms, London: John 
Lane, 1934. The most precise statement of the 
lag between current ideas about and the activi- 
ties of preparations for war is perhaps Max 
Plowman’s The Faith Called Pacificism (Lon- 
don: Dent, 1936), pp. 16 f. 


turn out to be right, the increase in 
nervous tension which the application 
of the coup d’état to diplomacy at 
such times as these may produce is 
evident.12 And it is out of such ten- 
sions that “incidents” beyond the 
recall of statesmen are bred. 

The main question that confronts 
us is, What alternatives are open to 
us if we are to avoid the results of the 
attitudes and the practices which the 
past sixteen years have evoked? Is 
there any practical hope of achieving 
the “national interests” of Germany 
and of France, of Italy and of Great 
Britain—not the national interests of 
liberal ideologists, but of the present 
spokesmen of the peoples who have 
put them into power or who accept 
their leadership as the embodiment of 
their own “inarticulate major pre- 
mises”? 


Tue ALTERNATIVES 


If we reject the dualism of the paci- 
fists on the one hand and the deter- 
minism of the Marxists on the other, 
the nation-states of the present appear 
to have few alternatives available if 
they are to avoid war. At the moment 
this is written (mid-April), two 
“plans” have been outlined, by Ger- 
many and by France. They represent 
the pursuit of national interest by 
two of the principal parties in interest 
of the “have-nots” and the “haves.” 
At present they are very far from being 
reconcilable. Flandin’s “questions” 
to Hitler 1° are not merely rhetorical; 


1 The following comment in the London Times 
(April 11, 1936, p. 12) regarding the Turkish 
request for revision of the Straits disarmament 
provision of the Treaty of Lausanne is indica- 
tive of the growing nervous tension in the 
status quo group of countries: “It is to be noted 
. . . that they have refrained from the modern 
fashion of repudiating treaties, and have adopted 
the proper procedure for obtaining a revision 
of the Treaty of Lausanne; and their justifica- 
tion is that they are genuinely concerned for 
their security.” 

33 See New York Times, March 30, 1936. 
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they are questions which agitate mil- 
lions in many countries, and are the 
natural queries of those who are the 
victims of diplomacy by coup d’état. 
On the reply to those questions, in 
implemented agreements based on a 
reconciliation of the two theses of na- 
tional interest, may very well depend 
the chance of the present generation to 
escape the alternative of war. 


Compulsion to keep the peace 


Other papers will discuss the details 
of possible methods and programs 
of settlement. There is one point 
which is perhaps worth stressing here. 
There is no ultimate hope possible that 
is not based on respect for treaty en- 
gagements. That involves, no doubt, 
a sense of fair play all around in their 
making. Noone claims that the peace 
treaties were made with that sense or 
embodied it; the case for revision is 
irresistible. But there is another ele- 
ment in the process. Domestic law 
and order is no doubt based on a wide- 
spread sense of justice—but it has a 
police force to remind the doubters 
and the forgetful. Short of the “in- 
alienable” right of revolution, most of 
us think that restraint of unilateral 
breaches of the peace is justified. 
Something of that same sentiment 
must be built up—with machinery for 
its enforeement—in the international 
community. As has been suggested, 
that community is now equipped with 
adequate machinery for the pacific 
settlement of disputes. The peace 
and post-peace treaties have provided 
the machinery—but not the will. 
That is, after all, a matter of long and 


difficult evolution in the domestic 
sphere; it may be too soon to expect 
its acceptance in the international. 
But it seems to be a necessity if we are 
to enjoy law and order. And here 
the “haves,” the defenders of the 
status quo, have an equally irresistible 
argument. 


Compulsion to negotiate 


One other analogy from the domestic 
achievement of law and order may be 
relevant to the easing of political 
strain—the elimination of diplomacy 
by coup d'état. In practically every 
situation of the application of internal 
justice, the plaintiff can bring the de- 
fendant into court against his will. 
In the international system there is 
practically no such procedure, except 
under the very limited jurisdiction of 
the Optional Clause. Article XTX of 
the Covenant, restricted though it 
is in potential usefulness, has not 
been capable of effective application. 
Would not a procedure by which the 
plaintiff nation could initiate and re- 
quire negotiation by the defendant— 
the “have-nots” against the “haves”— 
do much to dissipate the atmosphere 
of tension which overshadows our 
current discontents? Is any other al- 
ternative so easy to evolve out of the 
existing machinery and out of the 
real will of the masses, even in the 
dictatorships? And is any other ex- 
periment more likely to provide an 
effective sanction for diplomacy by 
negotiation rather than by coup 
d'état? Must not the initiative be 
taken by the democracies, who are the 
“haves” and the defendants? 


Phillips Bradley ts associate professor of political 
science at Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
He is author of “Bibliography of the Monroe Doctrine 
1919-1929” (1929), “Making Municipal Reports 
Readable” (19385), and “Can We Stay Out of 


War?” (1936). 


India and England 


By Kopanpa Rao 


O THE relations between India 

and England still cause concern 

to those who value and seek world 

peace? Or is all well between the two 

countries? And can the promoters of 

world peace thankfully and with relief 

eliminate one item from their other- 
wise heavy agenda? 

For some time past, India has not 
figured on the front pages of the Ameri- 
can and foreign press. There have 
been no violent demonstrations against 
the British Government in India, as 
there have been in Egypt. Even the 
nonviolent noncodperation movement 
inspired and led by Mahatma Gandhi 
has been suspended. The Mahatma 
himself has at present withdrawn from 
the political field and has confined 
himself to social activities. The high 
pressure agitation which arrested the 
attention of the world—the almost 
daily defiance of constituted authority, 
the courting of jail and martyrdom, 
and the consequent repression—has 
ceased. The authorities have proudly 
claimed that they have with a firm 
hand put down the agitation. They 
have claimed further; undeterred by 
the agitation, they conferred on India 
a new constitution which gave India a 
large measure of home rule. And so 
all is well between a generous England 
and a grateful India. 

Is such a reading of the situation 
correct? If not, what is the nature 
and extent of the tension between 
England and India? 


SERVANTS OF Inpra Society 


Perhaps it is best at this stage that 
the writer present his credentials, and 
declare his outlook. He has been a 
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member since 1922, and the secretary 
since 1930, of the Servants of India 
Society—an organization the members 
of which, while religiously keeping 
aloof from religion, yet take lifelong 
vows of comparative poverty and re- 
nunciation as in a religious organiza- 
tion, and devote themselves to the 
promotion of political, social, and eco- 
nomic democracy in India, irrespective 
of race or religion, caste or creed. The 
founder of the Society, the late Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale, whom Mahatma 
Gandhi continues to acclaim as his 
political master and preceptor, said in 
the Preamble to the Constitution of 
the Society that 

its members frankly accept the British con- 
nection as ordained, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, for India’s 
good. Self-government within the Empire 
for their country and a higher life generally 
for their countrymen js their goal. 

The writer has been (except when on 
deputation abroad) the editor of the 
Servant of India, the chief political 
organ of the Servants of India Society, 
which is affliated, as it were, with the 
National Liberal Federation of India, 
or the Moderate Party, as it is some- 
times called, which is distinct from the 
Indian National Congress, of which 
Mahatma Gandhi has been since 1920 
the illustrious leader. Among the 
prominent leaders of the Moderate 
Party may be mentioned the Right 
Honorable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H., LL.D., who was chosen by the 
Government of India to represent India 
at the League of Nations in Geneva and 
at the Limitations of Armaments Con- 
ference in Washington and at the Im- 
perial Conference. Another member 
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is Mr. N. M. Joshi, who was chosen to 
represent Indian labor at the initiation 
of the International Labor Conference 
in Washington, and who represented 
Indian labor on the Round Table Con- 
ferences in London. Both these are 
also members of the Servants of India 
Society. 


Tue MODERATE Party 
The Moderate Party has held to the 


view that in pursuit of home rule for 
India constitutional methods should be 
adopted as against direct action and 
noncoJperation advocated by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress. 

The members of the Moderate Party 
were before 1918 members of the In- 
dian National Congress, from which 
they seceded in that year. The split 
was caused by the Montagu constitu- 
tion under which India is still gov- 
erned today. (The new constitution 
passed by the British Parliament last 
year is not yet in operation.) 

When in 1918 the late Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, the then Secretary of State 
for India, outlined his proposals for a 
new constitution for India, they failed 
to come up to even the most moderate 
demands of the Indian leaders, who 
were all dissatisfied with them. Never- 
theless, some of the leaders felt that 
inasmuch as these proposals were an 
improvement, however slight, on the 
previous constitution introduced by the 
late Lord Morley, and inasmuch as 
their acceptance would not estop 
further agitation for a more satis- 
factory constitution, these proposals 
should be cheerfully worked for what 
they were worth. Other leaders took 
the view that the improvement was so 
slight that it was insulting on the part 
of England to offer and humiliating on 
the part of India to accept the pro- 
posals and that inasmuch as small re- 
forms are an enemy of large reforms, 


the Montagu proposals should be boy- 
cotted, and that India should embark 
on noncodperation, which should, how- 
ever, be nonviolent. Whereupon the 
leaders who held the former view 
reluctantly tore themselves away from 
the parent organization to which they 
were bound by many ties of loyalty and 
devotion, and organized a separate 
party. And in pursuit of their convic- 
tions, they openly opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s noncoöperation policies. 


Moperrates’ View or Hoare 
CONSTITUTION 


The Moderate Party and the Serv- 
ants of India Society remain true to 
their principles and policies: they 
still advocate constitutional agitation, 
and oppose noncodperation, boycott 
of a constitution once it is in opera- 
tion, civil disobedience, nonpayment of 
taxes, and other methods of direct 
action, nonviolent though they be. 
Even if the new constitution is not so 
liberal as they would wish it to be, 
they would accept it and work it with 
good will, provided it is better than the 
one it replaces and does not block the 
way for further advance. It is signifi- 
cant to note that it is the deliberate 
opinion of the Moderates and the Serv- 
ants of India Society that the new con- 
stitution, which was sponsored by Sir 
Samuel Hoare when he was Secretary 
of State for India, is unsatisfactory in 
that it is not only no improvement 
on the Montagu constitution, taken all 
in all, but is actually reactionary and 
retrograde. They hold, furthermore, 
not only that the Hoare constitution is 
a temporary setback, but that, in so 
far as a constitution can do so, it 
makes further advance at any time 
by constitutional means practically 
impossible. 

The Moderates realize the futility and 
inadvisability of boycotting the Hoare 
constitution when once it is inaugurated 
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by the ukase of the British Govern- 
ment. There is as much chance of 
an effective and successful boycott of 
the constitution in India as there is 
of a general strike of industrial labor 
in England or the United States or any 
other country. If the best and most 
patriotic people of India boycott the 
constitution, there are plenty of others 
who can easily be persuaded to be will- 
ing tools of British imperialists, and 
all the people of India will have to 
suffer from misgovernment by such 
tools. On the principle that a bad 
constitution may do less harm when 
worked by the best people than by the 
worst, the Moderates consider a boy- 
cott suicidal. But they pray for 
nothing else so much as to be saved 
from the new constitution, and deplore 
and dread its inevitable inauguration. 
They submit to the new constitution 
even as the Germans submitted to the 
Versailles Treaty. And they fear that 
the Hoare constitution will bring as 
much peace and contentment to India 
and good will and understanding be- 
tween England and India as the 
Versailles Treaty has brought in 
Europe. 

If such be the attitude of the Mod- 
erates, the attitude of the Indian 
National Congress, which rejected the 
Montagu constitution and embarked 
on the desperate course of noncoöpera- 
tion with it, can be easily imagined. 

Why do even the Moderates in 
India take such an adverse view of the 
new constitution and fear the worst 
from it, particularly when, on the con- 
trary, British statesmen of no mean 
status have reiterated that it has ad- 
vanced India a long way towards home 
rule, and Mr. Winston Churchill des- 
perately feared that it went too far in 
that direction? It is possible in this 
short article to refer to but a few of its 
features which give it, in the eyes of 
the Moderates, its reactionary charac- 


ter. The new Hoare constitution is 
one of the most complicated ever 
known, and an intelligent presentation 
of it within the scope of this article 
needs a genius. In this discussion a 
certain simplification is inevitable. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


India consists of British India and 
the Indian States, the latter numbering 
over six hundred and varying widely in 
the extent of autonomy enjoyed by the 
rulers thereof. The British Govern- 
ment exercises direct authority over 
British India, through the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, in all functions of the state 
legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Over the Indian States, however, the 
British Government exercises what are 
called the powers of paramountcy; that 
is, executive authority, but not the 
legislative and the judicial powers. 
When the Princes requested the British 
Government to define and limit the 
powers of paramountcy, they were 
authoritatively informed that “para- 
mountcy is paramount” and that it can 
neither be defined nor limited. The 
Princes hold their hereditary offices at 
the pleasure of the Paramount Power, 
which can and sometimes does dismiss 
the Princes from their vassal thrones. 
The Princes live in fear of the Para- 
mount Power. 

It is proposed under the new Hoare 
constitution to “federate” British India 
and the Indian States, which in itself 
is a desirable thing. But the manner 
of federation is different from the fed- 
erations that obtain in Europe and 
America today. While the whole of 
British India is to become part of the 
federation ipso facto, each individual 
Prince is to be free to join or not. Ifa 
Prince decides to join, he is free to join 
the federation for only such federal 
functions as he selects, and not neces- 
sarily for all federal subjects. Thus, 
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when the federation is inaugurated, 
British India will be in it, some Indian 
States will be out of it, and others will 
be federated to differential degrees. 
Federal legislation passed with the help 
of the Indian States will be binding on 
British India, while the Princes will re- 
serve the right to reénact such legisla- 
tion in their States on their own au- 
thority and with such amendments as 
they prefer, over which British India 
will have no control. Similarly, in the 
executive, judicial, and particularly the 
financial, spheres, the autonomy of the 
Indian States will be preserved, while 
British India will be subject to the rule 
of the States. 


System or REPRESENTATION 


One of the most objectionable features 
of the new constitution is that the 
Indian States are represented in the 
federal legislature, not by representa- 
tives elected by the citizens of the 
States, but by the nominees of the 
Princes, who are hereditary autocrats 
and who are vassals of the Paramount 
Power, the British Government. Not 
only are the States represented by the 
nominees of the Princes, but the 
Princes are given representation in the 
two federal chambers in excess of what 
the States would deserve on any ra- 
tional basis. The Princes are given a 
third of the seats in the lower chamber 
and 40 per cent of the seats in the 
upper chamber, while the combined 
populations over which they rule form 
some 25 per cent of the population of 
India. Thus the autocratic Princes, 
who are themselves subservient to the 
Paramount Power, are given “weight- 
age” in the federal chambers. 

The nomination by the Princes of 
the representatives of the States is not 
merely a temporary measure to be re- 
placed by a system of election by the 
citizens of the States. It is left en- 
tirely to the Princes to decide if and 


when election shall replace nomina- 

tion. The Princes are not and cannot 
in the nature of things be expected to 
be enthusiasts for democracy and the 
elective principle. They are steeling 
themselves to resist the inroads of 

democracy in their States and to sus- 

tain their autocracies. They depend 

on the Paramount Power, under treaty 

obligations, to defend them in their 

resistance to democracy. And the 

Paramount Power, in its turn, looks to 

the Princes to defend its own autocracy 

in the federal legislature. Thus there 

is a pact between the autocracy of the 

Princes and the autocracy of the Brit- 

ish Government to defend each other 

in their combined resistance to democ- 

racy both in the States and in British 

India. It is to the interest of neither 

to promote democracy, with the result 

that autocracy is more firmly in-. 
trenched under the new constitution 

than ever before. 

Moreover, the new constitution is 
not final if India is ever to reach Do- 
minion status; it must be amended. 
But every amendment, except a few 
minor ones, must have the consent of 
every individual Prince who joins the 
federation, or the dissatisfied Prince 
has the right to secede from the federa- 
tion. This will make constitutional 
amendments in India infinitely more 
difficult than, say, in the United 
States. : 


Tue ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


It has been said above that the repre- 
sentatives of British India in thefederal 
legislature are elected by the people. 
But the process of election in India is 
not the same as, say, in the United 
States. In India, the people are di- 
vided into water-tight electoral groups 
based on race, religion, and economic 
status, and each group is given a differ- 
ential, and some groups a preferential, 
representation in the legislature. In 
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place of the democratic system, under 
which each person has a vote in a ter- 
ritorial constituency, irrespective of 
race, religion, sex, or economic status, 
the Indian constitution provides for a 
hierarchy of citizenship, and for elec- 
toral purposes divides the people ac- 
cording to their race, religion, sex, and 
economic: status, and gives to each 
group a certain number of fixed seats in 
the legislature, the minorities getting 
proportionately more seats at the ex- 
pense of the majority community, so 
as to preserve a balance between the 
communities and interests so that no 
group shall have a majority. 

It is as if in the United States the 
citizens were classified into four elec- 
toral groups, the Protestant, the Catho- 
lic, the Jew, and the Negro, and a 
Protestant was permitted to vote only 
for a Protestant, and so on; and the 
Jews and the Negroes, who form mi- 
norities, were allotted a larger number 
of seats in the legislature than their 
numbers would warrant, and to that 
extent the seats allotted to the Prot- 
estants and the Catholics were reduced. 
Every dissolution and reélection would 
produce the same number of Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews, and Negroes. 

Similar is the system in India. It 
tends to emphasize the differences 
based on race and religion, and create 
jealousies between the communities 
which enjoy a preferential status and 
those which do not. 

This system of “communal elec- 
torates” is part of the existing system, 
but it was not of India’s seeking, and 
was deplored by such authorities as 
Mr. E. S. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford in their report on Indian constitu- 
tional reforms. The new constitution, 
far from counteracting the evil, has 
accentuated it and created fresh di- 
visions among the people, sometimes 
even against the wishes of the com- 
munities concerned. 


Furthermore, the new constitution 
provides that any replacement of the 
hierarchy of citizenship by democracy 
of citizenship must have the previous 
assent of the privileged communities, 
thereby surrendering the right of the 
British Government itself to correct 
the situation at some future date, and 
statutorily placing the majorities at the 
mercy of the minorities. Here, again, 
the new constitution in effect creates a 
pact between the privileged British 
Government and the privileged Indian 
minorities in order to sustain each other 
in their privileged position and defeat 
democracy, and create and perpetuate 
a new political caste system. This 
proposal of Sir Samuel Hoare seemed 
so unfair to Lord Zetland, who was 
formerly Governor of Bengal and is 
now the Secretary of State for India, 
that, as a member of the Joint Select 
Committee, he protested against it and 
unsuccessfully sought to retain power 
in the hands of the British to correct 
this unfair situation. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Such a legislature, consisting of a 
“weighted” number of representatives, 
some of whom are nominated by the 
Princes and others elected from among 
British Indians on the basis of race and 
religion and economic status, is not 
likely to act as a parliament with 
fluctuating majorities and minorities 
based on political opinions and policies. 
No political party, whatever be its 
strength in the country, can hope to 
secure a majority in the legislature and 
face the British-appointed Governor- 
General with a mandate from the In- 
dian electorate. And this applies to 
the British Indian Provinces as well. 
Though there will be no nominees of 
the Indian Princes in the provincial 
legislatures, the representation from 
British India is again based on race and 
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religion and economic status and the 
principle of a hierarchy of importance 
of various groups. 

This, again, is not a temporary evil. 
No growth of convention can eliminate 
it and replace it by a democratic citi- 
zenship and lead to responsible govern- 
ment by political parties, one of which 
at a particular election secures a ma- 
jority. Responsible government of the 
type known in England and the British 
Dominions, which Indian political 
leaders asked for and which England 
promised, has now been made impos- 
sible of realization at any future date. 

The executive governments will con- 
sist of the Governor-General of the 
federation and the governors of British 
Indian Provinces, who are all ap- 
pointed by the British Government 
and are responsible to it, and of cabi- 
nets of Indian ministers responsible to 
the Indian legislatures, federal and 
provincial; though in the federal gov- 
ernment there will be, besides, some 
executive councilors who will be ap- 
pointed by, and responsible to, the 
Governor-General and therefore to 
England. The Governor-General and 
the governors, who are not elected by 
the people of India, have, however, 
powers which exceed those vested in 
the President of the United States of 
America. In short, the cabinets of 
Indian ministers responsible to the 
Indian electorate can do nothing unless 
they secure the consent of the Gov- 
ernor-General and the governors re- 
sponsible to England. If there be a 
difference between the cabinet and the 
governor, the latter will prevail every 
time. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the new constitution vests in the 
British agents dictatorial powers to be 
used at their discretion. 

It has often been said that though 
the letter of the constitution vests such 
large powers in the agents of the Crown 
even in the Dominions, the spirit of the 


constitution greatly modifies their ex- 
ercise, and conventions have grown up 
under which the Crown agents become 
constitutional governors and act on the 
advice of the ministers responsible to 
the electorates. Such a consumma- 
tion is impossible in India because of 
the composition of the legislatures, to 
which reference has already been made. 
Moreover, the personnel of the Gov- 
ernors-General and the governors in 
India is drawn mostly from the House 
of Lords in England and the British 
section of the civil service in India. 
Neither of these sources of Crown 
agents has ever displayed much zeal for 
democratic responsible government. 
Both have, on the whole, been the most 
determined opponents of home rule for 
India. Even the Moderates in India 
have no confidence that the enormous 
discretionary powers vested in the 
Crown agents will be used by them to 
further and not to defeat responsible 


government in India. 


Loss or ConFIDENCE 


The Moderates have completely lost 
confidence in the Conservative Party 
in England which so largely dominates 
the governance of the Empire; and not 
without reason. The Indian members 
of the Round Table Conferences in 
England were all selected by the British 
Government and not elected by the 
people of India. Nevertheless, there 
was no agreement reached between the 
British Government and even the 
most moderate members of the Con- 
ference. The new constitution was 
framed entirely by the British Govern- 
ment, which, generally speaking, re- 
jected every request and disregarded 
every warning of such Indian dele- 
gates as the Right Honorable Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and His Highness the 
Right Honorable the Aga Khan. The 
request that the people of India be 
consulted as to the new constitution on 
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the lines of what happened in the 
Philippines has also been refused. 
Sir Samuel Hoare admitted that no 
political party in India cared for the 
new constitution. And yet it is to be 
forced on India—a procedure neither 
inspired by nor inspiring mutual confi- 
dence between England and India. 

Another great blow to confidence is 
the determined omission in the new 
constitution of a declaration that 
Dominion status is the ultimate goal 
of India. Since doubts were cast on 
solemn pledges and even Royal procla- 
mations by certain competent authori- 
ties in England, and such action en- 
gendered great distrust and agitation in 
India, Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), 
when he was Viceroy of India, made a 
special journey to England in 1929 and 
secured from the Labor government 
then in power an authoritative and 
unequivocal assurance, which was soon 
after confirmed by the British Parlia- 
ment, that the ultimate goal of India 
was Dominion status and no less. 
It was on the basis of this declaration 
that the Round Table Conference was 
called. And the Indian delegates as 
well as the British Labor Party dele- 
gates repeatedly pressed that, in order 
to avoid subsequent doubts, the new 
constitution should include such a 
declaration. But the present Con- 
servative British Government reso- 
lutely and successfully resisted the 
request. 


Use or Corrcion 


The relations between England and 
India under the new constitution are 
best illustrated by the recommendation 
of the Joint Select Committee of Par- 
liament on trade relations between the 
two countries. The Committee pro- 
fessed that trade relations should be 
based on good will, agreement, and 
reciprocity, and not on statute. Nev- 
ertheless, they Insist on statutory pro- 


vision for imperial preference, by which 
England will be enabled to retain the 
almost monopolistic grip she has ac- 
quired on India, and which will hamper 
India’s industrial development. Then 
they add that in case the Government 
of India and the Indian legislature 
under the new constitution voluntarily 
offer imperial preference to England, 
the statutory provision shall be sus- 
pended; but if they ever change their 
minds, the statute shall be fetched 
down so as to preserve imperial prefer- 
ence! They candidly admit that in 
either case “the practical result will be 
exactly the same.” But they contend 
that “the merit of the proposal, as we 
see it, is that it would enable the Indian 
Government and Legislature, if they so 
desire, to substitute a voluntary agree- 
ment for a statutory enactment.” 

In other words, India is free to agree 
with England, but is not free to dis- 
agree. If she disagrees, England will 
have her way and India shall submit to 
it; even as the German electorate is 
free to elect Herr Hitler to the Chan- 
cellorship; even as the Italian “parlia- 
ment” is free to agree with Signor 
Mussolini! 

The position under the new constitu- 
tion will in some respects be even worse 
than it is today. For instance, today 
it is permissible to discuss in the legisla- 
ture a bill for the reservation of coastal 
shipping to Indian vessels. ‘Tomorrow 
such a discussion will be impossible! 

Preparatory to the inauguration of 
the new constitution, the British Gov- 
ernment in India has taken powers to 
imprison people without trial, to seques- 
trate property, and to control the 
press without effective judicial review 
and remedy. The exceptional powers 
that England and America have known 
only in war time have become the nor- 
mal law of the land in India today. 

Hitherto England governed India 
neither by consent nor by coercion, but 
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mainly by prestige. And today Eng- 
land has completely lost her prestige in 
India. Sheis not willing to rule by ac- 
tive consent of the ruled, which would 
mean self-government. She is frankly 
falling back on coercion in order to 
maintain her rule and thwart self-gov- 
ernment. The new constitution takes 
India backward and keeps her there. 
To profess and to pretend that it ad- 
vances India towards democratic re- 
sponsible government is, in the opinion 
of the Moderates in India, not only a 
mockery but a cruel and tragic 
mockery. 


Aw UNHEALTHY CONDITION 


The picture of a generous England 
and a grateful India is, unfortunately, 
not true. The calm in India is the 
calm of exhaustion after a campaign of 
fifteen years of despair, humiliation, 
and defeat; it is not the calm of con- 
tentment, good will, and understand- 
ing. It is like the peace that followed 
Versailles. 

Those that value and seek to secure 
world peace cannot yet afford to elimi- 
nate India from their crowded and 
heartbreaking agenda. 
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Political Strain in the Far East 
By Lronarp T. K. Wu 


T SEEMS to be a fashion today to 
divide the world powers into two 
classes: the haves and the have-nots. 
This classification is clear-cut, impres- 
sive, and interesting. Yet it is not 
necessarily correct. Why? Because 
this classification takes into considera- 
tion only two things: the supply of 
raw materials and the territory. It 
completely ignores the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the problem, the eco- 
nomic and political structures of the 
countries. 

A comparatively proper classifica- 
tion, I should say, is: (1) the fascist 
or semi-fascist countries, the aggres- 
sive imperialists, namely, Germany 
and Italy in Europe, and Japan in the 
Far East; (2) the democratic capital- 
ist countries, those capitalist countries 
whose internal economic and political 
conditions still permit them to main- 
tain, at least outwardly, a democratic 
government; notably among them are 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States; and (3) the socialist country, 
namely, the Soviet Union. Besides, 
there is a fourth group, whose interests 
have been scarcely considered by 
statesmen or even by students of in- 
ternational relations. This group is 
the colonial or semi-colonial countries, 
the victims of oppression and aggres- 
sion. 

It is today the fascist and semi- 
fascist countries that create the most 
serious menace to world peace. It is 
these countries whose aggressive ac- 
tions have led everyone to believe that 
a world war is really approaching. 

The fundamental causes of the pres- 
ent war crisis are, as a matter of fact, 
the ever intensifying antagonisms 
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between the imperialist countries 
on the one hand, and the ever sharpen- 
ing opposition of all the capitalist 
countries to a socialist country on the 
other. The manifestation of the op- 
position of capitalist countries to a 
socialist country is the long attempted, 
but not very successful, united anti- 
Soviet front. And that of the imperi- 
alist antagonisms is the increasing 
feeling of insecurity and the acceler- 
ated race for armaments on the part 
of all the powers. 

Indeed, we are today in a world 
which is full of antagonisms and of 
danger. Any spark can set the whole 
world afire. And the present military 
actions of the three unsatisfied and 
insatiable fascist or semi-fascist coun- 
tries, with an unmistakable aim of 
colonial annexation and the redivision 
of the world, are already more than 
sparks. If not properly checked, 
either Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia or 
Germany’s remilitarization of the 
Rhineland or Japan’s persistent ag- 
gression in the Far East will, sooner 
or later, develop into a world-wide 
conflagration. 

As Dr. Duggan has elaborately 
analyzed the European situation in 
his speech,' let us now take up specifi- 
cally the situation in the Far East. 


Japan’s ULTIMATE AIM 


In view of the fact that Japan is 
responsible for the present political 
strain on the Far Eastern front, just 
as Germany and Italy are on the 
European front, our first task will be 
to analyze the ultimate aim and the 


1“ Political Strain in Europe,” in this volume, 
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prevailing policy of Japanese aggres- 
sion. In other words, to understand 
the Far East, we must understand 
Japan. : 

Japan’s ultimate aim is the realiza- 
tion of a pan-Asia—the establishment 
of an undivided rule of Japan over the 
whole continent of Asia and the South 
Sea Islands; or, to use a vivid expres- 
sion of Japanese journalists,“the trans- 
formation of the Sea of Japan into a 
Japanese lake.” What will this pro- 
gram mean to the world, if once con- 
sumated? It will not only mean a 
colonial China with her “open doors” 
closed to the Western powers, as has 
been exemplified in the cases of Korea, 
Formosa, and Manchuria; it will also 
mean a change of colors in Soviet Asia 
and a change. of flags in the colonial 
islands in the South Sea. It will mean 
the so-called “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
The sum total will be a complete 
elimination of Western interests and 
‘influences from the whole Far East. 
To this whole program, the occupation 
of Manchuria and the invasion of 
Inner Mongolia and North China are 
only the prelude. ` 

This ambitious program is now no 
longer a secret. It has been openly 
discussed in numerous articles by 
Japanese journalists; it has also been 
frankly enunciated in a number of 
official documents, particularly Tan- 
aka’s memorandum of 1927, the 
Declaration of the Japanese Govern- 
ment of April 17, 1934, and the 
pamphlet published by the Press 
Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of 
War in October 1934, in which 
Tanaka’s plans were formulated in 
greater detail. 


Dirrerent Mersops 
It should be particularly noted that 
this program is common to the Jap- 
anese military-fascists and the con- 
servatives. The differences between 


these two groups, which were brought 
to the world’s attention by the unprec- 
edentedly large-scale assassination 
of several leading Japanese statesmen 
in the military uprising at Tokyo on 
February 26, are differences only in 
method. The conservative statesmen 
representing the dominant view of 
Japanese big business and finance, are 
more moderate in their policy of ag- 
gression. They are trying to. check 
the too ambitious territorial expansion, 
which they believe would jeopardize 
the already achieved gains by arous- 
ing a possible nation-wide resistance 
in China, and would intensify the 
internal economic and financial strain 
which the program of military expan- 
sion and rearmament would call for. 
They wish to avoid a direct war with 
the Soviet Union at the present time, 
and prefer to settle the economic con- 
flicts between the two countries by 
negotiation. They attach importance 
to the international reaction to Japan’s 
policy, and feel uneasy at the evidences 
of partial Anglo-American collabora- 
tion on Far Eastern issues at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. In one word, 
they want to carry out their program 
of aggression by “playing safe,” and 
to avoid plunging Japan into a big 
war for which adequate financial and 
diplomatic preparations have not yet 
been made. 

The policy of the military-fascists 
is adventurism. They want further 
invasion in China. They attempted 
to establish another “Manchukuo” in 
North China in the name of an “auton- 
omous government.” They want to 
make Manchuria a base for military 
operations against the Soviet Union. 
They want to hasten to carry out the 
attack upon the Soviet Union before 
itistoolate. They believe that every 
year’s delay in this drive enables the 
Soviet Union to grow stronger and 
consequently, in the final analysis, will 
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make the realization of Japanese plans 
impossible. It is significant to recall 
that it was during the period from 
1931 to 1932, when General Araki, the 
actual military-fascist leader, held the 
post of War Minister, that the puppet 
state of Manchukuo was set up, that 
Japan walked out of the League of 
Nations, and that the Washington 
Naval Agreements were denounced. 


STRENGTH or Minrrary-Fascist 
Group 


The Japanese military-fascist group 
consists of the military extremists who 
are in control of the bulk of Japan’s 
national forces. And they do not 
stand alone. They have close con- 
nections with the Society of Reservists, 
which enrolls some three million 
chauvinist ex-soldiers. They are also 
supported by the fascist-inclined Sei- 
yukai Party; by those bourgeois groups 
which have already allied themselves 
with the political plans of the militar- 
ists and are closely connected with 
colonial enterprises and war industries; 
and by all the patriotic and fascist 
organizations, which are now no fewer 
than six hundred, including the fa- 
mous Kokuhonsha, the State Founda- 
tion Society, and the Kokuryukai, the 
Black Dragon Society. 

However, in spite of all these organ- 
ized forces supporting the fascist 
movement in Japan, a pronounced 
anti-fascist trend has been steadily 
growing. This trend was obviously 
shown in the result of the general elec- 
tion of February 20. In this election, 
the timidly anti-fascist Minseito Party 
secured more seats than the fascist- 
inclined Seiyukai Party. Even more 
significant of the anti-fascist trend was 
the election of twenty-three labor 
party candidates as against five in 
1982. The ballots of the Japanese 
people clearly registered their distrust 
of the policy of the military-fascists. 
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However, six days later there came 
the military coup d’état. From the 
surface, this coup seems not to have 
been very successful, because it failed 
to set up a fascist dictatorship. Yet, 
judging by the facts, one can only 
admit that much of the liberal trend 
in the Japanese Government has been 
wiped out. The once-called “rebel- 
lious troops” which seized the govern- 
ment premises for about three days 
and killed several important cabinet 
members have so far received little pun- 
ishment. And the new Premier who 
succeeded Okada is Koki Hirota, the 
former Foreign Minister, upon whose 
life no attempt was made and whose 
residence was not raided by the coup 
troops. Hirota is said to have had 
earlier connections with Mitsuru To- 
yama, head of the Black Dragon So- 
ciety, and is at present a member of 
one of the Kokuhonsha’s subsidiary 
organizations. Through his three 
years in the Foreign Ministry, he has 
managed to retain at least the partial 
confidence of the army as a result of 
his strong foreign policy. The central 
feature of Hirota’s present program is 
his aggressive three-point policy to- 
ward China, involving the cessation 
of anti-Japanese activities throughout 
China, recognition of Manchukuo, and 
coöperation between the Japanese 
and Chinese armies in crushing the 
Chinese Communists. If these three 
points are realized, China will be 
actually converted into Japan’s pro- 
tectorate. 

The strong influence of the military- 
fascists in the present Japanese Gov- 
ernment is even more clearly shown 
in the recent choice of Shigeru Kawa- 
goe, the Consul General in Tientsin, 
an “army man,” and a member of the 
notorious Black Dragon Society, for 
the China Embassy. The Japanese 
Jiji Shimpo declares that Kawagoe is 
far less brilliant than other Foreign 
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Office officials who are his seniors. It 
Says: 

The fact that Arita [the Foreign Minis- 
ter] chose Kawagoe knowing him to be 
incapable and rejected Shigemitsu [now 
Vice Foreign Minister], the fittest man, just 
because it was the wish of the army shows 
that the unified diplomacy Arita has long 
advocated is in accordance with the army’s 
wishes. 

The Japanese Asahi makes a similar 
criticism in milder terms. It says: 

This is significant because it indicates 
that the Foreign Office is endeavoring to 
coéperate with the army in applying Ja- 
pan’s policy toward China. 

So much for the ultimate aim and 
policies of Japan’s external expansion, 
and for the recent changes in her in- 
ternal politics. Now let us proceed to 
examine the present political strains 
resulting from Japanese aggressions in 
the Far East. For the sake of clarity, 
we may view the problem from Japan’s 
delicate relationships with the four 
concerned countries, namely, the So- 
viet Union, China, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 


ANTAGONISMS BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND Soviet Union 


First, let us examine the political 
strain between the Soviet Union and 
Japan. This is, needless to say, the 
most serious one, the one which has 
the greatest possibility of developing 
into a big war. The underlying causes 
of Japan’s hostility towards the Soviet 
Union are four: 

1. There is fundamental opposition 
between a bourgeois, landholding, 
militarist régime and a socialist régime. 
“War against the USSR is inevitable,” 
wrote Colonel Okobe some time ago, 
“because the political line of the USSR 
coincides with the political line of the 
Comintern. The Bolshevization of 
China and the consolidation of the 
Soviet regions in China are encouraged 


by the Soviet Union.” The Soviet 
Union must be dislodged from the 
Pacific Coast and from the frontiers of 
China and Mongolia; only when this 
is achieved will Japan feel assured that 
the influence of the Soviet Union will 
not undermine the foundations of all 
the pan-Asiatic plans. 

2. The existence of a successful so- 
cialist country is the thing that not 
only Japan but all capitalist countries 
dread to see. They hate to see it; yet 
they do not like to set themselves the 
task of fighting the Soviet Union. 
Each one would like to see the other 
fellow do the job, while he himself 
signs nonaggression pacts with the 
Soviet Union. And there are two 
brave countries, Germany and Japan, 
who tell the world that they are willing 
to be the vanguards of this Divine 
mission. Japan knows very well how 
she can make the best out of this psy- 
chological weakness of the Western 
powers. By assuming now and then 
hostility toward the Soviet Union, she 
has increased her international pres- 
tige, and, more important, has been 
able to win some measure of acquies- 
cence from the Western powers for her 
persistent invasions in China. Now 
both friends and enemies of Japan be- 
gin to warn her, saying, you must wait 
no longer. The measures adopted by 
the USSR in the Far East may 
strengthen its position to such an ex- 
tent as to nullify all chances of your 
success. 

3. The rich natural resources, par- 
ticularly oil, coal, and iron, in the 
Soviet Far East are attractive to 
Japan. Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that in order to carry a success- 
ful trade expansion across the sea 
route, both Japanese industrialists and 
militarists find it necessary to establish 
and maintain a strong continental 
base. : 

4. Soviet writers have attached 
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much importance to the interpretation 
that Japan’s ambition to seize the 
Soviet portion of the Pacific Coast is 
a strategical step towards preparing 
for a big war in the Pacific. It is be- 
lieved that with the present ratio of 
naval forces and naval bases of the 
United States and Japan, the Japanese 
Navy would enjoy a number of advan- 
tages in the Central and South Pacific. 
These advantages arise from the fact 
that the principal bases of the United 
States Navy are extremely remote 
from Japan and the Asiatic mainland. 
, But the northern route is different. 
This route is not intersected by Japa- 
nese mid-ocean bases. And the dis- 
tance from the coast of America to the 
coast of Japan is considerably shorter. 
To the Japanese, the expansion of the 
American naval base in Dutch Harbor, 
the erection of a large airdrome in Fair- 
banks, the preparations for building air 
bases throughout Alaska, the flight in 
1934 of ten bombing planes from 
Washington to Alaska, and the depth 
soundings and similar work in the re- 
-gion of the Aleutian Islands, are evi- 
dences of the fact that the Americans 
are equipping this route. Japanese 
naval experts believe that in a war in 
the Pacific the northern direction of 
operations would be the most danger- 
ous. Only by seizing the Soviet North 
Pacific coast and using Kamchatka as 
a naval base could the Japanese check 
the operations of the American fleet 
along the Japan-Alaska route. The 
seizure of the Soviet North Pacific 
coast is, therefore, regarded by Japa- 
nese as the premise of success in a 
future Pacific war, just as the seizure 
of Manchuria, Mongolia, and North 
China is the premise of success in an 
anti-Soviet war. 


WARLIKE PREPARATIONS 


The Soviets know exactly what 
Japan will do after seizing Manchuria 


and a part of Inner Mongolia and 
North China. They have been pre- 
paring for such an attack from Japan. 
Just as the Japanese speeded military 
constructions in Manchuria, they 
quickly accomplished the double- 
tracking of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way to Khabarovsk, and have nearly 
completed the construction of BAM. 
(the new Baikal-Amur-Magistral line). 
They have developed airlines in Si- 
beria, and improved communications 
with Outer Mongolia. They have 
now built up a strong defense line of 
250,000 troops on the Siberian-Man- 
churian frontier. They have from 600 
to 700 tanks and from 800 to 900 air- 
planes east of Lake Baikal. They are 
ready to go to war at any moment. 

Very recently a military alliance was 
signed between Outer Mongolia and 
the Soviet Union. This alliance gives 
a legal pledge to Stalin’s statement to 
Roy Howard that the Soviet would go 
to war to protect Outer Mongolia. 

On the other hand, the Japanese also 
have ‘been continuing to concentrate 
their troops on the frontiers of Siberia 
and Outer Mongolia. Thus there 
have been border clashes now and 
then. In 1935 there were 106 serious 
ones, and in the first three months of 
this year there were 22 more. During 
April, far more serious clashes have 
taken place. The perennial friction, 
recently aggravated by serious border 
clashes and by the recent invading of 
the offices of the Soviet Tass Agency 
by the members of a Japanese 
chauvinist society and the arrests of 
Japanese employees of the Soviet Em- 
bassy by Japanese police in Tokyo, has 
burst into flame. 

Although these border clashes were, 
according to some observers, moti- 
vated by Japan’s domestic social and 


, political situation, there is always a 


danger that mere border incidents will 
not suffice to bring about the desired 
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domestic readjustment and that the 
army will have to take stronger ag- 
gressive measures. It might be also 
correct for some other observers to re- 
gard the border incidents as mere 
gestures of Japan to maintain her in- 
ternational prestige and to camouflage 
her invasions in China when the Japa- 
nese Government was more or less un- 
der the control of conservatives. 
Now, as the military-fascists have 
gradually become the actual organ- 
izing and directing center of the new 
stage of Japanese aggression, and as 
Japan’s alleged ally, Germany, seems 
ready to war on the western front of 
the Soviet Union, no one can say that 
these ever more serious border clashes 
may not develop into a big war. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


In the second place, we may examine 
the political strain between, China and 
Japan. It goes without saying that 
the conversion of the whole of China 
into a Japanese colony or at least a 
temporary Japanese protectorate is 
the most important part of Japan’s 
pan-Asiatic program. The Japanese 
militarists will never be satisfied with 
the gains already achieved in Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia, and North 
China. They want Central and South 
China too. The recent attempts of 
Japanese and Formosan ronin to set 
up the so-called “autonomous govern- 
ments” in Fukien Province are the 
evidences. Now, with the formation 
of the new Japanese cabinet headed 
by the man who gained the confidence 
of the military-fascists by his strong 
policy toward China, and with the ap- 
pointment as Japanese Ambassador 
to China of the former Consul-General 
in Tientsin who gained the army’s ap- 
proval by his strong attitude during 
the North China incidents last year, 
greater pressure will certainly soon be 
placed on China. 


On the other hand, with Japanese 
encroachment becoming more and 
more intolerable, a stronger and 
stronger nation-wide unified demand 
for military resistance has matured 
among the Chinese people. This de- 
mand has not only found its expression 
in the recent militant students’ move- 
ment throughout all the country; it 
has also gained root among scholars, 
professors, writers, and even progres- 
sive bankers, who have organized Na- 
tional Salvation Associations calling 
for an immediate resistance to Japa- 
nese invasion. Even the Chinese 
Communists and Red Army have 
modified their radical policies and 
have stood out for a united front with 
the Chinese National Army against 
this foreign invasion. Whatever the 
ultimate aim of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, it is significant to note that a 
part of the Red Army has marched 
into Shansi and Suiyuan Provinces 
in the hope of harassing the Japa- 
nese forces in the nearest neighbor- 
hood. 

China has now about 3,000,000 regu- 
lar National Troops, 600,000 militias, 
and a Red Army of very sizable pro- 
portions, which total about 4,000,000 
troops. Even the Red Army alone, if 
not able to win the war, is definitely 
strong enough to start the universally 
demanded national liberation war 
against Japan. 

The Western people used to accept 
the unsound supposition that a China 
which had not risen in a mass to fight 
Japan was a China that could not fight 
Japan. It is not correct. Any fur- 
ther pressure from Japan may easily 
Jead to a national liberation war on 
the part of China. 


JAPAN AND Great BRITAIN 


In the third place, let us examine 
the political strain between Great 
Britain and Japan. The conflicts be- 


POLITICAL STRAIN 


tween Great Britain and Japan in the 
Far East chiefly concern their eco- 
nomic interests in China. It is true 
that during the last decade Great 
Britain’s position in the Far East has 
declined. But up to the present time 
she still holds the first position in 
China’s foreign investment, and her 
trade with China and Hong Kong is 
still not very much less than Japan’s. 
Great Britain’s weak attitude towards 
Japan and her acquiescence in Japan’s 
occupation of Manchuria and invasion 
in North China during the last few 
years were chiefly due to the following 
reasons: 

1. Great Britain has two oceans to 
take care of—the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—as well as the Mediterranean, 
and her navy is scarcely equal to this 
Herculean task. If she wished to be 
regarded as a power in Europe, she had 
to make concessions to Japan in the 
Far East. 

2. Great Britain’s natural ally in 
checking Japan in the Far East is the 
United States. Yet the past relations 
between these two countries have not 
been entirely harmonious. Great 
Britain also did not believe that the 
United States was prepared to assist 
her by drastic measures against an 
aggressive Japan. Indeed, to some ex- 
tent, Great Britain had to rely upon 
Japan to balance the power in the 
Pacific. 

3. Great Britain had to look upon 
Japan both as a bulwark and as a van- 
guard against the Communist menace 
in the Far East. 

This is, however, an old story. New 
developments have already made the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance obsolete. 
What are the new developments? 

1. Having established her influence 
in Manchuria and North China, Japan 
has begun to proclaim an “Asia for 
Asiatics.” This, neither Great Britain 
nor the United States can tolerate. 
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2. Coéperation between the two 
Anglo-Saxon countries is now within 
the realm of possibility. The chances 
of this development were augmented 
by the recent London Naval Con- 
ference. Sir Francis Lindley, former 
British Ambassador to Tokyo, once 
said: “Unless there was a hard and 
fast military alliance concluded be- 
tween Britain and the United States 
to present a common front to Japan, 
Great Britain would be risking im- 
portant interests in the Far East, with 
the possibility of having to carry the 
baby.” 

3. The Soviet Union’s peace policy 
has convinced Great Britain that at 
least temporarily the Soviet is not so 
menacing in the Far East as Japan. 

4. The Mediterranean crisis has 
brought Great Britain closer to France. 
And France is now the Soviet Union’s 
military ally. 

These new developments seem to 
have helped Great Britain to change 
her attitude towards the East. The 
activities of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
in China, the speeding-up of fortifica- 
tions in Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Kowloon, are the manifestations. Al- 
though the political strain between 
Great Britain and Japan is compara- 
tively dormant, further expansion of 
Japanese influence into Central China 
and the South will bring it to the 
surface. 


JAPAN AND THE Unrrep STATES 


Finally, we come to the political 
tension between the United States and 
Japan. As the American problem will 
be specifically taken up by other 
speakers, I do not think it is necessary 
for me to discuss it here. I should 
like just to mention one point to con- 
clude my talk. 

The chief bones of contention be- 
tween the United States and Japan lie 
in the struggle for supremacy in the 
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Pacific and the opposition of policies 
in China—the maintenance of equal 
opportunity for trade and investment 
on the one side, and the violation of 
China’s territorial and administrative 
integrity and the resulting closing of 
the open door on the other. 

At the surface, the conflict of Amer- 
ican and Japanese interests seems to 
be the least tense strain in the Far 
East. But, so far as the United States 
has no determination to withdraw 
completely from the East, particularly 
from the Philippines and China, so far 
as she has no intention to give up her 
naval supremacy in the Pacific, there 
will be no real relief of the political 


tension between these two countries. 

In conclusion, I should say that the 
world today is one vast smoldering 
volcano. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that any large conflagration in 
the Far East would develop sooner or 
later into a world war. Those people 
in the United States who believe that 
this country could remain in a state 
of splendid isolation in the event of a 
foreign war are completely ignoring 
the lessons taught by history. An 
ostrich-like policy of withdrawal from 
world affairs offers no solution to the 
war crisis. The only effect of this 
doctrine is to lull the American people 
into a false sense of security. 


Leonard T. K. Wu is visiting research associate of 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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is research associate of the Institute of Social Sci- 
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America’s Choice in the Far East 


By NATBANIEL PEFFER 


SSENTIAL to an understanding 
of the contemporary world, 
whether one is dealing with Africa or 
Asia or Europe or America, is appre- 
hension of the fact that there is a new 
world configuration in process. There 
was until not so long ago a rather fixed 
idea that history consisted of events 
that happened on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. And just so it has 
been taken for granted, with the com- 
placency that has characterized the 
whole Western World for a hundred 
. years, that political, military, and so- 
cial power would always be disposed 
by the countries on both shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, more particularly by 
the countries of Western Europe. 
But I think we know now that there 
was history also in Asia and in Africa, 
and we begin to surmise that the days 
when the countries of Western Europe 
could issue commandments for the 
planet are over. 

Any thinking on international po- 
litical, economic, or cultural relations 
must proceed from the recognition that 
new centers of power have developed 
in the world in the last generation—in 
the Far East, in North America, and in 
Eastern Europe. And of those three, 
we here in America are convinced of 
only one. But it appears to me to be 
self-evident that there are three new 
focal points in the world: (1) mani- 
festly, the United States; (2) to me 
also manifestly, Soviet Russia; and 
(3) I think soon to become manifest, 
Japan. 


JAPAN AS A Wortp Powrr 


Certainly a new configuration is tak- 
ing place in the Far East, whether we 
like it or not, and it is with that that I 
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ain concerned today. I do not think 
it will be possible to understand the 
next two generations without making 
calculations for the fact that Japan 
has emerged to world power, and by 
that fact, I think, the world has been, 
is being, and will be still more pro- 
foundly changed. 

Concretely, what do I mean by that? 
I mean that Japan is supplanting the 
Western powers, those which we once 
defined exclusively as great powers. 
Japan is supplanting the Western pow- 
ers in the position of dominion which 
they have always held in the Far East, 
more particularly dominion over 
China. I mean, second, that Japan 
can be restrained from doing so only by 
force orthodoxly employed, namely, 
war. I mean further that if Japan 
succeeds, we of the Western World 
will be deprived of the opportunity of 
realizing the motives for which we 
originally went to the East, principally 
the motive of securing economic out- 
let in Eastern Asia, especially in the 
form of markets. You observe that 
I make no calculations or allowances 
for that body of thought which may 
be summed up as Kiplingism. 

If the motives for which we of the 
West have gone to the East are to be 
denied, then what? 

Let us get clear about one thing. 
Wars are not made by impersonal 
agencies. I repeat, only by war 
can Japan be restrained from plac- 
ing its dominion over all of Eastern 
Asia. If there is to be war to 
restrain Japan, it must be made by 
China, which I think is scarcely feasi- 
ble in the next decade; or it must be 
made by Soviet Russia, which quite 
possibly may occur within six weeks 
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but more likely not yet; or it must be 
done by the United States of America. 
And the last contingency is by no 
means so fanciful as many appear to 
believe or would like to believe. 


Tur Oren Door 


Let us get clear as to what the omis- 
sion of restraint will mean. There is 
that sacred formula, “The Open Door.” 
Now, the open door,’in plain words, 
means only that there shall be equality 
of entry for all foreign traders in 
China; the trade shall be subject to no 
restriction imposed for the benefit of 
any one nation. 

If Japan takes control of China, 
there will be no open door in China as 
so defined. That may be said with 
complete dogmatism, even though it 
deals with the future. The reason 
Japan wants to take China is precisely 
that it may close the door. And that 
reason is neither peculiarly Asiatic nor 
peculiarly Japanese. The reason why 
all great empires take outlying posses- 
sions is that they may close the door 
of those possessions; that is to say, 
that they may have exclusive enjoy- 
ment of the profits to be derived from 
economic exploitations. 

The reasons are embroidered with a 
great deal of fancy language—trustee- 
ship, civilizing, doing good to the na- 
tives (when not killing them)—and 
more latterly with that quaint conceit 
called “mandates,” whereby you own 
a territory but do not quite own it; 
you are a trustee for it on behalf of 
someone to whom you do not listen and 
whom you will by no means obey. 

The reason why all powers when 
great enough to take territory have 
done so is precisely that they might 
exclusively and monopolistically get 
all the raw materials in the territory 
and sell in that territory all the goods 
that might be sold there. And that 
motive prompts Japan. 


There are many fictions in interna- 
tional relations, and the open door is 
one. The open door has become a 
formula in international discussions. 
Tt is an ecclesiastical formula in the 
State Department in Washington. 
And it has always been a beautiful 
myth. There never will be any open 
door anywhere, except where the great 
empire which is sovereign of the ter- 
ritory is also so efficient industrially 
that it will get all the trade in equal 
competition, which was the situation 
from 1880 to 1900 and shortly there- 
after. This is why Great Britain 
sponsored the open door; theoretically, 
Mr. John Hay, the American Secre- 
tary of State, did. 

Only when the open door works to 
the advantage of the nation which can 
put its hands on the knob will there 
be any open door. Essentially, the 
international struggle for colonies, for 
empire, is a struggle for exclusive and 
monopolistic mastery. When nations 
are willing to give up the right of 
priority, they do not have to take 
colonies. 


Tae DOMINATION OF CHINA 


I think, then, it may be taken for 
granted that Japan will make itself, 
for all effective purposes, master of 
China; and that in doing so, the West- 
ern industrialized trading powers will 
be excluded from any hope of getting 
trade in China. And that involves 
something more than a doctrinaire 
consideration. By just so much will 
the opportunity of the Western indus- 
trialized powers to emerge from the 
depression be closed to them. 

But this is not a new phenomenon 
in history. The historical fact in the 
Far East is that some great power, the 
great expansive, dynamic, aggressive 
power of the period, has always tried 
to dominate China. And one must 
concede the force of the argument of 
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a Japanese militarist when he says, 
“Tf we do not do so, some other nation 
will. That being so, it would better 
be we.” There is a great deal to be 
said for that argument. I sometimes 
think that in spite of our present obli- 
gations to handsome words, like “col- 
lective security,” there is nothing else 
to be said in international relations. 

The conditioning and governing 
fact in the Far East is the projection 
to its present point of a hundred-year- 
old struggle for the domination of 
China as the greatest economic po- 
tentiality in the East. And there is 
the natural evolution of the most dis- 
tinctive and characteristic institution 
of the nineteenth century, which is not 
capitalism but imperialism—imperial- 
ism not as a device of wicked diplo- 
mats and generals, but as the channel 
and instrument for expansion by 
which alone the industrial system, the 
system of mechanized production, 
could be made possible. 


AMERICAN PoLicy 


What does that mean for America? 
It is not a rhetorical question, al- 
though we are passionately committed 
to the belief that it is. I have not 
time, and I suppose it would do no 
good, to cite historical evidence to the 
effect that for almost a hundred years 
America has been vitally concerned in 
the Far East, while still with religious 
fidelity proclaiming her isolation, her 
freedom from what she calls entangle- 
ment with bad foreigners. 

For thirty years, definitely and in- 
creasingly, the United States has been 
engaged in the Far East; and im all 
that period she has been engaged in 
only one way, namely, in efforts to re- 
strain any power from doing what 
Japan is now doing. When Czarist 
Russia was the greatest menace in the 
Far East, the United States obstructed 
that nation. Since Russia was elimi- 
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nated by Japan in 1905, the United 
States has devoted herself with in- 
creasing consecration to the restraint 
of Japan. And if in 1982 the Ameri- 
can Government became violently ex- 
ercised about what Japan was doing 
in Manchuria, it was not because of 
any abstract concern for the sanctity 
of the Kellogg Pact—a treaty which I 
take it for granted everybody now 
knows never had any sanctity or even 
any existence. The American Gov- 
ernment was giving expression to its 
traditional policy, namely, that it will 
permit no great power to mark off 
China for its own. 

This policy is not the result of any 
friendship for China or of any peculiar 
American social doctrine with respect 
to the immorality of conquest. It is 
motivated only by the consideration 
that if and when America reaches that 
stage in its economic evolution where 
it, like all other industrialized powers, 
must have external outlets, it can look 
only across the Pacific to China. 


Tur ALTERNATIVES 


Now then, our choice is substan- 
tially this: We must restrain Japan or 
we must reverse our traditional policy 
of obstructing any nation that wishes 
to conquer China. If we do the lat- 
ter, we shall not be simply making a 
rhetorical or idealistic or emotional 
gesture. We shall be paying the price 
therefor, the price of seeing ourselves 
excluded from any opportunity to get 
any of the great potentialities which 
lie in the economic development of 
China. And if we do so, we must not 
do it on the beautiful theory that if 
only people were patient, things would 
right themselves. In nations, pa- 
tience is not a moral quality, it is a 
very expensive indulgence. In politi- 
cal and economic relations the transla- 
tion of patience is “don’t get markets.” 
The translation of “don’t get markets” 
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is three or four millions more of unem- 
ployed. And the translation of that is 
“more relief, more doles, more taxes, 
more inflation.” 

Each individual may decide for him- 
self, according to his own reasoning. 
It is more important to realize that 
there is not involved here a romantic 
question, calling only for that idealism 
to which we are habituated. It is nec- 
essary to realize that America too is 
_ now in the world of Realpolitik, not 
because of negligence, not because of 
Wilsonian “entanglements,” but be- 
cause of economic evolution. It is 
necessary to realize, then, that we 
must do what others do when they 
teach that stage in their evolution. 
We must share the penalties of diplo- 
macy, armament, and war, or pay the 
price of abstinence therefrom. 

Concretely, in the Far East we may 
go to war, or, as I say, give up the 
hopes that have sustained us. Had I 
the power of decision, I should pay the 
price of abstaining. I should not goto 
war, not only for the obvious reason 
that war is barbarous, and the almost 
self-evident reason that war never 
settles anything but only gives rise to 
a peace treaty which determines where 
and for what reasons the next war shall 
be held, but for the more weighty 
reason that war can settle nothing in 
the Far East. 


Tue Price or Peace 


In the Far East, as everywhere else, 
we can have peace on one condition 
only, namely, that we give up the 
things that we can get only by war. 
That means one of two things—that 
we voluntarily take a reduction in our 
standard of living, or that we make 
those internal changes in our national 
economy which will obviate the neces- 
sity for external expansion as a condi- 
tion of national solvency. I myself 
can in no way visualize the second 


proposition without such drastic and 
fundamental changes that the social 
and economic world of the next gen- 
eration would be not only unlike but 
incomparable with the social and eco- 
nomic world of this generation. 

The question of the Far East is com- 
ing to its climax in the next year or 
two. I do not believe that peace in 
the Far East is possible at all, without 
commensurate social changes in those 
parts of the world which have been 
engaged in expansion in that area. 
We have not time to make those 
changes before the climax arrives in 
the Far East. Instead, we can only 
adopt measures of abstinence and of 
temporization. 

It is generally taken for granted 
that the present administration at 
Washington has reversed the policy of 
the last. The last administration, as 
you remember, issued stentorian peri- 
odic warnings to the Japanese to stop 
doing so-and-so; and as you will re- 
member, the Japanese never stopped 
doing so-and-so. They did so-and- 
so. The present administration has 
stopped making stentorian warnings, 
and from that it is deduced that the 
American Government has changed 
its policy. I think the deduction is a 
bit hasty. J think it is more accurate 
to say that the present administration 
is a good deal more logical than the 
last, in that it has perceived that if 
we are going to do certain things in 
Realpolitik, we must have the instru- 
ment of Realpolitik, to wit, a navy. 
But it does not follow from our pres- 
ent silence that we will not again say 
certain things when we have the in- 
strument for effectuating them; and it 
is significant that at the moment the 
United States has a naval building 
program incomparable with any other 
in its history. 

Finally, if we conclude that our eco- 
nomic and political situation is such 
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that we cannot permit Japan to take 
China, then in logic we must continue 
to oppose Japan, and simultaneously 
get a navy, resolved to use it in the 
orthodox way, namely, war. 

If, on the other hand, we think that 
price too big, then the only alterna- 
tive is definitely, once for all, to re- 
nounce our ambitions in the Far East, 
to allow the present course to play it- 
self out, and accept Japanese domina- 
tion in the Far East. And if and 
when we find in our internal economic 
development that we cannot without 
additional foreign trade keep ourselves 
solvent as we are now organized, then 
we can and must take such steps in 
reorganization as will enable us to re- 
main solvent. 


Tur Berrer Way 


There are only those two possi- 
bilities in the Far East, and I re- 
spectfully submit that the second is 
preferable—the one of temporary ac- 
quiescence, of waiting for the process 
of time to work itself out. As one 
tries to visualize the world for the next 


twenty-five or fifty years, it is clear 
that the present flux cannot endure. 
In one way or another, new political, 
social, and cultural forms will emerge. 
But in the interval, nations must 
either go to war for the things that 
they want and can get only by war, or 
dispense with those things and take 
compensatory measures at home. 

Finally, international decisions are 
valid and effective only if taken in 
time. Wars are made from ten to 
twenty years before they begin. 
They cannot be prevented the mo- 
ment before they begin. There is a 
law of momentum in international re- 
lations; beyond a certain point forces 
cannot be stemmed. The war in the 
Far East, especially in so far as Amer- 
ica is involved, must be prevented now 
or it will be too late. Whatever we 
may now think are our motives for 
building this navy, if and when we 
have built it, if and when we have the 
means of effectuating our policy in the 
Far East, we shall use the means. We 
shall be in a war in the Pacific whether 
we originally wanted to or not. 


Nathaniel Peffer, New York City, has lived for 
many years in the Far East, including two years as 
Guggenheim Fellow. He was lecturer on the Far 
East at Columbia University from 1929 to 1935. 
He is author of “The White Man’s Dilemma: Climax 
of the Age of Imperialism”; “China: The Collapse of 
a Civilization”; and “Must We Fight in Asia?” 


National Sovereignty and Collective Security 


By Quincy Wricut 


BOUT the year of Waterloo, 
Jeremy Bentham wrote: 


In a body of law—especially of laws 
given as constitutional and fundamental 
ones—an improper word would be a na- 
tional calamity: and a civil war may be 
the consequence of it. Out of one foolish 
word may start a thousand daggers.* 


If the times had been less stirring, 
Bentham’s theory of fictions might 
have been appreciated sooner than it 
was, and his remark might have been 
applied to a field the English name 
for which he himself had invented— 
“international law.”2 If history had 
turned out that way, doubtless the 
word “sovereignty” would have been 
recognized as a “fictional” word fre- 
quently used improperly. Out of 
that word used foolishly, not a thou- 
sand daggers, but millions of rifles and 
machine guns may have started. 

In discussing the relation of national 
sovereignty to collective security we 
must carefully examine the words 
which we are using. 


DEFINITION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


I have elsewhere defined sovereignty 
as “the status of an entity subject to 
international Jaw and superior to 
municipal law.” 4 

By ascertaining the source of the 


1C. K. Ogden, Bentham’s Theory of Fictions 
(New York, 1932), p. exlviii. 

? Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals, xvii, 25, note. 

3 Bentham regarded as fictions all entities re- 
ferred to by noun substantives but which have 
no perceptible existence in space and time. 
Works, Vol. 8, pp. 195 ff.; Ogden, op. cit., pp. 
12 f. 

* Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League 
of Nations (1930) , p. 283. 
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authority of those who invoke pro- 
cedures for enforcing international 
law and the source of the authority of 
those who participate in procedures 
for changing the fundamentals of any 
system of municipal law, it is relatively 
easy to determine who are the subjects 
of the former and the masters of the 
latter. By thus applying our defini- 
tion we ascribe sovereignty to some 
seventy of the thousands of political 
organizations in the contemporary 
world. The definition does not, how- 
ever, throw much light upon the 
characteristics of sovereignty, except 
to persons familiar with law, both in- 
ternational and municipal. As these 
systems of law are not necessarily con- 
sistent with each other, the character- 
istics of a particular sovereign entity 
may seem very different as viewed 
from one or the other point of view. 

As each sovereign entity can modify 
its own municipal law merely by ob- 
serving the proper internal procedures, 
it can give itself whatever rights and 
powers it pleases under that law. But 
viewed from within, municipal law is 
the only law there is. Rules of inter- 
national law are not law unless 
“adopted,” and rules of other systems 
of municipal law are not law unless 
“recognized.” From the point of view 
of municipal law, therefore, each 
sovereign is omnipotent in the jural 
universe. 

On the other hand, from the stand- 
point of international law, each sover- 
eign is bound by law, and none can on 
its own authority change it. Further- 
more, different sovereigns have dif- 
ferent rights under treaties, and some 
are more limited than others with re- 
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spect to their powers or capacities to 
acquire rights, thus creating variations 
in status. Furthermore, as interna- 
tional law is continually developing 
through treaty, custom, and juristic 
analysis, the sphere within which the 
normal sovereign entity may act freely 
is suffering continual modification. 
Thus, from the international law point 
of view, sovereignty is limited by law, 
and the scope of this limitation has 
varied in time and place. 


Tests OF A DEFINITION 


Our definition of sovereignty, based 
upon the assumption of the existence 
of a body of international Jaw and of 
distinct bodies of municipal law, has 
some analogy to the definition of lib- 
erty as the status of an entity with 
freedom under law*®—a definition 
which, however, means little unless we 
know something about the psycho- 
logical drives which give a content to 
freedom and the system of law which 
sets its boundaries. Even such knowl- 
edge, while it might give information, 
would not demonstrate that liberty 
was a conception worthy of a name, 
unless our psychological information 
disclosed that ordinarily the entities 
which had it constituted some sort of 
objective unity, perhaps personalities, 
or that their existence served some ac- 
cepted value. 

Following the same line of thought, 
our definition of sovereignty might be 


justified scientifically if it could be 


shown by assembling pertinent mili- 
tary, administrative, economic, and 
psychological data, that each of these 
seventy sovereign propulations consti- 
tuted some sort of objective unity 
with internal cohesiveness, such as a 
nationality. Similarly, the definition 
might be justified pragmatically if its 
application promoted some accepted 
value, as, for example, a political order 
* Quincy Wright, op. cit., p. 369, note 61. 


assuring a continually improving wel- 
fare to the human race, or to some 
part of that race regarded as peculiarly 
deserving. 

Obviously, to apply either these or 
any other scientific or pragmatic tests 
lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
I wish merely to emphasize that a defi- 
nition is not necessarily the best or 
even a good definition merely because 
it has been stated and can be applied, 
or even because it is being applied in 
the contemporary world. We must be 
careful to avoid the “word magic” 
which is so apt to confuse what can be 
said or what is commonly said, either 
with what is or with what ought to be.® 


VARIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 


A desirable skepticism with regard 
to both the reality and the value of 
this definition or even of any concep- 
tion of sovereignty will be maintained 
if we consider that historically, sover- 
eignty has meant many things since 
the day when Bodin defined it as “the 
supreme power over citizens and sub- 
jects unrestrained by law,” or since 
Grotius defined it as “that power 
whoseacts .. . may not be made void 
by the acts of any other human will.” 1 

Bodin conceived of sovereignty as 
a relation between a personal ruler 
and his subjects, and gave only casual 
attention to the relation of such rulers 
inter se. Grotius gave detailed at- 
tention to those relationships, but 
thought of them as relationships of 
individual monarchs. Thus both car- 
ried on the medieval tradition whereby 
society was conceived as a hierarchy 
of governing individuals. They modi- 
fied this conception by giving extraor- 


* Ogden, op. cit., p. ix. 

1 Bodin, Siz Livres de la republique (1576), 
Vol. 1, c. 2, 8; Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis 
(1625), Vol. 1, c. 3, sec. 7, 16, 17; Vol. 2, c. 5, 
sec. 31, quoted in Wright, op. cit., p. 278. 
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dinary emphasis to one step in the 
hierarchy, which they denominated 
sovereignty. 

In the Middle Ages, equal impor- 
tance attached to each of the six or 
eight steps which might exist in the 
feudal hierarchy from the vassal of 
the lord of the manor up to God, who 
was the Supreme Lord and ruled on 
earth through the emperor, either by 
direct authority or by way of his vicar, 
the Pope. The Renaissance writers 
emphasized one step in this hierarchy 
as of supreme importance—that from 
the sovereign prince to the interna- 
tional order. The steps in the hierar- 
chy below became subject to the 
prince, those above subject to natural 
law, or to the law of nations resting on 
the agreement of princes. The gen- 
eral secularization of affairs reduced 
the influence of the Pope and of Divine 
law with respect to temporal govern- 
ment. 

This change was important, but 
scarcely more so than the later change 
which transferred the prerogatives of 
the prince to the corporate state. The 
latter change is not fully attained to- 
day, as evidenced by the official per- 
secution in Japan of Dr. Minobe’s 
theory that the Emperor is only an 
organ of the state,’ and the reversion 
in Germany and Italy to the notion of 
personal leadership. In general, how- 
ever, the seventy subjects of interna- 
tional law today are not princes or 
leaders, but states, and the source of 
municipal law is not the will of the 
prince but the procedures of the 
constitution? 

No less important in changing the 
conception of sovereignty is the 
growth in objectivity of international 
law. The jus naturale and jus gen- 
tium, which defined the sphere of 

8 Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the 


Japanese Empire (1935), p. 11. 
® Wright, op. cit, p. 279. 


princes from the international point 
of view in the seventeenth century, 
were maintained by few documents, 
little practice, and no permanent in- 
stitutions. International law today, 
however, is a relatively precise body 
of rules, defined in general and partic- 
ular treaties, judicial precedents, and 
four centuries of juristic analyses, with 
established institutions, which make 
clear its application in particular cases, 
even though they are not always suc- 
cessful in preventing violation or in 
applying remedies. Thus, while our 
definition of sovereignty is applicable 
throughout the period in which the 
term has been used, it has implied very 
different conceptions in different times 
and places, because of the continuous 
changes in both international law and 
systems of municipal law. 


Location OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Not only has the meaning of sover- 
eignty changed, but its location in the 
hierarchy of human government has 
also changed. When Dante wrote his 
De Monarchia in the early fourteenth 
century, he did not use the word 
“sovereignty,” but he was convinced 
that there could be only one “mon- 
arch” in the world, though it is well 
to remember that he had only the 
Christian world in mind.!° Two cen- 
turies later Machiavelli located 
supreme power, or at least competence 
to strive for it, m the thousands of 
princes, dukes, counts, and republics 
continually waging war with one an- 
other! Doubtless the difference in 
fact between these two periods was not 
so great as these descriptions of the 
location of supreme power suggests. 
There were warring baronies in the 
fourteenth century and aspirations for 


* Book i, c.10. Other medieval writers recog- 
nized a larger number of supreme temporal au- 
thorities. See note 12 below. 

4 The Prince, ch. 1 
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unity in the sixteenth, but there was 
more ground for locating sovereignty 
in the many in the later than in the 
earlier period. 

To say this suggests that the con- 
ception of sovereignty has always had 
some relation to the actual organiza- 
tion of political authority. While this 
organization is affected by many 
factors, administrative, economic, and 
sociological, it has generally been most 
closely related to military organiza- 
tion and activity. 

The theologians and canonists of the 
Middle Ages inquired ‘whether the 
wars of princes and barons were “pri- 
vate wars” or “public wars.” They 
all agree that the “Bellum Romanum,” 
or war against the infidel authorized 
by the Pope and conducted in the 
Crusades, was a public war; but with 
respect to other wars they differed. 
According to the theory of the time, 
a public war could be authorized only 
by a ruler who had legal characteristics 
which later would have been desig- 
nated as sovereignty. Some thought 
the emperor or the Pope alone had 
these characteristics. Others recog- 
nized certain kings as having them. 
But all the medieval writers assumed 
‘that the right to make war was prior to 
the fact of waging war. The fact that 
one was fighting, or even that he was 
fighting successfully, did not prove 
that he had the right to fight.12 

The age of science initially reversed 
this order. Instead of inquiring who 
could declare a just war, writers began 
to inquire, Whom does the army 
obey? 1? He whom it obeyed actually 


£ Robert Regout, La Doctrine de la Guerre 
Juste, 1935; Luigi Sturzo, The International 
Community and the Right of War. See also 
note 15 below. 

* Hans Delbruck, Regierung und Volkswille, 
pp. 133 ff., quoted in Beer, The English Speaking 
Peoples (1918), p. 127. Machiavelli asserted, 
“War is the sole art of him who rules.” (The 
Prince, e. 14.) 


made war and actually was a sover- 
eign, whatever might be his title or his 
morals. 

In both periods, then, the war power 
was associated with sovereignty, but 
in the Middle Ages the war power 
flowed from the legal title of the mon- 
arch. In the Renaissance, legal titles 
flowed from successful war-making. 
But the anarchic condition of Machia- 
velli’s world, though not wholly elimi- 
nated, has suffered attrition both be- 
cause the facts of European political 
life have become more in accord with 
the new international law which de- 
veloped, and because that law gradu- 
ally developed a certain capacity to 
control the behavior of rulers. 


SocroLocicaL FOUNDATIONS OF 
SovEREIGNTY 


In the late sixteenth century a juris- 
tic conception of sovereignty could be 
applied with less doubt than in either 
the fourteenth or the fifteenth. On- 
the one hand, the empire had lost its 
shadowy titles to land outside of Ger- 
many and Northern Italy, and on the 
other, many of the minor princelings 
had been united by force of arms, so 
that Bodin could “tidy up Europe” by 
distinguishing a moderate number of 
sovereigns who deserved the title ac- 
cording to his juristic definition. 

After the Thirty Years’ War, the 
problem of applying definitions of 
sovereignty in Europe was simpler 
still, because formalities of diplomatic 
intercourse and treaty-making, not to 
mention the text writers, had provided 
criteria. But already complexities 
were arising because of the spread of 
the family of nations and the sugges- 
tion that American, Oriental, and 
African rulers were sovereigns. It 
was hard to apply a definition based 

“G. Butler and S. Maccoby, The ‘Develap- 


ment of International Law, p.7. See also G. N, 
Clark, The Seventeenth Century, 1929. 
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upon conceptions of European law to 
communities whose municipal law was 
of a different type and who had never 
heard of international law as ex- 
pounded by Vitoria, Gentili, and 
Grotius. New difficulties developed 
when principles of natural right were 
evoked to justify oppressed peoples 
and nationalities in violent secession. 
Social and economic changes accom- 
panied political changes. The socio- 
logical foundations of sovereignty were 
one thing in illiterate peasant com- 
munities subject to autocratic princes; 
another in states dominated by liter- 
ate, trading bourgeoisie insisting upon 
constitutionalism. 

However, international law and 
municipal law accommodated them- 
selves to these changes, and the nine- 
teenth-century world emerged with 
sovereign states supreme over their 
own municipal law and with the sole 
right to make war, but subject to an 
international law which, while regulat- 
ing intercourse in peace and limiting 
the methods of warfare, imposed no 
precise limits on the initiation of war 
by sovereign states. 

The post-World War world has 
tended to recognize a new jus ad bel- 
lum reminiscent of, but different from 
the medieval conception of “just war,” 
and to distinguish “public war” 
authorized by the League of Nations 
from “private war” not so author- 
ized. Thus we may discern a tend- 
ency for jural sovereignty to shift 
from the national state to the world 
community; but a comparison of the 
law with the facts of the Middle Ages, 


1 T. P. Conwell-Evans, The League Council 
in Action (1929), p. 258, W. Arnold Forster 
(Problems of Peace [5th Series; Geneva School of 
International Relations, 1931] p. 246) distin- 
guishes “private war” from “public sanctions.” 
For medieval expositions of the distinction see 
A. Vanderpol, La Doctrine Scolastique du droit 
de guerre (Paris, 1919), pp. 76ff.; Butler and 
Maccoby. op. cit., pp. 4 ff.; and note 12 above. 


and a history of the transition from 
that age to the next, do not give con- 
fidence that this tendency will con- 
tinue. 


FUNCTIONS or SOVEREIGNTY 


Thus the conception, the location, 
and the sociological foundations of 
sovereignty have each been subject 
to change in the last four centuries. 
So have the functions of sovereignty. 
Bodin valued sovereignty because it 
tended towards peace among the 
nobility within the relatively large 
areas subject to the sovereign, and 
thus promoted order in a period of 
transition. Grotius valued it because 
it regularized international relations 
and centralized responsibility in the 
interest of peace and the humanization 
of war in the European community as 
a whole. Others saw it as a dynamic 
factor, capable of shattering the status 
quo and assuring progress, at least for 
some of the states, by unlimited inter- 
national competition. Voices have 
not been wanting who, in the interest 
of churches, labor unions, or other 
groups chafing at the restrictions of 
sovereignty, or in the interest of world 
peace which has often been wrecked 
by claims of state sovereignty, decry 
the conception as obsolete and harm- 
ful, and urge its abandonment.1® 

What, if any, is the function of 
sovereignty when applied to nations 
in a world organized for peace in the 
League of Nations and the Pact of 
Paris? I believe the conception thus 
applied prevents’ on the one hand the 
political stagnation and administrative 
inconvenience of a world state, and on 
the other the unpredictable fluidity 
and the economic impossibility of a 
multitude of minute communities. 
Between the primary communities and 
the world it is useful to have a definite 

1 Wright, op. cit., p. 281; Eagleton, Interna- 
tional Government (1932), pp. 25 ff. 
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breach in the continuity of law and 
organization. The fiction of sover- 
eignty, by distinguishing the sources 
and sanctions of international law 
from those of municipal law, makes 
“the state the indispensable mediator 
between the individual and the inter- 
national legal community,” 17 and as- 
sures that the two laws shall not be- 
come identical, that neither shall 
dominate over the other, and that be- 
tween the two shall remain a margin 
of flexible political adjustment. This 
cushions the pressure of the world 
community toward unity and uniform- 
ity, and permits juridical experimen- 
tation and differentiation in sections 
of the human population on their own 
responsibility and risk, without com- 
mitting or jeopardizing the whole 
human race. Diversification in law, 
and as a result in ideals and standards 
of all kinds, is thus perpetuated, per- 
mitting continuous progress through 
the processes of borrowing and emula- 
tion. 

Biologists have pointed out the 
stimulus to organic evolution arising 
from the partial isolation of subpopu- 
lations: 

In a large population, divided and sub- 
divided into partially isolated local races of 
small size, there is a continually shifting 
differentiation among the latter (intensi- 
fied by local differences in selection, recur- 
ring under uniform and steady conditions) 
which inevitably brings about an indefi- 
nitely continuing, irreversible, adaptive,and 
much more rapid evolution of the species.18 


In the past, natural barriers of ge- 
ography and language have assured 
such a separation of many human pop- 
ulations, but in modern times com- 
munication and education have tended 

Y Hans Kelsen, The Legal Process and the In- 
ternational Order (New Commonwealth Insti- 
tute, London, 1935), p. 24. 

3 Sewall Wright, “Evolution in Mendelian 


Populations,” Genetics, Vol. 16 (March 1931), 
p. 158. 


to strike down these barriers unless 
they have been buttressed by artificial 
devices. Devices for preserving isola- 
tion, such as the maintenance of war 
fears, militarism, and armed frontiers; 
policies of migration restriction, pro- 
tective tariffs, monetary autonomy, 
and economic self-sufficiency; propa- 
ganda of pseudoracialism and extreme 
nationalism; and education on the as- 
sumption of national cultural superior- 
ity, maintain barriers but they also 
generate forces which tend to war. 
The doctrine of national sovereignty 
doubtless supports and is supported by 
these devices, but it can be considered 
and perhaps maintained as a purely 
legal doctrine apart from these extreme 
military, economic, racial, and cultural 
accretions. 

In that sense, national sovereignty, 
by preserving the dualism of interna- 
tional and municipal law, and the inde- 
pendence of systems of municipal law, 
even at the expense of logical harmony 
and with some danger of juristic con- 
flict, keeps open the door to experi- 
ment, competition, change, and prog- 
ress. 


Tue Inga or CoLLective 
SECURITY 


The problem of reconciling such a 
legal sovereignty with collective secu- 
rity is the problem of preventing these 
logical disharmonies and conflicts, use- 


‘ful if kept within bounds, from de- 


generating into violence and war. 
Experimentation with a system of 
collective security for the entire hu- 
man race was not possible until the 
period of discoveries, accompanied by 
the development of printing and tech- 
nological improvements in means of 
communication, had assured continu- 
ous contact of all important sections of 
that race.!? Previously, all political 


J. B. Scott, The Spanish Origins of Interna- 
tional Law (1934), Vol. 1, ch. 1. 
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organizations—even the largest, such 
as Persia, Rome, India, and China— 
had been compelled to cohere by the 
external pressure of barbarian enemies 
upon their frontiers. After the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the ideas 
of universal polity, universal justice, 
universal peace, and universal security 
were for the first time capable of re- 
alization. Since then the idea of-col- 
lective security has been kept alive 
in the schemes of world organization, 
the system of international law, and 
the propaganda of pacifism which re- 
ceived its modern impetus from 
Erasmus.?° 

Not until the post-Napoleonic pe- 
riod was an organized system of secu- 
rity instituted. This system of holy 
and unholy alliances was ill-conceived, 
practically confined to Europe, and 
‘short-lived, even there.24 The League 
of Nations is more nearly universal, 
more adequately organized, and has 
already lived more than twice as long 
as did the Confederation of 1815. 
The experience of the League, formu- 
lated in thousands of documents and 
rationalized in the discussions at the 
International Studies Conference on 
Collective Security held at London in 
the summer of 1935, provides an analy- 
sis but not a solution of the problem. 

Collective security involves the es- 
tablishment of universally recognized 
collective procedures adequate on the 
one hand to preserve international law 
and national rights, and on the other 
to adjust international Jaw and na- 
tional rights to changing conditions. - 


BREAKDOWN oF INDIVIDUAL 
SECURITY 

The system of individual security 

“P, B. Potter, Introduction to the Study of 
International Organization (4th ed., 1935), ch. 
1; A. C. E. Beales, The History of Peace (1931), 
pp. 27 fi. : 

“W, Alison Phillips, The Confederation of 
Europe, 2d ed., 1920. 
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under international law by which the 
world community has in the main been 
governed since the Middle Ages has 
broken down because of its incapacity 
to prevent recurrent war, and because 
of the increasingly intolerable char- 
acter of war with the progress of in- 
ventions and industrial production.”* 

This system of individual security 
rested upon a corpus of customary in- 
ternational law defining the rights of 
states, applied by diplomacy and ad 
hoe arbitration, and sanctioned by 
self-help and the balance of power. 
International law was gradually ad- 
justed to changing conditions by the 
processes of treaty-making and juristic 
commentary, but it always lagged be- 
hind the demands of dynamic states 
which sought to extend their rights be- 
yond what the law granted them at the 
moment. For this purpose they used 
negotiation and equitable arbitration, 
if possible. Otherwise, threats and 
the accomplished fact were resorted 
to with expectation of indorsement 
through subsequent recognition. ` ` 

Obviously, this was a system of secu- 
rity for the militarily strong and of 
insecurity for the militarily weak. 
Law governed the unimportant trans- 
actions; force, the important. The 
system prevented a world state, pre- 
served the independence of some, won 
independence for others, and de- 
stroyed the independence of a few. 
Sovereignty was loudly proclaimed 
and exemplified in action, but was al- 
ways in jeopardy.’ 


PROCEDURES FOR COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY: 


Collective security proposes to in- 
crease the definiteness of international 
law by codification in general treaties 


2Q. Wright, The Causes of War and the Con- 
ditions of Peace (London, 1935), ch. 2. 

2F, L. Schuman, International Polities 
(1933), chs. 2, 3. 
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and by accumulation of precedents 
handed down by the World Court. It 
proposes to perfect the application of 
law by compulsory adjudication be- 
fore that tribunal, and to substitute 
for the sanction of self-help, the pre- 
vention or stopping of violence by col- 
lective economic embargoes. The 
League system does not contemplate 
collective enforcement of judgments or 
treaties. Sanctions are provided un- 
der Article XVI only to prevent or 
stop illegal war. Thus Germany, 
though repudiating treaties, is not 
liable to League sanctions, although 
she may have been liable to certain 
sanctions by particular powers under 
the special Locarno Treaty. Italy, on 
the other hand, in making war upon 
Ethiopia, contrary to her obligations, 
is liable under Article XVI. The 
League is thus intended to preserve 
peace, rather than to preserve the 
status quo.?t Furthermore, only eco- 
nomic sanctions are obligatory. It is 
recognized that such sanctions may 
lead to or necessitate military action, 
and military action by members of the 
League against a state which has il- 
legally resorted to war, though not 
obligatory, is permissible.?5 

Accompanying these collective de- 
vices for defining law and rights and 
preserving them against violence, are 
no less important arrangements for 
change. Many conferences have been 
held for improving international law 
by general treaties of legislative effect. 
Furthermore, procedures for general 
consultation and conciliation by the 
League under Article XV, and for the 
exercise of equity jurisdiction by the 

*Q. Wright, “The Concept of Aggression in 
International Law,” Am. Jour. Int. Law, Vol. 29 
(July 1935), pp. 373 ff; “The Test of Aggression 
in the Italo-Ethiopian War,” ibid., Vol. 30 (Jan. 
1986), pp. 45 ff. 

=Q. Wright, “Collective Rights and Duties 


for the Enforcement of Treaty Obligations,” 
Proc. Am. Soe. Int. Law, 1932, pp. H1 f. 
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Court, provide for modifying rights in 
hard cases. The procedure under 
Article XI for emergency action to 
prevent war has sometimes resulted in 
recommendations, such as that by the 
Lytton Commission indorsed by the 
Assembly, that certain rights be 
changed. Article XIX contemplates 
consultation in the general interest to 
advise revision of treaties, and con- 
sideration of dangerous conditions. 
These procedures have some analogy 
to the procedures of police and emi- 
nent domain in systems of municipal 
law, although the authority of the 
world community as a whole to subor- 
dinate rights of particular states to im- 
portant general interests is not fully 
established. 

While the procedures under Articles 
XI and XV have been used on many 
occasions, generally with success until 
the Manchurian affair2¢ the World 
Court has not yet been able to exercise 
its jurisdiction ex @quo et bono?! 
The application of Article XTX, while 
three times broached, has not yet been 
utilized, although the procedure for 
invoking it has been defined.28 


COLLECTIVE PROCEDURES AS 
ÅFFECTING SOVEREIGNTY 


Do any of these collective proce- 
dures endanger sovereignty? Not ac- 
cording to our legal definition. None 
of them proposes to subject any state 
to thé municipal law of another, or to 
modify the international law binding 
a state, except by the established inter- 
national procedures. The sources of 
international law and municipal law 


"T. P. Conwell-Evans, op. cit. 

* Max Habicht, The Power of the Interna- 
tional Judge to Give a Decision ex aequo et bono, 
New Commonwealth Institute, London, 1935. 

*Sir John F. Williams, Some Aspects of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (Oxford. 
1934), ch. 5; W. E. Rappard, International Re- 
lations As Viewed from Geneva (New Haven, 
1925), pp. 109 ff. 
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are kept distinct. Sanctions are ap- 
plied only for breaches of the peace, 
to protect the weaker from being sub- 
jected to the municipal law of the 
conqueror. 

Article XV, paragraph 8 expressly 
excludes League action on domestic 
question. Collective interventions or 
consultations under Articles XI and 
XIX come nearest to depriving states 
of rights against their will, but in each 
case the competence of the collective 
bodies is limited to recommendation 
or advice. These articles, however, 
enshrine the principle stated by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his draft from which 
Article XTX emerged, “that the peace 
of the world is superior in importance 
to every question of political jurisdic- 
tion or boundary.” 2° That principle, 
now almost universally recognized in 
the Pact of Paris,®° is not inimical to 
sovereignty functioning as the custo- 
dian of the distinction between inter- 
national law and municipal law, but it 
is inimical to sovereignty functioning 
as the right to war. 

That right, creating discipline 
within and fear of the enemy without, 
has, as I have tried to point out, been 
the most important sociological con- 
text in which the legal conception of 
sovereignty has developed, although 
within the past century the historical- 
psychological phenomenon of nation- 
ality has been of almost equal impor- 
tance. Thus, in so far as international 
law supported by collective security 
prevents war, it will modify the con- 
tent of sovereignty, if not its legal 
form. 

Legal sovereignty can exist with col- 
lective security; military sovereignty 
cannot. Can legal sovereignty exist 


2 Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Cove- 
nant, Vol. 2, p. 12. 

2 Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of 
Paris,” Am. Jour. Int. Law, Vol. 27 (Jan. 1933) , 
pp. 89 ff. 
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without military sovereignty? The 
question resembles that long ago an- 
swered—-Can individual liberty exist 
without side arms? 

Whether the claim of non-sovereign 
nationalities to organize sovereignty is 
more or less difficult of execution un- 
der collective security is not clear. 
Nationalities have sometimes won in- 
dependence by war. At the same 
time, self-determination was at the 
root of the League of Nations. The 
League protects minorities and man- 
dated areas, and has ushered one of the 
latter, Iraq, into full sovereignty.** 
Cyrano’s sword may have been part of 
his personality, but it was not the 
whole of it. It cannot be denied that 
great personalities have developed in 
states which forbade dueling and en- 
forced this prohibition. Is the case 
of nationality different? 

With appreciation of national cul- 
tural differences, with pride but not 
prejudice in national characteristics, 
with adequate systems of civic educa- 
tion, and with independent legal sys- 
tems, it seems probable that both legal 
sovereignty and cultural nationality 
can function as characteristics of the 
state in a world which is organized to 
maintain an equilibrium which will 
prevent hostilities.3? 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


It may be that sovereignty will shift 
its location in the future as it has in 
the past. Perhaps it will pass from 
the nation to the world community. 
Perhaps it will pass to units smaller 
than the nation. The recent dissolu- 
tion of empires suggests, however, con- 
tinued movement in the direction of 
the sovereignty of nationalities, with 

Q. Wright, “Proposed Termination of the 
Iraq Mandate,” Am. Jour. Int. Law, Vol. 25 
(July 1931), pp. 436 ff.; W. H. Ritsher, Criteria 
of Capacity for Independence, Jerusalem, 1934. 

2 Q. Wright, The Causes of War and the Con- 
ditions of Peace, pp. 95 fi. 
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temporary setbacks as in the current 
imperialistic outbreaks of Japan and 
Italy. Perhaps a world community 
of a couple of hundred small and more 
nearly equal sovereign nations would 
be more stable than the present world 
of seventy-odd states, some of which 
are nations, some empires, and some 
cities, varying in size from the United 
States to Monaco. 

Sovereignty will probably be rede- 
fined in the future, as it has been in the 
past. Perhaps it will serve new func- 
tions and cease to serve old functions. 
It is possible that it will cease to be 
useful altogether, and disappear. If 
we look to a distant future, the only 
thing we can be sure of is change. 
But confining attention to the more 
immediate prospect, it seems clear 
that the method of individual security 
under present conditions of economic 
interdependence and military tech- 
nique endangers the sovereignty of 
many and is hostile to the security of 
all. Collective security can hardly be 
worse. It may be better. It has not 
succeeded in the cases of Manchuria 
and Ethiopia, but these recent experi- 
ences may provide a basis for im- 
proving procedures. Until all the 
states, or at least all the great powers, 
are giving support, it cannot be said 
that the efficiency of collective secu- 
rity has been adequately tested.33 


Ihave attempted to keep this analy-_ 


sis upon a juridical plane, but with full 
realization that law is but one of the 
vocabularies which influence social 
stability and change. Propaganda is 
another vocabulary in which sover- 
eignty and collective security figure. 
In that vocabulary these words sym- 
bolize neither things nor concepts, but 
emotional complexes and accepted 
myths.34 To associate words with the 

=Q. Wright, “The League of Nations and 


Peace,” The Political Quarterly, Vol. 5 (Jan.— 
March 1934), pp. 92 ff. 
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latter sort of fiction is the art of the 
orator and the politician, not of the 
jurist and the logician. In the short 
run, those arts will prevail. Sover- 
eignty and collective security will 
function according to associations 
fixed by the spellbinders. People and 
parties will be for sovereignty and 
against collective security, or vice 
versa, according to the persuasiveness 
of orators and advertisers. On such 
large questions analysis is difficult, and 
the rank and file will necessarily be 
guided by influence rather than by in- 
terest, by politics rather than by logic. 
One or other of the symbols may be- 
come the accepted myth upon which 
the policy of large groups will for con- 
siderable periods be tacitly based.*® 

But amid the welter of opposing 
propaganda and the resulting oscilla- 
tions of opinion and action, long-time 
trends may be guided by careful con- 
sideration of the things men want per- 
sistently, the concepts which can give 
order to these things, and the symbols 
by which these concepts can be real- 
ized.3° The expectation that the con- 
ceptions, rather than the emotions, 
symbolized by words will in the long 
run prevail, is supported by the essen- 
tially analytic character of language. 
Man differs from other animals by re- 
lying on language, from which have 
grown culture and civilization. This, 
as Bergson reluctantly pointed out, 
tends to make man and his philoso- 
phies intelligent rather than intui- 
tive.” The words “sovereignty” and 

* C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Mean- 
ing of Meaning (3d ed., 1930), pp. 223 ff; 
Bentham, Works, Vol. 8, pp. 301-2; Ogden, 
op. cit., p. lxxi. 

= H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity (New York, 1935) , pp. 237 ff. 

= Ogden, op. cit, p. Ixii, “Words, Thoughts, 
and Things.” 

= Bergson (Creative Evolution, New York, 
1911) notes the tendency of consciousness based 
on intellect to diverge from consciousness based 
on intuition (p. 267); and the tendency of the 
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“collective security” are capable of 
causing war, civil and international; 
but if used intelligently, or, as Ben- 
tham said, “properly,” they may each 


analytic character of language (p. 160) to ac- 
centuate this tendency of intelligence (p. 153) 
and to develop analytic philosophies (p. 329); 


establish conceptions of value to 
jurists and administrators in their 
work of maximizing human satisfac- 
tions. 


yet he hoped to develop a philosophy which 
would synthesize intelligence and intuition (pp. 
xili-xv). 
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National Sovereignty and International Coédperation 


By SIGISMUND CyBICHOWSKI 


HE principle of international co- 

operation is based on the notion of 
internationalism, and the concept of 
national sovereignty is a consequence 
of the principle of nationalism. There- 
fore the solution of our problem will be 
obtained, or at least prepared, by 
answering the question whether inter- 
nationalism is consistent or incon- 
sistent with nationalism. 


PRINCIPLES or NATIONALISM 


Nationalism is grounded upon the 
principles of nation and nationality. 
The evolution of nationalism began in 
antiquity. In the course of time it 
has transformed and changed its con- 
tent many times, yet has never lost its 
true essence. I do not intend to ana- 
lyze the development of nationalism, 
but only to present some observations 
on it in modern times, especially in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury nationalism commenced its vic- 
torious march, many times changing the 
map of Europe, destroying and creat- 
ing states, as recently during the Great 
War, at the end of which the great em- 
pire of Austria and Hungary was an- 
nihilated. The idea of nationality has 
a creative character as well as some- 
times a destroying one, causing disputes 
and conflicts which hinder the develop- 
ment of human culture. 

Nationalism has many aspects— 
legal, political, economic, philosophic. 
I desire to consider this concept from a 
legal point of view, especially in the 
field of public and international law, 
where it has appeared thanks to the 
efforts of the Italian School of Law 
under the direction of the famous Ital- 


ian lawyer, statesman, and scholar 
Mancini. On June 22, 1851, this sci- 
entist delivered a lecture on nationality 
as foundation for a law of nations. 
May I be allowed to cite some argu- 
ments and statements of this scholar. 
Mancini says very well that science 
must regard the needs of the moment as 
well as examine the actual problems, 
if it is to be more than a catalogue of 
arid abstractions, a sum of scholastic 
subtilties and dead formulas which 
cannot impress the hearers and kindle 
in their souls the spark of truth by the 
flame of affection. 

Mancini justifies the idea of national- 
ity as follows: When man begins to 
think, what does he first notice—what 
affections rise in his soul at first? Man- 
cini says he knows and loves those from 
whom he descends and who have edu- 
cated him; he knows and loves the 
house and the territory where his eyes 
have perceived the daylight. In a 
short time he knows and loves the 


` country where he lives, the walls of the 


mother village, the people abiding with 
him. These instincts of the child are 
the sources of two tendencies of the 
adult, of two natural laws of the human 
genus, of two constant forms of human 
associations: the family and the nation. 
Family and nation are children of na- 
ture and not of art; they are inseparable 
fellows of the social man, even where 
the domestic and patriarchal com- 
munity does not possess the marks of a 
political society. Family and nation 
are of sacred origin because they are a 
revelation of the Creator, of the nat- 
ural constitution and of human neces- 
sity. 

At first, the nation is the family grow- 
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ing up in the occupied country, or an 
association of families. The national- 
ity undergoes the influence of most 
different and various events, not losing, 
however, its true essence. 


CRITERIA oF NATIONALITY 


The main criteria of nationality are 
the following: religion, race, language, 
customs, history, laws, and creeds. 
These seven elements compose the true 
nature of nations, creating such lively 
material and moral relations among the 
members of a nation that there arises 
a strict legal community which could 
not exist among individuals belonging 
to different nations. 

The constitutive element of a nation 
is the race, the expression of which is 
the identity of origin and blood. The 
strongest tie of nationality is the com- 
mon language. Obviously, Mancini 
says, there are different languages in 
order that different nations may exist. 
The unity of the moral nature of a na- 
tion is revealed by the unity of language 
in which the ruling ideas of the nation 
are expressed. 

Mancini tells us that community of 
territory, origin, and language is not 
sufficient to create a nation. There 
must exist the national consciousness 
which is the most important element 
of nationality. Thanks to it, the na- 
tion becomes a unit and acquires the 
ability to reveal itself. By aid of the 
national consciousness a group of men 
can be transformed into a nation which 
proves its existence through thinking. 
The consciousness of the nation, 
Mancini says, is a source of its life and 
force. 

According to Mancini each nation 
must have a free constitution and must 
be independent of other nations. The 
right of a nation to organize itself as an 
independent state is the root and foun- 
dation of all human laws. In the 
genesis of international law the nation 
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and not the state is the elementary unit. 
Grotius, Vattel, and the liberals of the 
eighteenth century were convinced 
that only the government and not the 
nation might enjoy international rights 
and duties. Yet history shows that 
the nation and not the state is a con- 
stant element in the development of 
mankind. States disappear, nations 
remain. 

The great Italian lawyer thus found 
and justified a theory of nationality 
which is true and acknowledged in 
many countries. Who would doubt 
that a nation can survive the state, as, 
for instance, the Polish nation, which in 
the eighteenth century lost its inde- 
pendence but kept its life, its national 
consciousness, its culture? Poland be- 
came dividéd into three parts belonging 
to three great empires—Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia; but it 
continued its national life and pro- 
duced great thinkers, artists, poets, 
and lawyers, appreciated in many 
countries. 


NonessentraL MARKS oF 
NATIONALITY 


Yet the statement of Mancini ought 
to be corrected and developed. The 
theory of the Italian author is to be 
regarded as the starting point of the 
nationality doctrine, and contains some 
good ideas which must be buttressed 
with new arguments. In the first 
place, Mancini acknowledges many 
criteria of nationality which are not 
essential to it. He tells us that na- 
tionality has the following marks: com- 
munity of territory, origin, customs, 
language, life, history, and social 
consciousness. The first criterion (the 
community of territory) regards the 
rise of the nation as it comes into 
existence on a common territory; but 
once created, it can live in many coun- 
tries, having citizens in foreign states. 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
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Italians, and Poles, are to be found in 
all states of the world, so that the com- 
munity of territory cannot be a true 
mark of nationality. 

As to the second criterion—com- 
munity of origin—we must ask what is 
to be regarded as common origin. 
Naturally, the descent from a common 
ancestor is not necessary, for all nations 
may possess members of foreign na- 
tions who are a part of them. The 
American people is composed of many 
foreign nationals, as English, Dutch, 
Trish, French, Italian, Polish, and so 
on, forming all together the nation of 
the United States. The same state- 
ment is true of other nations which 
have the character of national units. 
It is beyond question that in the terri- 
tory of one nation national minorities 
may live which have not yet become 
its members by assimilation. The pro- 
tection of minorities is regulated by 
many treaties and municipal laws. 
The assimilation of foreigners should 
be freely decided and not be the result 
of compulsion. From the ethnical 
point of view, the modern nations have 
a mixed character; therefore, the crite- 
rion of common origin put forth by 
Mancini cannot be decisive when we 
seek the essence of nationality. 

As to the third criterion of national- 
ity, respecting the community of cus- 
toms, it must be observed that common 
customs are of great importance dur- 
ing the adolescence of a nation, but 
when the process of forming a nation 
has finished, the usages of the nation 
may be different in different parts of 
its country. 

The community of language is de- 
cisive in many countries, but that also 
cannot be regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary. This is obvious in respect to 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America, both peoples speaking the 
same language and yet being two differ- 
ent nations. This criterion may be 
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held as a rule which, however, admits 
exceptions. The people of Switzerland 
is composed of three or even four groups 
of citizens, cach of them speaking a 
different language, and yet it is beyond 
question that the Swiss people is a 
nation. 


ESSENTIAL CRITERIA 


We see that this criterion of the 
Italian author cannot be regarded as 
generally right; so that we may ac- 
knowledge only two criteria justified by 
Mancini: the community of life and 
the community of social consciousness. 
These criteria are true, as without them 
no nation can exist, it being understood 
that by life is meant intellectual life. 
Therefore both criteria are to be com- 
bined as being elements of one, which 
we should like to call national psyche 
or national mind. There is no nation 
which does not know that it forms an 
intellectual unit possessing a common 
mind. Proof of its existence is the 
common name of the nation, without 
which it will not exist. 

Scientists of many nations seeking 
after the criteria of nationality some- 
times make a slight mistake. They 
are studying the genesis of the nation, 
while what ought to be studied is the 
nation already formed—not the rising 
nation but the established one. It is 
obvious that community of territory, 
customs, religion, and laws is of great- 
est importance in the period in which 
the nation is being formed. But when 
it is mature, it may exist without 
these elements. After the Reformation 
many European nations confessed dif- 
ferent religions, but they remained 
united peoples. Poland, having lost 
its independence, had different laws, 
yet conserved its nationality. 

We come to the following conclusion: 
each nation has two decisive criteria, 
one being the national consciousness, 
the other the name of the nation. 
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‘Tur Ricuts or NATIONALITY 


Having so established the essence of 
nationality we must now treat a very 
different problem concerning the rights 
of the nation. The doctrine of nation- 
ality is mostly developed in Europe and 
is especially known as the problem of 
national minorities. The efforts de- 
voted in Europe by lawyers, scientists, 
and statesmen to the rights of minori- 
ties are enormous. If you would col- 
lect all books and papers published on 
this question, you might fill a great 
building with them. 

The rights of nationality can be 
regulated either by one state or by 
several states. The content of these 
laws depends upon the principles ac- 
knowledged by the lawmaker. These 
principles are the result of different 
considerations concerning politics, eth- 
ics, and economics. Thanks to the 
variety of premises, the situation of 
citizens belonging to different nations 
may be of most different kind and char- 
acter. I shall cite some examples to 
illustrate my statement. 

The national policy of prewar Prussia 
was based on the principle of assimila- 
tion realized, if necessary, by com- 
pulsion. According to the Prussian 
laws the Poles, for instance, had to re- 
ject their Polish nationality and become 
Prussians. Polish children speaking 
Polish in the Prussian schools were 
punished. The Polish landowners were 
forced to sell their property, which was 
given to Prussian farmers. This policy 
of assimilation was one of extermina- 
tion. It was useless and only strength- 
ened the national consciousness of the 
Poles. After the Great War the German 
policy changed thoroughly, thanks to 
the German Chancellor and leader Hit- 
ler, who, after having got the govern- 
ment, declared: I wish that each nation 
in Germany shall conserve its national- 
ity; the German people, demanding that 
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its rights shall be respected, shall ac- 
knowledge the rights of other nations. 
As I had the opportunity of speaking 
with Hitler at Leipzig in October 1933, 
he said to me that he was glad to speak 
with a representative of the Polish 
nation. I must make here a little ob- 
servation. It is to be understood that 
I am not speaking here about the 
policy of the German National Socialist 
Party directed by Hitler. I am only 
mentioning one question which proves 
that according to the new German 
policy the right of each nation to de- 
velop its culture is acknowledged. 


EQUALITY versus TOLERANCE 


The extent of the rights of nations 
can be most different. There may be 
acknowledged the principle of equality, 
as in Switzerland, where each national- 
ity has the same rights. The laws, for 
instance, are published in several 
languages, and each text is to be re- 
garded as having the same force. Yet 
the rights of nationalities may be 
smaller, as based not on the principle 
of equality but on that of tolerance. 
This principle of tolerance is necessary 
because full equality can weaken a 
great state in case of an important 
international crisis, especially in time 
of war. The greater the rights of na- 
tionalities are, the fuller their political 
program becomes, and it may include 
the claim to organize an independent 
state. If each nation has the same 
rights each of them may demand the 
supreme power, namely, the sover- 
eignty, which is not consistent with the 
maintenance of one state. The prin- 
ciple of full equality weakens the power 
of a great state, which, in case of war, 
may lose its independence because it 
is not sufficiently supported by its 
national groups, which desire, instead, 
to establish their own independence. 
This is proved by the history of the em- 
pire of Austria and Hungary. The 
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different nations forming it intended 
to establish independent sovereignties, 
and some of them realized their pro- 
gram. 

I do not maintain that Austria had 
to exist comprising so many nations 
which did not wish to live in it. But 
from a general point of view we must 
point out that the principle of tolerance 
and not the principle of equality is a 
true foundation of the rights of na- 
tionality. If it happens that a nation 
is weak or too little to form an inde- 
pendent state and if it must live in 
another state, its rights have to be 
based on the principle of tolerance as 
the best guaranty of its existence. 

The principle of tolerance controls 
the laws of Poland, Germany, and the 
United States of America, where are 
living millions of citizens of foreign 
origin, having all opportunity to de- 
velop their culture, to speak their 
language, and to organize schools with 
teaching in their own language. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Poland and of 
the United States of America there is 
one language which may be called the 
state language or official language: in 
Poland the Polish language, in America 
the English language. The official 
language in which are published all 
state documents, laws, regulations, 
ordinances, and treaties, is as a tie 
uniting the whole people and strength- 
ening the foundation of its political 
sovereignty. All citizens, without re- 
gard to their origin, are obliged to de- 
fend the state in time of peace and war, 
spending money and blood while fight- 
ing for the national independence of 
the country. 


NATIONALISM VERSUS 
INTERNATIONALISM 


Having presented some ideas con- 
cerning nationalism, I wish to compare 
it with internationalism, which is often 
in conflict with it, so that from a sci- 
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entific point of view we must endeavor 
to find the best methods of reconciling 
the one with the other. If we do it, 
international codperation will not im- 
pair national sovereignty. 

Nationalism is the antithesis of in- 
ternationalism, the first regarding as 
its foundation the nation, the second, 
mankind; the first treating questions 
and problems of a local character, the 
second, of world-wide nature; the first 
comprising the centripetal forces, the 
second, the centrifugal ones. The 
history of humanity may be character- 
ized by the conflict of these two forces 
with each other. Both forces, both 
ideas, both conceptions, are endeavor- 
ing to realize their aims and ends, but 
the results of their efforts are quite 
different. 

The best realization of nationalism is 
the national state, which has become 
areality many times. The best realiza- 
tion of internationalism would be the 
world state, the foundation of which is 
not yet possible. It is very interesting 
and curious to see that international- 
ism, intending to perform its program, 
is using the methods applied by na- 
tionalism. Nationalism forms strong 
unions—the national states; therefore, 
internationalism seeks to have the form 
and organization of a world-wide 
state, comprising the whole of man- 
kind and overrunning all national sov- 
ereignties. 

The greatest enemy of nationalism 
is sometimes internationalism, and vice 
versa. This is proved, for instance, 
by the legal position of aliens, who at 
first had no rights at all, nationalism 
not permitting the rights of citizens to 
be exercised by foreigners, or aliens to 
hold their national rights in a foreign 
country. He who left his country lost 
his rights, not being acknowledged 
abroad as a subject having any right. 
Since international intercourse is not 
possible under this exclusive law sys- 
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tem, in the course of time the position 
of foreigners changed, states giving 
them somerights. This was the second 
period in the evolution of the legal 
situation of aliens, and it may be called 
a little victory of internationalism, 
which has become greater in the third 
and last period, in which the principle of 
equality is accepted by many states to 
a large extent. In Germany, France, 
Italy, Great Britain, and the United 
States of America, foreigners have the 
same rights as citizens with some 
exceptions which are acknowledged 
especially in the field of public law. 
In many countries the right to vote is 
not conceded to aliens, the states being 
convinced that it would impair national 
sovereignty. 


Tue WorLD Strate 


If we are to understand the essence 
of internationalism we must study the 
character of its best realization, namely, 
the world state. In this state there 
would be no nations or citizens and 
therefore no aliens. The notion of 
foreign countries would be impossible, 
the world being one country. The con- 
ception of nation and nationality would 
disappear. 

Although this world-wide state has 
not been organized, the power of inter- 
nationalism is very important, as is 
proved by the history of international 
treaties and unions, including the 
present League of Nations at Geneva. 
In antiquity great empires were or- 
ganized, the leaders of which regarded 
themselves as masters of the world. 
The kings of Assyria and Persia claimed 
to be rulers of all countries and peoples. 
The empire of Alexander the Great and 
the Roman Empire were a product of 
international programs and ends which 
were supported also by great philos- 
ophers. The Cynics wished to get rid 
of their country, pointing out that the 
globe was their mother country. The 
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famous school of Stoics justified the 
program to organize a world-wide state 
to which all mankind would belong. 
The great Roman thinker, Cicero, 
called the world the common state of 
gods,and men. 

Our conclusion is that antiquity 
knew and supported programs and 
plans of international character. 

As to the Middle Ages and modern 
times, the states and the governments 
early comprehended that order and 
lawfulness in their reciprocal, relations 
could be established only by a great 
international organization which would 
prevent anarchy and guarantee the 
reign of justice. This program could 
be accepted, as it was already realized 
by many states which had created 
courts and offices to deal with lawless- 
ness and crimes. The King’s Peace 
in England, the Treuga Dei of the Ro~ 
man Church, and the Allgemeine 
Landfriede in the Empire were proof 
that the standard of right had been 
substituted for the standard of might. 
He who was injured by lawbreakers 
had no longer the right to punish them 
himself, but had to call on the public 
authorities such as police and courts. 

Yet what naticnalism had done in- 
ternationalism could not perform, be- 
cause of lack of organization. Law- 
lessness in the states was defeated 
thanks to the means of compulsion 
which were so well established in all 
civilized countries. The state organi- 
zation was strong in general, while the 


interstate organization was weak. 427 
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Hundreds of projects have been 
imagined to reform international rela- 
tions. Three of them may be cited. 
The first was established by the French 
minister, Prince Sully, minister of 
King Henry IV who reigned from 1589 
to 1610. The second was written by 
the French priest St. Pierre and pub- 
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lished in 1718. The third is the work 
of the great German philosopher Kant, 
published in 1795 under the title 
Philosophical Project of Eternal Peace. 

It is curious that the problem of im- 
proving international organization was 
regarded not only as difficult but even 
as perilous. The authors treating it 
were sometimes afraid of their responsi- 
bility, and therefore both French 
authors, Prince Sully and St. Pierre, 
attributed their papers to the French 
King Henry TV, whereby at the same 
time they raised the value of their ideas. 
On the contrary, the German philos- 
opher Kant did not need any incognito. 
The project of St. Pierre, known all 
over Europe, had familiarized all 
peoples with cosmopolitan ideas. 

Studying these three projects we see 
that the field of internationalism be- 
came enlarged step by step, as Sully 
propounded a union of European Chris- 
tian states, while St. Pierre recom- 
mended also an alliance with Moham- 
medan princes, and Kant, rejecting all 
religious restrictions, demanded an as- 
sociation of all civilized nations. 

May I be allowed to give you a very 
short summary of these papers. Sully 
proposed the foundation of a perma- 
nent union of the European states, not 
infringing on their sovereignty. Fif- 
teen Christian states of Europe should 
belong to the union. The sixteenth 
place was reserved for Russia. Tur- 
key was excluded and, according to 
the author, was to be expelled from 
Europe. The reciprocal conflicts of 
states and of princes and their subjects 
were to be settled by aid of mediation 
and arbitration of the league members. 
The union was to be represented by a 
permanent general council to which 
each member might send four delegates 
who would vote according to instruc- 
tions from their states. 

St. Pierre desired to organize a league 
of twenty-four Christian states of Eu- 
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rope and recommended a defensive- 
offensive alliance with Mohammedan 
states. This union should establish 
peace in the states and in their recipro- 
cal relations. This end was to be 
reached by the stabilization of state 
frontiers which could not be changed 
either in time of peace or in time of war. 
National and international conflicts 
were to be settled by the union council 
and the permanent court of arbitration 
established by the union. The present 
League of Nations has a similar organi- 
zation. 


Tue Prosect or Kant 

The project of Kant is the best 
of the three. The deepest German 
thinker of modern times knew the 
projects of his predecessors, and there- 
fore was convinced that on the one 
hand an international world-wide or- 
ganization was necessary, and on the 
other hand its building up would be 
very difficult. But he added that al- 
though perpetual peace could not be 
established at once, humanity must 
bring itself near it. The union of cul- 
tured peoples must be regarded as the 
greatest problem that nature forces 
us to resolve. 

The project of Kant is divided into 
two parts, a preliminary and a final one, 
the first consisting of six articles, the 
second of three to be applied after the 
first six are carried out. 

Kant, fighting against wars, endeav- 
ors to abolish or to diminish their 
reasons, and therefore demands that 
there shall be no change of state bound- 
aries and that permanent armies must 
be disbanded. Besides that, Kant 
tells us that no war loans should be 
granted to belligerents by neutral coun- 
tries. International interventions, he 
says, are to be avoided, and war- 
fare must be humane so that future 
peace will seem to be possible. No 
peace should be made with the tacit 
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reservation to go to war again in the 
same matter. These postulates are 
right, and some of them have already 
been realized. 

In the final part of his project, Kant 
points out that each state should have 
a republican constitution. The states 
should conclude an international union 
acknowledging the principle of uni- 
versal hospitality, which would grant 
security to citizens in foreign countries. 
The European states should not colo- 
nize countries beyond Europe where 
they would carry out a policy of com- 
pulsion and oppression. 

The great German thinker hoped 
that permanent peace would be es- 
tablished through the development of 
commercial interests, 

Kant was a pacifist, like many think- 
ers before and after him. Nowadays 
many institutions and organizations 
devote their efforts to enforce peace, 
which is menaced by the imperialistic 
aims of some individuals and statesmen. 


Tar NOTION or SOVEREIGNTY 


Since states have no intention of re- 
signing their sovereignty, each project 
of international organization must be 
consistent with it, not infringing on 
the supreme power of the states, as 
Prince Sully said about three hundred 
years ago. ; 

As to the notion of sovereignty, it 
has undergone a long evolution from 
the tenth century A.D. up to our times, 
at first denoting not the highest power, 
but the higher one. The French sci- 
entist Jean Bodin, explaining the no- 
tion of sovereignty in his six books on 
the Republic published in 1577, calls it 
in the Latin edition of his work potestas 
in cives ac subditos (power over citizens 
and subjects), pointing out that sov- 
ereignty as supreme power has two 
criteria: it is independent of foreign 
powers, and cannot be divided. Now- 
adays the notion of sovereignty is most 
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controversial, and there are even dis- 
tinguished lawyers who reject it. Yet 
the states acknowledge the principle of 
sovereignty, which also is justified from 
a scientific point of view. Sovereignty 
means that a state cannot be governed 
by another state; but it is beyond ques- 
tion that each. state can have duties 
created by international treaties or 
customs, and therefore based on the 
consent of the state., Having supreme 
power, each independent state has the 
treaty-making power by the aid of 
which the states regulate their recipro- 
cal relations and create international 
unions. 

We come to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. International coöperation is neces- 
sary, as no civilized state can exist 
without it. 

2. This coöperation must be regu- ` 
lated, and therefore it ought to be car- 
ried out under treaties which may 
create international associations and 
unions. 

8. International treaties cannot im- 
pair national sovereignty if the parties 
to them do not resign their sovereignty 
or accept in their reciprocal relations 
the principle of a majority permitted to 
override the will of the state. 


A PLEA ror SCIENTIFIC 
INTEGRATION 


In my statement I have treated only 
one side of our problem, speaking 
mainly of legal questions. It is obvi- 
ous that. we should know the whole 
truth about our subject if we could 
treat also its economic, philosophic, 
and other aspects. We have no time to 
do it here, but I should like to point 
out that we want to develop our sci- 
entific methods, supplementing the 
principle of specialization so largely 
applied by all scientists with the prin- 
ciple of integration supported by some 
of them. 
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In general we are specialists, and 
therefore we do not find the whole 
truth, but only a part of it. As I pre- 
sented my point of view at the confer- 
ence of international studies in London 
three years ago, one of my colleagues 
objected that in recommending the 
principle of integration I was demand- 
ing too much. I wish to reply that I 
am demanding not too much but very 
much, for the integration method, al- 
though it is not impossible, is a very 
difficult one. 

There is no scientist and no member 
of an academy who would not like to 
know all that could be discovered 
about the problems in which he is in- 
terested. Perhaps such a program of 
our aims and researches is a dream 
which will never be realized. Yet we 
must say that by examining all or al- 
most all sides of a question, we shall 
secure better results than by treating 
only some of them. 

I believe that there will come great 
thinkers enlarging the subject of their 
studies to an extent hitherto unknown. 
That will be possible because the power 
of human intellect can be astonishing. 
The great German philosopher Leib- 
nitz, for instance, read all books pub- 
lished up to his time; one of the Roman 
cardinals knew about two hundred 
languages. These may be exceptions, 
but by intentionally developing the 


qualities of our best students we may 
educate scientists of a very new kind 
for the benefit of mankind. 

I am convinced that the new meth- 
ods which will give us new results will 
come to us in Europe from America, 
where the premises and conditions of 
basic reforms are marvelous. You 
have not only liberty and money, with- 
out which no science is possible, but 
you possess one thing which is of 
greatest value: you have the courage 
to treat and to solve the most difficult 
problems. It is, for instance, not by 
accident that you were the first to have 
the biggest buildings, which you built 
because you had the courage to do it. 

I am very happy to know that the 
principle of integration is supported by 
an American scientist who is president 
of your oldest university and expert in 
chemistry. Dr. Conant from Harvard 
University tells us that we should en- 
large the field of our activities. 

The higher the level of the culture of 
a nation, the greater its aims and ends. 
The wonderful development of many 
modern nations, and especially of the 
great American people, may allow us to 
hope that, thanks to the constant ef- 
forts of able statesmen and deep think- 
ers, humanity in future will enjoy 
greater happiness and wealth than 
today when it is troubled by crises and 
wars. 
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The Various Meanings of International Cooperation 


By Evwin M. Borcuarp 


Po is so deficient that it 
must use shorthand terms to de- 
scribe whole volumes, and that is the 
basis of much of the legal profession— 
the interpretation of words that mean 
different things to different people. 

The word “sovereignty” can mean 
almost anything, and the words “in- 
ternational coöperation” can mean al- 
most anything. They are used very 
often in tendentious or ambiguous 
ways, designed to apply to a particular 
moment or problem, but inducing dis- 
agreement rather than concord and 
understanding. 

When the word “sovereignty” is 
used in connection with “international 
coöperation,” it may be from the point 
of view of the person who wishes to 
prove that any attempt to engage in a 
multilateral association for political or 
economic purposes undermines some- 
thing that he regards as fundamental, 
which. he calls “sovereignty.” Or on 
the other hand, the persons who are 
interested in taking the United States 


into the League of Nations will charge . 


that one who disagrees with them is 
opposed to all international coöpera- 
tion, that he is an “isolationist,” or 
any other epithet that seems useful. 
They say he so strongly believes in na- 
tional sovereignty that he is utterly 
hostile to international coöperation. 
With those two emotional currents, of 
course, nothing is achieved except 
mutual hostility, and that has been the 
result of much of the so-called political 
discussion that we have had in these 
past fifteen years or more as to what 
the policy of the United States ought 
to be. 

As a matter of fact, as I interpret 


both these terms, they are relative. 
No one in his right senses would sup- 
pose that national sovereignty fore- 
closes international coöperation. It 
could do so only if there were only one 
state in the world. The moment that 
there are two or more, there is neces- 
sarily some international coöperation. 
And it seems to me that the United 
States has demonstrated its willing- 
ness to engage in a very large-scale 
international coöperation. 

I wish from the bottom of my heart 
that we had not engaged in, the “inter- 
national coöperation” of 1917, because 
that has driven the world backward— 
possibly injured it beyond repair; we 
do not yet know where we are going. 
That is one form of international co- 
operation, and many people like it; 
that is, they like the idea that we shall 
be ready, able, and willing to consult 
and codperate with European powers 
in “enforcing peace,” as they call it, on 
the continent of Europe. That will 
result, in my humble opinion, in the 
international coöperation of 1917. 
And what Europe is really interested in 
is, How much money, how many ships, 
and how many men can you supply for 
international coöperation? 


Errective COÖPERATION 


The effective and useful coöperation 
that the United States has contributed 
will be found in the treaties that the 
United States makes. They do not 
receive general publicity because as a 
rule there is very little that is sensa- 
tionalabout them. They are the day- 
to-day type of agreement and codpera- 
tive effort with other nations that 
makes life relatively smooth in its vari- 
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ous impacts. I have noted just a few 
of the titles from the treaties that we 
have made during the past ten years, 
to indicate the range of what I call 
effective international coöperation. 
There are the commercial treaties 
dealing with bills of lading, commer- 
cial aircraft, admiralty problems, 
safety of life at sea, load lines (which 
have causéd a great amount of trouble 
in maritime law), international sal- 
vage (which needs agreement), and 
sanitary problems of alltypes. There 
are treaties dealing with economic 
problems, such as the protection of in- 
dustrial property, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, economic statistics, and aboli- 
tion of import and export restrictions. 
There are those regarding humani- 
tarian problems, such as slavery, Red 
Cross, narcotic drugs, suppression of 
traffic in women, and abolition of nox- 
ious gases. There are those regu- 
lating communications, such as the 
radio, telegraph, air communications, 
and air commerce. 

Then, there are problems connected 
with war. Unhappily, whether we 
like it or not (and of course we do 
not), humankind is so constructed 
that occasionally he will break his 
bonds and rush into an orgy which we 
call war. Maritime neutrality was 
again agreed to in 1928, though it has 
been abolished conceptually by some 
of our most vocal international coöp- 
erators. Then come agreements on 
prisoners of war, duties of states in 
case of civil war on this continent, and 
traffic in arms. Arbitration and con- 
ciliation are the subject of at least fifty 
different treaties, including some great 
multilateral treaties. 

There is no absence of peace ma- 
chinery. We do not need more peace 
machinery; we need only a little more 
common sense and willingness to use 
what is available. 

There are numerous treaties arising 
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out of problems connected with mi- 
gration of people, such as the rights 
of aliens, consular agents, military 
obligations in case of dual nation- 
ality, the nationality of women, and 
extradition. 

This is just a bare outline, and the 
titles somewhat indicate the degree to 
which the United States does co- 
operate, as every nation in its own in- 
terest must do. 

But what the more ardent enthusi- 
asts for what they call “codperation” 
have in mind is really a criticism of the 
United States for not participating in 
the novel contrivances of 1919 for the 
maintenance of “peace,” so-called; 
that is, the reluctance of the United 
States to join in the policy of “enforc- 
ing peace” or punishing the aggressor 
if war should break out. That is what 
these people mean, I think, when they 
attack the United States for its alleged 
selfishness, its unwillingness to co- 
operate with the “peace-loving” na- 
tions of Europe, whom you can now 
observe enforcing peace. 


WEAKNESSES OF EUROPEAN 
Peace PLAN 


The misfortune is that that plan, 
which is rooted in Articles X and XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, has been widely accepted as a 
kind of religious creed, and that the 
organized and subsidized peace move- 
ment has been largely dedicated to its 
vindication, It must be apparent 
that the plan, however attractive as a 
stabilizer of the status quo and a dis- 
couragement to disturbers thereof, im- 
plied also the following oversights: 

First, it took no account of the fit- 
ness, the propriety, the desirability or 
the practicability of the status quo as 
a political redistribution of power. 

Second, it took no account of the 
fact that it constituted a plan of rein- 
surance for the annexations and con- 
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quests achieved by certain powers of 
Europe. 

Third, it took no account of the fact 
that many millions of people were at 
once humiliated and made desperate, 
not tranquilized and appeased, and 
that in their despair they might be 
driven to the adoption of desperate 
measures. 

Fourth, it took no account of the 
fact that the life of nations is not static, 
and that the attempt to hold down an 
unhealthy status quo is like sitting on 
a safety valve—hence, a direct incen- 
tive to explosive revolt. 

Fifth, it took no account of the fact 
that a political redistribution of terri- 
tory in Europe not corresponding to 
the natural strength of peoples would 
cause an economic dislocation, which, 
with the political and psychological 
hostility engendered, would under- 
mine and poison the social structure 
of all countries, and necessarily lead to 
a dangerous psychosis. 

Sixth, it took little account of the 
fact that the validity of the alleged 
policy of mutual insurance called col- 
lective security could be accurately 
tested by its effect on the armaments 
of nations. 

In short, this new plan for running 
the world ran counter to all human ex- 
perience as a way to peace. It is 
therefore not surprising that today 
armaments and tensions are infinitely 
greater than in 1914, that they are 
progressively growing, that in recent 
years wars have been frequent and are 
now raging and threatening to spread 
their devastating havoc and demorali- 
zation over wide areas, and that panic 
and confusion mark the course of 
nearly every government in the world. 
Collective insecurity has been thor- 
oughly achieved. Signor Grandi can 
hardly be charged with exaggeration 
when, in his speech before the Council 
of the League at London, March 18, 
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1936, he remarked: “Almost... 
twenty years after arms were laid 
down, Europe finds herself in a situa- 
tion which the gloomiest pessimists 
would not have dared to predict.” 

It isa matter of profound regret that 
the organized peace movement, far 
from affording a defense against these 
forces of reaction and disintegration, 
has, I venture to submit, encouraged 
them by misconceiving and oversim- 
plifying the nature of the problem, by 
giving it a moral aspect, and by play- 
ing into the hands of those who desired 
at all costs to maintain their military 
supremacy and to make no effective 
concessions to genuine . pacification. 
By joining these powers in their oppo- 
sition to change, by encouraging the 
conclusion of treaties like the vacuous 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, they have per- 
mitted a kind of adolescent idealism, 
unripened by the maturity and wis- 
dom of experience, to be employed on 
behalf of military policies which were 
anything but conducive to peace and 
were especially injurious to the United 
States. 


Fauuacmes or Peace Movement 


The fallacies of thinking which have 
thus by a natural progression con- 
verted the peace movement into an 
engine of war, are not difficult to 
analyze. They are largely psychologi- 
cal and philosophical. 

In the first place, the forces that 
make for international relations in- 
volving myriads of people are dynamic 
in their connotations, and have histori- 
cal, economic, and psychological roots 
which defy permanent control by any 
legal document, however inspired. 
Negotiation on practical considera- 
tions of common sense and decency 
remains the only way of relieving mal- 
adjustments. The moral and legal 
support of rigidity as a goal of inter- 
national relations is a discouragement 
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to conciliation, negotiation, and pacifi- 
cation. 

In the second place, the whole con- 
ception of “aggressor,” in my opinion, 
is a delusion and a betrayal of reason, 
in a world such as this. To assume 
to judge the morals of other nations as 
peoples strikes an unresponsive chord 
in the breasts of the judged. When 
the term is identified with certain se- 
lected powers as constitutionally ag- 
gressive, it is likely to arouse uncon- 
trollable resentments and to poison 
international relations. 

In the third place, the analogy be- 
tween the relations of a state to its own 
citizens and the relations of states 
among themselves internationally is 
unsound and misleading. The sys- 
tems are fundamentally different. A 
state does not permit its own citizens 
to determine the amount of arma- 
ments they may possess. It subjects 
them to law by constant changes in 
legislation which seek to meet the 
exigencies and disequilibriums of daily 
life. But in the international world 
there is no legislature, no common 
superior. Each member is independ- 
ent and the judge of its policies, mili- 
tary and economic. Unfair competi- 
tion is the order of the day, and any 
scheme of physical control of the ac- 
tions of a state cannot survive with- 
drawal ofits voluntary consent. Law 
has only a limited scope. The at- 
tempt to enlarge its scope by charac- 
terizing as “international law” treaties 
imposed by force, and the resulting 
threat of moral obloquy and outlawry, 
if not war, which is visited upon the 
denouncer of outmoded treaties, do 
not promote the reign of law. The 
“writing up of international paper,” as 
Harold Nicolson calls it, like the pro- 
hibitions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, invites breach and disobedience, 
and weakens respect for all law. 

The declaration Pacta sunt ser- 
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vanda, that treaties must be observed, 
has a limited application only. A 
totalitarian application disregards the 
necessity for change which seems still 
almost impossible of achievement in 
Europe except by the fait accompli, or 
war. 


Errects OF SANCTIONS 


In the fourth place, the assumption 
that peace can be enforced without 
creating the psychology of war and in- 
viting war is hazardous. The first es- 
sential of a peace movement should be 
to pacify. To threaten, to boycott, to 
coerce, does not pacify, but irritates 
and inflames. Hamilton and Madi- 
son knew better than to incorporate 
into a scheme of federation or con- 
federation a plan for coercing member 
states, even in such a natural union as 
the American. Madison remarked 
that “the practicability of making 
laws, with coercive sanctions, for the 
states as political bodies had been ex- 
ploded on all hands.” Hamilton char- 
acterized it as “one of the maddest 
projects ever devised,” certain to lead 
to war or civil war. 

The assumption that aggressors can 
be suppressed by collective action 
rests on the hypothesis that the sup- 
posed aggressor will become contrite, 
or will promptly surrender. Elemen- 
ta] human nature indicates the fallacy, 
if the pariah has the slightest ability 
to resist. Sanctions, therefore, seem 
well calculated to produce irritation, 
conflict, and more war, and thus de- 
feat their ostensible objective of pre- 
serving peace. 

There is yet another objection to 
sanctions, especially boycotts. In my 
opinion, the whole philosophy of boy- 
cotts is ruinous to normal relations 
among human beings, and among 
larger groups is likely to be especially 
exasperating. It is calculated to em- 
bitter, enrage, and ultimately lead to 
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violence. We had our experience with 
embargoes in this country in 1807 and 
1812, and it nearly broke up the Union. 
From the long-run point of view, 
sanctions are equally unfortunate. 
No other device could so greatly 
stimulate self-sufficiency. Under the 
fear of boycotts which the world is now 
experiencing, every country will seek 
to make itself as independent as possi- 
ble, militarily and economically, from 
other countries. Whether a nation 
considers sanctions practical or not, it 
does not know when it may be selected 
as the guilty nation, and must be pre- 
pared to survivealone. This does not 
make for tranquillity, but for fear and 
hysteria, and its effects have already 
been ruinous. International trade 
will, under such inspiration, gradually 
evaporate, and the incentive to acquire 
raw materials under national control 
will irresistibly grow. Sanctions thus 
stimulate the urge for conquest. 


FALSE Premises OF 
INTERVENTIONISTS 


Yet it is on the foundations of this 
mistaken and deceptive ideology that 
the United States has been exhorted 
and admonished by interventionists at 
home and abroad to cast in its lot with 
the European system of “preventing 
war” and “enforcing peace.” Both are 
fatuous phrases, in my opinion, identi- 
fied with unrelieved failure, but cal- 
culated to inspire the gullible to gird 
the loins for noble adventure. 

The experience of 1917 has appar- 
ently been forgotten. Then also, the 
United States undertook to enforce 
peace, and left the world so badly 
wrecked as to bring apprehension and 
despair to nearly every home in Eu- 
rope and to jeopardize America’s pres- 
ent and future. This experience all 
but killed democracy, and is directly 
responsible for the dictatorships now 
so vehemently attacked by the inter- 
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ventionists of that time as of this. 
Our current experiences are only part 
of’ the price we are paying for that 
adventure in the higher righteousness. 

Knowing the unnatural character of 
the so-called “peace” of 1919, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has called it, and real- 
izing that continued force is necessary 
to maintain it, some of the principal 
European countries have been unre- 
mitting in their efforts to draw the 
United States into the commitments 
of Articles X and XVI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, in order that 
the United States may assume its “re- 
sponsibilities” if and when the antici- 
pated explosion occurs. “Collective 
security” or “sanctions” thus become 
a novel lure for an alliance far from 
holy. 

But in Europe, support for sanc- 
tions has to be paid for, as witness the 
rumored bargains of Great Britain 
with Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania for sanctions against Italy. 
And possibly the support of Italy 
against Germany may be purchased by 
a lifting of those same sanctions. 
Thus the European diplomatic kalei- 
doscope revolves with traditional op- 
portunism, independent of principle, 
and inspired solely by political and 
nationalistic considerations. 

The assumption of detached ob- 
jectivity in the Council of the League 
is one of the delusions cherished in 
romantic circles—delusions which ac- 
tuate the American propaganda for 
participation in Europe’s perpetual 
The League is not a super- 
state, but a coalition or association of 
independent states. Disappointment 
arises because expectations are in- 
dulged which only a superstate could 
meet. 

As long as Article XIX of the 
League Covenant remains a pious ges- 
ture and negotiation for peace remains 
so difficult, the possibility of peaceful 
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change becomes tenuous. Hence it is 
natural that such changes as have in- 
sistently demanded recognition have 
had to be accomplished largely by the 
fait accompli and outside Geneva. 
The attempt to hold down and impose 
the status quo and to defend it in the 
name of law and order makes a mock- 
ery both of law and of peace. To en- 
force the unhealthy status quo by hos- 
tile measures, whether called sanctions 
or by another name, only adds irre- 
sponsibility to inexpediency. It en- 
lists hostility, starvation, and possibly 
war on behalf of a condition that re- 
quires not perpetuation, but change. 
Yet it is change which is pronounced 
illegal, after it is provoked and almost 
compelled by the maintenance of un- 
natural, precarious, and manifestly 
ephemeral conditions. This is the 
new morality to which Europe has un- 
happily retrogressed. Itis hardly sur- 
prising that apprehension, uneasiness, 
or hysteria marks the mental state of 
the people on the Continent. 


NEUTRALITY DENOUNCED 


Notwithstanding these conditions, 
it is assumed by many American de- 
votees of the League of Nations that 
the United States can usefully inter- 
vene in the political affairs of Europe 
to “prevent war” and “enforce peace.” 
Hence we have witnessed since 1919 a 
vociferous and well-financed propa- 
ganda denouncing neutrality as an in- 
stitution, and United States neutrality 
in particular. Volumes have been 
written to prove that neutrality is now 
immoral and impractical, if not indeed 
illegal. Every nation, the propa- 
ganda announces, must enlist in a war 
or threat of war on the side of right- 
eousness against the aggressor—that 
is, the country demanding change— 
and it is unworthy of the United States 
to remain on the sidelines. The phi- 
losophy of neutrality, its historical 
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reasons, its peace-preserving func- 
tions, its value in localizing wars, its 
utility in keeping some people out of 
war when others lose their heads, are 
all cast to the winds in the religious 
devotion to a principle that has never 
worked, and that I venture to believe 
can never work in a world of national- 
istic so-called independent states. 
Nothing could be more appropriate, 
although slightly paradoxical, than the 
demand of the peace movement for 
hostile measures against Italy and 
Germany in recent months. Peace is 
so greatly desired that war must be 
made to achieve it. In the words of 
one of the votaries of the movement, 
“it is worth while to maintain justice 
even by fighting for it, even by war. 
. . . The only way to fight violence is 
with violence.” This is from my good 
friend Clyde Eagleton, of New York. 
These men profess to be peaceful 
men. This confidence in the capacity 
to identify justice in the tangled skein 
of European historical and psychologi- 
cal feuds is engaging and temerarious, 
to say the least; but it expresses the 
views of those who would promote 
peace by sanctions, that is, by force. 
These emotions furnish the moral 
stimulus for war in the United States 
and England, and on that support 
militarists necessarily rely. Indeed, 
such policies make large armaments 
indispensable, for not only may they 
be needed at any time, but without 
them, their “pacific” aims can hardly 
be achieved. This marriage between 
pacifist and militarist is one of the 
striking incidents of the misguided 
policies which have brought the world 
to its present pass. But intellectual 
bankruptcy has less excuse than the 
bankruptcy of statesmanship, which 
can at least plead the necessity of mak- 
ing vital decisions under the stress of 
impelling circumstances. 
To maintain the ideal for which the 
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League pacifists would thus have the 
United States fight, the duties of 
neutrality, notably impartiality and 
abstention, must necessarily be at- 
tacked. And it is forgotten that 
nothing is being put in the place of 
neutrality except a supposedly ideal 
structure built on the flimsiest and 
most inflammable of foundations. 
Truly, a counsel of anarchy and chaos! 


_ARGUMENT FOR UNNEUTRALITY . 


My friend Mr. Wright will forgive 
me if I quote his argument for what 
I call unneutrality. He is one of the 
ablest devotees of the school that has 
attacked neutrality. I quote Mr. 
Wright: ` 


The objection that discrimination be- 
tween aggressors on the one hand and 
victims of aggression or sanctioning pow- 
ers on the other is contrary to interna- 
tional law has no weight. The Pact of 
Paris, binding all important states, is the 
important international Jaw in this con- 
nection, and a state which has gone to war 
in violation of its provisions has clearly 
violated a right of the United States en- 
titling the latter to undertake discrimina- 
tory measures by way of reprisal. The 
national policy based on this assumption, 
specifically stated by Ambassador Norman 
Davis at the Disarmament Conference on 
May 2, 1933 [that is, that we would lend 
support to the sanction policy] must even- 
tually find a place in American legislation 
dealing with the situation of a foreign war. 
Probably the term “neutral” in this con- 
nection should be abandoned, for the ob- 
jective is not impartiality, but keeping the 
country out of war. And in this connec- 
tion, it is well to have in mind the prin- 
ciples for governing the conduct of non- 
belligerents stated by Grotius, the father 
of modern international law: “It is the 
duty of those who stand apart from the 
war to do nothing which may strengthen 
the side whose cause is unjust, or which 
may hinder the movement of him who is 
carrying on a just war, and in a doubtful 
case, to act alike on both sides.” 
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Briefly analyzed, this means that in 
the sanctionists’ view, international 
law, like neutrality, is “a thing of the 
past.” A neutral, to be noble, must 
now discriminate between belligerents, 
and the lawlessness and danger of war 
involved “has no weight.” And the 
reason is that the Pact of Paris is the 
“important international law in this 
connection.” It is assumed, forsooth, 
that that has outlawed war, notwith- 
standing the fact that its reservations 
and qualifications make the renuncia- 
tion of war the emptiest of gestures. 
Yet, on that slender if not hollow reed, 
the whole overloaded world is to lean. 
Physical collapse is thus hastened by 
legal collapse. 

And it is argued that only “legal 
technicians” (Mr. Jessup’s term) con- 
sider Secretary Kellogg’s assertion 
excepting self-defense from the re- 
nunciation as legally important, not- 
withstanding the fact that the “asser- 
tion” was incorporated in diplomatic 
notes exchanged among all the signa- 
tory powers, and was made a condition 
of acceptance by Great Britain and 
France and, . through exchange of 
notes, by the other signatories. Evi- 
dently, legal documents must not be 
interpreted by lawyers, but by evan- 
gelists! 


IMPRACTICALITY or ARGUMENTS 


The suggestion that under the Pact 
hostile measures by the United States 
are justified against an “aggressor,” 
wrongly assumes that the United 
States may decide who is the ag- 
gressor, and in addition flouts the 
avowal of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which denied that 
anything would be done by the United 
States if the Pact were, as it was then 
assumed it could be, violated. It was 
to be binding on the conscience only. 
I doubt whether the Pact can be vio- 
lated, unless a nation so far forgets the 
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ethics of the profession as to announce 
that it is fighting not for self-defense 
but for sheer aggression. As yet, no 
nation has so far forgotten itself. 

The quotation under comment in- 
sists that the 1933 Norman Davis pro- 
posal for unneutrality must become 
the national policy of the United 
States, although it was conditioned on 
material disarmament in Europe. 
Doubtless, the ideology of strangling 
and punishing aggressors as a way to 
peace regards that condition, or any 
other condition, as a verbal nuisance, 
and would gladly drop it in the intoxi- 
cation of lifting the world by its boot- 
straps to higher and more rarefied 
levels. : Not only would the ideology 
abandon the term “neutrality,” but 
the very idea of neutrality is abhorred. 
The objective is no longer impartiality 
but discrimination, and therefore in- 
evitably participation. It is disin- 
genuous to suggest that the policy 
contemplates “keeping the country 
out of war.” This is lip service to the 
demands of those who support honest 
neutrality. The sanctionists would 
dance on the flames, but would avoid 
burning. 

The Grotian suggestion of the dis- 
tinction between just and unjust wars 
was not adopted in Grotius’ time or 
since, because it proved to be utterly 
impractical. Had it been adopted, 
the right to stay out of other people’s 
wars would have been denied, and 
small nations would have risked their 
very lives in every foreign war. They 
would have had unerringly to pick the 
winner in every contest, and that’s 
hard to do. 

We have heard of the functional] ap- 
proach to law. I would respectfully 
suggest that the proposals mentioned 
might be characterized as the som- 
nambulistic approach to lawlessness, 
and to destruction for the United 
States and for peace. It is devoid of 
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practical judgment, and defies all ex- 
perience. It is a theology, not a 
policy. 

Dr. Charles Dupuis, a famous 
Frenchman, dealing with analogous 
complicated “peace” plans for holding 
the nations in check, remarked, with 
respect to one of the French plans, “It 
is precise, clear, logical, chimerical and 


_ impractical.” 


POSSIBILITY or NEUTRALITY 


Further to detach the United States 
from its moorings and plunge it into 
foreign adventure, it is said that in a 
European war we cannot remain neu- 
tral. But this seems obviously un- 
true. In all but one of the European 
wars of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing some of the most important like 
the Crimean and the Franco-Prussian 
wars, American neutrality was easily 
maintained. We maintained it for 
twenty years in ‘the French revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. Even 
in 1812, the cause of war was not really 
the violation of commercial rights, 
which was not mentioned in Madison’s 
message of 1811. Even impressment 
was not the cause, but only the occa- 
sion. The cause was the desire of 
Henry Clay and the expansionists to 
seize the opportunity of Europe’s pre- 
occupation to expand into Canada and 
the southeast and the southwest. 
But even then, the war was fought on 
proximately American waters and on 
American soil, for an American cause. 

As to the late war, it is a polite fic- 
tion to say that we entered it for the 
preservation of neutral rights, al- 
though the record might seem ostensi- 
bly so to indicate. A nation does not 
associate itself even under caveat with 
the greatest violation of neutral rights 
known to history, in defense of neutral 
rights; and the abortive defeat of the 
“freedom of the seas” Point, the Sec- 
ond of the Fourteen, is hardly consist- 
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ent with the assumption that neutral- 
ity was the real casus belli. No, that 
was a Holy Crusade for supposedly 
higher causes than neutral rights, and 
it had about as much luck as might 
reasonably be expected from such 
quixotic enterprises. 

The current problem is not a new 
one. The “enforcement of peace” re- 
flects the puritanical devotion of 
Americans to quick solutions like 
Townsend Plans and other plans for 
saving humanity. This country is the 
readiest market for any contrivance 
for human uplift. Senator Nye, ex- 
tremely honest and anxious to prevent 
a repetition of the mistakes of 1917, 
would embargo all or most of our trade. 
The consequences of embargo, it has 
not seemed necessary to thinkthrough. 
What it would do to the United States, 
what-it would do to trade, whether it 
could be made practical, how the trade 
that was permitted should be divided 
among our exporters, what the conse- 
quence would be of centralizing all 
trade permission in Washington— 
those seem to be collateral features, 
yet they are of the very essence of the 
problem. We jump into panaceas 
more lightly, I think, than most peo- 
ples, and then sometimes live to regret 
it. 


Nevurrariry rar Brest Poricy 


American neutrality remains the 
one practical possibility for keeping 
part of this world at peace if the rest 
must lose their heads. Congress has 
just passed a bill which undertook to 
discountenance the policy of sanctions, 
and this was done by the common 
sense of the masses, backed by just a 
few spokesmen, against a powerful 
propaganda, designed to loosen us 
from our moorings and drive us into 
Europe. The ideology of interven- 
-tion is presented to us as a cure-all. 
And I do not, by the way, object to the 
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useful functions of the League of Na- 
tions. If one could eliminate Articles 
X and XVI of the Covenant and de- 
tach it from the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League might yet be saved, though 
it may be too late. I have ventured 
to maintain for seventeen years that 
Articles X and XVI might kill the 
League because they were so imprac- 
tical, and now the good features may 
go with the bad; and that is unfortu- 
nate. 

Until Europe recovers its common 
sense, from internal conviction and 
not because of external pressure or ad- 
vice, which it does not want, we had 
better learn to mind our own business. 
The very philosophy of minding one’s 
own business is under a depression 
today, and its repudiation is the cause 
of much of the friction that has taken 
place. You will notice that the phi- 
losophy of much of this coercion im- 
plies the right or the duty to interfere 
with other people, to instruct them, 
to guide them, to tell them what to do. 
That is bad for peace. People resent 
it. The whole ideology is erroneous, 
in my humble opinion. We must turn 
over a new leaf, and we in the United 
States are best fitted to see the prob- 
lem objectively, because it conforms 
with our national policy toward 
Europe—detachment and neutrality. 
To call minding our own business in- 
decent and immoral is, I think, som- 
nambulistic. It plainly disregards the 
world of reality in which we live. 

We can write the most wonderful 
schemes for the preservation of world 
peace. In fact, one could write a plan 
in two minutes for the abolition of 
poverty. The only thing wrong with 
it is that it would not work, and that 
is true of many of these European 
schemes for peace. And I do not 
want to be facetious or even cynical 
about it. The unhappy part of our 
peace movement is that it has devoted 
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itself to these unworkable ideologies, 
enlisting the higher morality, and has 
discountenanced the modest achieve- 
ments of law in preserving such stabil- 
. ity as we may have.. It has thereby 
weakened the law and put nothing in 
its place, and we are therefore infinitely 
. worse off than we were twenty or 
thirty years ago. We must become 
more practical and more realistic, and 
observe and acknowledge the actual 
conditions in this world. Many things 
are wrong with it, and it takes a cer- 
tain degree of philosophy to realize 
that there are some parts of that 
wrongness that we cannot do anything 
about; they will just have to cure them- 
selves. They cannot be made better 
by intervention. But we can make 
our own country a little better, we can 
preserve it from becoming involved in 
these highly dangerous experiments 


which only make new enemies for the 
United States and cure nothing. And 
I think it is intelligent to do that, be- 
cause if we can assure peace and sanity 
in the United States, perhaps that 
may prove contagious. 

At all events, we have a responsi- 
bility to the people of the United 
States. We cannot assume the im- 
modest rôle of acting as the guides and 
confessors of Europe, or their sup- 
posed moral superiors. They must 
work out their.own problem. They 
made it; it is theirs. I am sorry we 
contributed to the last orgy of disor- 
ganization. But they have to work 
their own way out. They have some 
of the most intelligent brains in the 
world. If they cannot work out their 
problem, certainly we cannot help 
them to do it. We can only make it 
worse, not better, by intervening. 
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The Present Situation on the American Continent 
By L. S. Rows 


VEN to the most casual observer 
of foreign affairs it is evident that 
during the last few years we have en- 
tered upon a new period in our rela- 
tions with the twenty republics of 
Latin America. This new period, a 
period so important as to give ìt the 
dignity of an epoch, is directly trace- 
able to certain profound changes in 
American public opinion which are 
destined to have far-reaching influence 
on American foreign policy during the 
years to come. 


TREND Away FROM IMPERIALISM 


Probably the most important, cer- 
tainly the most significant, of these 
changes is the marked trend away 
from the imperialistic tendency which 
characterized both our national 
thought and our national policy dur- 
ing the closing years of the nineteenth 
and the opening years of the twentieth 
century. This change is due in part 
to the disillusionment which the after- 
math of the World War brought with 
it, and in part to a realization of the 
fact that colọnies and dependencies 
are more often a liability than an asset. 
No longer does the doctrine of “Mani- 
fest Destiny” dominate our national 
thinking. No longer are we obsessed 
by the thought that it is a part of our 
duty to teach the art of self-govern- 
ment to other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. As a nation we are be- 
ginning to realize that self-government 
cannot be taught from without and 
that the ability of a nation to manage 
‘its affairs can be learned only in the 
hard school of experience, after much 
stumbling and many failures. We are 
beginning to see as we have never seen 
before that the greatest service that 


we can render to constitutional gov- 
ernment is by our example rather than 
by our precept. 

This change in our national think- 
ing has been the first of the influences 
affecting our relations with the Latin 
American republics. It has led us to 
withdraw our troops from the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
It has brought about the elimination 
of the Platt Amendment from our 
treaty with Cuba. It has led to the 
relinquishment of certain rights over 
Panama which affected the sover- 
eignty of that country. And it has 
led to a definite commitment on the 
part of this Government against inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of our 
sister republics. ’ 


CLARIFICATION AND LIMITATION OF 
THE Monrose DOCTRINE 


The second change, no less signifi- 
cant, is the clarification of, as well as 
the limitations placed upon, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. As you are aware, the 
Monroe Doctrine in its original form 
embraced two clear, simple, and easily 
understandable principles: first, a dec- 
laration against any further coloniza- 
tion on the American Continent by 
any European power; and, second, a 
declaration against any attempt on 
the part of a European power to un-, 
dermine the system of government or 
dominate the political system of any 
American state. 

Had we permitted the Doctrine to 
retain its original form, it would have 
continued to enjoy the same approval 
on the part of the Latin American 
countries that it commanded at the 
time of its promulgation by President 
Monroe in 1823. Unfortunately, sub- 
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sequent Presidents and Secretaries of 
State added to the Doctrine until it 
came to be regarded by the Latin 
American nations as a policy under 
which the United States was deter- 
mined to exercise a form of supervi- 
sion over the Latin American countries 
or even to interfere in their internal 
affairs. The unfortunate declaration 
made by Secretary Olney in 1895 that 
“the will of the United States is sover- 
eign on the American Continent,” and 
the message of President Roosevelt in 
1904 in which he stated that “under 
certain circumstances the Monroe 
Doctrine may force the United States, 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases 
of wrongdoing or impotence, to the 
exercise of an international police 
power on the American Continent,” 
confirmed the growing suspicion of the 
Latin American nations that the 
United States was bent on making the 
Monroe Doctrine the excuse for ex- 
ercising control over her sister repub- 
lics. To the Latin American nations, 
“Monroeism” became the symbol of 
American imperialism. 

It is not until very recent years that 
we begin to note a marked interest on 
the part of the Government of the 
United States not only to define more 
clearly the Monroe Doctrine but to 
restore it to its original form—a form 
entirely acceptable to the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. The two simple princi- 
ples embodied in the Doctrine of 1823 
continue to be of real importance to 
the safety of the United States as well 
as to the Latin American countries. 
The present trend is to make the Doc- 
trine continental in scope rather than 
a unilateral policy of the United 
States; a doctrine that will command 
the support of all the nations of 
America, allowing to each, however, 
complete freedom of action with refer- 
ence to the time, the place, and the 
circumstance of its application. 
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This change in the policy of the 
Government of the United States has 
served to remove much of the mis- 
giving and suspicion which has char- 
acterized the attitude of the Latin 
American peoples during the latter 
years of the nineteenth and the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, and has 
been one of the most important factors 
in bringing about the era of good feel- 
ing upon which we are now entering. 


ISOLATION FROM EUROPE 


Another of the influences affecting 
the relations of the United States with 
the republics of Latin America is trace- 
able to the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to withdraw as far as pos- 
sible from participation in European 
affairs. Whether this is possible is an 
open question, but no one can doubt 
the marked trend of American opinion 
in this direction. The recent discus- 
sion of neutrality legislation both in 
Congress and throughout the country 
indicates the strong current of opinion 
against any entanglement in European 
affairs, and a trend neither quite so 
apparent nor quite so strong against 
commitments in the Far East. 

I am not discussing in this connec- 
tion whether, with our great capital 
investments and commercial interests 
in Europe and in the Far East, such 
isolation is at all possible, but rather 
desire to emphasize the marked trend 
of public opinion toward such isola- 
tion. It is well to remember that na- 
tional thought often Jags far behind 
changes in economic and political con- 
ditions. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


One fact is clearly evident, and that 
is that political conditions both in 
Europe and in the Far East have 
served to turn the attention of the 
people of this country to their relations 
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with the sister republics of this con- 
tinent. Furthermore, the import and 
export restrictions imposed by some 
European countries have caused in- 
creasing attention to be directed to 
the possibility of enlarging the inter- 
change of commodities with the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The fact that 
our economic system supplements 
theirs is an important factor in this 
situation. Practically all the Latin 
American nations are large producers 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
they furnish, therefore, the natural 
market for the manufactured products 
of the United States. 

In this process of establishing closer 
relationship between the United States 
and the republics of Latin America 
there are, however, certain additional 
factors that call for consideration. 
The fact that we have nearly five bil- 
lion dollars invested in those countries 
is a matter of far-reaching significance; 
but it is an even more significant fact 
that we have advanced from the status 
of adventure to that of permanent 
investment in those republics. This 
means a new relationship between 
North American enterprises and the 
peoples of the countries in which such 
enterprises are established. 

When enterprises reach the gigantic 
proportions of the great American 
mining companies in Peru and Chile 
or the oil companies in Venezuela and 
Colombia, the good will of the people 
of the country and the immediate 
community in which they are operat- 
ing becomes an important factor in 
their success. The realization of this 
fact is bringing about a new relation- 
ship between these great enterprises 
and the people in whose midst they 
are operating. 

These companies are beginning to 
appréciate that it is entirely proper 
that they should be subjected to fair 
taxation. What is perhaps of greater 
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significance is the fact that they are 
also making a real contribution to 
raising the standard of living of the 
laborers on their pay roll. It is true 
that this has been dictated by enlight- 
ened self-interest, in an attempt to 
reduce the labor turnover. The 
thought these companies had in mind 
was to secure a steadier supply of labor, 
and this could be done only by induc- 
ing laborers to work six days a week 
instead of working two or three days 
and refraining from work the remain- 
ing days. In order, however, to bring 
about this change, it was necessary to 
raise the standard of living of the 
working population. With-a higher 
standard of living, laborers find it 
necessary to work six days in order to 
meet their wants. It is thus that the 
large American enterprises in Latin 
America have been able to exert a 
far-reaching influence on the well- 
being of a considerable section of the 
population. 

The circumstances which I have 
just discussed have served to bring 
about a new relationship between the 
United States and the republics of 
Latin America. The suspicion and 
distrust which characterized the early 
decades of this century have disap- 
peared. But what is even more sig- 
nificant than the elimination of dis- 
trust is the new spirit of coöperation 
and mutual helpfulness which has 
been developing during the last few 
years. 


Inter-American POLITICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Combined with this there has been 
a growing determination that all inter- 
American disputes, no matter what 
their character, shall be settled by the 
orderly processes of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration. It is a 
notable fact that during the last sixty 
years not less than thirty-two bound- 
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ary disputes have been settled either 
by direct negotiation or by arbitra- 
tion. Many of these controversies 
were of the most difficult and delicate 
nature, and their peaceful settle- 
ment is an indication of the inter- 
national atmosphere of good will 
which prevails on the American Con- 
tinent. 

We had a striking illustration of 
this fact in the settlement by concilia- 
tion of the dispute between Peru and 
Colombia, which, had it occurred in 
any other section of the world, would 
certainly have resulted in prolonged 
armed conflict. 

Even the tragic war in the Chaco 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, which 
has now been brought to an end 
through the combined action of a 
group of the American republics, fur- 
nishes another example of the deeply 
rooted sense of continental responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the peace 
of the Western World. 

The last International Confer- 
ence of American States, held at 
Montevideo in 1933, clearly dem- 
onstrated the fact that here on the 
American Continent the reign of law 
rather than the reign of force must 
prevail. 

This movement is certain to receive 
further impetus from the Peace Con- 
ference scheduled to assemble at 
Buenos Aires during the course of the 
present year. There is evident a de- 
termination on the part of the Amer- 
ican Republics, not only to perfect the 
machinery for the maintenance of 
peace but also to develop a “will to 
peace” in the masses of the people. 
Indications are clear and unmistak- 
able that there is in process of devel- 
opment a continental spirit of solidar- 
ity which regards the disturbance of 
peace in any section of this Hemi- 
sphere as a matter of vital concern to 
all the nations of America. 
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IMPORTANCE OF Pan AMERICANISM 


There is at times a feeling that the 
development of Pan Americanism is a 
matter of greater importance to the 
republics of Latin America than to the 
people of the United States. Not 
only is this far from the truth, but I 
should be inclined to assert that the | 
growth of Pan Americanism is of even 
greater importance to the United 
States than to the nations of Latin 
America. We have hardly begun to 
appreciate the influences of a nation’s 
international position on her domestic 
institutions. While not the only 
cause, international insecurity is one 
of the most potent factors contribut- 
ing to the growth of dictatorships. 
We in the United States hardly 
know what international insecurity 
means, because we have rarely ex- 
perienced it. It is only necessary to 
live in a European country for a 
short time fully to appreciate what 
it means. 

International insecurity carries with 
it almost inevitably the regimentation 
of a people for purposes of instant de- 
fense. In such circumstances free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of association, and all the 
fundamentals of individual liberty go 
by the board. In other words, there 
is an inherent antagonism between 
international insecurity on the one 
hand and the normal development 
of democratic institutions on the 
other. 

We in the United States are too in- 
clined to take individual freedom for 
granted. As a matter of fact, there 
has been no time in history when 
vigilance as the eternal price of liberty 
has been so essential as today. We 
have but to recall the deep inroads 
made upon individual liberty during 
the World War to realize the constant 
effort that must be made to preserve 
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the essentials of individual freedom. 

It is from this point of view that we 
must estimate the importance of Pan 
American unity. Isolation from Eu- 
rope on the one hand and isolation 
from the Latin American fepublics on 
the other would inevitably, in the 
course of time, place us in a position 
of international insecurity. Such a 
result would also sound the death 
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knell to democratic institutions in the 
United States. 

We have, therefore, a deep and 
abiding interest in the development of 
an American continental system based 
on law and dominated by justice. 
Thus, and thus only, can we be certain 
to. safeguard the great experiment in 
democracy which means so much to 
the future of humanity. 
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eral of the Pan American Union since 1920. He 
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The Question of Self-Sufficiency 


By Francis Bowes SAYRE 


HE theme for our discussion to- 

night is the question of what com- 
mercial policy the United States 
should follow for the protection of 
American interests. What should be 
the position of the United States? 

In broad terms, we have two choices 
open to us. On the one hand, Amer- 
ica can adopt a program of economic 
isolation. We can try to produce, 
ourselves, everything we need. We 
can promote a vigorous “Buy Amer- 
ican” movement, and shut out all 
foreign goods which we are able to 
produce. We can seek to become 
economically self-sufficient. 

The alternative is to retain and to 
increase our foreign markets through 
international trade, 

The proponents of economic isola- 
tion argue that such a program would 
give the benefit of American markets 
exclusively to American business and 
to American labor. It would free 
America from dependence upon pro- 
duction in foreign nations over which 
we have no control. It would make 
America independent in case normal 
trade channels should be disrupted by 
war. Any one of these arguments has 
a ring of persuasiveness. Further- 
more, “America for the Americans” 
fires the imagination and stirs the 
emotions. What could be of stronger 
political appeal than a program of eco- 
nomic independence? 

Yet in an issue as momentous as this 
we cannot afford to act on hasty or 
superficial conclusions. Wise deci- 
sions can be reached only by consider- 
ing as objectively as possible the fun- 
damental facts and underlying issues. 
My thought is to lay before you as 


succinctly as.I can five underlying 
problems upon which, it seems to me, 
the main issue in question fundamen- 
tally depends, and which cannot there- 
fore be fairly disregarded or ignored. 


Tue PROBLEM or SURPLUSES 


At the heart of the difficulties which 
we are facing is the problem of un- 
salable surpluses. Here is the first of 
our underlying problems. Because of 
America’s high productive capacity, . 
upon which our standard of living in 
large part depends, this country nor- 
mally produces more of certain types 
of goods, both agricultural and indus- 
trial, than can be profitably sold in 
the domestic market. These surplus 
products, from the very first days of 
the Nation, have been marketed 
abroad. For instance, we are nor- 
mally dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets for the sale of more than half of 
our cotton crop. Similarly, in 1929 
we were selling abroad about a fifth of 
our wheat, two-fifths of our leaf to- 
bacco, almost half of our Federally in- 
spected lard, a third of our rice, and 
almost half of our dried fruits. These 
are merely some of the outstanding 
agricultural crops whose profitable 
production has been geared to foreign 
markets. And so it is in the case of 
many of our most important indus- 
tries. In 1929, industries producing 
office appliances sold abroad over 30 
per cent of their total production, to 
a value of some $53,700,000; the agri- 
cultural implements and machinery 
producers exported some 25 per cent 
of their production, at a value of $141.- 
000,000; and the automobile industry 
sold abroad nearly 18 per cent of its 
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production, to the amount of $345,- 
700,000. These are but a few random 
illustrations of the importance of our 
foreign sales, which in ,1929 totaled 
$5,157,000,000. In 1934 our income 
from exports had fallen to $2,101,000,- 
000. 

Unless we can export and sell 
abroad our surplus production, we 
must face a violent dislocation of our 
whole domestic economy. Interna- 
tional trade is an essential part of our 
national economy. The value of our 
cotton, our wheat, our lard, our auto- 
mobiles, and the like, depends directly 
upon whether or not we can find mar- 
kets for them. National wealth to- 
day depends upon trade. Cripple a 
nation’s trade and you strike directly 
at its wealth. 

It is often said that our export trade 
is unimportant because it comprises 
less than 10 per cent of our total pro- 
duction. But general averages in a 
case like this are seriously misleading. 
It is not merely that in many of our 
most important industries and occu- 
pations the surpluses which we must 
sell abroad greatly exceed 10 per cent. 
What is of far more vital consequence 
is the effect of unsalable surpluses on 
domestic enterprises. Unsold sur- 
pluses, by glutting home markets, de- 
moralize.the prices received for that 
part of the output or crop sold at 
home, and thereby spread havoc and 
cause dislocation throughout the in- 
dustry or occupation. The resulting 
repercussions are nation-wide and 
affect producers who themselves do 
not sell abroad. Unquestionably, one 
of the substantial causes for the wide- 
spread suffering and unemployment 
which we have been experiencing since 
1929 is the loss of foreign markets. 

But it is manifestly impossible for 
us to sell abroad if we will not buy 
from abroad. Trade is a two-way 
street. We cannot escape the broad 
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fact that a nation’s purchases are in- 
escapably limited by its sales. Un- 
less the people of a nation can sell, 
they have neither purchasing power 
nor foreign exchange to pay for the 
goods they would like to buy. In 
other words, there is no escape from 
the fact that a program of economic 
self-sufficiency necessarily means the 
sacrifice of our foreign markets and 
therefore disastrous economic disloca- 
tion at home. It means a body blow 
dealt against the very occupations and 
industries in which American labor 
can produce most effectively and se- 
cure its Jargest return. It means the 
shift at incalculable sacrifice and suf- 
fering of millions of American workers 
from the most rewarding occupations 
and industries to less rewarding ones 
or to the public relief rolls. 

In the field of agriculture, if we 
eliminate our foreign markets, speak- 
ing in round numbers we shall have to 
retire about 8,900,000 acres of wheat 
land, about 22,800,000 acres of cotton 
land, about 665,000 acres of tobacco 
land, about 9,150,000 acres of corn 
land needed for raising hogs, and over 
7,000,000 acres of land needed for feed- 
ing horses to work these lands. In 
other words, we shall have to retire 
over 40,000,000 acres of average farm 
land and let it go back to weeds or 
pasture land. This land today sup- 
ports a farm population of some 3,200,- 
000 people. What shall be done with 
these human beings? Are they to be- 
come human weeds? 

In the industrial field, save for the 
fact that the population is somewhat 
more mobile, an even larger problem 
presents itself. Estimates indicate 
that the industrial population directly 
dependent upon export sales is more 
than twice as large as that engaged in 
agricultural work. Conservative cal- 
culations place it at about 7,500,000. 

In all, considerably over 10,000,000 
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people are dependent for their sub- 
sistence upon exports of the products 
of farm and factory. 

If we choose to commit America to 
a program of economic self-sufficiency, 
how are we going to meet the violent 
economic and social dislocations which 
the program necessarily entails? 
How are we going to solve the result- 
ing problems of staggering unemploy- 
ment, of sharply reduced national in- 
come, of perilously impaired standards 
of living? 

Take, for instance, the case of cot- 
ton. What, practically, will become 
of the 2,700,000 farmers in the United 
States who are raising cotton and who 
know no other employment, and of the 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
engaged in picking, ginning, transport- 
ing, compressing, warehousing and 
merchandising it? Manifestly they 
cannot be supported on idle cotton 
land. No one has been able to ad- 
vance any practicable solution for the 
profound social problems which will 
result from the loss of our foreign 
cotton markets. Furthermore, injury 
will not be confined to the South. If 
foreign cotton markets are lost, every 
industry which sells its products in the 
South will be affected. How can this 
multitude of people be shifted into 
other occupations without starting an 
endless chain of dislocating repercus- 
sions? 

A program of strict economic self- 
sufficiency, therefore, when translated 
into actualities, loses much of its super- 
ficial attractiveness. It would involve 
profound social readjustment. It 
would mean intense human suffering. 


Comparative MATERIAL Costs 


In choosing between the two alter- 
native programs, there is a second un- 
derlying problem not to be overlooked 
—the problem of comparative mate- 
rial costs. Economic self-sufficiency 
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could be had only at a shocking price. 

In the first place, there is the initial 
cost incurred by the loss of foreign 
markets. If we could not sell our sur- 
pluses abroad we should have to retire 
some three billion dollars’ worth of 
agricultural land and render worthless 
some nine billion dollars’ worth of in- 
dustrial “fixed assets” in the form of 
machinery and plant equipment whose 
capacity 1s too great for profitable em- 
ployment in the home market alone. 

In the second place, the additional 
cost to consumers of products pro- 
duced in “hothouse” industries pro- 
tected by an embargo against foreign 
goods, and the increased cost of sub- 
stitute materials, would run into ap- 
palling figures. We can best see the 
picture with an example taken from a 
foreign country. 

Germany’s program of self-contain- 
ment has recently driven her to en- 
large her own production of lard. 
The retail price of lard in Germany 
was recently fixed at 35 cents a pound, 
which is probably at least 10 cents 
higher than lard imported from the 
United States could be sold at retail. 
Since Germany in 1934 imported, 
roughly, 100 million pounds of lard for 
which German consumers had to pay 
10 cents a pound more than they 
would were trade unhampered, it is 
evident that the direct additional cost 
of Jard imports to the German people 
amounted to some $10,000,000. This, 
of courses, does not include the far 
larger excess of cost to German con- 
sumers of domestically produced hogs 
—a sum estimated at some $60,000,- 
000. 

In our own country we have been 
in the habit of dispensing high tariff 
protection with a liberality that as- 
sumed it cost the Nation nothing. 
Yet every raise of tariff which effec- 
tually bars out cheaper foreign im- 
ports must be paid for by the con- 
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sumers of the Nation in higher prices 
for the commodity. This increased 
cost due to more expensive home pro- 
duction far exceeds the increased 
profits of the domestic producing in- 
terests, since the actual cost of home 
production may be many times 
greater than that of foreign produc- 
tion. One could cite numerous in- 
stances of existing American tariff 
rates procured by industries whose en- 
tire incomes are less than half of the 
increased cost which consumers are 
forced to pay by reason of the tariff. 

We could grow all the olives we need 
in the United States, and thereby give 
increased employment to American 
workmen—if we were willing to foot 
the bills of heating sufficient hot- 
houses to do so. We could perhaps 
produce all the manganese we need— 
at double and triple and quadruple the 
prices we are now paying for it. We 
could make synthetic rubber which 
sells today for 75 cents per pound as 
compared with 16 cents which we pay 
for natural rubber. 

All these things could be done. 
But the cost would run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. To a moderate 
extent we can afford self-sufficiency. 
No responsible government is advo- 
cating free trade today. Suddenly to 
eliminate the protection under which 
businesses have grown up, money has 
been invested, and commercial activi- 
ties organized would be fantastic and 
unthinkable. But to go far beyond 
the point already reached—certainly 
to go to the extent advocated by the 
proponents of thoroughgoing self- 
sufficilency—would entail so stagger- 
ing a cut in our national income 
through increased costs of production, 
and in consequence so sharp a reduc- 
tion in the national standard of living 
that no government should commit 
itself to such a program without the 
gravest consideration. 
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To the pure theorist, an economic 
self-sufficiency which would free 
America from dependence upon every 
foreign country is of very strong ap- 
peal. But in cold and hard reality, if 
one objectively figures out the pro- 
hibitive actual costs, can such a pro- 
gram be defended as feasible or 
practicable? 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


A third problem of serious magni- 
tude directly involved in the issue be- 
fore us is that of securing payment on 
the debts owed us by the nations and 
peoples of the world. Quite apart 
from the war debts, the world owes us 
huge sums. Last year we received 
from abroad $410,000,000 by way of 
interest and dividends. The fact is 
that other nations do not possess suffi- 
cient gold with which to pay their 
debts to us, nor do the circumstances 
permit paying more than a moderate 
amount in services. If our debts are 
to be paid, we must accept goods and 
stimulate trade. As has been well 
said, “That is no alchemy of eco- 
nomics by which the bricks of debt 
payments can be made without the 
straw of commerce.” Yet a program 
of economic self-sufficieicy makes 
payments in goods impossible. 

Are we prepared to sacrifice Amer- 
ican holders of foreign investments to 
the amount of some $12,350,000,000 on 
the altar of self-sufficiency? Are we 
ready to give up all thought of ob- 
taining future payment, not only of 
those foreign investments due us 
which have been already defaulted but 
also of those which are financially 
sound? 


REGIMENTATION 


A fourth underlying issue is the very 
grave one of whether our present 
forms of democratic government can 
survive if America gives herself com- 
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pletely over to a program of economic 
self-sufficiency. I am thinking not 
only of the intense strain caused by 
revolutionary social adjustments ne- 
cessitated by the program, and of the 
menacing financial strain caused by a 
sharply decreased national income 
and a seriously impaired standard of 
living. I am thinking more partic- 
ularly of the direct issue which the 
alternative programs raise between a 
degree of regimentation such as Amer- 
ica has never known, on the one hand, 
and a comparative freedom of business 
initiative and enterprise on the other. 
Under a system of self-sufficiency the 
only alternative for unsalable sur- 
pluses is an arbitrary restriction of 
production; and the only practicable 
way to enforce restriction is thorough- 
going governmental control. 

Furthermore, the embargoing of all 
but a small list of imports is possible 
only upon the basis of arbitrary gov- 
ernmental selection and regulation. 
This means sooner or later a selective 
system of imports and exports, and 
leads to a growing governmental regi- 
mentation of all commercial enterprise 
throughout the Nation. Since the 
program also entails the shift of sub- 
stantial portions of the population 
from industries and occupations in 
which they are now engaged to others 
presumably organized by the Govern- 
ment, the program leaves no escape 
from a gradual strait-jacketing of busi- 
ness and a corresponding assumption 
of dictatorial power by the Govern- 
ment which would go far in revolu- 
tionizing the part played by Govern- 
ment in our individual lives. 

If we are to choose the pathway 
of economic self-sufficiency, we must 
frankly accept a system of govern- 
mental control over private business 
enterprise such as at present seems 
utterly inconsistent with American 
traditions and beliefs. 
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Tur PROBLEM or PEACE 


A program of economic isolation, 
therefore, raises well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties from the viewpoint of our 
domestic prosperity and our social and 
political traditions. A fifth problem 
—probably the gravest of all—arises 
out of world conditions. To what 
avail should we achieve economic self- 
sufficiency—assuming that this were 
possible for us—if in doing so, we, 
along with others attempting such a 
program, should condemn this uni- 
verse to the ravages of perpetual 
armed conflict? 

The problem of peace in this respect 
is not one which can be resolved by 
mere theories. The problem arises 
from unescapable fact, i.e., that the 
nations of the world are by geography 
endowed with such different natural 
resources, and are by history so de- 
veloped, that no nation on earth can, 
without incalculable cost and sacrifice, 
make itself economically  self-suffi- 
cient. It is self-evident that some 
fifty nations cannot attain even a 
tolerable degree of self-sufficiency. 

The peril in the present world situa- 
tion is that the fortunes of all are in- 
separably linked together, and if some 
great trading nations follow a policy 
of economic self-sufficiency, other na- 
tions will be forced even against their 
will to attempt to do the same. Un- 
happily the vast majority of nations 
are so lacking in natural resources that 
self-sufficiency is physically impossi- 
ble. For them there is then no alter- 
native but to attempt to appropriate 
by force other portions of the earth’s 
surface.: Economic nationalism thus 
reaches its culmination in imperialism. 

If orderly processes of trade break 
down as a means for securing the 
ready exchange of goods and the dis- 
tribution of the necessary raw mate- 
rials of the world, conquest and the 
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march to imperialism is the only road 
left open. Yet this road leads to a 
dead end. Economic nationalism and 
its corollary, imperialistic expansion, 
alike lead to perpetual conflict. Na- 
tions are not so abundantly endowed 
with natural resources and technical 
skill that each can be economically 
sufficient unto itself and remain pros- 
perous; neither are there enough colo- 
nial areas in the world to satisfy the 
needs of every nation. 

The sum of the whole matter is that 
trade constitutes the very life blood of 
nations. If goods cannot cross fron- 
tiers, armies will. 

My purpose in this paper was to 
confine myself to a bald statement of 
facts and issues, and not to indicate 
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what should be America’s choice. 
But I must confess failure. For my 
own part, it seems impossible to state 
the true underlying issues without in- 
dicating quite clearly what America’s 
course must be if American interests 
are to be safeguarded, American tradi- 
tions to be preserved, American people 
to be protected from suffering and 
disaster. 

A policy which in its ultimate stages 
militates against peace cannot be 
American. Our country must stand 
ready, in coöperation with other coun- ' 
tries of the world, to struggle against 
the throttling forces of economic na- 
tionalism in a united and determined 
movement for the liberalization of the 
trade of the world. 
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Foreign Trade Daydreams 
By F. X. A. EBLE 


NTERNATIONAL trade is a fac- 
tor in our national economy. We 
are all in agreement on that point. 
Our difference of opinion begins with 
the degree of appraisement or valua- 
tion we place on the word “factor.” 
Some well-meaning friends say that it 
is quite an important factor. They 
would have us believe that this great 
Nation of ours is on its way to perdi- 
tion and ultimate economic decay, un- 
less we lower all tariffs and open the 
gates wide to all classes of foreign im- 
ports. They would also have us be- 
lieve that the salvation of the Nation 
rests upon an expansion of our foreign 
trade, and that increased imports 
mean increased exports of our own 
products of the farm and factory. 
It is our intent and purpose to prove 
that both these contentions are based 
` on an erroneous conception and mag- 
nified importance of the term “foreign 
trade.” 


Arguments ANSWERED 


Our well-meaning friends tell us 
that there are but two roads we may 
follow. Iam here to point out a mid- 
dle road, a third road, which our 
friends have overlooked. It is not one 
of economic isolation, nor does it mean 
leading us into a folly of daydreaming 
as to the value of our foreign trade, 
which they believe can be stimulated 
by increasing our imports in order to 
make greater markets for the things 
we make and grow. They would also 
have us believe that all tariffs increase 
the cost of livmg. Why, when the 
sugar tariff in 1930 and 1931 was the 
highest we experienced in many years, 
the American consumer paid less for 


his sugar than he is paying today with 
the sugar tariff reduced 50 per cent. 
The present price of sugar will cost 
the American consumers many mil- 
lions more this year than they paid for 
sugar when the tariff was higher. 
How about the million and ten thou- 
sand dollars our Government paid a 
British corporation owning a sugar 
factory in the South? 

We are frequently told that millions 
are employed because of our great ex- 
port trade. Indeed, these claims in 
many instances are fantastic. I have 
seen figures as high as fourteen mil- 
lion, while others who are more mod- 
est state that there are seven million 
employed in the development of our 
foreign trade. Now, if they would 
only use a little mental arithmetic 
based on the statistics of our popula- 
tion and the number of employables 
in the Nation at the peak year in 1929, 
they would realize the futility of such 
gross exaggeration. Let us analyze 
their claim that seven million are em- 
ployed in developing our export trade. 
By the same token, this would mean 
that our total employment in the Na- 
tion is seventy million, based on their 
own assertion that at no time has our 
foreign trade exceeded 10 per cent of 
our total turnover. Now, with a 
population of seventy million em- 
ployables, and eleven million unem- 
ployed, we have a total employable 
population of eighty-one million. 
The ratio of population to employ- 
ables according to the 1930 census is 
3:1; that is, with forty million em- 
ployed in 1929, we had a population of 
one hundred and twenty million. 
Now, if we have a mythical population 
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of eighty-one million employables, we 
must also have a total population of 
two hundred and forty-three million 
inhabitants. Now you know our 
country does not contain any such 
number of inhabitants unless we count 
the jackrabbits on the plains of the 
West and the monkeys and elephants 
in the zoos. 

Foreign trade propaganda is just 
like that. The foreign-trade advo- 
cates would have us believe also that 
tariffs and economic isolation would 
lead us into war. There has never 
been any war in this country caused 
by tariff; neither have we ever had a 
war brought on us through economic 
isolation. Almost every war that the 
world has experienced has been di- 
rectly due to greed for the expansion 
of foreign trade. 

Approximately one half of the busi- 
ness of the entire world is transacted 
within the borders of the United 
States, and an increase of only 5 per 
cent in our domestic trade is equal, as 
far as this Nation is concerned, to an 
increase of about 100 per cent in our 
exports. In the year 1935 our exports 
increased not 100 per cent, but a scant 
7 per cent, while our imports increased 
24 per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE BALANCES 


Now, this erroneous conception and 
magnified importance of our foreign 
trade is due to one single fact, and 
that is, Uncle Sam’s shoddy system of 
bookkeeping with relation to inter- 
national trade balances; and as Samuel 
Crowthes states, “Our national ac- 
counts with foreign dealings have not 
reached the level of the old country 
storekeeper who reckoned on a slate.” 
This is a very strong statement; but 
after nineteen years’ experience in the 
administration of customs, four years 
of which were spent as United States 
Commissioner of Customs, and seven 
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and one-half years on the European 
Continent spent in studying cost of 
production and foreign market values 
of exports to this country of ours, I am 
convinced of the truth of Mr. Crow- 
ther’s statement. 

In his speech given at New York 
City on November 19, 1935 before the 
members of the Maritime Association 
of New York, Mr. Sayre said: “I sup- 
pose it is a truism that, as is the case 
of all domestic trade exchanges, in the 
long run the receipts and the out-pay- 
ments of the participants in foreign 
trade must be in balance; otherwise 
interchange breaks down.” Since our 
imports for the month of March of this 
year show an excess of $4,384,000 over 
exports for the same month, perhaps 
Mr. Sayre believes our foreign trade is 
more nearly in balance than it has 
been for over a generation. 

It seems very doubtful to me 
whether the United States has enjoyed 
a favorable trade balance at any time 
during the past twenty years. Let 
me explain to you how our interna- 
tional balances with relation to the 
exchange of commodities are calcu- 
lated. When you pick up the New 
York Times, or any newspaper, and 
read about our imports from a certain 
country for a certain period covering 
so many millions of dollars, please do 
not overlook the fact that the dollar 
value shown in the figures represents 
the f.o.b. value, port of exportation— 
Yokohama, Liverpool, Hamburg, or 
other port—ex ocean freight, ex ocean 
insurance, ex importers’ profits, an 
ex duty. Š 

If the foreign merchandise is subject 
to an ad valorem duty, rest assured 
that the importer is going to make an 
entry for that merchandise as cheaply 
as possible, to pay the lowest amount 
of duty. So here we have imports of 
foreign merchandise reduced to the 
lowest possible price element. Now, 
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it is these low import values that are 
reflected in our foreign trade statistics, 
and if we show an excess of 10 or 20 
per cent in the dollar value of our ex- 
ports, we fool ourselves into believing 
that we have a favorable trade bal- 
ance. Let me give you a concrete il- 
lustration from my economic ledger. 
Let us take matches. Indeed, I 
might have taken textiles, pottery, 
chinaware, or dozens of other items to 
demonstrate the truth of what Samuel 
Crowther says: “Reciprocity, there- 
fore, whatever it may appear to mean, 
actually means not the throwing open 
of foreign markets to American prod- 
ucts but the throwing open of Amer- 
ican markets to foreign products.” 
1. We have here an economic ledger 
based on the exchange of matches im- 
ported from Russia, Japan, and 
Sweden for cotton grown in America. 
(a) We place the money received from 
the exportation of cotton in ex- 


change for the importation of 
raatches on the credit side of the 


Lee (a ae re eae $704,567 .00 

(b) We add to this the amount of duty 
paid by the importer of matches. 302,655.68 

(c) The importer, of course, also in- 

curs freight, trucking, and selling 
expenses amounting to......... 345,800.00 

(d) He also pays excise taxes amount- 
IE EO A sede sictescen a0 Aveis eteelein 454,234.98 
Total ratsak hinns maa rE $1,807,257 .66 


2. Let us study the debit side of the 
ledger. $ 

(a) The imported matches displace a 

similar quantity of American 

safety matches, 78.5 cents per 

gross causing & loss of.......... $3,094,475.82 

(b) The above figure does not include 

excise taxes which the American 

manufacturer payS........--25 


Otel ok ee acise nd 03 eee aes $3,548,710.80 
The above amount also includes 
$850.000 that American workers 
have lost through unemployment 
because of these foreign imports, 
which is almost $150,000 in excess 
of the total amount received by 
the American farmers through the 
sale of cotton, automobiles, type- 
writers, or any other commodities 
made or grown in America. 

(d) One thousand workers thrown out 
of employment for a year cost the 
Federal Government $360,000 to 
feed and clothe...........-.-. 
Please note that we exchanged 
cotton for matches. Therefore, 
we must take into consideration 
the cotton acreage reduction feo, 


454,234.98 


le 


2 


360,000.00 
(e 


= 
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which in this case amounts to 


$96,084... ace e cece eee eens 96,084.00 
POA sieves oes 6 CRS ASN $4,004,794 .80 
$2,197,537 .14 

(deficit) 


3. Now, when we balance the account, 
we find that the ledger is $2,197,537.14 
in the red! 


Tt will be seen that an exchange of 
commodities based on the above eco- 
nomic ledger statement is not of mu- 
tual advantage to the industries in- 
volved, but it is a distinct disadvan- 
tage involving an economic loss to the 
United States and American labor. 


Amount or DISPLACEMENT 

Now, the case of matches is not an 
extreme one. Here is a displacement 
of five dollars’ worth of American- 
made merchandise through the im- 
portation of a single dollar’s worth of 
foreign-made merchandise. This dis- 
placement is a little higher than the 
average, because of the low price at 
which Japanese and Russian matches 
are sold on the American market. 

I have another example which is a 
striking illustration and quite com- 
parable to dozens of other commodi- 
ties that are imported today from for- 
eign nations and which compete with 
American manufactures. I have here 
a vacuum bottle purchased in a retail 
store for 26 cents. It is a foreign- 
made item, and the duty on this bot- 
tle, I am told, is 19 cents. This gives 
us an importer’s price of 7 cents; but 
please bear in mind that this import- 
er’s price is not the consular invoice 
price from which our statistics are 
compiled. 

Now, let me take you a little farther 
into the picture. Please picture in 
your mind’s eye, in our statistics of 
imports, an item of $50,000 under 
Miscellaneous Glassware. That $50,- 
000 again is the f.o.b. price in Japan, 
but what does it represent at 5 cents 
a bottle? We have one million 
vacuum bottles which displace a 
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million American thermos bottles. 

Let us examine the American-made 
article. I have one before me. The 
retail price originally was $1.50. Per- 
haps that was too high. The present 
sales price is 89 cents; however, it 
would be unfair to take this price and 
compare it with the 5-cent consular 
invoice price involved in our foreign 
trade statistics. We therefore must 
eliminate the retailer’s price and the 
jobber’s price, i.e., 65 cents, and get 
down to a manufacturer’s cost price, 
i.e., 45 cents. Therefore, one million 
of these bottles displace $450,000 
worth of American-made merchan- 
dise; and our foreign trade advocates 
will say that we made a good bargain 
when we sold Japan $100,000 worth of 
cotton, whereas we purchased only 
$50,000 worth of miscellaneous glass- 
ware. 

Of course, this is an extreme case. 
Here is a displacement of $9.00 worth 
of American merchandise through an 
importation of $1.00 worth of foreign 
merchandise. Now, what is the aver- 
age displacement? Based on my ex- 
perience and knowledge from trade 
statistics and Uncle Sam’s inane sys- 
tem of bookkeeping with relation to 
his international trade balances, every 
dollar’s worth of foreign manufactured 
products imported into the United 
States last year displaced at least 
three dollars’ worth of domestic prod- 
ucts and represented a proportionate 
loss in jobs to American workers. 

Assuming that we had shifted one 
billion dollars’ worth of our purchases 
—less than one-half of our total im- 
ports—from foreign to domestic mar- 
kets, how many unemployed would 
have been given jobs? 


RELATION OF EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


To those who would say, How about 
the jobs involved in our exports, our 
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answer is: Imports of raw materials 
and necessary items would have been 
greater because of the increased buy- 
ing power of the Nation, with a re- 
sultant increase in our exports. 

The day and age of slogans is not 
past by any means. The foreign- 
trade advocates have theirs—‘“Import 
More Foreign Goods, Export More 
American Goods.” But is it working? 
Let us look at the record for the first 
three months of this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Excess 


Exports over 
Imports 


Period Imports 


Exports 







$525,839,000) $446,248,000! $79,591,000 
524,239,000] 496,827,000) 27,412,000 


3 mos., end- 
ing March| 
31, 1936..| 575,602,000} 579,986,000] 4,384,000 
(deficit) 


In 1934 we had an excess of exports 
over imports amounting to $79,591,- 
000, whereas on March 31 of this year 
we have a deficit of $4,384,000. Our 
exports for the first three months of 
this year show an increase of $49,763,- 
000 over the same period in 1934. 
But look at the import figures—these 
show an increase of $133,738,000. 

Now, just how long can our Nation 
stand this trend? That is the big 
question. The general sales manager 
who placed that kind of a sales record 
before his corporation executives 
would not be very proud of the show- 
ing. It seems to me the directors of 
the corporation would be looking for 
another sales manager. At any rate, 
TIl bet ten dollars to a plugged nickel 
that they would change their slogan, 
“Let Us Import More Foreign Goods 
So We Can Sell More American 
Goods,” after they examined their 
books. Here again I must remind 
you that Uncle Sam does not keep a 
proper set of books with reference to 
our international balances. 
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Tue RuG INDUSTRY 


Time does not permit me to take up 
the scores and scores of American in- 
dustries that are affected by foreign 
imports. But before closing I must 
bring a few to your attention. One 
is the domestic rug industry. This in- 
dustry accepted the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
raised wages, reduced hours, and so 
forth, just as all other industries did. 
They also met with sharp increases in 
raw material costs which added to 
their production costs. During the 
year 1933 foreign-made rugs were im- 
ported in tremendous quantities, and 
the domestic industry, principally be- 
cause of increased costs under the 
NRA, found itself unable to compete. 
Application was filed for relief under 
Section 3 (e) of the NRA. 

On June 10, 1934, following ex- 
tended investigation by the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Presi- 
dent by proclamation imposed a fee 
of 23 cents per square yard in addition 
to the existing tariff duty on 35 per 
centum ad valorem upon all importa- 
tions of rugs. In reliance upon the 
action of the President imposing the 
fee of 23 cents per square yard, the 
domestic manufacturers invested large 
sums of money to increase productive 
equipment and put back on their pay 
rolls hundreds of their employees who 
had been laid off and were dependent 
upon relief. 

On February 27, 1935, the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement with Belgium 
was signed and approved, including, 
among other things, a reduction of the 
tariff duty on cotton imitation Orien- 
tal rugs from 35 per centum to 20 per 
centum ad valorem. Such agreement 
contained a provision that if the rate 
of exchange between the two coun- 
tries should show any substantial 
variation so as to injure industries of 
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either country, the agreement might 
be modified or terminated upon thirty 
days’ notice. 

On March 29, 1935, the Premier of 
Belgium proposed devaluation of 
Belgian currency up to 30 per cent, 
and on March 31, 1935, action of the 
Belgian Government decreasing the 
value of its currency by 28 per cent 
was formally proclaimed. 

On April 1, 1935, notwithstanding 
the substantial drop in value of the 
exchange rate of the Belga from $.2354 
to $.1695, the Department of State 
proclaimed the trade agreement and 
set May 1, 1935, as its effective date. 
This reduction in duty from 35 per 
centum ad valorem to 20 per centum 
was equivalent to a reduction of effec- 
tive duty of 59 per cent. Thus, the 
35 per cent duty on average 1934 im- 
port values of 91 cents was $.3185 per 
square yard. Devaluation of the 
Belga reduced this 91 cents to 65.5 
cents, and the duty thereon at 20 per 
cent amounted to only 13.1 cents per 
square yard. The total reduction in 
landed costs of Belgian imitation 
Oriental rugs was $.4425 per square 
yard—twice the amount of the fee pro- 
claimed by the President to protect 
the American industry. 


TEXTILE COMPETITION 


The largest textile mill in the United 
States, in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, employing in normal times as 
high as ten thousand workers, is in re- 
ceivership. It is bankrupt. Dozens 
of other New England mills are in 
similar distress. Indeed, many have 
their windows boarded up and are 
closed down. New England, as you 
know, was our greatest textile center. 
What has brought about this change? 
Foreign imports? Not altogether. 
Imports played only a minor part. 
Lower wage rates in the South; that is 
the answer. “In a unique effort to 
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save Manchester from disaster,” says 
Time Magazine in an article under 
date of March 16, 1936, “a ballot was 
taken by the employees to see if they 
would agree to a 15 per cent wage cut.” 
Said one worker on his way to the 


polls, “Were licked if we vote against _ 


the cut, and we’re licked if we vote for 
it.” 

If American textile mills in New 
England states cannot compete with 
our own American mills in the South 
because of a 15 per cent wage differen- 
tial, how in Heaven’s name can all our 
American mills compete with the 
Japanese cotton weaver whose daily 
wage is 21 cents? 

Our imports of bleached cotton 
cloth from Japan in 1932 were only 
58,000 square yards. In 1935 we im- 
ported 30,000,000 square yards. For 
the first two months of 1936 we im- 
ported 10,867,027 square yards. If 
this rate is continued, our 1935 im- 
ports will be more than doubled for 
1936. Japan has taken our Philippine 
market for textiles away from us. 
She is taking it away from us in all 
parts of the world. And there are 
well-meaning friends of ours who 
would have us believe that the salva- 
tion of the Nation lies in a lowering of 
our tariffs and increased imports so 
that we may sell more of our own 
wares abroad. 

These gentlemen are just as sincere 
as those who disagree with them; but 
herein lies the danger. Because of 
their sincerity, because of their blind 
faith in their own convictions, thou- 
sands of our citizens believe in their 
gospel; and with twelve million unem- 
ployed, with no let-up on governmen- 
tal expenditures, with a rapidly ex- 
panding national deficit, together with 
the inevitable burdensome taxes, we 
are headed straight for the dangerous 
shoals of inflation, unless we make an 
about-face before it is too late. 
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We are sacrificing countless jobs of 
American workers to foreign labor 
through these increased imports, and, 
because of a faulty bookkeeping sys- 
tem, these well-meaning friends, in 
their zealous endeavor to save Amer- 
ica, believe they can also save the 
world. It sounds to me like the blind 
faith of a child who believes the best 
way to catch birds is to put salt on 
their tails. Their reasoning of “Buy 
More Foreign Goods So We Can Sell 
More American Goods” has turned 
out to be just that kind of childlike 
faith. 


Tur SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


The census of 1930 told us that there 
were 141,744 manufacturing institu- 
tions that did an annual business of 
$5,000 or over. The startling thing 
about this census is the fact that 92 
per cent of these manufacturing con- 
cerns employ fewer than one hundred 
workers each, and 72 per cent employ 
fewer than fifty. Now, thousands 
upon thousands of these small con- 
cerns are affected by foreign competi- 
tion, and many of them just fold up 
and go out of business like the little 
dairy in White Sulphur Springs, New 
York. Here is a letter which I re- 
ceived a few weeks ago. It is dated 
February 8, 1986. 


Dear Mr. Eble: 

Received your pledge cards. Farming 
section here are all in favor of your move- 
ment and America first. All will sign the 
pledge. Please send me twenty-five more. 
[But this is the sad part of the letter.] 
Our creamery plant is closed and “for sale.” 
A good factory for someone, twenty-five 
hands and good help. No strikes. 

Yours truly, 
G. G. Robertson, Box 35. 


The answer is found in our foreign 
trade statistics—too much foreign 
butter. Twenty-two million pounds 
were imported last year, most of which 
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was distributed in the Eastern mar- 
kets. 

Now, Robertson, like thousands of 
others, is inarticulate. He cannot af- 
ford to hire an attorney to plead his 
case. He just takes it on the chin and 
goes down and out. And yet, these 
140,000 other small establishments in 
the country constitute the backbone 
of our industrial endeavor. It is from 
this very fountain that all our great 
inventors such as Edison, Westing- 
house, Pullman, and others sprang. 
Ford, and nearly all our other great 
industrial leaders of today, came up 
from this same source of industrial in- 
dependence and initiative. Had any 
of the great industrialists experienced 
the competition of Robertson in their 
early struggles, it is doubtful if we 
would have the same picture on our in- 
dustrial horizon as we have today. 
If these larger industries were today 
experiencing the same competition 
as Robertson, their representatives 
would tell an entirely different story. 
It all depends on “whose ox is being 
gored.” 

Practically all American manufac- 
turers are affected, more or less, either 
directly or indirectly, by foreign com- 
petition. They have essentially but 
one market—the American market— 
in which to sell their merchandise. 
They see their wares displaced by 
cheap foreign products on the counters 
of stores throughout the Nation, and 
in many instances they see their de- 
signs copied and patent rights in- 
fringed upon. 

Many other industries that furnish 
American manufacturers with their 
necessary raw materials also feel the 
effect of this foreign invasion. This, 
too, means more jobs lost and a weak- 
ening of our purchasing power. 

This, however, is by no means a 
problem solely of the industries of the 
Nation, although in 1935 we imported 
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into this country textiles, minerals, 
metals, machinery, chemicals, and 
miscellaneous manufactured products 
to the amount of $755,896,651. Agri- 
culture is in the same boat. Let us 
look at the farmer’s predicament. In 
the same year, 1935, he was faced with 
imports of animals and animal prod- 
ucts, fish, feeds and grains, butter and 
other dairy products, and wood, 
amounting to $873,581,181. This fig- 
ure does not include imports of coffee, 
tea, cocoa, spices, raw silk, and raw 
rubber, amounting to $409,160,098. 


CREATION OF JOBS 


What the Nation needs today more 
than anything else is the creation of 
jobs—jobs for the millions who are 
still seeking an honest day’s work at 
a living wage. According to the 
American Federation of Labor (March 
1936), there are 12,600,000 unem- 
ployed persons in the United States. 
We are told that there are 23,000,000 
men, women, and children on munici- 
pal, state, and Federal relief. Amer- 
icans are carrying the burden of tak- 
ing care of these unfortunates whether 
they are directly affected by foreign 
imports or not. 

Foreign governments are not inter- 
ested in putting our unemployed back 
to work. Increased imports will not 
provide jobs for our unemployed. 
We ourselves must do this. And until 
we do, taxes will become heavier and 
heavier and the buying power of the 
Nation less and less. As Henry Ford 
has said, “Our greatest possession is 
the right to work. That is not a right 
that someone can guarantee us. It is 
a right which we must guarantee our- 
selves.” 

We do not advocate a completely 
isolated nationalism, and we are not 
suggesting a boycott of foreign prod- 
ucts. If it is convenient at present to 
import silk, rubber, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
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tin, and similar commodities, let us do 
so; but we must keep in mind that the 
more we import, the more we become 
a dependent nation. In times of 
emergency such dependence becomes 
hazardous, and the more self-con- 
tained we are, the less difficult it will 
be to maintain our neutrality. 

Every nation in the world is strug- 
gling to be independent. Tariffs, 
buy-at-home movements, and, most 
important, scientific research in an 
effort to provide for all requirements, 
are the order of the day. 

The time has come for American 
manufacturers, farmers, wage earners, 
and all citizens to solve our unemploy- 
ment problem. England did it and 
we can do it. Let American citizens 
protect their own jobs and provide 
others for their unemployed neighbors 
by whole-heartedly entering into this 
movement to “buy so far as is practi- 
cable, only products made or produced 
in America, by American labor.” 


British AND CANADIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


Great Britain appropriated one mil- 


. lion pounds sterling in the first year 
of her “Buy British” campaign. Eng- 
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lishmen throughout the world—in- 
cluding many in the United States— 
supported it whole-heartedly, and it 
has been generally conceded that it 
has been a tremendous benefit to her 
people. In other words, it created 
jobs, and today England’s unemploy- 
ment problem is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The “Buy Produced-in-Canada 
Goods” movement created jobs in 
Canada. It is still in full operation, 
as will be seen by the following edi- 
torial published in Industrial Canada 
in the March 1936 issue: 


In 1928 Canada imported its entire steel 
plate requirements. In 1929, when a new 
plate mill went into operation, continuous 
employment was given to 700 men, work- 
ing eight hours a day, six days a week, or 
almost two million man-hours of employ- 
ment. 

This substantial contribution to the wel- 
fare of Canadian workmen was made pos- 
sible by the loyal coöperation of Canadian 
buyers who wanted and specified Made-in- 
Canada steel in place of imported. 


This is but one example of how the 
Produced-in-Canada campaign cre- 
ated jobs. We can do the same in the 
United States. 


F. X. A. Eble is manager of the American Match 
Institute-and managing director of the Made in 
America Club, Inc., New York City. He was 
United States Commissioner of Customs for four 
years; United States Treasury attaché at Berlin from 
1923 to 1929; member of the Kemmerer Commission 
of Financial Advisers to the Government of Poland, 
1926; and delegate to the Pan American Commis- 
sion on Customs Procedure and Port Formalities, 


Washington, D. C., 1929. 


He is author (with L. F. 


Schmeckebier) of “The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Its History, Activities and Organization” (1923). 


Foreign Trade and the Domestic Welfare 


By Epear W. Smita 


O QUESTION relating to Amer- 
ica’s place in a political and eco- 
nomic world can be dissociated from 
the question of our intercourse with 
that world. In its physical manifesta- 
tions, on which its spiritual manifesta- 
tions so closely depend, that inter- 
course inevitably takes the form of 
foreign trade. The problem of our in- 
‘ternational relations, therefore, is one 
that can be approached intelligently 
only in terms of our attitude toward 
international commerce. 

The Honorable Francis B. Sayre has 
presented the problem in the light of 
this realistic conception... He has 
posed questions to us that demand an 
answer. He has asked us, specifically, 
whether or not we are going to take a 
larger part in world affairs for the sake 
of the world’s peace and our own do- 
mestic well-being. 

I am concerned exclusively, in this 
regard, with the consequence of a more 
liberal foreign trade upon our own do- 
mestic welfare in the United States. 
Exports and imports are not an end 
in themselves; they find justification 
only to the extent that they contribute 
beneficially to the total national econ- 
omy. Therefore, in urging an expan- 
sion of America’s foreign trade, I am 
not thinking in terms of the direct ex- 
port advantages involved, which in my 
own particular business happen to be 
relatively small, but rather in terms of 
the advantage of building a richer and 
sounder America, in which every one 
of us has his greatest stake. 

Doctor Sayre has said that America 
must act. He has challenged us to 
provide an answer to the problem of 

1 See article in this volume. 


our international relations, and in ac- 
cepting that challenge I would like to 
consider the issue, step by step, in the 
light of the several purely domestic 
considerations he has cited, upon 
which our decision can, I think, finally 
be based. I would like to look sepa- 
rately at each of these considerations, 
and ask what the consequences upon 
it will be if we go the route of a more 
liberal foreign trade, and what the con- 
sequences will be if we go the route of 
national self-containment. 


STANDARD or Livine 


The first of these considerations is 
the very important one that has to do 
with our standard of living in the 
United States. The choice that con- 


‘fronts us, in this case as in all of the 


others, is the choice between a more 
liberal interchange of goods with the 
rest of the world and a policy of iso- 
lationism and economic “self-suffi- 
ciency.” 

Nature has scattered the bounties 
that men need over the whole face of 
the earth, and these gifts she has given 
us are the things that you and I need 
to live an abundant life. They have 
been put upon the earth for each of us 
to possess, if we can usefully earn 
them. It is folly for us to deny our 
own surpluses of these bounties to 
others; and it is worse folly to. deny 
ourselves the bounties that the rest of 
the world can offer us in exchange. 
The ready availability. of all of the 
world’s riches is the essence of what we 
call our standard of living. 

As trade routes have developed and 
new resources of the earth have be- 
come available, mankind’s standard of 
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living down through the ages has 
steadily improved. Centuries ago, 
the trade routes of our Western World 
were confined to a narrow area about 
the Mediterranean Sea, and living 
standards were expressed mainly in 
terms of the basic needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter. As these routes 
expanded and new resources of the 
earth became available for wider use, 
men found it possible to extend their 
consumption slowly but surely beyond 
these basic elements, and into the area 
of comforts and luxuries. 

With the development of technology 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and an expansion of the areas of 
trade to world-wide dimensions, a new 
and substantial contribution was made 
to the standard of living. By 1914, 
with still further advances in technol- 
ogy and communications, and with 
international trade flowing freely 
through all the channels that had so 
industriously been created, the stand- 
ard of living reached the highest levels 
it had ever seen. 

Then, in 1914, the Great War 
brought its cataclysm. The processes 
of production and distribution were 
blasted, the channels of normal trade 
dried up, and the standard of living 
fell. In the years following 1918 the 
processes of production were resumed. 
Science continued to show the way to 
better living standards—but politics 
intervened to withhold from mankind 
the full fruits of the earth and of his 
own inventiveness. The spirit of eco- 
nomic nationalism was born; prohibi- 
tive ‘tariffs, embargoes, restrictive 
quotas, and a host of other measures 
divided the world into many “little 
worlds”—and we are kept today from 
a complete attainment of the abundant 
standard of living which science has 
put within our reach. The conse- 
quence of economic nationalism has 
been the creation of a world made up 
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of many “little worlds,” reminiscent of 
the dark days when each section of 
necessity lived upon itself. 

Historical experience proves beyond 
a doubt that a more abundant inter- 
change of the earth’s bounties has pro- 
gressively brought a more abundant 
life to all who reached out and took 
what the world had to offer. This ex- 
perience is of vital significance to the 
problem confronting us today. I sug- 
gest, in answer to the first choice we 
are obliged to make, that the evidence 
lies strongly in favor of a more liberal 
foreign trade policy, to the end that we 
in the United States may possess our 
full share of the earth’s bounties. 

Nature did not intend men to be 
isolationists; man himself has invented 
isolationism as a penalty on his own 
well-being. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


The second consideration I have to 
advance is the problem of a self-reliant 
agriculture, which is closely linked 
with the problem of our farm surpluses. 

The choice in this regard seems to 
me to lie between an abundant produc- 
tion in agriculture, with surpluses be- 
yond our domestic needs sold in the 
world markets at world prices, and 
with farm purchasing power thereby 
increased; and, on the other hand, a 
restriction of agricultural production 
to the needs of the home market, with 
agricultural prices and purchasing 
power artificially sustained, as the need 
arises, through subsidies and currency 
manipulation. 

Let us take, as typical, the cotton 
crop. The United States has pro- 
duced, on a ten-year average (1925— 
1934), 14,305,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. We have consumed in the 
United States 6,161,000 bales annually. 
It seems to me to be very pertinent to 
ask what we are going to do with the 
8,144,000 bales we are capable of rais- 
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ing beyond our demonstrated domestic 
needs. 

One answer is not to raise this sur- 
plus crop-—~and it really would be 
better not to raise it if we have no 
prospect of disposing of it. But that, 
after all, is a rather unsatisfactory 
answer from the standpoint of the 
“earth’s bounties.” A far more satis- 
factory answer is to raise it, and to 
trade it off for something else we need 
and can use. This is what we have 
been doing for the past hundred years, 
and the more we have traded, the 
higher our standard of living has be- 
come. 

But cotton is only one of the agricul- 
tural products which we are capable of 
producing beyond our ability to con- 
sume. There are also tobacco and 
wheat and flour and oranges and ap- 
ples and dried fruits; and beyond the 
agricultural range, there are also oil 
and copper and a host of other basic 
materials, all of which can find maxi- 
mum consumption only if producible 
surpluses are disposed of in the markets 
abroad. 

If these surpluses which we are capa- 
ble of raising are actually raised and 
sold, at world prices, the income of the 
farmer and the other producers of raw 
materials, upon which the welfare of 
domestic industry so directly depends, 
will not need the artificial support it 
receives through subsidies. An in- 
crease in agricultural exports is, I 
therefore suggest, essential to the 
existence of a “self-reliant agricul- 
ture.” 


EMPLOYMENT in INDUSTRY 


As a third consideration, I introduce 
the problem of industrial employment, 
which is, I think, the most pertinent 
focus to give at the present time to the 
broader problem of the industrial wel- 
fare itself. 

The choice in this regard lies be- 
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tween the exportation of industrial 
surpluses on a self-reliant and com- 
petitive basis, with the increased em- 
ployment this will bring; and a doc- 
trine of economic nationalism and 
self-sufficiency, with diminished ex- 
ports and employment propor- 
tionate to this lower level of produc- 
tion. 

Many efficient mass-production in- 
dustries in the United States are capa- 
ble of producing surpluses beyond the 
immediate needs of the domestic 
market and of selling these surpluses 
in the world markets on a competitive 
basis. The marginal volumes pro- 
vided by export frequently mean the 
difference between profit and loss 
in these industries, and they pro- 
vide direct employment for hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Typical of the industrial 
goods for which an outlet can produc- 
tively be found abroad are typewriters, 
motor vehicles, photographic goods, 
machine tools, office appliances, 
chemicals, books, farm implements, 
and a list running the whole gamut 
of our efficient American indus- 
tries. 

The workers in those industries, 
numbering many millions, are de- 
pendent directly upon the exportation 
of the surplus volume of their indus- 
trial output, and indirectly—but just 
as surely—upon the sale of this output 
in the United States up to the maxi- 
mum levels attainable only if our 
agricultural surpluses are similarly ex- 
ported. These men can find full em- 
ployment only when the channels of 
trade are unblocked—only when a 
liberal policy makes it possible for a 
maximum volume of agricultural and 
industrial goods to be produced and 
sold. J submit that our foreign trade 
policy holds the key to this whole 
problem of liberalized distribution and 
consumption. 
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PAYMENT IN FULL ror Our Exports 


If we agree that a high volume of 
agricultural and industrial exports is 
essential to a sound domestic economy, 
we are confronted next with the choice 
of securing payment in full for these 
exports, or of closing the door to such 
payment. Specifically, the choice lies 
between importing raw materials and 
finished goods in sufficient quantities 
to pay for both our agricultural and in- 
dustrial exports, and on the other 
hand, imposing prohibitive duties and 
other restrictions which effectively 
close the door to all but a few essential 
raw materials. 

In the old days when our clipper 
ships were the pride of the seven seas, 
the shrewd Yankee skippers who 
sailed them believed in full cargoes 
both ways. The Nation was then un- 
der no delusion that exports were the 
only blessing and imports invariably 
a curse, and the captain who took a 
fully laden ship out of New Bedford 
and returned with empty holds seldom 
made another voyage. 

Exports are, as we have seen, an im- 
portant factor in contributing to agri- 
cultural prosperity and full employ- 
ment in industry. If we ship our 
goods abroad, however, we must, in all 
conscience, be paid for them. The 
only practical means the world has of 
making payment (other than in gold) 
is in goods and services. Loans and 
capital projected abroad, as we have 
learned to our sorrow, only postpone 
the reckoning. There is one “coin,” 
and one only, that we can take in ex- 
change for our exports, and that is the 
coin of foreign goods and services. 
The dollars we insist upon having are 
American dollars, and there is only one 
way the foreigner can get them— 
through the sale in the United States, 
or to Americans abroad, of his goods 
and services. It is these imports, after 
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all—the things we take in payment for 
our exports—that really enrich us. 
The world is eager to pay us for the 
things it needs from us, and in taking 
“payment in full” for our exports, the 
good things of the earth are put within 
our reach. 

No one will question our need for 
many of the bounties that the world 
has to bestow, and a liberal inward 
flow of such things as rubber, tin, 
cocoa, coffee, tea, silk, bananas, spices, 
and other exotic products, is generally 
welcomed. The very structure of 
American industry is built on the as- 
sumption that these materials will be 
freely available to us; without them, 
such industries as fruit canning, 
tire manufacture, candy production, 
hosiery manufacture, and a host of 
others could not exist. In addition, 
and classified generally with the 
“harmless” imports which help to pro- 
vide dollar exchange, are such items 
as works of art, antiques, and that 
most pleasant of all forms of import- 
ing, tourist travel. 

Imports of basic raw materials are 
essential and must continue. I sug- 
gest, however, that the volume of such 
imports, even when augmented by 
the purchases of our tourists abroad, 
is not sufficient to sustain the high 
volume of agricultural and manufac- 
tured exports which a sound domestic 
economy requires. We must, there- 
fore, frankly face the need for an 
increased volume of finished goods im- 
ports. 


IMPORTS AND AMERICAN LABOR 


In its purely economic aspects and 
in its provision of higher living stand- 
ards, there can be no question whatso- 
ever as to the advantage of increased 
two-way trade. If, however, in- 
creased imports of manufactured 
goods were to cause a decrease of em- 
ployment in the United States, the 
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evidence would be clearly against per- 
mitting such increased imports to 
occur. This question is the one upon 
which the isolationists hang their most 
enthusiastic arguments, and many 
sins have been committed in the name 
of the false conclusions that are de- 
duced. It is a question that can 
be answered truthfully only by cit- 
ing historical facts; and these facts are 
that year after year, from 1921 to 1935, 
without a single exception, employ- 
ment has been highest when imports 
of manufactured goods were highest, 
and lowest when imports of manu- 
factured goods were lowest. I intro- 
duce this evidence not to establish 
statistically that manufactured goods 
imports have been the sole or direct 
cause of the increase or decrease in em- 
ployment reflected, but rather to es- 
tablish beyond question, by the relent- 
less coincidence of experience, that the 
threats we have heard of the ruination 
of American labor through increased 
importing are utterly and absolutely 
without foundation. i 

It is to be demonstrated, beyond 
this, that importing does of itself cre- 
ate a considerable amount of direct 
employment, and that the immediate 
displacement of American labor is not 
by any means so extensive as the 
isolationists contend. When manu- 
factured goods are imported, the em- 
ployment of American labor begins 
with their unloading at the dock, or, if 
they came on an American ship, at the 
foreign port itself. Then they must 
þe warehoused, trucked and carried by 
rail, and warehoused again; they may 
be processed at some inland point, 
and sorted, packed, transported, and 
stored. Aseach step occurs they must 
be financed and insured, and, finally, 
as they move through the hands of the 
jobber, the wholesaler, and the retailer 
into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer, they must be advertised. All 
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along the line they leave a trail of 
profits and employment in their wake, 
and to the railroads and the great port 
cities, specifically, imports are in every 
sense as beneficial as exports. 

The economic reality in this connec- 
tion is that increased imports of manu- 
factured goods do displace labor in 
some American industries, but that 
the dislocation in this regard is minor 
compared with the dislocation that re- 
sults when total imports are inade- 
quate to support the required volume 
of farm and factory exports. The in- 
evitable net consequence, as the record 
shows, is decreased employment with 
decreased imports, and increased em- 
ployment when imports are large 
enough to sustain the exports which a 
sound, well-balanced domestic econ- 
omy requires. 

Secure in this knowledge, I suggest 
that we can safely seek an increase in 
both exports and imports, knowing 
that agriculture, industry, and labor 
will all benefit, and knowing, too, that 
we shall be paid in full for the business 
we do. 


REGIMENTATION 


On the question of a free and un- 
regimented economy, as distinct from 
the alternative impulse toward regi- 
mentation in both agriculture and in- 
dustry, it is obvious that our foreign 
trade policy will again have a pro- 
found bearing. 

The goods that the world has to offer 
us have become a part of our everyday 
lives—our food, our homes, our indus- 
tries, and our culture. They are the 
threads that are woven in a thousand 
strands through the fabric of our civi- 
lization, and they combine with the 
threads of our domestic trade to make 
a seamless pattern of economic move- 
ment and substance. To remove the 
threads of foreign trade from the fabric 
we have created would be to unravel 
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the entire cloth, and to call for the 
dangerous experiment of reweaving a 
new and untried warp and woof. A 
more liberal] international interchange 
of goods will, it is suggested, enable 
our domestic economy to function in 
line with the familiar economic pattern 
we have created out of long experience, 
and in close accordance with our 
liberal American traditions of democ- 
racy. 

It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that a deadly parallel exists 
in various economic areas throughout 
the world between the severity with 
which foreign trade has been restricted 
and the severity of internal regimenta- 
tion which has been imposed. Coun- 
try by country, an examination will 
reveal’ that to the extent to which 
foreign trade is hampered by prohibi- 
tive tariffs, import quotas, licensing 
arrangements, exchange restrictions, 
and other barriers, a corresponding de- 
gree of regimentation of agriculture 
and industry prevails in the form of 
crop restrictions, industrial cartels, 
employment dictation, socialization of 
output, and the other devices that 
mark the path of isolationism and the 
desperate striving for self-sufficiency. 

Artificial restriction of imports (and 
therefore of exports) necessitates by 
definition a corresponding restriction 
of agricultural production, and this in 
turn (since the farmer must take world 
gold prices for his products) so dis- 
rupts the internal economic balance 
that regimentation of industry is 
openly invited. Regimentation of 
foreign trade, which is what the isola- 
tionist is demanding, leads surely and 
swiftly to regimentation of domestic 
trade as well; a’ greater freedom of 
foreign trade will lead, just as cer- 
tainly, to greater freedom of life within 
our own borders. 

We aspire, beyond: any doubt, to 
an unregimented domestic economy 
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in the United States, and I suggest that 
a liberal foreign trade policy is the 
best guaranty we can ask to this end. 


Sounp Money 


The choice concerning us on the 
next score, as it is affected by the 
foreign trade consideration, is a choice 
between a stable currency with stable 
purchasing power, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a fluctuating 
managed currency, designed to com- 
pensate agriculture for its lost “export 
income” and its depressed price level. 

A liberal foreign trade means better 
monetary stability, for the simple rea- 
son that goods, and not gold, are used 
to settle normal international trade 
balances. If goods are used, produc- 
tivity and distribution are stimulated, 
velocity is increased, bills of exchange 
are created, the strain on currencies is 
lessened, and the use of restrictive 
defensive devices is avoided. To the 
extent that goods are not used, gold 
must be used instead. If the pressure 
in this regard is excessive, the value of 
gold may be unduly enhanced, prices 
will fall, currency stringencies will en- 
sue, and monetary chaos will be the 
certain result. 

A domestic “unbalance” of this sort 
did result in 1929, arising out of our 
refusal to take payment for our ex- 
ports in kind, and this unbalance 
stands revealed as the prime cause of 
the ensuing domestic depression. An 
expansion of foreign trade, with im- 
ports balancing exports, could not 
come quickly enough to cure the dis- 
location in the price structure which 
developed, and monetary manipula- 
tion became an economic and social 
necessity. 

The devaluation of the dollar which 
occurred served definitely the emer- 
gency purpose which was intended; it 
raised the dollar price of basic farm 
commodities on which a world gold 
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price prevails, and it restored an ef- 
fective equilibrium in the domestic 
price structure. It is important that 
this dearly achieved equilibrium be 
preserved in the future not by recur- 
rent monetary manipulations, but by 
„a liberal policy which will enable the 
farmer to raise all he can and to sell 
his surpluses abroad; and he can do 
this, with a prospect of being paid, 
only if our imports are substantially 
increased. The alternative to this 
normal method of price adjustment is 
a subsidizing of agriculture or a further 
manipulation of the dollar. 

It is interesting here again to see 
what the consequences have been upon 
what we call sound money in the in- 
stance of those nations whose foreign 
trade has been restricted. Once more, 
a deadly parallel exists between the 
restrictions previously cited and the 
degree of monetary chaos which pre- 
vails, as exemplified specifically by cur- 
rency depreciation, exchange controls, 
repudiation of debts, and the other 
expedients to which “self-sufficient” 
nations have necessarily resorted. 

Restriction of foreign trade, by the 
same token that it leads to regimenta- 
tion of the national economy, leads 
just as surely to regimentation of the 
national currency. I submit that we 
need, in the United States, the sound 
money economy that can be created 
and substantiated only if our interna- 
tional commerce is liberalized. 


Tue Roap To Peace 


The last choice confronting us in 
this consideration of our foreign trade 
policy is the choice between the road 
to a more generous interchange of the 
world’s goods, with its guaranties of 
peace, and the road to mutual discrim- 
ination and denial, with its threat of 
war. 

Nations, like men, need a fair share 
of the earth’s natural resources. It is 
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the better part of wisdom for all con- 
cerned if these resources are readily 
available through the peaceful chan- 
nels of trade. All nations, in greater 
or less degree, find themselves in need 
of natural elements which they do not 
themselves possess, and in need simi- 
larly of markets for their own indus- 
trial or agricultural output. If we 
could lower on all sides the trade 
barriers that are shutting off materials 
and markets from peaceful acquisi- 
tion or penetration, the imminent 
danger of war which confronts the 
world would be materially lessened; for 
the right to buy and sell freely is a 
right that all nations would welcome, 
and there is not one among them that 
would not choose this peaceful method 
of raising their living standards rather 
than the suicidal method of attempted 
conquest. 

The nations of the world will not 
fight for the things they need if they 
can get these things through the peace- 
ful pursuit of trade. If the legitimate 
channels of commerce remain reason- 
ably open to them, we can hope that 
the world’s merchants will remain 
merchants, and not become gangsters. 
But let these channels be closed, let 
nations be denied the fruits of plenty 
by a policy of isolationism at home or 
abroad, and they will turn to force, 
as the gangster turns to his depreda- 
tions, in a last desperate effort to 
achieve their ends. As one of our 
finest and most lovable statesmen has 
said, “Unless goods can cross interna- 
tional boundaries, soldiers will cross 
those boundaries!” 

The effort our own Government is 
making to liberalize international trade 
and to eliminate mutual discrimination 
and denial is the most potent force in 
the world today directed toward the 
establishment of an economic basis 
for enduring peace. It is not advocat- 
ing or putting into effect a policy of 
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free trade. It is seeking, rather, the 
preservation of American living stand- 
ards, and the improvement of these 
standards, through the lowering of ex- 
cessive and prohibitive trade þar- 
riers where such barriers exist. The 
essence of reciprocity and the most- 
favored-nation principle is the in- 
creased common availability of the 
bounties of the earth in which we our- 
selves in the United States have the 
greatest and most beneficial stake. 
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Peace makes for trade—we all know 
that, and as practical business men we 
stand united against the threat of 
destruction and world-wide bank- 
ruptcy that war so surely holds. But 
just as surely, just as inevitably, trade 
makes for peace, and the average 
American who seeks a higher stand- 
ard of living in a peaceful world to- 
day will find the answer to his quest 
in a more generous two-way foreign 
trade. 


Edgar W. Smith is vice-president of the General 
Motors Export Company; director and member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Association; and member of the Export Committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 
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PREFACE 


Tue following papers are those presented before the Academy of World 
Economics in the City of Washington at its meetings held, thus far, in 1936. 

The Academy of World Economics was founded in 1932 by a small group of 
scholars in Washington who had for many years specialized in international and 
comparative national economy and who were disposed to look upon this field 
as a more or less distinct discipline. The objectives include the advancement 
of scientific knowledge of this subject and facilitation of the formulation of 
intelligent public opinion upon the many and important practical problems in 
this field. The Academy endeavors to accomplish this in various ways. It has 
‘arranged meetings of a round-table nature where specialists presented theo- 
retical and technical papers for discussion. It also has occasional general public 
meetings, where larger questions of vital and immediate importance to the public 
are dealt with by distinguished scholars and statesmen in a slightly broader 
fashion. 

The Academy is in no way committed to any doctrine or policy, and it enter- 
tains the expression of any sincere view on any problem, however controversial, 
that is within its scope. It looks toward ideals, and it strives to discover the 
truth with the common sense of realism. Its motto might be said to be the 
same as that of a certain famous university—Veritas Vos Liberabit. 

The Academy maintains an affiliation with the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, and enjoys coöperation with that organization, whose 
President, Dr. Patterson, is the author of one of the following papers. 

The Academy remembers at this time its most serious misfortune, namely, 
the loss, last spring, of Dr. William F. Notz, who was Chairman from the found- 
ing of the Academy until his passing last year. A scholar of international repu- 
tation, a deep student of world economics, a leader in educational and civic 
affairs, and a man of such complete sincerity, high principles, and marked kind- 
liness that those who knew him admired and loved him—his loss to the Academy 
was indeed a deep one. 

The papers on “Economic Aspects of Neutrality” were read at the meeting 
held on February 28, 1936, with Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation and director of its Division of International Law, 
presiding. It was particularly appropriate that these analyses were presented 
by Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, president of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, whose coöperation has been so helpful to the Academy of 
World Economies, and Dr. Elbert D. Thomas, formerly professor of political 
science at the University of Utah, and sponsor, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate, of the Senate Resolution 
which extended the then existing Neutrality Act, which otherwise would have 
expired the next day, February 29, 1936. 

The other papers and addresses printed below were presented at a series of 
meetings held by the Academy of World Economics during Foreign Trade Week, 
May 17-23, 1936. All of these meetings and the one mentioned above were held 
in the National Council Chamber of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Academy wishes to thank the Chamber, and especially Mr. 
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Edward Bacher, manager of the Chamber’s Foreign Commerce Department, for 
the very helpful coöperation extended to the Academy. 

The first of these Foreign Trade Week meetings was held on Tuesday, May 
19. The Chairman of the Board of the Academy of World Economics presided 
and made introductory remarks concerning foreign trade and Foreign Trade 
Week, following which he introduced the Honorable Harper Sibley, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, remarking upor the latter’s 
deep interest in foreign trade. Mr. Sibley delivered a brief address upon the 
subject of foreign trade, and concluded by extending greetings from the Cham- 
ber to the Academy, referring to the coöperation between the two bodies, and 
commenting upon the representative nature of the Academy as an institution 
for the objective consideration, in Washington, of the problems of international 
economic relations. Papers were then presented by Dr. John Lee Coulter and 
His Excellency Hirosi Saito, Ambassador of Japan. 

The second of these sessions was on Thursday, May 21. The Honorable 
William R. Castle, Jr., formerly Under Secretary of State, and a member of the 
Board of the Academy, presided; and His Excellency Dr. Francisco Castillo 
Nájera, Ambassador of Mexico, and His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Patterson y 
de Jáuregui, Ambassador of Cuba, presented their addresses. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 23, the Academy held a round-table on “The 
Balance of International Payments,” at which a group of leading experts read 
short papers and engaged in discussion. In the evening of the same day the 
final general session of the week was held. Mr. Norman E. Towson, assistant, 
treasurer of the Washington Loan and Trust Company, presided; and papers 
were presented by Dr. James Harvey Rogers, professor of political economy at 
Yale University, on “The Prospects for International Currency Stabilization,” 
and by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, director of the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, of the Federal Reserve System, on “The Gold Standard.” 

Joun DONALDSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Economics of Neutrality 


By Ernest Minor PATTERSON 


HIS paper on the economics of 

neutrality may be prefaced by a 
brief statement of its general tenor and 
its conclusions. The position taken 
is that much of our anti-war discussion 
and action during recent years has been 
disappointing and ineffective. This 
does not mean that all we have said 
and done has been futile. Far from it. 
Tt is presumably not possible for us 
always to know in advance what poli- 
cies will be wise, what line of action will 
bring the results we desire. Human 
procedure will always be halting, will 
take us into many blind alleys, will 
need to be altered as experience and 
clearer thinking suggest change. Nev- 
ertheless it is now important to assess 
our efforts and as rapidly as possible 
alter our approach. 

We have thus far been dealing not 
with causes but with symptoms and 
with effects. Disarmament or even 
reduction of armaments has failed. 
Now we Americans are in despair over 
the prevention of wars and propose to 
escape the horrors of conflict by an 
avoidance of participation in whatever 
hostilities may occur. This attack also 
will be ineffective. Unless major wars 
can be prevented, we shall become 
involved in them. Unless the more 
fundamental causes can be determined 
and removed, there is little or no hope 
that we can keep out. If a war occurs 
between leading powers we shall in all 
probability participate on one side or 
the othér—as an ally or as an associate. 

Such a thesis as this needs both a 
careful explanation and an equally care- 
ful defense. Those who find the issues 
simple will be dissatisfied. Those who 
are eager for a direct attack upon war 
and believe in quick, easy solutions will 


be disappointed. Unfortunately there 
is no easy solution. Perhaps there is 
no solution at all. It may be that we 
can find no way out of our difficulties 
before a new world holocaust over- 
whelms us. But we certainly cannot 
point with pride to the progress thus 
far made. The movement for dis- 
armament has not been successful. 
The problems of redefining and main- 
taining neutrality have to date been 
too great for the Congress and the 
Department of State. Only an in- 
corrigible optimist can find comfort 
in the situation today. 


Errorts TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


Notice first the attempt to eliminate 
or reduce armaments. Years have 
passed. The ablest of our statesmen 
and those of other countries have 
wrestled with the question. One after 
another the conferences have met— 
some under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, others between the leading 
powers—starting at Washington in 
1922 and with the most recent still 
in session at London. Perhaps we are 
too quickly disappointed. Perhaps 
cynicism is too easy. But to all ap- 
pearances a new armament race is on, 
both military and naval, with no sig- 
nificant proposals except for an inter- 
change of information regarding the 
size and nature of weapons. We may 
be pardoned for wondering whether 
even this meager result will be impor- 
tant. Will information be fully and 
accurately furnished? 

These attempts to bring about dis- 
armament by direct attacks on the 
question and by agreements between 
great powers were based upon the 
assumption that wars arise primarily 
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or perhaps solely because of the exist- 
ence of armies and navies. Conflict 
is impossible without weapons. De- 
stroy the fighting machines and there 
will be no war. It is true that some 
of the efforts have been sabotaged by 
commercial interest and possibly also 
by the attitude of military and naval 
officials. But the primary reason for 
the failure lies deeper. 

Armies and navies are only to a slight 
degree the cause of war. In some cases 
wars may have occurred a little sooner 
or in a different place because weapons 
were available and somebody was 
tempted to use them. But the armies 
and the battleships are themselves a 
result of something else. Unless or 
until peaceful methods of settling dis- 
putes can be devised and their efficacy 
demonstrated, there is little reason to 
hope that armaments and wars will 
disappear. Unless or until we can 
lessen the basic causes of disagreement 
between nations, disputes will arise. 
If they do, even the best machinery 
for adjustment that our intelligence 
can devise may prove inadequate. 

This does not mean that conferences 

‘on disarmament have been unwise or 
entirely futile. One of the best de- 
fenses for these efforts has been made 
by Señor Salvador de Madariaga. He 
has contended that the direct attack 
upon armaments was bound to fail, but 
has argued that there were three rea- 
sons for using it to the limit. First, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
called for it. Second, agitation of the 
questions raised had a valuable educa- 
tional influence. Third, the confer- 
ences placed the advocates of large 
armies and navies on the defensive and 
at least, tended to retard increases of 
armament. Also he has reminded us 
that armies and navies are used not 
only during war but also in times of 
peace. They are instruments of na- 
tional poliey by which their possessor 
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is able to exert pressure without actual 
resort to war. 


DEMAND FOR NEUTRALITY 


Within the last year Americans have 
become despondent over the preven- 
tion of war. They now argue that 
war cannot be avoided. Wars persist. 
A major conflict may overwhelm Eu- 
rope or Asia or Africa or all of them at 
any time. By enacting neutrality 
legislation, by declaring that we shall 
not be drawn in, we hope to keep our- 
selves clear of its horrors. 

This demand for neutrality is a gain. 
The attempt to reduce armaments has 
not succeeded because the causes for 
the construction of navies and for the 
formation of armies have not been 
touched. Instead they have grown in 
number and in strength. We are now 
at least conscious that these causes 
have not been removed and that we 
must take wars into account in plan- 
ning for the future. 

To some observers this new ap- 
proach is characterized as more realis- 
tic or more practical. To call it prac- 
tical is for some persons the highest 
praise, the ultimate in approval. Per- 
haps it is well, however, to remember 
the statement attributed to Disraeli— 
“A practical man is one who persist- 
ently repeats the mistakes of his 
predecessors.” 

What can be said of maintaining 
neutrality? First, can we be neutral? 
Will it actually be possible for us to 
stand aloof during a major conflict? 
Taking the situation as it is, being 
“practical” or “realistic,” what is the 
answer? Second, will neutrality as 
now conceived by the American people 
and expressed in an Act of Congress, 
even if it prevents our participation in 
the next great war, have a valuable 
long-run influence? 

To each of these questions the an- 
swer must be a reluctant but a definite 
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negative. Of course we must not for- 
get that none of us is omniscient. 
Amazing and quite unexpected devel- 
opments occur. In 1914 many of us 
assumed that the United States could 
not and would not become involved. 
Even when Congress in April 1917 de- 
clared the existence of a state of war 
between the United States and Ger- 
many, some of us still viewed the 
matter with only moderate concern. 
We actually believed our participation 
would be nominal or at the most in the 
form of an enlarged financial and 
economic assistance to our associates 
—the Allied Powers. The movement 
of millions of our soldiers to Europe 
was doubtless clearly anticipated by 
our leaders and perhaps by the major- 
ity of the public. But some of us, at 
least, were taken unawares by the truly 
amazing developments of the ensuing 
eighteen months. 

It is true that we had no such legisla- 
tion as has recently been enacted. It 
is true that we did not so clearly know, 
as we do now, what horrors and bur- 
dens modern war brings. But the 
real reasons for our involvement were 
far deeper, and as yet they have not 
been removed. Our historians are 
making them clear. No one can read 
such a presentation as that by Walter 
Millis in Road to War without being 
overwhelmingly impressed by the many 
powerful forces that drove us step by 
step to the decision in April 1917. Mr. 
Millis may not be accurate in assigning 
certain responsibilities to some in- 
dividuals rather than to others. About 
these matters the historians will doubt- 
less debate at length in the years to 
come. But his general picture of the 
complex economic and political rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the rest of the world is a convincing 
one. Under another leadership in 
Washington, or with other persons as 
ambassadors in important capitals of 
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Europe, certain incidents might have 
been different, the declaration of war 
might have been earlier or later. 
Some observers even wonder if, under 
other circumstances, we might not have 
fought with Germany rather than 
against her. But there is no reason for 
thinking we would not have gone to 
war. 


PURPOSES or NEUTRALITY 


This paper will not attempt an anal- 
ysis of the many legal aspects of the 
problem, but will refer primarily to its 
economics, i.e., the economics of neu- 
trality. 

This means either one of two things. 
No matter what the methods adopted, 
e.g., a trade embargo, their purpose, as 
pointed out by Armstrong and Dulles 
in their recent study, Can We Be 
Neutral? is either to keep us out of war 
or to prevent war. Can such a policy 
do either? 

Consider first the prevention of war. 
Our answer, of course, depends upon 
our judgment regarding the causes of 
war. There are plenty of persons who 
are sure they know the causes, but a 
candid student who has surveyed even 
a part of the literature on this subject 
since 1914 is denied the comforts of 
certainty. Economic, political, social, 
racial, psychological, and philosophical 
explanations have been thrust upon us. 
Even if we discard the obviously super- 
ficial analyses, there remain a host of 
interrelated influences difficult to enu- 
merate and far more difficult to 
assess. 

Let us limit ourselves to economic 
considerations. There are others, and 
perhaps the others are even more im- 
portant. But few doubt that eco- 
nomic forces are significant, and many 
believe they are determining. What 
were they in 1914 and what are they 
today? One is the pressure of popula- 
tion. Another is trade. A third is 
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foreign investments. A little, though 
only a little, may be said of each. 


POPULATION PRESSURE j 


First is population pressure. An 
easy start is to remember the contribu- 
tion by an Italian statesman some years 
ago that “Italy must expand or ex- 
plode.” There is a belief, not peculiar 
to the people of Italy, that a way must 
be found either to permit the people 
of more densely populated regions to 
move to those less densely populated, 
or else to allow an extension of political 
and hence of trade control over adja- 
cent areas or over more distant col- 
onies. We may argue more or less 
cogently, as does O. W. Willcox in 
Nations Can Live at Home, that even 
Italy, Japan, and Germany can, if they 
will, use the findings of modern agrobi- 
ology to provide more than adequate 
food supplies within their crowded 
home areas. But there is no immedi- 
ate prospect that this will be done. 

Moreover, much more than food is 
involved. Raw materials and markets 
are in the picture. Also it must be 
remembered that it is not necessarily 
the basic facts that are determining, 
but what leaders and people think are 
_ the facts and what actions they think 
will bring relief. Nor is the difficulty 
lessened by noting the inconsistency in 
pointing to a too numerous population 
and at the same time urging a people to 
multiply. Such ideas may seem con- 
tradictory and highly irrational. But 
consistency and logic are none too 
common, and it may be that Emerson 
was correct in his contention that con- 
sistency is the bugaboo of small minds. 

If population pressure really exists 
or if many think it exists, is it growing 
less? By no means. Birth rates, 
though declining, are, with few and 
minor exceptions, still higher than 
death rates, which have been declining 
more rapidly. Population is still in- 
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creasing, and in addition the restric- 
tions on both immigration and emigra- 
tion have multiplied. The pressures 
are increasing, not diminishing. 

How can our policy of neutrality 
affect such a powerful influence as this 
and restrain conflict in Asia, in Africa, 
orin Europe? Or how can it lessen the 
feelings of hostility toward us—those 
attitudes that are among the basic 
causes of conflict, even though they 
are seldom the immediate causes? 
We have but some forty persons per 
square mile in the United States, as 
compared with ten or twenty times 
that number in many other countries. 
If population pressures are a cause of 
war, is there any reason for supposing 
that an American decision to hold 
aloof from a conflict will be an effective 
deterrent? Certainly the turmoil in 
Asia and the conflict in Ethiopia are 
not yet being softened by our attitude, 
and there is no reason to assume that 
they will be. 


TRADE 


It is said that the struggle for con- 
trol of food supplies, raw materials, 
and markets is a cause of conflict. If 
so, will conflicts be averted because 
the United States gives advance notice 
that she will not fight on either side 
or aid either, or perhaps that she will 
deny supplies to both sides? There 
are over 45,000,000 persons in the 
United Kingdom. Will they or can 
they hold back if they really believe 
that their food supplies are in danger 
or that they may not: be able to con- 
tinue their importations of wool, of 
cotton, or of rubber, or that their abil- 
ity to go on selling their manufactured 
products is in danger? f 

Perhaps these are not the reasons for 
war. But most of us today believe 
that they are among the reasons, and 
the most important reasons at that. 
Tf so, can we really believe that our 
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holding aloof can offset such powerful 
forces? If it were merely the question 
of profits for a few greedy industrial- 
ists, the situation would be vastly 
simplified. Instead, we have an eco- 
nomic world so organized that not 
merely the gains of a wealthy few but 
the livelihood of the many are depend- 
ent upon the continued operation of a 
vast and intricate economic machine. 
A threat to the foreign trade of coun- 
tries so dependent as are Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy, and Japan—to 
say nothing of Belgium, Austria, and 
many others—is too serious to be off- 
set by the passage of an American 
neutrality law, no matter how carefully 
and wisely it is framed. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


There are two interpretations of the 
relations between foreign investments 
and international conflict. The one 
that has been the most common is that 
wars are encouraged or even caused 
by private investors who desire to have 
their rights in other countries pro- 
tected, and who in various ways secure 
the services of their respective govern- 
ments in enforcing their claims. The 
other interpretation is that 


private investments have been pressed 
into service as instruments, tools, of a larger 
political purpose which the investments 
themselves did not originate. Investments 
used in the service of naval and political 
strategy, colonial expansion, quests for 
national glory, and the like, have been 
more productive of international friction 
in the past than investments actuated 
solely by private motives. 


This second view finds much support 


in the study of Herbert Feis, Europe ` 


the World’s Banker, and in the recent 
volume, War and the Private Investor, 
by Eugene Staley, from which the 
above quotation was taken. 

No matter which view is correct, 
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how can our announced neutrality 
be of significance in preventing a con- 
flict? If such vast and little under- 
stood forces as “naval and political 
strategy, colonial expansion, quests 
for national glory” are involved, no 
one need expect Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—to mention but a few among 
many possibilities—to refrain from 
pressing their demands even to the 
point of war. 


Two Ways or Berme NEUTRAL 


Perhaps, however, the announce- 
ment of neutrality, the determination 
to be neutral, will at least keep us out 
of war. There seem to be two ways of 
being neutral. One is to continue 
doing business with both parties to the 
war, and on equal terms. That was 
our policy from 1914 to 1917, and we 
know its results. In effect we were 
aiding one side more than the other. 
Soon we became so entangled in fi- 
nance, in trade, and in sympathies 
that we participated as a belligerent, 
even though only five months before 
our declaration of war we reélected a 
President in part at least because he 
had kept us out of war. 

The other way to be neutral is the 
negative one of reducing economic 
intercourse with the belligerents, but 
on equal terms. This is the approach 
we are now making under the Neu- 
trality Act of August 31, 1935 and its 
recent extension in an amended form. 
When the President of the United 
States shall proclaim that war has 
broken out or is in progress between 
or among two or more foreign states, 
it shall become 


unlawful to export arms, ammunition or 
implements of war from any place in the 
United States, or possessions of the United 
States, to any port of such belligerent 
states, or to any neutral port for transship- 
ment to, or for the use of, a belligerent 
country. 
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Weaknesses or NEUTRALITY Act 


As we have watched the interpreta- 
tion of this Act and its application, 
several convictions have grown in our 
minds. First is that its practical effect 
has been to hamper one of the bel- 
ligerents and not both. Just as in 1914 
our policy of maintaining business 
relations with both (other than in con- 
traband) was more of a handicap to 
Germany than to the Allied Powers, so 
our curtailment of trade during the 
conflict between Italy and Ethiopia 
is of significance chiefly to Italy. No 
matter what the form of the neutrality, 
its incidence is unequal. One of the 
belligerents, in this case Italy, views 
our position as a discrimination. 

Second is the impossibility of includ- 
ing within the terms of the statute all 
the articles which are important to a 
belligerent in the prosecution of a war. 
Today nearly all articles entering into 
commerce are of military value. Dur- 
ing the World War the older limita- 
tions on contraband disappeared. The 
items included grew by leaps and 
bounds. After we entered the conflict 
we tried to draw a distinction between 
essential and nonessential industries, 
but were compelled to discriminate 
instead between the more essential and 
the less essential. Obvious additions 
to the articles covered by the law are 
petroleum, chemicals, cotton, and mo- 
tor trucks, all of which have already 
caused serious difficulties because of 
their omission. Even their inclusion, 
however, would not be adequate for 
the alleged purposes of the law, since 
there are an endless number of other 
articles only slightly less important. 

Third, we are impressed with the 
fact that the difficulties raised thus far 
are very slight. The conflict in. Ethio- 
pia has appalling possibilities for the 
future, but it is still localized, only 
one great power is directly involved, 
and our trade is affected only to a 
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slight degree. If the struggle were 
between two or more major powers, 
our problems would be greatly mul- 
tiplied. 

Fourth, it is clear that the more our 
list is extended, the greater the number 
of our own nationals that will be 
affected. If restrictions were placed 
upon our exportation of cotton, wheat, 
oil and a number of other articles, the 
public support needed for the adoption 
and enforcement of the restrictions 
would be more and more difficult to 
secure. Americans were ready for 
sacrifices to help win a war in which the 
United States was a participant, but 
it is very doubtful if similar sacrifices 
would be made to the extent necessary 
if the appeal were of a different sort— 
merely to keep us out of a war in 


‘which, in any case, we might not 


become involved. 

These are only a few of the issues 
already clearly raised. The list could 
be lengthened almost indefinitely. 
Any who have not already read the 
recent volume by Armstrong and 
Dulles, Can We Be Neutral? will find in 
it an admirable statement of the rami- 
fications and complexities and diffi- 
culties. To make our position as a 
neutral really effective requires the 
inclusion of so many restrictions that 
adequate public support cannot be 
secured. But if a sufficient number 
are not included, we shall gradually 
become involved as we did from 1914 to 
1917. And this will be the case 
whether a large amount of discretion 
be left with the Executive, or the 
Congress instead ties the hands of the 
Executive with legislation that is 
mandatory. 


Two OTHER APPROACHES 


The argument thus far has been that 
the two lines of effort that have been 
tried are ineffective. Armaments can- 
not be reduced unless the causes for 
their existence are lessened or elimi- 
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nated. Neutrality is impossible for us 
in a world so complex and so inter- 
dependent as that of the twentieth 
century. There remain two other 
approaches. They are less simple, less 
direct, slower in their action, more 
difficult to employ. Agitation and ef- 
fort for arms reduction and for the 
maintenance of neutrality should be 
continued, but largely for their educa- 
tional effect and because they perhaps 
retard slightly the growth of arma- 
ments and may to a very moderate 
degree lessen the chances of our own 
involvement. 

First of these two approaches is the 
improvement of all available agencies 
for and means of adjusting interna- 
tional disputes. Among the agencies 
are, of course, the World Court and the 
League of Nations. Although I have 
been and still am a firm believer in our 
adherence to the World Court and in 
our membership in the League of 
Nations, we must accept the regrettable 
fact that the United States cannot or 
will not at present utilize these agencies. 
Coöperation with them is, however, 
possible, and there are almost count- 
less other ways of proceeding. Nego- 
tiations through the usual diplomatic 
channels, mediation, arbitration, and 
ad hoc conferences of many kinds, are 
among them. 

Second, however, is the less direct 
and far more difficult method of reduc- 
ing those economic strains that in- 
crease the possibilities of war. It is a 
fine thing to settle an international 
dispute without resort to war. It is a 
much finer but less spectacular and 
more difficult matter to remove the 
causes for strain. The topic of this 
evening does not include a discussion 
of such methods, nor does time permit. 
But the thesis of this paper will not be 
complete without at least one or two 
illustrations. They are presented with 
the emphatic reminder that they are no 
more than illustrations. 
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Our Monetary Pouicy 


First is our monetary policy. In the 
last few years we have added almost 
immeasurably to the economic strain 
in other parts of the world, have ac- 
complished nothing for our own eco- 
nomic betterment, and have laid the 
foundations for further troubles in the 
future, both at home and abroad, by 
reducing the gold content of our dollar 
and by our silver purchases. By rais- 
ing the price of silver in the world’s 
markets we have reduced our exports 
to China and weakened that unhappy 
country at a time when she needed a 
maximum of economic strength to 
meet her problems in Asia, we have 
brought difficulties to Mexico, and 
have from time to time demoralized the 
world’s silver markets—and without 
gain to ourselves. 

For reasons not yet clear to students 
of money, we devalued the dollar. 
By that action we gained nothing for 
ourselves except retaliation and ill 
will abroad. The dollar was strong in 
the foreign exchange markets before 
devaluation, and it is strong today 
except when rumors of further de- 
valuation and erratic capital move- 
ments temporarily weaken it. 

Among the major needs in the inter- 
national field today is stabilization of 
currencies. A clear-cut stand on our 
part would be of inestimable value to 
others and to ourselves. An aban- 
donment of our unfortunate silver pol- 
icy and an assurance that there will be 
no further reduction in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar would do more than 
any other single act to relieve economic 
tension and to pave the way for stabili- 
zation elsewhere. 


INCREASE OF ForrEIGN TRADE 


But this is far from enough. One 
other illustration must suffice. The 
channels of foreign trade need to be 
opened. So far as we are concerned, it 
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is to be hoped that we shall soon realize 
the impossibility of lifting ourselves by 
our economic bootstraps as we have 
been trying to do for years past. In 
financial terminology, the dollar is 
strong in the world’s markets. The 
demand of people in other countries for 
dollars with which to pay for our ex- 
ports and to meet charges on their 
debts to us regularly tends to outrun 
the available supply. Either we must 
be content‘on the one hand to continue 
to sell less abroad and collect less on 
our investments, or on the other hand 
to accept an amount of goods and serv- 
ices sufficient to supply other people 
with the dollars in which we want pay- 
ment. And in passing may a word be 
said in praise of the heroic efforts of our 
Department of State to reduce the re- 
strictions on foreign trade and to lessen 
the economic strains which have been 
increasingly serious for years past. 
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These efforts, under the patient, firm 
direction of Secretary Hull, are the 
most important ones now being made 
in a world sorely beset by the evils of an 
excessive nationalism. 

It has already been pointed out that 
these lines of effort are for the most 
part difficult, involved, and humdrum. 
They meet with opposition much of 
which is sincere, and for that very rea- 
son intense and at times bitter. Ac- 
complishments are slow and seem 
meager. But by relieving as much as 
we can the economic strains that are 
among the fundamental causes of con- 
flict, and by utilizing to the full all 
available agencies and methods for 
settling disputes when they arise, we 
may hope at least to reduce the possi- 
bilities of war. Causes, not symptoms, 
are important. If major wars occur, 
we shall probably not be able to main- 
tain neutrality. 
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Theory of Neutrality 
By Erserrt D. Tomas 


Y INTEREST for this evening, 

you may rest assured, is only 

that interest which has to do with the- 

ory. The practical question of neu- 

trality has been settled for us for the 

present. The historical and philo- 

sophical aspect of neutrality is there- 
fore our field of discussion. 

We do not find neutrality men- 
tioned in the National Constitution, 
but the Father of our Country did 
mention it, and that properly places it 
among our fundamental concepts. 
But in passing I deem it in place to re- 
mark that the American people now 
have impulsively pounced upon this 
concept, not with a desire to under- 
stand it, its history, and its real pur- 
poses in the world of Jaw and interna- 
tional relations, but as a medium to 
keep us out of war. The enthusiastic 
emotionalism results in a lack of ap- 
preciation of the problem in hand 
rather than an opportunity for sober 
appreciation of the task before us. 
We have attempted to cure the evil of 
war single-handedly by a domestic act, 
without realizing that war is a mat- 
ter of universal concern, and can 
never be anything else in our modern 
world. 

Neutrality is a complex subject. 
One phase of it has to do with the use 
of the sea and the theory in connec- 
tion with its use. Now if the sea be- 
longs to nobody, how much of it may 
a nation call its own? We may re- 
nounce our claim to any use, but that 
will not cause all other users of the sea 
to renounce their claims. The prob- 
lem is larger than a domestic one. 
Nations can rush into war without 
thought, but peace can be built only 


upon a plan of concerted action and 
upon understanding. 


Neurrauiry Dors Nor Prevent 
War 


Neutrality may keep us out of war, 
but it has not done so in the past. 
Embargoes may prevent war, but they 
have not done so in the past. The 
changes we have made in our Neu- 
trality Law have in my opinion been 
good and necessary changes, and they 
will, if they are lived up to, cure cer- 
tain ills that have helped to lead us 
into war. The changes which we 
have made in regard to shipment of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, and loans to belligerents have all 
been made positive international law 
by action of the League. These great 
changes bid fair to become permanent 
changes universally accepted. If 
that proves true, the actions we took 
last August and on February 18 will 
be epochal. The actions taken here 
and abroad should be made into posi- 
tive international law by international 
agreement, and each nation accepting 
the new theories should be urged to 
make them domestic law as we have 
done. 

Then, too, we must remember this: 
No matter how broad the law and no 
matter how noble the intent behind 
that law, once the law is carried into 
the courts it becomes a lawyers’ law, 
and anything may then happen. But 
even if international approval is ob- 
tained, we have not the real key to 
overcoming war. We must first find 
the purposes of war and then get the 
substitute. To use a psychological 
expression, if war gives a nation cer- 
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tain satisfactions, we must recognize 
war for what it has become, a national 
habit, and supply a substitute which 
will satisfy this six-thousand-year-old 
habit. The neutrality discussion has 
convinced the American people of one 
thing, and that is that war does not 
pay. Our slogan now is, “We want no 
war and we want no wealth gained 
from war.” But that is an emotional 
reaction. We have not cured the war 
habit. We have merely expressed a 
desire to do so. That is the way we 
feel today. But how shall we feel to- 
morrow? Passing a law will not bring 
the substitutes that satisfy. War isa 
product of misunderstanding. Peace 
is attainable only through under- 
standing. 


Nevurrauiry Is UNECONOMICAL 


The economic aspects of neutrality 
are very simple if neutrality means not 
going to war. We all know that war 
does not pay. We know from statis- 
tics and study that the neutral period 
from 1914 to 1917 paid our business 
men better than the war period from 
1917 to 1918, but upon what foolish 
economics was our neutrality business 
built! War, during the neutral pe- 
riod, seemed to pay, because men were 
active and business was brisk; but 
these are the figures: We lent Europe 
two billion dollars in excess of our or- 
dinary lending during our neutrality 
period. We sold Europe two billion 
dollars’ worth of goods in excess of our 
ordinary business. These are round 
numbers, but they illustrate the point. 

Another approach to the economics 
of neutrality may be illustrated in this 
way: America stood upon her neutral 
rights. We went to war to defend 
them. We lost billions of dollars and 
hundreds of thousands of men prov- 
ing a right. Small neutral countries 
which maintained their rights by 
peaceful processes instead of the war 
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process brought a lawsuit for damages 
when their citizens were killed and 


their property was destroyed. We, 


too, have since brought suit, and some 
of our claims have been adjusted, but 
so have many of the claims of the 
small neutral countries. Now the ad- 
justed claim can never be so great as _ 
the loss, and lawsuits, like war, are un- 
economical; but the economics of our 
neutrality compared with the econom- 
ics of a small country’s neutrality 
were all in the small country’s favor. 
Therefore our neutrality, which rested 
upon the theory of stressing of rights 
even to the extent of enforcing those 
rights in war, did not pay economi- 
cally. To get an individual claim sat- 
isfied, we had to do all that these little 
countries did, and in addition we 
wasted our manhood and our sub- 
stance. ` 

The old neutrality was not economi- 
cal because we set out to make profits 
out of the distress and suffering of 
others. This love of profit led us to 
accept the same suffering and distress 
in an attempt to maintain a right to 
profit from the distress of others. 
The new neutrality has at least cured 
that. Economically, it will prove it- 
self as much a gain in dollars and cents 
as it is in morality. 

In stressing our trade during our 
neutral period, I am not losing sight of 
the hundred and one other factors re- 
lating to our going into the war, but 
my subject confines me to the eco- 
nomics of neutrality. In the past, 
neutrality has not been an economic 
asset any more than has war. Neither 
war nor neutrality can be justified 
from an economic standpoint. At the 
present-day cost of war, trading with a 
belligerent means trading with a po- 
tential bankrupt. Not to trade will 
appear a loss, but it is better not to 
sell than to sell to one who cannot pay. 
But, says someone, we can trade on a 
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cash-and-earry basis. I still maintain 
that it does not pay to trade with a 
waster, and a nation at war is the 
world’s greatest waster. Cash-and- 
carry invites overproduction at high 
costs. Forced overproduction creates 
high-cost surpluses. Surpluses eat up 
profits. He who serves a potential 
bankrupt who is also a waster cannot 
help bringing bankruptcy and waste 
to himself. Nor has neutrality kept 
us from the baneful economic effects 
of war, excepting during those wars 
which were confined to short duration 
and limited to small place. 


Neurrariry Is ILLOGICAL 


Neutrality as a legal concept de- 
veloped, of course, out of actual condi- 
tions. Wherever there has been wide 
unity in fact or universality in theory, 
there has been no place for the neutral 
and no reason for the neutral concept. 
Ancient China during the period of 
conflicting states should have given 
birth to the concept, but it did not. 
The reason is a simple one. China ac- 
cepted the checker-board theory of 
maintaining the peace. She invented 
the balance of power and the alliance 
ideas. Logically, under such a theory 
there was no place for a neutral. 

Ancient India developed the politi- 
cal concept of preponderance—that is, 
the use of the weight of the collective 
whole against an erring part. That is 
the League of Nations theory today. 
Logically, under the League theory 
there is no place for neutrality. The 
Hindus called the theory of prepon- 
derance the “Theory of the Big Fish.” 
But India was seldom united in fact, 
so the neutral became a possibility, 
and the theory of the neutral there 
had its origin. 

The ancient Hindus held that when 
two kings were at war, a third might 
remain at peace and continue his com- 
merce, but he should not furnish one 
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belligerent supplies useful in war. 
Thus the impartial idea is as old as the 
neutral idea itself. In the Hellenic 
world a Greek state remained at peace 
while other states were at war by 
maintaining an intermediate position, 
but such a state had to refrain from 
assisting one belligerent, and it could 
not grant favors within its own terri- 
tory to one if those favors were denied 
to the other. If a warring state inter- 
fered with the trade of a neutral, that 
was a breach and might bring protest 
if not war. In Rome there was no 
middle way recognized. The Romans 
accepted the theory found in the New 
Testament that all were either for 
them or against them; or, as Livy so 
plainly put it, “They were either allies 
or enemies.” 

During Europe’s period when either 
the theory of the universal empire or 
the Petrine theory of universal control 
from Rome held sway, there was no 
place for neutrality. Wherever moral 
or religious thought has been the basis 
for political theory, neutrality could 
not be accepted. With Grotius and 
his near contemporaries we find the 
essence of modern neutrality theories. 
With the rise of the nationalistic states 
a neutral state again attained a place 
in the scheme of things. But the 
moral urge still remained, for Grotius 
points out that the state which re- 
mains aloof from war must first of all 
determine the just side and render aid 
to him who is fighting the just war. 
By 1793, when Washington issued our 
first neutrality proclamation, the 
moral and the religious elements had 
ceased to be factors, and our neutrality 
throughout our history has been main- 
tained on the basis of legal right. 
With the evolution of the League 
theory and the acceptance of the no- 
tion of universal control by collective 
action, it is of interest to note that 
morality has again found a place in 
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the theory, for in the selection of the 
aggressor state the world definitely 
takes action against the unjust one. 
The American neutrality theory is still 
not based upon morality, but upon 
law. 


NEUTRALITY Is IMPOSSIBLE 


In condemning our old neutrality as 
uneconomic, you may say that I am 
not fair, because when we went into 
the war we ceased to be neutral. Or 
you may even say that we were never 
neutral. I agree. Our Ambassador to 
Great Britain was unneutral, our 
Secretary of State was unneutral, and 
the American people, in spite of our 
great President’s attempt to keep us 
neutral in thought and in action, were 
not neutral. The commonest vaude- 
ville “gag,” heard on every stage of 
the country, was “I’m neutral. I 
don’t give a hang who licks Germany!” 

That brings us to a consideration of 
this simple conclusion: Aside from its 
narrow legal international and national 
aspects, neutrality is utterly impossi- 
ble. It would be an unneutral act to- 
day to pray for rain in Ethiopia. 
Neutrality based upon the theory of 
impartiality is based upon a fallacy. 
There are too many factors which 
enter into any given conflict, even to 
justify a stand on the simple basis of 
impartial intent. Not taking sides, or 
non-action, will always aid the stronger 
party, because treating both alike 
merely adds equally to each. Thus if 
the consequences of doing in an impar- 
tial way do not have impartial results, 
and the consequences of not doing do 
not have impartial results, either doing 
or not doing destroys the purpose of 
the neutral stand. This is theory. 
The historical consideration of neutral- 
ity will prove that the facts justify the 
theory. 

The history of our own neutrality 
will prove that neutrality did not keep 
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us from war. -Yet morality has en- 
tered into our concept. War is con- 
demned as bad per se. We made it 
bad in the sense that it was prohibited, 
when we accepted the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. Our law passes no judgment on 
the belligerents, but due to the circum- 
stance of world organization which 
now exists but which did not exist in 
1914-1917, our neutrality law, while 
not punitive in nature, is punitive in 
effect. Having said that, that is as far 
as we may go. The Johnson Act was 
punitive in spirit; as its theory was put 
in the present neutrality act and made 
applicable to all belligerents, it was in 
no sense punitive, it was solely self- 
restraining. It aimed to correct what 
proved to be unprofitable economics. 
The morality of war is not part of our 
neutrality thinking. It may, though, 
soon find a place with us, as the logic 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact evolves. 
If this theory becomes universal, moral 
theory is bound to follow. 

War is economically futile because 
all that nations attempt to accomplish 
by war must be accomplished by 
peaceful endeavor after the war. 
Complete neutrality in the sense of 
remaining aloof and staying off the 
seas is economically indefensible be- 
cause governments will not and cannot 
deprive their own people of the necessi- 
ties of life when those necessities arë 
available. To attempt it means dis- 
aster to any government. We thought 
last August that we in the United 
States really wanted to be neutral. 
Italy was far off. Ethiopia was far off. 
We all liked the temporary neutrality 
law. But as soon as someone said, 
“Do we in America want to be neutral 
if a non-American nation should go to 
war against an American state,” we 
discovered that we did not want to be 
neutral. Analyze the economic as- 
pects of the Monroe Doctrine amend- 
ment to our neutrality law, and you 
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will find that it is bigger than just the 
political and the sentimental aspects 
of our Monroe Doctrine. It is eco- 
nomic in its basis. Our breakfasts 
come from tropical American states. 
Also, you may rest assured that the 
American people will not remain 
neutral very long if some state at- 
tempts to interfere with our getting all 
the rubber weneed. Weare not going 
to be neutral about coffee, sugar, tea, 
or silk, to say nothing of the problems 
connected with our own surpluses. 
Thus, if we are to satisfy our desire for 
remaining out of war we must find 
something in addition to neutrality, 
even in its present modified form. 

Now I appear to be getting sordid. 
Economists always end with the sordid 
notion that man will fight to eat, that 
he will fight to gain. That seems ter- 
ribly selfish, and I am compelled to 
grant it. But I am not going to be 
-sordid. There is a way out; it is the 
economic way, too, and if man will 
fight to get food, man can be made 
satisfied when he has plenty of food. 
If man will fight to get and to own, 
man should get plenty of satisfaction 
out of having and getting. 


COLLECTIVE Economic PRESSURE 


The realization of the fact that war 
does not pay even if it is far away from 
us must have its economic aspect. 
Thomas Jefferson stressed neutral du- 
ties in defense of the economic rights 
of American people. He also pointed 
out the fact that American business 
men and American commerce would 
wax strong as a result of Europe’s 
fighting foolishness. But Jefferson 
was wrong. Our commerce collapsed 
when Europe’s ability to carry on 
commercial relations became ex- 
hausted. 

The economic instinct is strong, and 
Americans have been taught so long 
that success depends upon individual 
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economic sufficiency that the approach 
to a better, more useful world through 
an‘economic consideration of a war 
substitute and peaceful process may 
be the key to the solution of our ills. 
The experiment now attempted in 
Europe of using collective economic 
pressure may result in discovering a 
number of things. The danger in 
using a new instrument is to over-use 
it. Collective economic pressure can 
work only as far as those who are 
using the instrument have faith that 
it will work. To overwork it is to in- 
vite destruction of the very instru- 
ment itself. World codperative action 
wherein the medium of economic pres- 
sure is used at a time when economic 
competition is the goal of every nation 
that is a party to the economic pres- 
sure agreement seems logically utterly 
impossible, but such world codperative 
action may work. If it does, the world 
will be better off. 

See what a revolutionary thing the 
countries are attempting to do from an 
economic standpoint, when, of the 
fifty-odd nations that are applying the 
pressure, there are a number compet- 
ing with one another in an attempt to 
gain economic advantage! The prob- 
lem, you see, is one of restraint, of self- 
control. The idea is absolutely con- 
trary to the previous nationalistic aim 
of each one of those fifty-odd nations. 
Yet, I repeat that it may work. If it 
does, we can build a world upon re- 
straint and self-control rather than 
upon the “up and at ’em” efficiency of 
competitive endeavor. 

Now you will expect me to say 
something about our part in the de- 
velopment of this collective economic 
pressure concept. Personally, I am a 
believer in the ultimate success of the 
theories underlying the League of Na- 
tions. Personally, I accept the theory 
as a possible substitute for war. Per- 
sonally, too, I am in favor of putting 
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war, neutrality, international law, and 
international behavior.on a moral basis 
and not on a purely statutory plane; 
yet the morality must be based upon 
the theory of legal and orderly proc- 
esses. In the present case, therefore, 
in the enactment of our neutrality law 
last August we took a lawful, high- 
motivated stand, and we did so while 
the world was at peace. No one can 
question either our right so to do, our 
honesty of purpose, or the likelihood 
that we will maintain that stand 
through whatever may come. The 
Act of February 17 remained on the 
same high plane of complete respect 
for the rights of all nations, and ex- 
tended merely our own self-restraint. 
This is the best way to develop 
peace in the earth. Being completely 
lawful in spirit and action both as to 
our own law and the Jaw of nations is 
the primary essential in developing re- 
spect for orderly and peaceful proces- 
ses; for peace can come only through 
institutional development. There are 
many who feel that we ought to act 
with the other nations in supporting 
their sanctions. Indirectly we have 
done so, but as we were not a party in 
the selection of the aggressor or in the 
determination of the collective sanc- 
tions, we should not go farther than 
we have gone. If the time ever comes 
when we shall be a party to collective 
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action, then I trust we may live up to 
every obligation we so assume. But 
for us to assume an obligation which 
is not legally ours would be to destroy 
the legal and the lawful processes 
which we would like to see substituted 
for the illegal and unlawful process 
used in war. If we are going to stand 
for a world of law we must remember 
that even the condemned has rights 
before the law. 

Let us get the big fundamentals ac- 
cepted and build on them in an inter- 
national way. In urging that this be 
done I am unpopular, but if some Con- 
gressional committee would investi- 
gate the question as to how much 
money can be made out of peace in- 
stead of indirectly honoring men who 
were wise enough to make a lot of 
money out of the war which brought 
almost universal economic destruction, 
we might get farther. 

Man in the last six thousand years 
has done a pretty complete job of ex- 
ploiting peoples, destroying customs, 
killing resistants, and making deserts 
by exhaustion of the soil. Maybe in 
the next six thousand years we can 
realize a dream of the present age, a 
dream of men, women, and children 
happy, contented, free from worry, 
and at peace. I am in favor of start- 
ing on the next six thousand years’ 
experiment. 


Elbert D. Thomas, Ph.D., is United States Sena- 
tor from Utah. He has been connected with the 
University of Utah in various capacities since 1914, 
being professor of political science since 1924. Heis 
author (in Japanese) of “Sukui No Michi: Chinese 
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Economic Aspects of United States Foreign Trade 


By Joun Lez COULTER 


NY economic analysis of foreign 
trade must first establish a basing 
point or representative period with 
which comparisons may be made. 
Even the briefest presentation must 
involve reference to price changes and 
quantity movements as well as dollar 
values. No honest appraisal of trends 
can be, made without a contrast of 
commodities free from duty with those 
which are dutiable. The volume of 
foreign trade is only one division of 
international payments. The need for 
more adequate and more accurate sta- 
tistics must be apparent to all who 
seriously study this problem. Other 
topics must be touched upon. 


Base Perron ror MAKING 
COMPARISONS 


Public officials, writers, and speakers 
are prone to select a base period or 
point or dimension with which to make 
comparisons which will make it pos- 
sible to exaggerate or minimize accord- 
ing to their own pet theory or project. 
The highest point of a mountain is too 
often contrasted with the lowest point 
in the valley. In any fair statement- of 
our subject, we should avoid compari- 
sons with the flights of the war period, 
1918-19, the collapse of 1921-22 which 
followed, the boom of 1928-29, and 
other exceptional periods, and make 
our contrasts with the most stable pe- 
riod available or use a long-time aver- 
age as a base. For our present pur- 
pose I shall not select a special date 
which would exaggerate or minimize 
contrasts made, but accept the base 
period 1923-4—5 used by the econo- 
mists and statisticians of the United 
States Department of Commerce, the 


Federal Reserve Board and other Gov- 
ernment agencies as the most normal 
postwar period. The suggestion that 
we go back to 1913 or 1910 to 1914, as 
some groups are doing, is not tenable. 
Vast world changes have occurred. 


DOLLAR VALUE VERSUS PrysicaL 
QUANTITY OR VOLUME OF Imports 


Let us first look briefly at the import 
side of the story. In the base period 
selected, the dollar value of our im- 
ports averaged almost four billion dol- 
lars ($3,8'76,000,000) per annum, From 
that figure we nose-dived down to 
$1,323,000,000 in 1932 (only 34 per 
cent of the base period average), and in 
1935 we climbed back to $2,048,000,- 
000. Thus, in dollar value, our im- 
ports in 1935 were 53 per cent of the 
dollar value in 1923-4-5. Clearly, we 
took a terrible tumble so far as dollar 
value of imports is concerned, and 
have far to go—in dollar value—to re- 
gain the so-called normal level. 

But here is what we overlook! These 
import values are foreign invoice values 
based on foreign price levels. In 1932, 
when our domestic wholesale price 
level (weighted down by the inclusion 
of all the low-priced imported com- 
modities and products made therefrom) 
had fallen to an index of 65 (using 
1926: 100.0), the price index for all 
imported commodities had fallen to 43. 
Thus our general price level at the low 
point was relatively over 50 per cent 
above the prices of all imports. And 
in 1935, when our wholesale price 
index (still weighted down by the in- 
clusion of all the low-priced imported 
items) had advanced to an index of 80, 
the prices for all imported commodities 
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had come up to an index of only 50. 
So that in 1935 our prices were rela- 
tively 60 per cent higher than the 
prices of imports. 

What does this mean? It means 
simply this: that the quantity of im- 
ports brought into this country in 1935 
would have cost us, at 1923-4-5 prices, 
just $4,096,000,000 instead of $2,048,- 
000,000. In other words, we imported 
more in volume of goods or quantity in 
pounds, tons, yards, gallons, barrels, 
carats, or other measure in 1935 than in 
1923-4-65, but paid only half as much for 
‘these importis. In fact, the physical 
volume of our imports in 1935 exceeded 
our imports in the base period 1923-4—5 
by 6 per cent; but since in the mean- 
time our population had increased 
proportionately, the quantity or vol- 
ume of imports in 1935 per capita of 
population was absolutely normal. 

Special comparison with 1913. If we 
make comparison with the prewar year 
1913 instead of the postwar years 
1923-4-5, our imports both in total 
volume and per capita have greatly 
increased—partly because of the in- 
crease in volume of rubber, tropical 
starches, tropical oils, and a host of 
other new products. Our population 
increased only about 30 per cent from 
1913 to 1935, while the physical volume 
of our imports increased fully 60 per 
cent in the same period. 

Our imports in 1935, then, were nor- 
mal in quantity—influenced somewhat, 
it is true, by domestic shortages, due 
largely to the drought—when com- 
pared with 1923-4-5, and far above 
normal when compared with the pre- 
war year 1913. 

Let me then ask the rhetorical ques- 
tion—Do we want to return to 1923- 
4—5 in dollar value of imports? Do we 
want to pay four billion dollars for the 
same volume of goods that we now buy 
for two billion dollars? Have we over 
two billion dollars to spare each year 
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for that purpose? This would increase 
the cost of living $16 per capita, or 
about $75 per family. Or do we want 
cheap coffee, tea, and cocoa; cheap jute 
and burlap and silk; chéap rubber and 
starches and oils, and so forth? I do 
not try to answer this question for you 
at this time. But I do call it to your 
attention as Public Economic Problem 
Number One, which has not as yet 
been so much as mentioned in public by 
our statesmen. 

Effect upon exports. Before going 
more deeply into this problem of im- 
ports, let me ask another rhetorical 
question. How can the people of for- 
eign countries buy four billion dollars’ 
worth of goods from us (in view of our 
higher price level) if we pay them only 
two billion dollars for the same quan- 
tities as purchased in the base period 
(1923-45)? Of course the answer is 
that they cannot unless they ship us 
gold and silver or borrow from us to 
pay part of the purchase price. They 
are shipping us plenty of gold and silver 
now, but choose to use it for other 
purposes than to buy our goods at our 
higher prices. They cannot or perhaps 
do not want to borrow from us to pay 
for a poor bargain. They must first 
liquidate at least a part of their in- 
debtedness to us. 

The fact of the matter is, foreign 
nations are now buying from us those 
items which are absolutely necessary or 
are not too high in price for their purse. 
I have noted that our wholesale price 
index for 1935 stood at 80. The index 
of prices of commodities exported in’ 
1935 stood at just 65. The net result 
was that we exported only 77 per cent 
as much in physical quantity in 1935 as 
in 1923-45. Indeed, our exports were 
less in quantity in 1935 than in the 
prewar year 1913. The point is, for- 
eign countries could not buy and cannot 
unless we lower our prices (at least the 
export prices to them) or aid them to 
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raise their prices to us. But in general 
we are against lowering our prices and 
against paying more to them; nor do 
we want more of their gold and silver; 
or to pile up loans again—certainly not 
for the purchase of consumption goods. 


Imports of FREE AND OF 
DUTIABLE Goons 


Next to the misinformation that the 
volume of our imports in 1935 was only 
half what it was in the base or normal 
period 1923—4-5, when in fact we are 
importing a larger volume, is the com- 
monly accepted statement that the col- 
lapse in imports was somehow related 
to the relatively minor changes in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The first fact is 
that foreign prices began to fall long 
before June 1930. Taking the period 
1923-4-5 again as the base (100) for 
comparing the price movement, we find 
that the price index for imports de- 
clined to 95 in 1927, 92 in 1928, 87 in 
1929, and 71 in 1930. Foreign price 
control measures had failed and one 
scheme after another was being aban- 
doned, chiefly because they merely 
stimulated greater production in new 
areas, encouraged the development of 
substitutes, stirred up consumer re- 
sistance, lowered consumption, and so 
forth. Witness the collapse of efforts 
at price control of rubber, of sugar, of 
coffee, of wheat, and of other products 
that could be mentioned. By 1931 the 
price index for all imports was down to 
55, and in 1932 it was down to 43. 
Our own price index was dragged down 
to a low of 65 in 1932, chiefly because 
of the inclusion in our price index of the 
vast volumes of low-priced imports and 
products made from them, and because 
of the low prices of three or four do- 
mestic staples which were priced on the 
world market. 

The farm price for wheat declined 
from an average of $1.20 per bushel in 
1923-4-5 to 39 cents in 1931 and 38 
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cents in 1932, This, of course, was not 
a tariff problem; the domestic market 
was fully protected from imports, but 
we were on an export basis, and the 
world price controlled ours. The farm 
price for cotton declined from an 
average of 23.73 per cent per pound in 
1923-4-5 to 5.66 per cent in 1931 and 
6.52 per cent in 1932. Cotton (except 
long staple) was on the free list, but we 
were on an export basis, and the world 
price controlled ours. Silk, an im- 
ported commodity, in contrast to cot- 
ton, an exported one, fell from an 
average of $6.84 per pound in 1923- 
4-5 to $2.28 in 1931 and $1.54 in 1932. 
This item has long (or always) been on 
the free list. The price of cotton fell 
72 per cent and that of silk 77 per cent 
from the base period 1923-4—5 to 1932, 
while the price of wheat declined 68 
per cent. 

If the tariff had any important bear- 
ing on this price collapse and the cor- 
responding decline in dollar value of 
imports, the surprise is that the de- 
crease in imports subject to duty was 
not greater than the decrease in im- 
ports which were and are on the free 
list. The truth is that there was a 
greater decrease in dollar value of im- 
ports free of duty than in dollar value 
of dutiable imports. The dollar value 
of imports on the free list fell from an 
average of $2,331,000,000 in 1923-45 
to $1,206,000,000 in 1935—a decrease 
of 48.3 per cent. The dollar value of 
imports subject to duty fell from an 
average of $1,497,000,000 in 1923-4-5 
to $833,000,000 in 1935—a decrease of 
44.4 per cent. 

No! During the postwar period 
1922-29, the general price level had re- 
mained at about 50 per cent above the 
prewar level—1910-14. In some cases 
these prices were artificially supported 
by governments, cartels, monopolies, 
agreements, and otherwise. In some 
cases supply was less than demand—it 
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took ten years (1919-29) to make up 
for the losses incurred during the 
World War. Many other factors 
helped in individual cases. There had 
been the change in foreign debtor- 
creditor status and in ratio of different 
currencies to each other. But one 
after another of these high price levels 
began to crumble in the world market. 
Europe restored sugar beet production 
to prewar levels or better, and at the 
same time the vast expansion of cane 
sugar in the tropics tried to hold the 
market. Itfailed. The price declined 
from a high of about 20 cents per 
pound for sugar after the war to a low 
of 4 cent per pound at times in 
1932-33. Europe began at the close of 
the war to restore production of wheat 
and rye. Production had expanded in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and elsewhere. Europe 
won again. She not only restored pre- 
war production, but increased her pro- 
duction as a matter of greater national 
independence and security. Finally 
prices collapsed. And so on through a 
long list of products; each with its 
special characteristics and problems. 
The sum total of all this is that first, 
while dollar value of imports in 1935 
was only 53 per cent of the dollar 
value in the base period 1923-4-5, the 
actual physical quantity or volume of 
imports was greater in 1935 than in 
1923-45, the increase keeping pace 
with increase in population. The de- 
cline in dollar value was essentially a 
measure of price collapse. Second, the 
decline had no important relationship 
to the Tariff Act of 1921, 1922, or 1930, 
and will not be remedied substantially 
by the Act of 1934. The decline was 
greater in the case of commodities 
entered free of duty than in the case of 
dutiable goods, because prices of raw 
materials went down first and fastest. 
The downward movement started as 
far back as 1926, and became more 
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acute in 1927 and 1928. Third, for- 
eign nationals cannot buy in our market 
at our new price level while receiving 
low world prices for goods sold here. 
They are buying sparingly only low- 
priced goods, and the physical quantity 
or volume of exports in 1935 was only 
77 per cent of the volume in the base 
period 1923-4-5, and even less than 
the volume back in 1918. Unless 
our prices go down or theirs go up, 
our export volume cannot be restored 
without some sort of a twoprice 
system. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Perhaps next in importance to the 
fact of collapse in foreign prices and the 
effect of this upon our own price 
structure as an element in disrupting 
the dollar value of foreign trade, is the 
fact that while in prewar days we were 
a debtor nation and were able to pay 
service charges to foreign countries by 
exporting our surplus products, at the 
close of the World War we were the 
world’s greatest creditor nation, and 
now foreigners must pay service charges 
to us, as well as (sometime) liquidate 
their indebtedness. But first of all, 
European countries had the costly task 
of reconstruction and provision for 
their own self-defense. They needed 
our exports, and they were not in so 
good a position to sell to us to make up 
for their shortages, to speed up their 
reconstruction program, and for other 
reasons. As a result, instead of re- 
ceiving payment of their indebtedness 
to us, our nationals found it necessary 
not only to invest abroad our annual 
favorable trade balances, but also to 
reinvest service charges, as received, in 
the various foreign countries. Some of 
this went into branch plants which 
helped to reduce our volume of exports. 
But all of this further increased the 
foreign debtor status and our creditor 
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status, and further added to the dif- 
ficulty of developing foreign trade. 
Foreign defaults, falling market value 
of our foreign investments, large im- 
ports of gold and silver, especially in 
1934 and 1935, repatriation, new in- 
vestments in this country by foreign- 
ers, and so forth, during the depression 
have probably nearly restored a credi- 
tor-debtor balance as far as the na- 
tionals of this and foreign countries are 
concerned (aside from intergovernment 
debts). Of course, our foreign in- 
vestors lost heavily. That is water 
over the dam. At least it can be said 
that we are now again in a position to 
move forward in the development of 
our foreign trade, impeded, it is true, 
by the international government debts, 
the disparity between foreign and do- 
mestic price levels, and disparity be- 
tween foreign and domestic costs of 
products. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE AND 
TRADE BARRIERS 


I shall avoid separate discussion of 
the fact that the United Kingdom in 
September 1931 departed from the long 
established parity between the pound 
sterling and the dollar; that other na- 
tions associated with the sterling bloc 
followed soon after; and that many 
others soon followed them. So, too, I 
have taken throughout actual dollar 
value of commodities in this discussion 
and have made no mention of our own 
monetary policy. Also, I have not 
deemed it necessary to go into the 
other defensive measures adopted by 
many countries following the price 
collapse—such as higher duties, excise 
and other taxes, especially on imports, 
quotas, and licenses, or exchange con- 
trol, blocked exchanges, and so forth, 
or bilateral agreements and other de- 
vices to control trade, exchange, mone- 
tary policy, prices, and other economic 
factors. 
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Some CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Before concluding this discussion, 
brief consideration should be given to 
the true economic characteristics of in- 
ternational trade. Even so large a 
nation as the United States or as Rus- 
sia, China, or India does not extend 
over a wide enough range of soils, 
temperatures, altitudes, rainfall, and 
other natural elements to encompass a 
full range of economic commodities. 
Thus we in the United States must 
either import our tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
or find a new series of beverages. We 
must import our silks, linens, and 
burlaps, as well as many other fibers, 
or be satisfied to supply all our wants 
with cotton and wool and such other 
fibers as we might find it physically 
possible to develop within the United 
States. We must import our bananas 
and other exotic fruits, and our cashew, 
pistachio, pignolia, cream, and other 
exotic nuts, or satisfy our craving for 
this sort of product by limiting our- 
selves to domestic fruits and nuts, such 
as almonds, walnuts, filberts, pecans, 
and peanuts, which grow so abun- 
dantly in the United States. Many 
other illustrations might be given. 
But if the people of this country want 
the highest possible standard of living, 
they must have access to the widest 
possible range of commodities, and 
this means an ever increasing volume 
of imports, especially of those things 
which either cannot be produced in the 
United States on account of physical 
conditions, or cannot be produced ex- 
cept at very great cost. 

By the same token, the nights are 
cool over most of Europe. Corn does 
not grow in Europe except in the nar- 
row fringe along the extreme southern 
border. Cotton does not grow in Eu- 
rope, except in a very restricted area in 
the far southeastern section. So it is 
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with reference to many other com- 
modities which we in this country 
produce in abundance. Those com- 
modities of which we produce a surplus 
should in the same manner be made 
available to the people who do not 
produce them. Because of these cir- 
cumstances a very large volume of in- 
ternational trade is extremely desira- 
ble, and every effort should be made to 
organize international exchange so that 
both the exporting and the importing 
countries may be benefited by an ever 
increasing volume of trade. 

Most countries, being very much 
smaller than those referred to above 
(many of them being limited to ex- 
tremely narrow ranges of temperature, 
soil, rainfall, and so forth), find it 
vastly more important than do the 
larger countries to dispose of their 
natural bounties and to purchase small 
amounts of a great variety of products 
from all corners of the earth. Every 
effort should be made to stimulate this 
development in order that all the people 
in all the countries may have a wide 
range of necessities, comforts, and 
luxuries from which to choose to satisfy 
their needs and wants and fancies. 


Tse WorLD As AN Economic 
Unir 


Another class of goods which natu- 
rally enters into the world’s trade on a 
very large scale consists of commodities 
which may be produced successfully in 
many countries, but inadequately in 
some and bountifully in others. We in 
the United States, although represent- 
ing only 6 per cent of the population of 
the world, probably use nearly 60 per 
cent of the leather boots and shoes of 
the world. We cannot raise cattle and 
sheep merely to get the leather. We 
must depend on other parts of the 
world to supply us with their surplus 
hides and skins, since they are satisfied 
to use other material than leather, 
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while we apparently crave an extraor- 
dinary assortment. The same is true 
in a measure of other specialties pro- 
duced in different parts of the world. 

Still another sort of international 
trade has to do with special flavors, 
special aromas, special colors, special 
qualities, special types of commodities. 
I have only to mention the fact that 
apparently no matter how high we 
place our tariffs on tobacco, we con- 
tinue to import approximately the same 
number of pounds year after year, and 
at the same time we export several 
hundred million pounds year after 
year. Perhaps we could produce some 
of the special types now imported, and 
other countries could produce some of 
the types which we export; but by and 
large there is opportunity for a tre- 
mendous volume of international trade 
in this and similar fields. 

Reference may be made to the dif- 
ferent types of cheese manufactured in 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, and 
other countries. While it is perhaps 
true that we could produce the small 
amounts of most of the different types 
of cheese now secured from various 
parts of the world, it would seem that 
our handling of these commodities 
might well be of such a character that 
we would still depend on these countries 
for most of these special types of 
cheese, but do it in such a way that 
their importation would not injure the 
price structure which it is so important 
to maintain for the farmers of the 
United States. It would seem that if 
tariffs are to be reduced on these, then 
restrictions on volume of imports at the 
lower rates should be provided. 

Next, I should call attention to the 
uncertainties of nature entirely aside 
from normal differences of soils, tem- 
perature, rainfall, and so forth. In one 
year this country, for instance, may 
have excessively large crops of certain 
commodities, while Europe or other 
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areas may have excessively small crops, 
and vice versa. A very substantial 
volume of international trade should 
constantly be kept in mind in order 
that the different countries may help 
one another to make up unusual de- 
ficiencies and, in turn, to take care of 
unusual surpluses. No one intelligent 
farmer or state or nation should try to 
carry over surpluses to provide for 
later deficiencies. The world as a 
whole provides the only sound economic 
unit, both annually and perennially, to 
equalize production and consumption 
of most staple commodities which ordi- 
narily enter into international trade. 
Undoubtedly this trade must be espe- 
cially guarded to make sure that it does 
not bring about destructive results 
from the standpoint of the price 
structure. 


Raw MATERIALS AND 
MANUFACTURED Goops 


When we enter the field of deposits 
of raw materials, a completely different 
aspect of the problem presents itself. 
It may be extremely important to im- 
port fifty or a hundred thousand tons 
of pig iron from far-away India merely 
from the point of view of ballast for 
seagoing vessels—this in spite of the 
known preëminence of the United 
States in the production of iron ore and 
all the products derived therefrom. It 
may likewise be wise policy to import 
very small quantities of very special 
types of steel. In the same connection, 
it is significant that different types of 
minerals are found deposited in storage 
places all over the face of the earth. 
Even so extensive a country as the 
United States finds itself almost en- 
tirely without many very important 
raw materials in connection with the 
iron, steel, glass, clay, and other in- 
dustries. Mention need be made of 
only such commodities as tin, asbestos, 
and nickel, although a dozen others 
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could be named. Here again questions 
of quality, grade, accessibility, and 
other factors are involved. The same 
situation presents itself in the case of 
forest products. Different countries 
find themselves amply supplied with 
certain types of forest products but 
entirely lacking in others; hence the 
opportunity for a tremendous foreign 
trade if all the people of the world are 
to have an opportunity to pick and 
choose those things most pleasing to 
their needs and tastes. Of course the 
same thing applies in the field of pre- 
cious jewels; and the same is true of 
precious metals. These are not evenly 
distributed over the world. The same 
illustration might be made with ref- 
erence to marine products and perhaps 
a thousand other commodities which en- 
ter into the foreign trade of the world. 

In conclusion, it is important to make 
some mention of the products of the 
manufacturing industries of the world. 
Such a tremendous country as the 
United States, especially since the in- 
troduction of power machinery, mass 
production, division of labor, efficient 
management, and so forth, is adapted 
to produce practically all the com- 
modities which are usually classed as 
manufactured goods. Such a country 
would be shortsighted indeed if it did 
not encourage the importation of 
needed raw materials and give employ- 
ment to its own people in the fabrica- 
tion of these imported raw materials, 
together with the materials produced at 
home, to satisfy the needs and wants 
and fancies of its own people. Little 
would be gained by lugging manufac- 
tured products back and forth between 
countries approximately equally 
equipped to produce the widest possible 
range of manufactured goods. 

Here again, however, there remains 
a large field for interchange, not only 
of special machinery, but also of the 
products of such machinery. There 
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remains the opportunity to exchange 
special articles. Then, too, different 
countries may get a temporary ad- 
vantage from patents, copyrights, or 
trademarks, and for a time may be able 
to supply the world. But perhaps the 
greatest opportunity for trade in this 
field comes from the fact that only 
five or ten nations at best, out of the 
hundred independent political units in 
the world, are either large enough or 
well-enough equipped or developed in 
skill to produce many of the most im- 
portant manufactured commodities 
which the people of the world either 
need or like to have. When there were 
only one or two leading manufacturing 
nations, they were in a position to 
exploit the peoples in the smaller 
countries or those not equipped; but 
with five or ten nations now highly 
developed industrially, competition in 
world commerce practically guarantees 
the people in the smaller countries that 
they will get all the best things of the 
world brought to their doors at the 
lowest possible prices. And they are 
likely to find constantly improving 
outlets for what they have to sell. It 
is natural that leading industrial na- 
tions should try to get control of most 
of this sort of trade with as many small 
countries as possible, but undoubtedly 
the greatest advantage to the world as 
a whole would come from the freest 
possible competition in the world 
market to supply the multitude of 
people living in these smaller inde- 
pendent political areas, or in those not 
equipped to produce special commodi- 
ties, but which have valuable raw 
materials to exchange. 


Dirrerences Wuicu Must 
Be Facep 


There are many other important 
problems involved in the development 
of the foreign trade of the world. 
Even in so great a country as the 
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United States, it may often happen 
that some individual city or section of 
the country can better be supplied 
from some foreign source, especially 
during some special season of the year, 
even though an industry is highly 
developed within our own boundaries, 
So, too, it may happen that similar 
ports or areas in other countries may 
best be supplied from the United 
States. Perhaps the most important 
problem involved where practically 
identical goods are both produced and 
consumed in several different countries 
is the problem of wage rates, hours of 
labor, employment of juniors and 
women in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, transportation subsidies, financial 
assistance, and similar factors. 

In concluding, it must be evident 
that the opportunities for development 
of foreign trade during the years just 
ahead of us are even greater than at 
any previous time in the history of the 
modern civilized world. But there is 
need for vastly less beclouding of the 
issue of foreign trade with political 
harangue about retaliation, methods of 
procedure, and so forth, while vastly 
more consideration should be given to 
the economic advantages and possi- 
bilities and opportunities in order that 
all the people of the world may have 
access to all the good things which can 
be produced in such abundance when 
the world as a whole is brought into 
one market. 

In this development, however, we 
cannot ignore the differences in wage 
scales, hours of labor, and other condi- 
tions which do exist, in fact, and cannot 
be wiped out by any theory. Tariffs, 
excise taxes on imports, quarantines, 
quotas, and other devices, whether 
aimed at quantitative control, revenue, 
maintenance of price levels, protection 
of monetary structure, or other pur- 
pose, cannot lightly be cast aside. 
Modern science, invention, discovery, 
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transportation, communication, and 
other features make their maintenance 
more necessary than ever. Interna- 
tional payments other than in trade 
have become a tremendous factor. We 
need far more adequate and accurate 
data, country by country, covering all 
these matters. All these problems are 
of such importance to the comfort and 
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happiness and welfare of all our people 
that they should not be a mere incident 
to any department of government, sub- 
ject to constant political change. The 
time is surely here when a separate 
department or board of foreign trade, 
bringing together all the activities of 
government related to this subject, 
should be demanded. 
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Japan’s Foreign Trade 


By Hmosı Sarro 


HE subject of Japan’s foreign 
trade, with particular reference to 
the trade with the United States, is a 
subject which has caused much popu- 
lar and some political comment in re- 
cent years in this country, and not all 
of what has been said has been favor- 
able to Japan. But happily, where 
the facts have been fully faced there 
has been credit rather than discredit 
given to my country. I refer in par- 
ticular to the official reports of your 
Department of Commerce and your 
Tariff Commission. The facts and 
figures contained in such reports show 
that the trade is mutually beneficial 
and on the whole more beneficial to the 
United States than to Japan. 
This was not always the case. Up 
to three years ago the trade balance 
was favorable to Japan. Because of 
your tremendous purchases of raw silk 
from the Orient in former years you 
„used to buy more value from us than 
we bought from you; but now, since 
the depression and since rayon has be- 
come a popular substitute, your pur- 
chases of silk have diminished. At the 
same time the Japanese purchases of 
raw cotton from your Southern States 
have enormously increased, so that 
during the past three years the trade 
balance has been in favor of the United 
States. In 1933 the balance stood at 
fifteen millions; in 1934, ninety-one 
millions; and in 19385, fifty millions in 
your favor. 


REASONS For JAPAN’s Success 
IN WorLD TRADE 


The change is due largely to the dif- 
ference in the use of these two mate- 
rials of which clothing is made, silk 


and cotton. Another factor is the ad- 
vancement made in recent years by 
Japanese in the textile industry. Our 
manufacturers have seen the oppor- 
tunity of supplying cotton goods to 
the people of Asia, Africa, and the 
many islands of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, and have undertaken to sup- 
ply them. In order to do this, in com- 
petition with the older manufacturing 
countries, it was necessary to systema- 
tize, organize, and modernize our pro- 
duction, and this has been done. The 
spinning and weaving factories of 
Japan are now among the best in the 
world, and the products compare fav- 
orably with those of the most up-to- 
date mills in Europe or America. We 
produce not only cheap but also fine 
cloth, and, as is well known, our de- 
signs and colorings are regarded as 
highly artistic wherever art is appre- 
ciated. Our success is due to the art, 
the industry, and the enterprise of our 
people. It is not due to cheap labor 
or government subsidies. These are 
unfair charges against us. 

Japan has a good many critics, and 
it is a common saying of those who are 
hostile that our people are only imita- 
tors, copiers of others. That we imi- 
tate, every Japanese of intelligence will 
admit; but that we are only copiers, 
none will agree. Nor will well-in- 
formed Europeans or Americans. We 
have copied much from others, just as 
every European and American nation 
has done. But there is no modern 
country in the world that is more dis- 
tinctly itself than Japan. The prod- 
ucts of Japan attest this fact. Most 
of them are distinctly Japanese and 
can be recognized as such even without 
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the label required by law in foreign 
countries. One reason for the success- 
ful sale of Japanese cloths in the mar- 
kets of Asia is the appreciation by the 
peoples of other Oriental countries of 
their distinctive colorings and designs. 
The Western designs do not suit their 
fancies so well as ours. 

We are copiers of Western machin- 
ery, but not only copiers. To Western 
inventions we have added our own. 
For example, the Toyoda automatic 
loom has turned a new page in the his- 
tory of weaving. It so increased the 
capacity of a single operator, and 
thereby so reduced cost of production, 
that it gave our mills for a while a con- 
siderable advantage over those of 
other countries. And in order to meet 
the competition a British company 
purchased the rights on a royalty basis. 

The reasons for Japanese success in 
world trade are not, as I have said, be- 
cause of cheaper labor. If this were 
the case, some Oriental countries, 
where labor can be employed at ten 
cents a day, and where laborers are 
available by the hundreds of millions, 
would sweep the world with their prod- 
uets. The success of Japan is due to 
general progress—in government, sci- 
ence, and organization. 


Benertr or NATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 


It is said by Western observers that 
the transition of Japan from a medie- 
val to a modern state—a transition 
that has taken place in less than a cen- 
tury—is a wonder of modern times. 
The change was not at first sought by 
our people or government, but was 
more or less forced upon us by the ad- 
vances of Western nations into the 
Orient. Now that the change has 
come, however, it is said by some to 
be a factor to be reckoned with. And 
no doubt it is. But is it a factor to 
regret? ThatTseriously doubt. And 
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I know that many Americans rejoice 
rather than deplore the change. 
Americans had much to do in bringing 
it about, and those who have worked 
among my people are happy over the 
result. They see in our solidity and 
modernization a hope for security and 
a factor for progress in the Far East. 
They see how our rise has already 
benefited other Eastern peoples. 

There is also another group of Amer- 
icans who are glad of our advance- 
ment. It is that group which under- 
stands how the progress of a nation 
anywhere in the world benefits inter- 
national trade. It is not the back- 
ward nations, however large, that have 
buying power; it is the modernized 
countries—those where law and order 
prevail, where industry is protected, 
where science is encouraged, and where 
the value of international intercourse 
is understood. The little nation of 
Belgium, one of the smallest terri- 
torially in the world, has greater buy- 
ing power than, for example, the vast 
realm of Mongolia. Norway is one of 
the great shipping nations of the 
world, while there is not a transoceanic 
vessel flying the flag of any of several 
far larger states. Americans who 
know the facts and figures realize that 
the advancement of one country bene- 
fits the peoples of others. There is 
competition in trade even between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
but who would say that the advance- 
ment of these two English-speaking 
countries is not of great benefit to each 
of them? For one thing, each is the 
other’s greatest customer. 

The situation is the same across the 
Pacific. While Japan is territorially a 
small country—compared with her 
colossal neighbors, Russia and China 
—her industrial and other develop- 
ments make her a greater purchaser of 
American goods than either of those 
countries or both of them combined. 
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Japan is America’s second best cus- 
tomer, buying less only than the Brit- 
ish Empire. The United States is our 
greatest source of supply of raw mate- 
rials. The great bulk of the raw cot- 
ton which our mills weave into cloth 
comes from this country. In 1935 we 
purchased from you more raw cotton 
than Great Britain, Germany, and 
France combined. Wealso purchased 
a large quantity of lumber, iron, steel, 
and oil. We take, too, many of your 
manufactured articles, including ma- 
chinery, and especially motor cars. 
As we are just beginning to manufac- 
ture motor vehicles, and use a great 
many, our country is one of your great- 
est markets of this product of your in- 
dustry and genius. 


EFFECTS or INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The trade between our countries is 
largely complementary rather than 
competitive. As your own official sta- 
tistics show, only 8.2 per cent of the 
goods we ship to the United States 
come into full competition with your 
own manufactures. These are the fig- 
ures given in the recent report of the 
American Tariff Commission. This 
can hardly be called serious competi- 
tion, in view of the enormous quantity 
of goods we purchase annually from 
the United States. The importation 
of manufactured cotton amounts to 
less than 1 per cent of what your mills 
produce. Yet it has been a subject of 
protest from your cotton manufac- 
turers. It is, of course, regrettable 
that our trade cannot be entirely com- 
plementary, but such an adjustment of 
international commerce cannot be en- 
tirely made, and the general benefits 
must be taken into account. 

The development of the United 
States from a country producing raw 
materials into one producing manufac- 
tured products worked hardships upon 
others. Half a century ago England 
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was the greatest producer of machin- 
ery, but the production in America cut 
seriously into her actual and potential 
foreign markets. The production of 
wine in France now cuts considerably 
into the sales of the California vintage. 
But the exchanges of commodities be- 
tween these three countries is on the 
whole valuable to each of their peoples. 
It gives employment to far more thou- 
sands of them than it displaces. The 
situation is the same between Japan 
and the United States. 

Here is an interesting example. 
The advent of the American taxicab 
into Japan has driven the rickshaw 
completely off our city streets and off 
most of our country roads. The old- 
fashioned but picturesque man-pulled 
vehicle is gone from all but our remoter 
hamlets. Thousands of men who 
made their humble but honest living 
pulling rickshaws, and thousands who 
manufactured them, have been de- 
prived of the means of making a living 
in this way. But thousands of their 
sons and brothers have been given 
work constructing roads, driving mo- 
tor cars, and keeping them in repair. 
The coming of the American motor 
vehicle into Japan has harmed some, 
but has been of much more benefit to 
others. Therise of Japan, like the rise 
of America, may have been harmful to 
some individuals in other countries, 
but it has benefited a far greater 
number. 


An AMERICAN VIEW 


I am speaking more of the philoso- 
phy of international trade than upon 
the concrete facts and figures, but I do 
not mean to shun the latter. There is 
no necessity for doing so, as they tell a 
story favorable to my country. Even 
as recited by Americans they tell such 
astory. Here, for example, is a quota- 
tion from a recent study made by Mr. 
T. A. Bisson, of the Foreign Policy As- 
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sociation, regarding what is called 
“Japan’s Trade Boom.” In conclud- 
ing his exhaustive study, the American 
writer says: 


The international economic position oc- 
cupied by the United States affords slight 
justification for raising new barriers against 
imports. Although a creditor nation, with 
large unpaid debts outstanding, this coun- 
try still sells more goods than it buys. In 
1934 the excess of American exports over 
imports amounted to nearly half a billion 
dollars. This excess was balanced mainly 
by extremely large imports of gold, but 
such a situation cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. In the long run, unless the United 
States increases its imports, it cannot ex- 
pect to maintain even its present level of 
exports, especially since capital exports, 
either in the form of long-term loans or 
direct investments, have virtually ceased. 

In the case of Japan, these considerations 
are reénforced by the fact that in recent 
years the United States has enjoyed a con- 
siderable credit balance on merchandise 
trade, contrary to the previous trend in 
the trade of the two countries. Large sec- 
tions of American industry and agriculture 
have profited from this situation. The re- 
sulting gains would be jeopardized by re- 
sort to drastic increases in tariffs on Japa- 
nese goods, which in many cases are 
already extremely high. The American 
consumer has also benefited by the 
cheaper prices of Japanese goods, more 
especially during a period of depression in 
which incomes were greatly reduced. 


Tur Tarr Commission’s 
Report 


And here is a quotation from the 
Tariff Commission’s Report: 


Probably some portion of certain mate- 
rials exported from the United States to 
Japan would have gone to other countries 
had they not gone to Japan; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that some of such 
goods could not have found outlets else- 
where, or could have found them only at 
lower prices than those at which the goods 
were sold to Japan. The lower prices at 
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which the Japanese have been able to sell 
many articles in the production of which 
American materials have been used have 
doubtless caused a greater world consump- 
tion of these articles, and in turn of the 
American materials, than would otherwise 
have occurred. 

It is important to recognize that as re- 
gards much of the material and equipment 
we are now sending her, Japan is not en- 
tirely dependent on the United States. 
Japan already imports from other sources 
large quantities of cotton, petroleum and 
its products, and crude and semimanufac- 
tured metals—products which together ac- 
counted for 80 per cent of the total value 
of our exports to Japan in 1934, She can 
increase the proportion of these articles 
purchased from other sources. In the case 
of several important commodities imported 
by Japan, the proportion supplied by the 
United States has been maintained or in- 
creased in recent years. In some others, 
however, such as aluminum, leaf tobacco, 
and wheat, the share of Japanese imports 
supplied by the United States has de- 
creased. The percentage of raw cotton 
supplied by this country rose from 1929 
to 1932, but has since fallen. 


Speaking of “third markets,” the 
Tariff Commission’s Report says: 


For the most part, however, our export 
commodities are different from those of 
Japan, and our principal foreign markets 
are not important markets for Japan. For 
this reason the expansion of Japan’s export 
trade has not been a major factor affecting 
the variations in the total trade of the 
United States in third countries. It has 
affected principally the exports of countries 
other than the United States. 


Trane Must Be Recrerocau 


International trade cannot operate 
only one way. If a nation will sell, 
it must also buy. It cannot sell for 
goldalone. The vast accumulation of 
gold by the United States since the 
conclusion of the World War did not 
save your people from sharing in the 
world-wide depression. You have suf- 
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fered like others. Gold is only a me- 
dium of exchange. It cannot be 
eaten, woven into clothing, or used in 
the construction of dwellings, nor does 
it make good machinery. It is not 
even actual reserve of the necessities 
of human existence; it is only a symbol 
of that reserve accepted by men as a 
means for exchange. International 
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trade must be in the long run an 
exchange of desirable commodities. 
There is no other way to maintain it. - 
Nature compels peoples to recognize 
the fact that if they will profit they 
must also let others doso. If they will 
live they must also let others live. 
This, I am sure, is a principle to which 
all well-disposed Americans will agree. 


His Excellency Hirosi Saito is Ambassador of 
Japan to the United States. Since 1910 he has been 
in his country’s foreign service, first as attaché and 
secretary of the Embassies in Washington and Lon- 
don, later as consul in Seattle, consul-general in New 
York, and Counselor of Embassy at London. He 
was a member of the Japanese delegation to the 
Washington Arms Conference, the London Naval 
Conference, the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 


etc. 


Mr. Saito is the author of a book on “J. Ram- 


say MacDonald” and of “Japan’s Policies and Pur- 
poses” (1935), and is a contributor of articles to 
the 12th and 18th editions of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica. - 


Pan American Trade and Mexico 


By Francisco CASTILLO NÁJERA 


T HAS often been said that the 

World War of 1914 disclosed to 
the peoples of Europe and the United 
States the existence of Latin America 
as an economic factor. There is a 
great deal of truth in such a belief. 
European nations were too busy war- 
ring against each other to think seri- 
ously of their economic development. 
And yet war made it necessary for 
them to seek in foreign markets the 
articles and products so urgently 
needed to go on fighting. The armies 
needed nitrates, copper, and manga- 
nese. The men needed food and 
clothing. 


OPENING or Latin AMERICA TO 
Unrrep STATES 


In a little book on Latin America, 
written by Mr. Stephen Duggan and 
published in 1936 by the World Peace 
Foundation, I found the following re- 
marks concerning the part played 
by the World War in bringing out 
the economic importance of Latin 
America: 


Industrial establishments in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany were diverted to war 
industries and the British and Germans 
practically withdrew from the Latin 
American field except as buyers. But 
since the Latin Americans had to have 
the manufactured goods to which they 
had become accustomed, especially since 
the war had increased their buying capac- 
ity to so great an extent, they turned 
to the United States, which alone could 
provide these goods. The result was 
the development of our commerce with 
Latin America to an astonishing extent. 
After the war the British and Germans 
returned to Latin America and regained 
most of their former trade in such indus- 
tries as textiles and chemicals. But the 


Americans in the meantime had stimulated 
new wants and desires. Automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, heavy machinery for port 
developments and road building, office 
equipment and electrical apparatus, such 
as refrigerators and vacuum cleaners for 
domestic use, won a big market. 


Whatever be the cause of Latin 
America’s economic discovery, it must 
be said that today out of an approxi- 
mate total of twelve billion dollars 
of foreign capital invested in Latin 
America, the United States alone has 
contributed half that sum; that is to 
say, six billion dollars. And, as re- 
corded by Mr. Duggan in the book 
which I have just mentioned, three 
quarters of that huge total of Ameri- 
can investments in Latin America has 
been invested since the war. 

Thus it seems that the World War 
is responsible, as far as our subject 
is concerned, for the following two 
major factors: first, the closing of 
European exports to Latin America; 
and second, the opening of the Latin 
American market to the United States 
exporters. 


Comparative Importance or Pan 
Ammrican TRADE 

In order to convey to you the 
significance of this relatively new 
market, allow me to say here that, 
according to the official statistics pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Mexico and Cuba 
occupied in 1935 the seventh and 
eighth places, respectively, among 
your twenty-five best customers. I 
shall mention only the first ten: 

Great Britain ranks first, buying an- 
nually more than 433 million dollars’ 
worth of United States products; 
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Canada, second with more than 323 
million dollars; Japan, third with over 
203 million; France, fourth with nearly 
117 million; Germany, fifth with 
nearly 92 million; Italy, sixth with 
over 72 million; Mexico, seventh 
with nearly 66 million; Cuba, eighth 
with over 60 million; Belgium, ninth 
with over 58 million; Australia, tenth 
with over 57 million. 

In other words, Mexico, which ranks 
proudly as your best Latin American 
customer on the Continent, bought 
from you in 1935 almost as much as 
Italy; and Mexico and Cuba together 
buy from you more than Italy, Ger- 
many, or France. 

Many people talk about Pan Ameri- 
canism, but few of them know its 
practical meaning, and few of them 
realize its possibilities. 

So that you may better understand 
the importance of Pan American trade, 
I here mention more significant statis- 
tics. 

During the year 1934, the percent- 
age of imports from the United States 
was as follows, for each of your twelve 
best Latin American customers: Hon- 
duras bought over 70 per cent of its 
foreign goods from the United States; 
Panama, over 61 per cent; Mexico, 
nearly 61 per cent; Nicaragua, nearly 
59 per cent; Ecuador, over 58 per cent; 
Dominican Republic, nearly 57 per 
cent; Cuba, over 56 per cent; Guate- 
mala, 51 per cent; Salvador, over 49 
per cent; Haiti, over 48 per cent; 
Costa Rica, nearly 48 per cent; and 
Venezuela, over 45 per cent. 

The highest percentage of national 
exports from Latin American coun- 
tries to the United States, was as fol- 
lows: Panama sold nearly 96 per cent 
of its exports to the United States; 
Cuba, over 75 per cent; Honduras, 
nearly 72 per cent; Colombia, nearly 
66 per cent; Mexico, nearly 52 per 
cent; Nicaragua, nearly 50 per cent; 
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Ecuador, over 45 per cent; Brazil, 
nearly 40 per cent; Costa Rica, nearly 
35 per cent; Guatemala, over 34 per 
cent; Chile, 29 per cent; and Domini- 
can Republic, over 20 per cent. 

These data are taken from the 
League of Nations Statistical Year 
Book 1934-1935, the International 
Trade Statistics 1984, and the Review 
of World Trade 1984. 


LATIN AMERICAN ARTICLES 
OF EXPORT 


It is very seldom that we diplomats 
have a chance to use statistical figures. 
As you know, we usually prefer words 
to facts. They sound nicer, they are 
easier to find, and they are not very 
compromising. 

Since you business-minded people 
do not share with diplomats or politi- 
clans an aversion for clear figures, I am 
not afraid to give you more percent- 
ages relating to this subject of vital 
importance to the life of our continent. 
They will help you to understand the 
true character of Latin American 
trade. They will help you to see that 
most countries of our continent are 
really what we could call “one-product 
countries”: 

More than 21 per cent of Argentina’s 
exports are wheat and flour, and 21 
per cent corn. Nearly 80 per cent of 
Bolivia’s exports are tin. More than 
65 per cent of Chile’s exports are ni- 
trates and copper. More than 54 per 
cent of Colombia’s and nearly 65 per 
cent of Costa Rica’s exports are coffee. 
More than 68 per cent of the Domini- 
can Republic’s exports are sugar. 
More than 92 per cent of Guatemala’s 
exports are coffee and bananas. 
Nearly 71 per cent of Haiti’s and more 
than 92 per cent of Salvador’s exports 
are coffee. More than 78 per cent of 
Honduras’s exports, 49 per cent of 
Nicaragua’s, and 86 per cent of Pana- 
ma’s are bananas. Nearly 90 per cent 
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of Venezuela’s exports are petroleum. 

As for Mexico, the figures are as 
follows: gold and silver, more than 34 
per cent; petroleum, 21 per cent; ores, 
other than gold and silver, 15 per cent. 

You have around one billion dollars 
of United States money invested in 
Mexico. The greater part of it is in 
mining and smelting; also petroleum. 
These two take up more than half a 
billion. The rest goes mostly into 
railroads, electric power, and banking. 
Of less importance are your invest- 
ments in telephones, tobacco, sugar, 
automobiles, cement, and water dams. 
None of these investments amounts 
to more than five million dollars. Still 
less in volume, and yet of appreciable 
importance, are your enterprises of 
cattle, printing press manufacture, 
banana plantations, chicle, salt, hotels, 
and so forth. 


Economic Conprrions ın Mexico 


Those are your investments in 
Mexico, Let us now consider very 
briefly the main economic features of 
the country in which you hold so high 
astake. The Department of National 
Economy released a few days ago 
some very important statements 
which will convey to you the signifi- 
cance of Mexican trade. 

Mexico’s balance of trade is highly 
satisfactory. In 1935 the value of 
our exports amounted to 750 million 
pesos; in 1934 they were 644 million; 
while the figure for 1933 did not ex- 
ceed 365 million pesos. 

In 1930 the value of mining produc- 
tion was less than 292 million pesos; 
in 1935, over 413 million. 

The value of gold output in 1930 
was nearly 28 million pesos. Last 
year it was 85 million. 

The value of silver output in 1930 
was nearly 84 million pesos. In 1935 
it jumped to more than 175 million. 

Even the value of oil production 
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went from nearly 81 million pesos in 
1930 to more than 137 million in 1935. 

As to our foreign trade, our imports 
in 1930 were 350 million; in 1935, 406 
million. Our exports jumped from 
459 million in 1930 to almost twice 
that amount in 1935. 

Bank deposits also doubled, in 1935, 
the figure of 1931. They are today 
nearly 460 million pesos. 

In December 1930, banks had 
opened credits to the extent of 230 
millions. In December 1935 those 
credits were 306 million pesos. 

Unemployment has shown progres- 
sive diminution since 1932. In that 
year there were nearly 380 thousand 
men out of work, while in December 
1935 there were only around 182 
thousand unemployed, despite the 
fact that the population of Mexico 
has increased until it is now over 18 
million people; and also despite the 
fact that we have absorbed many 
thousands of Mexican workers who 
were unemployed in the United States. 

This does not prove, of course, that 
Mexico has reached its goal. Very 
far from it! Without exaggerating, 
I dare say that we are only beginning. 
The economically active population of 
Mexico in 1930 hardly included five 
million persons, constituting 31 per 
cent of the total population. The rest 
of the population, nearly 70 per cent, 
weighs upon that minority, whose 
standard of living is still impressively 
low. 

Our sanitary conditions are still 
deficient. We are just starting to 
build our network of highways. 

So that you may immediately real- 
ize the efforts that the Administra- 
tion of my country is making in the 
fields of agriculture and education, 
allow me to tell you that up to 1933 
not less than 25 million acres of land 
had been granted to nearly one million 
peasant families who before the Revo- 
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lution did not own an inch of land. 
As to education, we Mexicans are 
proud to say that nearly 20 per cent 
of our budget is entirely devoted to 
educational purposes. We believe 
that this percentage, which sets a true 
world record, is more eloquent than 
words, to show the extent of our ef- 
forts in that important direction. 


Lack or CAPITAL AND RESOURCES 


But let us go back to our subject of 
Pan American trade. A glance at the 
trade charts of the great majority of 
Latin American countries will show 
to the intelligent observer that those 
countries are still in their infancy as 
far as their trade is concerned. We 
are still going through the semi-colon- 
ial stage. We have practically no in- 
dustry, and our exportations of raw 
material are most of the time confined 
to one or two products. In brief: we 
need capital! 

One of the primary reasons for this 
lack of capital in Latin America is 
that the most fundamental source of 
wealth—the land—does not yield sub- 
stantial revenue. Professor Clarence 
F. Jones, in his chapter on “South 
American Economic Prospects and 
Possibilities” in the very interesting 
book Modern Hispanic America, 
edited in 1933 by Professor A. Curtis 
Wilgus of George Washington Uni- 
versity, has pointed out this fact with 
great accuracy. 

In order to break the vast holdings 
of land granted since the early days 
of her political life, Mexico has 
adopted the well-known Agrarian 
Policy, which I shall not discuss here. 

When I say that we Latin Ameri- 
cans are still for the most part in our 
economic infancy, I should add that 
less than 5 per cent of our continent 
is today under cultivation. And as 
pointed out by Professor Jones in his 
chapter which I have just mentioned, 
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two countries, Brazil and Argentina, 
have nine tenths of this cultivated 
land. 

In my opinion, one of the most 
alarming errors of the Latin American 
mentality lies in the deep, universal, 
and harmful illusion about our so- 
called “natural resources.” We have 
oil, mines, and fruits of all kinds. It 
seems that all we have to do, to be 
happy, is to lie down and sleep. 

We claim to have great wealth in 
mineral production. 


However [writes Professor Jones], lest 
overemphasis be placed on the mineral 
production of the Latin American Con- 
tinent, it should be stated that the value 
of the coal produced by England is several 
times the value of the total mineral output 
of South America. 


So, we lack not only money, but also 
coal! 


In known reserves, the continent pos- 
sesses less than one of the minor coal 
states of the United States. Coal is found 
in small fields in most of the Republics of 
Latin America; but the output is Jess than 
three million tons for the entire continent. 
This equals one tenth of one per cent of 
world production; little Belgium produc- 
ing five times as much as all South America. 


Then, we have no industry. The 
same sources point out that condi- 
tions restricting manufacturing indus- 
tries in the continent include: first, 
the sparse population; second, the lack 
of fuel for manufacturing; third, the 
lack of capital for investment in in- 
dustries; and fourth, the better oppor- 
tunities afforded in other fields. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


I have tried my best to call your 
attention to some important aspects 
of Latin American trade, stressing 
those which are peculiar to my own 
country. I have also tried to show 
you where our deficiencies lie. I shall 
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not dare, however, to enter the domain 
of the possibilities which we offer, not 
only for the trade with your great 
country, but for the world trade as 
well. It is evident that if we keep on 
improving the social and economic 
factors of each of the twenty Latin 
American Republics, this continent, 
our America, will give to the world an 
example which will be the pride of 
future generations. 

This social and economic trans- 
formation requires all kinds of sacri- 
fices. But the goal which we are pur- 
suing is worth it. We ask of you two 
things: first, patience; second, faith. 
Do not let social reforms frighten you! 
Without them, the transformation of 
Latin America—I rather should say 
of my country—is impossible. 

But only an obtuse mentality can 
fail to see that the higher the standard 
‘of living of the great masses of our 
population, the greater will also be 
the contribution of our countries, not 
only to world trade but to world civili- 
zation and world culture as well. 


Answers to CHARGES 


As far as Mexico is concerned, every 
one knows that it has been the target 
of unqualified propaganda. Some 
people say that we are, through our 
social reforms, systematically destroy- 
ing our economic structure. The ex- 
traordinary progress experienced by 
Mexico since the Revolution of 1910 
is Mexico’s best answer to this kind 
of talk. 

Some people also claim that we 
stand strongly against foreign capital. 
To this let me conclude with the fol- 
lowing words said in 1935 by President 
Cardenas of Mexico: 


We are not in a position to engage in 
enterprises which require large capital, as 
we have not had the opportunity to ac- 
cumulate it. For this reason, foreign 
capital will be welcome, provided it recog- 
nizes the economic rights of the workers 
and does not seek special privileges such 
as are not accorded Mexican capital. 

Nothing is more useful than capital 
which is willing to share in our own 
destinies. 


His Excellency Dr. Francisco Castillo Ndjera is 


Ambassador of Mexico to the United States, and has 
represented his Government in China, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, France, and Austria, and at the League 
of Nations, also in many international congresses 
and conferences. He has been professor of pathol- 
ogy, urology, and forensic medicine at the School 
of Medicine of Mexico City, the Army Medical 
School, and the National University of Mexico, and 
was Brigadier-General Physician-Surgeon in the 
Mexican Army. He is a member of many scientific, 
literary, and cultural societies and founder of three 
of them, and is author of numerous publications. 


Commercial Relations Between Cuba and the 
United States 


By GUILLERMO PATTERSON Y DE JÁUREGUI 


HE plan of the Academy of World 

Economics to prepare a program 
for Foreign Trade Week is an excellent 
one from every point of view. “The 
prosperity of the country is closely 
interwoven with foreign trade” as Mr. 
Alexander V. Dye recently stated, 
“since employment is affected by the 
activities of the mines, factories, fields, 
forests and transportation companies, 
whose products and services are in 
demand throughout the world.” I 
also agree with Mr. Dye that “Foreign 
Trade Week justifies the serious interest 
of every individual in this country,” 
for it will contribute to the forming 
of a more enlightened and intelligent 
opinion upon foreign trade policy prob- 
lems. 


Encournacine OUTLOOK 
FOR CUBA 


Yesterday a new President of the 
Republic was inaugurated in Cuba, Dr. 
Miguel Mariano Gomez, whose recent 
visit to the United States, during 
which he. visited Washington, has 
served, as the result of the generous 
hospitality extended him everywhere, 
to increase the feeling of esteem and 
friendship which Dr. Gomez has for 
this noble and great Nation. 

Liberally elected by the people at 
a recognized impartial election, to- 
gether with a new Congress and Pro- 
vincial and Municipal authorities, Dr. 
Gomez inaugurates a new era in the 
history of Cuba with the reéstablish- 
ment of a government, the powers of 
which emanate directly from the will of 
the people expressed in the ballot 
boxes. This pleasant political fact 
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coincides with a noticeable improve- 
ment in the economic situation of 
Cuba, the result of the beneficial effects 
of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty in 
force. Thus everything concurs to 
create a state of things favorable to the 
development of business in the Island. 

That encouraging outlook should 
undoubtedly be pleasing, from a purely 
moral aspect, to the innumerable and 
valuable friends of Cuba in the United 
States, many of whom have aided us 
nobly in one way or another in over- 
coming the difficulties of the last few 
years; but in addition to this feeling 
of satisfaction, the new era which has 
commenced in Cuba offers a wonderful 
opportunity for both sides to lend all 
efforts to increase commercial inter- 
course until it reaches the high cyphers 
which it enjoyed during the years 
previous to the depression. 

The fact that such business may 
reach really important figures is one 
that is easy to demonstrate. Cuba is 
a country of comparatively small pop- 
ulation, but its capacity of consumption 
is very large. ‘This is due to the fact 
that owing to the position and geo- 
graphical conditions of the Island, the 
Cubans have learned to know and 
enjoy all the improvements of civiliza- 
tion as these improvements have taken 
place. 


TRANSPORTATION FACIATIES 


The shape of the Island, long and 
narrow, with many ports and docks 
along both of its coasts, has always 
aided maritime communication, the, 
most rapid and economical of all. 
There is not a single place within 
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national territory more distant than 
thirty or forty miles from a seaport 
accessible to all kinds of ships. In 
addition to this, the railroads which 
extend from one extreme of the Island 
to the other, in a line equidistant from 
both coasts, connect all the important 
towns and production zones with the 
ports most advantageously situated. 
An extensive highway system, the axis 
of which is the great Central Highway 
constructed within the last few years, 
which extends from Pinar del Rio to 
Santiago de Cuba, completes, together 
with automobile transportation at all 
hours, the service given by the railroad 
companies. 

The most distant place in Cuba is 
not more than a three-day trip from 
New York, making use of the cheapest 
system of commerce, that of maritime 
transport. Of those three days, sev- 
enty hours are taken up by the sea 
trip, and one or two hours at the most 
by the transportation by railroad or 
highway, if the shipment is unloaded 
at the port nearest to its destination. 

As the result of this facility of com- 
munication and transport, the com- 
bined result of geography and human 
industry, the American exporter may 
place any article from a warehouse or 
store in New York in the hands of the 
Cuban consumer in less time and at a 
lower cost in freight than are required 
to place said article in the possession 
of millions of consumers in certain 
regions of the United States proper. 


DESIRE ror MODERN 
COMFORTS 


The habit of consuming American 
products, or better, perhaps, the neces- 
sity for consuming them, the basis of 
our commercial relations with the 
United States, is very pronounced in 
Cuba. This necessity has been cre- 
ated not only by that facility of being 
in contact with the great commercial 
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centers of the world, but also by the 
development of primary, secondary, 
and superior education and of the hab- 
its of hygiene and civilized life in all 
classes of society. The Cuban, even 
the peasant from the most remote lo- 
calities, is familiar with the thousands 
upon thousands of articles which in- 
dustry of man has created to satisfy 
the natural desire for a more healthy, 
pleasant, and comfortable life. 

But the Cuban not only is familiar 
with those articles from books, news- 
papers, and magazines, or from having 
seen them in the stores of the nearest 
town or in the home of some wealthy 
neighbor, but has personally used them 
at some time or other, when the high 
price of sugar permitted him to enjoy 
the novelties of civilization in dress, 
household furniture and furnishings, 
radios, automobiles, telephones, elec- 
tric lights, and so forth, in addition to 
agricultural machinery and work tools 
destined to facilitate and increase the 
yield of human labor. 

The Cuban experienced all of this 
once, and for good or for bad, depend- 
ing upon the manner in which things 
are judged, he will not resign himself 
to surrender the comforts and material 
pleasures of a more enjoyable life of 
higher standard. The lack of resources, 
when he cannot sell his sugar cane, to- 
bacco, or fruits and vegetables at a 
good price, prevents him from satisfy- 
ing the desire for a better life; but the 
desire is there just the same, alive, im- 
perious, latent, under constant strain, 
awaiting the opportunity to be satis- 
fied. When this occasion presents it- 
self, the effects are not only felt in 
Cuba, but are reflected strongly upon 
the farms, factories, and great com- 
mercial centers of the United States, in 
virtue of the great purchases amount- 
ing to one hundred million dollars or 
more which the Cuban importers make 
in the American market. 
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EXTENT OF CUBAN Imports 
FROM UNITED STATES 


I shall state some data which will 
make evident the fact to which I have 
just referred. In doing so, I shall 
omit the high figures of $235,500,000, 
$278,400,000, and $515,200,000, reached 
by the Cuban imports of American 
products in the years 1918, 1919, and 
1920, respectively, because said im- 
ports correspond to the period of enor- 
mous and accidental inflation of prices 
which took place at the termination of 
the World War. I shall merely make 
use of the figures of 1921 to 1930, a 
ten-year period of normal trade. Dur- 
ing that decade, the United States ex- 
ported to Cuba merchandise to the 
value of $1,571,893,000. This gives us 
an annual average of $157,187,300. 
During none of those ten years, with 
the exception of 1930 in which the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff was approved, 
were American exports to Cuba less 
than $127,000,000. During the three 
years which may well be considered as 
normal, namely, 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
the average American exports to Cuba 
were $196,966,000. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion 
that the United States may, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, export to Cuba 
merchandise to the value of $157,- 
000,000 or $196,000,000 a year, pro- 
vided, of course, that conditions are 
more or less favorable. Nevertheless, 
that splendid trade was destroyed by 
the high Hawley-Smoot tariff, to the 
extent of being reduced to the insig- 
nificant sum of $25,009,000 in 1933. 

We Cubans are fully aware of the 
fact that owing to the climatic condi- 
tions of the Island and to the impossi- 
bility of developing on a large scale 
certain industries for which we lack 
capital, raw materials, and fuel, it 
has always been necessary and will con- 
tinue to be necessary for Cuba to im- 
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port a great many articles. It is im- 
possible for us to exist without them 
unless we abandon civilized life. 

We likewise know that the majority 
of the articles we need are produced 
in the United States, and that nowhere 
can we obtain them of better grade 
and more suitable to our taste. Con- 
sequently there exists in Cuba a gen- 
eral desire to acquire in this country 
all articles of foreign production that 
the people find it necessary to import 
and consume. 

That desire is so strong that it has 
no limit other than that imposed by 
the acquisitive capacity of the indi- 
viduals, which depends upon produc- 
tion and exportation. It could be 
enormous, because history teaches us 
that the productive power of Cuba is 
extraordinary. It suffices to recall, in 
order to be convinced of this fact, that 
in 1929 Cuba marketed 5,129,000 tons 
of sugar, without diminishing the yield 
of its other crops. 

In its final analysis, commerce is 
merely an exchange of products. The 
purchases that Cuba may make are 
closely related to its sales. The United 
States would only have to increase its 
imports of Cuban products in order to 
see a direct, proportionate, and im- 
mediate multiplication of its exporta- 
tion of American products to the Island. 
The Cuban, from habit and tempera- 
ment, has no limit in his expenditures. 
We buy as far as our money lasts. It 
is a peculiarity of our psychology— 
perhaps, to a certain extent, of the 
psychology of all Latin Americans. 
In no other place could a considerable 
part of the surpluses of American pro- 
duction be more easily placed, or with 
greater advantages, than in Cuba. 


Unrrep STATES SURPLUSES 


Now then, the exportation of the 
agricultural and industrial surpluses of 
the United States, according to the 
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opinions of reputable American au- 
thorities on economic and commercial 
problems, is one of the greatest neces- 
sities of this country. My illustrious 
friend, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 


recently said: 


The foreign trade program of this Gov- 
ernment is based fundamentally upon what 
to us is an indisputable assumption— 
namely, that our domestic recovery can be 
neither complete nor durable unless our 
surplus-creating branches of production 
succeed in regaining at least a substantial 
portion of their lost foreign markets. Our 
production of cotton, lard, tobacco, fruits, 
eopper, petroleum products, automobiles, 
machinery, electrical and office appliances, 
and a host of other specialties is geared to 
a scale of operation, the output of which 
exceeds domestic consumption by 10 to 50 
per cent. In his message to Congress 
recommending the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the President urged the 
need of restoring foreign markets in order 
that our surplus-producing industries may 
be spared, in part at least, the heart- 


breaking readjustments that must be neces- , 


sary if the shrinkage of American foreign 
commerce remains permanent. 


Again, the Honorable Francis B. 
Sayre has stated the following con- 
clusions: 


At the heart of the difficulties which we 
are facing is the problem of unsalable sur- 
pluses. Here is the first of our underlying 
problems. Because of America’s high 
productive capacity, upon which our stand- 
ard of living in large part depends, this 
country normally produces more of certain 
types of goods, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, than can be profitably sold in the 
domestic market. These surplus products, 
from the very first days of the Nation, have 
been marketed abroad. . . . Unless we can 
export and sell abroad our surplus produc- 
tion, we must face a violent dislocation of 
our whole domestic economy. Interna- 


1 Address by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
before the General Session of the 24th Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1936. 
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tional trade is an essential part of our na- 
tional economy. The value of our cotton, 
our wheat, our lard, our automobiles, and 
the like, depends directly upon whether or 
not we can find markets for them. Na- 
tional wealth today depends upon trade. 
Cripple a nation’s trade and you strike 
directly at its wealth2 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace describes the difficulties of 
the farmers as being due to the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses, as follows: 


Since 1920, farmers’ troubles have largely 
been the result of difficulties growing out of 
their unprotected export position. The 
collapse of the war market, coupled with a 
high industrial tariff policy and great for- 
eign indebtedness to the United States, and 
coincident with a shift on the farms from 
animal to tractive power, left the farmers 
with some fifty million acres excess under 
cultivation. The products of these acres 
could no longer be sold profitably abroad, 
and piling up at home, they smashed prices 
for the home market as well.’ 


And lastly, Mr. Henry F. Grady has 
described the disadvantages from the 
accumulation of surpluses in the fol- 
lowing clear phraseology: 


If our foreign trade which absorbs the 
surplus resulting from.and necessary to the 
high level of our agricultural and industrial 
productivity should be cut off, what would 
the result be? Not only the workers di- 
rectly engaged in export industry, but also 
those who indirectly produce for export 
markets would join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Furthermore, factories relying 
upon imported materials for production 
would have to close down, adding further 
to economic distress and unemployment. 
Without cargoes our ships would lie idle, 
and enterprises closely affiliated with for- 
eign trade, such as banking, marine insur- 
ance, warehousing, and transportation, 
would be seriously affected. The domestic 


2 Francis Bowes Sayre, “The Question of Self- 
Sufficiency,” in this volume. 

3 Address of Secretary Wallace before Meeting 
of Farmers at University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., May 4, 1936. . 
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market would be glutted with goods in- 
tended forforeign consumers. Prices would 
drop, purchasing power would shrink, busi- 
ness would stagnate. A great depression 
would settle upon us from which there would 
be no recovery, for economic activity would 
be reduced permanently to a lower level. 


I could, without difficulty, multiply 
these citations, adding similar expres- 
sions no less eloquent. 


OPPORTUNITY ror CUBAN- 
Unirep Srares TRADE 


If the accumulation of surpluses is 
the fundamental cause of the depres- 
sion and of unemployment in the 
United States, it is evident that in the 
development of this Nation’s trade 
with Cuba, it has an effective means of 
contributing towards recovery. The 
present administration, of course, un- 
derstood it that way, in celebrating 
with Cuba the new Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty. In 1933 the exportation of 
American products to Cuba amounted 
to only $25,000,000. In 1935, as the 
result of the Treaty, said exports in- 
creased in value to a little over $60,- 
000,000. This represents an increase 
of $35,000,000, or 140 per cent, in a 
little over a year. However, as has 
already been stated, the average of 
American exports to Cuba from 1921 
to 1930 was $157,187,300. It should 
therefore be noted that it would re- 
quire an increase of at least $97,000,000 
to reach the previous average. 

The Cuban people who purchased 
those $157,000,000 worth of American 
merchandise are still there, just a few 
miles from the coast of the United 
States, and are anxious to acquire sim- 
ilar products in the same or greater 
quantity. In order for them to do so, 
it is only necessary that the United 

4 Address of Henry F. Grady, Chief, Division 
of Trade Agreements, Department of State, 
before the Annual Meeting of the Women’s 


International League for Peace and Freedom, 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 2, 1936. 
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States, in turn, purchase a sufficient 
quantity of Cuban products. The 
importation of sugar, vegetables, and 
other products being subject to re- 
stricted quotas, the Island’s exports 
cannot be greater for the moment. It 
is to be expected, however, that as con- 
sumption in the United States grows, 
the Island’s quota will be granted pro- 
portionate increases. i 

Along that road, Cuba and the 
United States, persisting in that wise 
policy, without injuring any existing 
interests, will be able gradually to 
increase commercial intercourse to the 
satisfactory figures it enjoyed during 
the decade of 1921 to 1930. The Unit- 
ed States in that case will be helping 
to create a state of prosperity in Cuba. 
The Cuban people, by absorbing an 
important portion of the agricultural 
and industrial production of the United 
States, will help to maintain the high 
standard of living of the American 
people. The bases of this trade policy 
have already been established; it is 
only necessary that they be consoli- 
dated more and more each day and 
firmly advanced along the path being 
followed. i 


WORLD CONDITIONS AN INCENTIVE 
TO CLOSER RELATIONS 


The reasons that should induce Cuba 
and the United States to broaden and 
increase their commercial relations are 
not confined to those which have been 
briefly stated. There are others very 
closely connected with the unfortu- 
nate, confused, and insecure present 
situation of business throughout the 
world. Without permitting ourselves 
to be dragged down by pessimism, 
without exaggerating the ills of this 
period, and with the ardent desire that 
those ills shall soon find efficient relief 
to the benefit of mankind, we cannot 
close our eyes to the reality that we find 
ourselves in a period of restlessness and 
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of severe changes, during which there 
may be war and misfortune as well as 
peace and well-being. 

Let us hope that the experienced 
statisticians and the able statesmen 
who govern the destinies of the prin- 
cipal nations in these years of trial will 
be able to find, through their devotion 
to the cause of peace, justice, and good 
understanding between peoples, pru- 
dent means of settling peacefully and 
satisfactorily the many and great prob- 
lems that await solution. Let us like- 
wise trust that by opening up broader 
channels to international commerce by 
reaching what might well be termed the 
economic disarmament of nations—a 
task already undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the in- 
spiration of the “good-neighbor policy” 
—headway may be made everywhere 
which will encourage world trade and 
favor the tides of peace and good 
understanding throughout the world. 

But while we await such a pleasant 
outcome and help to secure it in ac- 
cordance with our strength, does it not 
seem prudent that two peoples so close 
as those of Cuba and the United States, 
joined by so many ties of traditional 
friendship and of mutual interest, 
should come closer together spiritually, 
with absolute confidence, should study 
in a frank manner, with fairness and 
good faith, the best method of inten- 
sifying their commercial intercourse, 
and should serve and help each other, 
offering to the world a practical, posi- 
tive, and eloquent example of good 
understanding and of good neighbors? 
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If to the good fortune of everyone the 
world should enter the road to greater 
tranquillity, peace, and security, we 
should have the satisfaction of having 
helped to send it forward along that 
road by our example. And if, unfor- 
tunately, the blindness of men, the 
violence of fashion, the irreconcilable 
conflict of interests, and the sad destiny 
of mankind should cause restlessness, 
disorder, confusion, and danger to per- 
sist, we should be at a distance. from 
such whirlwinds. The Cubans and the 
Americans would be found united in 
labor, in production, in the advanta- 
geous exchange of their commercial 
products, and in their dedication to 
the constructive and forever beneficial 
work of peace. We should also be 
united in the firm purpose of keeping 
ourselves at a safe distance from, al- 
though not indifferent to, the human 
suffering caused by revolutions, wars, 
and disasters. ; 

I sincerely believe that this method 
of understanding the problems of the 
commercial relations between Cubans 
and Americans is fundamentally ad- 
justed to the wise and prudent teach- 
ings and warnings of the founders of 
this great Nation, as well as to the real 
interests of Cuba. I likewise believe 
that it does not involve the slightest 
shadow of hostility towards any nation 
in America or in the world, nor the 
purpose of injuring any of them. For 
this reason I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it for the consideration of 
men of intelligence, foresight, practical 
spirit, and good will, of this country. 


His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de 
Jáuregui is Ambassador of Cuba to the United 
States. He has had along and distinguished career 
as a diplomatist and statesman, having served his 
country in many posts, notably as Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James and as Undersecretary of 
State of Cuba, before coming to Washington to rep- 
resent his Government in February 1935. 
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Huvson, Maner O. By Pacific Means. 
Pp. vi, 200. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. $2.50. 

By virtue of experience, Professor Hud- 
son is well qualified to speak on the subject 
under consideration. The reading of his 
little book reveals a qualification of still 
another kind. Professor Hudson fervently 
believes in the cause which he expounds, 
and equally in its ultimate success. Never- 
theless, he concedes that while the estab- 
lishment of the machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes is one 
thing, the willingness of the nations to settle 
their disputes by the pacific means made 
available is another matter. 

Speaking of the Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907, Professor Hudson points out 
that the undertaking of the forty-five signa- 
tories to have recourse, before an appeal to 
arms, to the good offices or mediation of 
one or more friendly states, was limited by 
the stipulation “as far as circumstances al- 
low”’—a, “weasel phrase” which “sucks all 
the life out of the seeming obligation.” 
The arbitration treaties signed between 
1899 and 1914, Professor Hudson admits, 
“may have had some positively harmful 
results in creating a false sense of security.” 
The terms employed in them were too elas- 
tic, reducing “the treaties to mere agree- 
ments to agree to arbitrate.” “It was 
possible for a party to say that any partic- 
ular dispute involved its ‘national honor’ 
and ‘vital interests,’ with the result that 
the seeming obligation of the treaty would 
become inapplicable.” Thus “the Hague 
tradition proved too fragile to prevent the 
World War.” But “a sacrifice of ten mil- 
lion lives created a necessity for a new 
beginning.” Then came the League of Na- 
tions and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as more perfect and effective 
pieces of machinery for the settlement of 
disputes by pacific means. 

Concerning the League, Professor Hud- 
son says Article 13 of the Covenant “tends 
to give the false impression that it ad- 
umbrates the compulsory arbitration of 


disputes ‘which cannot be settled by di- 
plomacy,’ but its obligation is limited to 
those disputes which the parties ‘recognize 
to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
or judicial settlement.” Thus again there 
is manifest the difficulty of inducing the na- 
tions to make use of the machinery avail- 
able. 

As to the Court, disagreement arose 
among the prospective signatories of the 
Statute concerning the extent to which each 
was to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The result was the “optional 
clause,” leaving to the signatories the de- 
termination of that extent. Once more 
there followed a stately series of treaties 
seeking to secure the consent of the nations 
to widen the scope of disputes to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration and adjudication. 
As Professor Hudson states, “few of the 
special bipartite treaties have been applied 
in controversy, and no dispute has been 
disposed of in application of the provisions 
of the Geneva General Act. Few of the 
numerous conciliation commissions now in 
existence have been ċalled upon to func- 
tion.” The Sino-Japanese and Italo- 
Ethiopian escapades stand out glaringly as- 
failures of Japan and Italy to abide by 
commitments under Covenant, Statute, 
and treaties signed. 

Professor Hudson has to his credit the 
frank admission of the shortcomings of the 
machinery, old and new, and of the failures 
of signatories to Covenant, Statute, and 
countless treaties, to live up to commit- 
ments for the resort to the pacific way of 
settling disputes. By virtue of this admis- 
sion he places an obligation upon all, friends 
and foes of League and Court, to follow 
him in his demonstration of the actual 
progress which has been made in the settle- 
ment of disputes by conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, and adjudication—in spite of short- 
comings of the machinery and of failures 
of nations to live up to commitments. 
Even the skeptic will not find it easy to 
dismiss as insignificant the fact that Great 
Britain and Turkey settled their dispute 
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over the frontier of Iraq through the offices 
of the Council of the League; that Great 
Britain and France submitted to the Court 
their disagreement concerning certain na- 
tionality deerees issued by France in Tunis 
and French spheres of influence in Morocco; 
that Czechoslovakia and Poland, both 
highly inflamed by a frontier dispute, sub- 
mitted the case to the Court for an ad- 
visory opinion and abided by the ruling of 
the Court; that Norway repealed her proc- 
lamation of annexation of the eastern coast 
of Greenland when the Court termed the 
annexation a violation of the existing legal 
situation; that France restored the Free 
Zones when Switzerland secured a judg- 
ment of the Court holding their disestab- 
lishment illegal. 

Having thus duly read and pondered over 
all that Professor Hudson has to say about 
the failures and the successes of the League 
and the Court, the realist will say, de- 
liberately and emphatically: By all means, 
let us have and maintain an efficient ma- 
chinery for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes! Let us do what we can to induce 
all nations to avail themselves of that ma- 
chinery! But he will add with equal de- 
liberation and emphasis: Let us do one 
thing more! Let us concern ourselves with 
the most elementary causes of international 
disputes as the patent reasons for the fail- 
ures of nations to abide by their commit- 
ments to resort to the pacific way. Na- 
tions as organized multitudes of individuals 
have the disturbing desire to live and to 
secure the physical necessities of life—the 
have-nots as well as the have-it-alls. Per- 
haps even Japan, Italy, and Germany 
might exhibit greater appreciation of 
League, Court, and their way of settling 
disputes, if and when the advocates of the 
pacific way begin to concern themselves 
with the establishment of an efficient ma- 
chinery for the satisfactory distribution of 
the means of physical existence. 

JOHANNES Mattern 

Johns Hopkins University 


Bravery, Paws. Can We Stay Out of 
War? Pp. xiii, 288. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1986. $2.75. 

“This volume,” declares Charles A. Beard 
in his Introductory Note, “deserves a na- 
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tional audience on account of its theme and 
its merits.” Most students of American 
neutrality policy will agree. Professor 
Bradley has here made a valuable contribu- 
tion to clarity of thought on an issue which 
has generated far more heat than light. 
He has brought together in convenient 
form the major documents and statistics 
relevant to the issue. He reviews in turn 
the prospects of war abroad, the American 
stake outside the national frontiers, the 
effects of war upon these interests, and the 
possibilities of “a fair neutrality.” His 
concluding chapters seek answers to the 
questions: “Will It Work?” “Will It 
Hold?” “Is It Enough?” 

The author properly emphasizes the im- 
possibility of an American retreat in the 
name of neutrality to the cyclone cellar of 
complete economic isolationism, though his 
sponsor, Mr. Beard, sometimes writes as 
though he thought this feasible. Since the 
book was completed, in November 1935, 
Congress also has rejected this fantasy and 
has even abandoned all thought of a quota 
system to keep war exports down to a 
“normal” Jevel. Only arms and loans are 
barred. But if interests abroad cannot be 
abandoned, they must somehow be pro- 
tected in an insecure world. To seek their 
protection by reliance on national military 
or naval force means war. To protect 
them by insistence on traditional neutral 
trading rights leads to the same result. 
The only method of protection promising 
peace is American coöperation in a system 
of collective security for all nations. This 
alternative Congress and public opinion re- 
fuse to accept. The result is a dangerous 
muddle. Professor Bradley would resolve 
the muddle by a compromise between iso- 
lationism and codperation. He would have 
the United States implement the Kellogg 
Pact by reaching an agreement with the 
League powers for the definition of aggres- 
sion. He would have prior agreement 
reached as to American participation in 
sanctions. (How such participation would 
be possible on the basis of impartial em- 
bargoes against all belligerents, Pact-break- 
ers and Pact-observers alike, it is difficult 
to see.) Finally, like Professor Jessup 
of Columbia, he would have the United 
States codperate with other neutrals 
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to insure respect for neutral rights. 

Congress has already refused to take 
even these limited steps away from a myth- 
ical isolationism toward a system of col- 
lective security. By insisting upon the 
complete impartiality of embargoes, and 
leaving the President no discretion, Con- 
gress has in effect repudiated the Kellogg 
Pact and the Stimson Doctrine, flouted the 
League Covenant, and done much to make 
the world safe for aggression by depriving 
the victims of aggression of American arms 
and loans. Those who believe that “neu- 
trality” is obsolete and that the prevention 
and suppression of war through collective 
sanctions offer the best assurance of peace 
will regret that Professor Bradley has not 
presented more emphatically the case for 
American collaboration in the collective 
system. But apart from this point, which 
is unfortunately the crux of the matter, 
this volume should do much to diminish 
muddled thinking. Such works may create 
a more favorable atmosphere for real- 
istic legislation by the time the new act ex- 
pires. 

Frevericx L. SCHUMAN 
University of Chicago 


Durres, ALLeNn W., and Hamrox Fisa 
Armstrone. Can We Be Neutral? 
Pp.191. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., 1936. $1.50. 

This is a timely book by two well-known 
authors. Mr. Dulles has been a member of 
American delegations at various interna- 
tional conferences, and Mr. Armstrong is 
editor of Foreign Affairs and the author of 
books in that field. This book is short, 
simple, clear, and on the whole well-bal- 
anced. It sensibly assumes that neutrality 
is not a matter of law but of policy, and 
emphasizes the predominant economic 
aspects, while also taking into account such 
things as the psychology of public opinion. 
Without bothering with a mass of details 
and minor technicalities, it deals with our 
neutrality difficulties in the Napoleonic 
Wars and in the World War, and then takes 
up the legislative and administrative de- 
velopments here in 1935, appraising the 
different viewpoints now being advocated 
in various quarters in the United States, 
sprinkling the treatment with a good deal 
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of that common sense which is so often 
lacking in either “legalistic” or “moralistic” 
writings on the subject. 

The authors conclude with some plain 
Since the subject has 
become so controversial, it cannot be ex- 
pected that all readers will agree. The 
reviewer questions the judgment offered re- 
garding the “agrarian bloc” versus manu- 
facturing interests presented in Chapter 
IU, and there are many who will find them- 
selves opposed to the rather emphatic pro- 
posal that wide discretionary powers be 
vested in the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, the favor- 
able statements concerning the “trade at 
your own risk” policy move in the direction 
of much good sense. It may, in fact, be 
ventured that, had the authors fully under- 
stood the “cash and carry” idea as con- 
ceived by its advocates, their same line of 
reasoning might possibly have led them to 
that position. But probably the chief 
value of the work is not in its recommenda- 
tions but in its brief and largely impartial 
survey of the principal aspects of the sub- 
ject. The book becomes, therefore, a use- 
ful condensation of high lights even for 
specialists (the collection of documents in 
the appendix is particularly handy), and 
a sensible primer which every American 
citizen should read if he would, as indeed 
he should, proceed promptly toward formu- 
lating his own opinion on this, perhaps the 
most vital question before the American 
public today. 

Joun DONALDSON 
Georgetown University 


Tuomas, Norman. War, No Glory, No 
Profit, No Need. Pp. xi, 234. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1935. 
$1.50. 

It is an amazing fact that since the first 
World War scarcely a book has appeared 
defending the war system or attempting to 
glorify it. The romance seems for the 
most part to have disappeared from the 
battlefield. On the other hand, literally 
hundreds of books, including fiction, and 
thousands of pamphlets have come from 
the press exposing, in one manner or an- 
other, man’s greatest folly——war. ` 

Yet, while the world is not recovered 
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from the effects of the last collective mad- 
ness, and is weary of struggle, practically 
every civilized nation is now spending far 
more in war preparation and making 
greater preparation for the next war than 
ever before. Why this irrational behavior? 
Is there no way to stop it, or is man help- 
less to control his own destiny? 

The leading Socialist in this country 
answers with, War, No Glory, No Profit, 
No Need. As everyone knows, Mr. 
Thomas has been a relentless foe of war 
for many years. All during the days of the 
preparedness era in this country he stood 
against it, and during 1917-18 he remained 
a staunch pacifist. His experiences in help- 
ing the conscientious objector, and his in- 
terest in the subject, led him to write in 
1923 The Conscientious Objector in Amer- 
ica, which is the best book in the field. 

In spite of the extensive literature against 
war, the present book is one of the most 
readable and convincing. While summa- 
rizing much that has been written before, 
it is done with a freshness and directness of 
approach and an admirable restraint that 
are lacking in many another work devoted 
to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Thomas is realistic in pointing out 
war as the soldiers know it, and the con- 
trast to the popular versions taught and 
preached at home. For the most part, 
those who at the present time are loudest 
in their patriotic pronouncements and 
ballyhoo among the soldiers and patriotic 
groups are those who never saw service in 
the trenches. 

There is an effective analysis of the vari- 
ous reasons, actual and fictitious, that are 
supposed to lead men to fight. One thing 
seems quite certain, the common man does 
not want to go to war. He must be forced 
to go by propaganda and artificial stimula- 
tion. The author does not fall into the 
error of blaming it all on the capitalistic 
system or on some individual capitalists, 
but he does show how in these times the 
economic system with its imperialistic poli- 
cles inevitably aids in bringing on war. 

What is the cure for all this madness? 
After listing certain negative suggestions, 
such as refusing to fight, five major lines of 
attack are given: (1) “an immediate, sol- 
emn declaration of national policy by the 
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President and Congress that the United 
States will not supply, or permit its citizens 
to supply, arms, munitions, or financial sup- 
port to belligerents or prospective belliger- 
ents”; (2) a program for peace which will 
include the “largest measure of disarma- 
ment that the public can be persuaded to 
accept”; (8) discontinuance of imperialistic 
policies; (4) end of the insult to China and 
Japan of the exclusion laws; and (5) an 
intelligent application of the slogan, “Isola- 
tion from all that makes for war; codpera- 
tion with all that makes for peace.” 
Ray H. ABRAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


RusseLL, Frank M. Theories of Interna- 
tional Relations. Pp. vii, 651. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 
$4.00. 

Designed to provide for international 
relations what historical surveys of politi- 
cal theory have done for the entire field of 
political thought, this work fills a definite 
need in the field of political theory. Until 
this book was written there had been no 
comprehensive survey in English of the 
development of man’s ideas concerning the 
relationship of independent political com- 
munities. The author makes a definite 
contribution by summarizing the available 
literature in English as well as in French 
and German. He utilizes widely scattered 
materials by such foreign scholars as Chris- 
tian Lange, Jacob ter Meulen, F. Laurent, 
and others. 

After an introductory chapter which 
deals with the ideas of intergroup relations 
among primitive peoples as revealed prin- 
cipally in their customs, practices, and in- 
stitutions, the author treats the interstate 
relationships developed by the Chinese, the 
Hindus, the Greeks, and the Romans, and 
by theologians and lay thinkers in the Mid- 
dle Ages in Western Europe. Special chap- 
ters discuss theories of international law 
and organization in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century, of nationality and national self- 
determination, of war and progress, and of 
national expansion and imperialism in the 
nineteenth century. The rest of the book 
deals with theories of pacifism and interna- 
tionalism to the World War, balance of 
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power, the League of Nations system, the 
principle of international control of back- 
ward areas, disarmament and security, con- 
tinentalism and regionalism, integral na- 
tionalism, socialism and communism, and 
laissez faire versus international organiza- 
tion. Each chapter aims to show how the 
particular thought of different periods is 
related to, or has been conditioned by, en- 
vironmental influences. 

The author ably transmits the results of 
long and varied reading to his carefully 
annotated pages. Though little criticism 
can be offered of the author’s method, there 
are some serious omissions. The contribu- 
tions of the Moravians are disposed of in 
one footnote, and there is no attempt to 
show the contributions made by John Amos 
Comenius to the theories of international- 
ism, although the literature on Comenius, 
written not only in his native language but 
also in the languages of almost all the 
civilized nations, is extensive. Had Dr. 
Russell included this profound classical 
writer, he would have also necessarily in- 
cluded the theories of Freemasonry in his 
discussion. Another curious lapse is his 
failure to connect certain Jewish theories 
for the protection of minorities with his 
chapter on “Nationality and National 
Minorities.” This is possibly because he 
evidently missed such an important work as 
L. Luzzatti’s God in Freedom. Too, the 
present theories of a Balkan union cer- 
tainly ought to be discussed more fully than 
in two lines in a footnote. 

The prospect of the book’s wide adoption 
for college use lends the work a certain 
importance. It is a textbook without 
pedantry, a manual without dryness, a 
book which may be cordially recommended 
to students as well as to the general public. 
And it is certainly the most exhaustive and 
authoritative presentation of its topic in 
English. 

Josera S. Rovucex 

New York University 


Herisson, Cuartes D. Les Nations 
Anglo-Saxonnes et la Paix. Pp. 204. 
Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1935. 

Sarre, Francis Bowes. America Must 
Act. Pp. 80. New York: World Peace 
Foundation, 1936. 75¢. 
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ANGELL, Sir Norman. Raw Materials, 
Population Pressure, and War. Pp. 46. 
New York: World Peace Foundation, 
1936. 75¢. 

All three of these small books were writ- 
ten by men who are pleading the cause of 
international amity. Their arguments are 
old, but much of the illustrative material 
is fresh. Mr. Herisson’s work is distin- 
guished for its sincerity, and Mr. Sayre’s 
for its cogency. 

Mr. Herisson feels strongly the need for 
better understanding between France on 
the one hand and Great Britain and the 
United States on the other. No colonial 
or economic rivalry exists between France 
and these nations. The French press is 
reprehensible in concealing from the 
French people true opinion regarding war 
and peace in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
The United States has an abiding horror of 
war, and this explains why her statesmen 
intrude upon European affairs so cau- 
tiously. The way to retreat must always 
be open. But America has a moral desire 
to support world peace, and should not be 
regardedas a selfish isolationist. The recent 
neutrality legislation has been criticized as 
imposing equal burdens upon the innocent 
and the aggressor. America, however, will 
not accept sanctions, for it would be thought 
that they were sponsored by Wall Street. 

Great Britain, too, has been presented 
in a false light. She refused to codperate 
in enforcing certain provisions of the post- 
war treaties because she thought them un- 
just. Furthermore, the Dissenter element 
would never condone a needless war. But 
Great Britain feels a strong responsibility 
in supporting collective resistance against 
unprovoked aggression. This was demon- 
strated by Hoare’s declarations at Geneva. 
France, in neglecting to recognize the real- 
ity of this sentiment, which is entertained 
throughout the British Empire, may be 
losing an opportunity to gain what is most 
important to her welfare. 

Mr. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, 
deplores the increase of economic national- 
ism in the United States. Our foreign 
trade, popularly regarded as “ten per cent,” 
is In reality necessary for the survival of 
many industries, and for many others it 
represents the difference between profit and 
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loss. To push self-sufficiency to the limit 
would mean depriving ten million people of 
support. That high tariffs will bring pros- 
perity has no basis in fact. As a creditor 
nation we can receive payment only in 
goods. Furthermore, exports decrease as 
imports diminish, and consumers, paying 
higher prices for protected articles, buy 
fewer goods. Labor is forced into less 
remunerative channels, and the whole 
standard of living falls. 

Self-sufficiency entails prohibitive tariffs, 
and at best a stunted system of quota re- 
strictions, import licensing, compensation 
arrangements, clearing agreements, and 
currency control. It costs the consuming 
public $200,000,000 annually to support a 
sugar crop worth $60,000,000. Currencies 
manipulated in the hope of increasing ex- 
ports eventually curb imports. Bilateral 
treaties and similar agreements are un- 
suited to American trade, which is essen- 
tially triangular. A new way is pointed 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
The usual type of “horse-trading” is elimi- 
nated by insisting upon “most-favored- 
nation” clauses. Suspicion of discrimi- 
nating against other nations is avoided. 
Already seven agreements have been con- 
cluded and eleven others are pending. Mr. 
Sayre does not mince words in dealing with 
the lobbyists who demand the adoption of 
discriminatory and frequently highly pro- 
vocative commercial policies and practices. 

In a brief essay Sir Norman Angell argues 
that self-sufficiency is no guarantee of 
prosperity, because some of the poorest 
states are self-sufficient; that conquest to 
secure raw materials is stupid, for the only 
difficulty lies in getting money to purchase 
them; that conquest of territory for surplus 
population is absurd, since neither Italy 
nor Japan has had any success in per- 
suading its denizens to accept the low 
standard of living prevailing in its colonial 
possessions. Injustices respecting access 
to lands and natural resources can be set- 
tled by other means than warring; but 
world economic conferences are a shambles 
because governments fear to stand for poli- 
cies that run counter to prevailing ideas of 
national interest. 

J. E. Pomrret 

Princeton University 
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Binxiex, Rosmer C. Realism and Na- 
tionalism 1859-1871. Pp. xx, 337. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. $3.75. 
The history of the fifties and sixties of 

the last century is dominated in Europe by 

three statesmen, Napoleon III, Cavour, and 

Bismarck. All three transformed Europe, 

as it had been constituted by the Congress 

of Vienna and the eighteenth-century wis- 
dom of Metternich, into the new Europe 
which lasted until the World War, the seeds 
of which can easily be retraced to this pe- 
riod and especially to the policy of Bis- 
marck. An entirely different intellectual 
climate characterized the fifties and sixties, 
as compared with the hopes and idealism 
of the years which came to an end in June 
1848. Science replaced philosophy; the 
alignment of the bourgeoisie and the masses 
against the aristocracy was replaced by an 
alliance of aristocracy and bourgeoisie 
against the menace of the masses. An 
agrarian and largely feudal society was 
transformed into an industrialist and indi- 
vidualist society. The new railroads 
quickened the pace of life and hastened the 
process of urbanization. The well-known 
story of this period, which saw the achieve- 
ment of the unity of Germany and Italy, 
has been often told. Professor Binkley has 
succeeded in presenting the well-known 
facts in a new and interesting light. His 
interpretation is stimulating and leads to 

a thoughtful revaluation of the often too 

easily praised achievements of Cavour and 

Bismarck. 

The book, which is a volume in the series 
“The Rise of Modern Europe,” edited by 
Professor William L. Langer, devotes more 
than a third of the space to a study of the 
intellectual and social transformation dur- 
ing the period. The implications of the 
new spirit of business enterprise in a world 
of railways and industrialization are very 
well brought out. Itisa hard age. Real- 
ism in the sense of Bismarck’s Realpolitik 
and of the unbridled competition of suc- 
cessful business men became its character- 
istic. Before 1848, nationalism had been 
largely a spiritual principle associated with 
the idea of harmony among nations. 
Cavour and Bismarck set forth a new ideal 
—not the national or the liberal state, but 
the powerful state. Political relations were 
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to be dominated by force. The army now 
occupied a new place in Europe. “In 1850 
the army was still the defender of order 
against revolution, by 1871 it had become 
the protector of one national state against 
another. . . . The army as a whole, like an 
established Church, touched the lives of all 
citizens, not only because it was supported 
by general taxation, but also because it 
drew all males into its membership. Any 
institution so vast as the late nineteenth- 
century army might be expected to have 
some broad doctrine corresponding to its 
sphere of action.” It was the age of mate- 
rialism, imperialism, and militarism which 
was inaugurated for Europe by the sixties 
of the last century. 

In the fifties and sixties the problem be- 
fore Europe, as Professor Binkley sees it, 
was that of finding a federative polity for 
the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, for 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and Russia. 
The experiments in federalism failed and 
were replaced by policies of unity or of 
dualism. At the same time, the principle 
of European coöperation, of a European 
concert governed by congresses and con- 
ferences, gave way to a cold-blooded dis- 
regard of all ethical principles in high 
politics. “The bankruptcy of the confed- 
erative reorganization of Europe” brought 
us “the hypertrophy of national statehood, 
and the triumph of international anarchy.” 
In the words of Bertrand Russell, freedom 
within the state was sacrificed to organiza- 
tion for the sake of the strength of the 
state, organization between the states was 
sacrificed to a complete and anarchical 
freedom in the service of the national self- 
interests of the states. 

The reinterpretation of the European his- 
tory of the fifties and sixties of the last 
century in the light of the federative prin- 
ciple affords the author the occasion to de- 
fine with greater clarity the policy of 
Cavour and of Bismarck in Italy and in 
Germany. He contrasts with them the 
tragic figure of Napoleon III. “In 1863 
he was perhaps the last genuine European 
who stood in a place of authority, a suc- 

~ cessor to Metternich, a precursor of Wood- 
row Wilson. ... He visioned a Europe 
that would accept confederation in, the vari- 
ous national areas, and defer to the author- 
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ity of the concert as expressed in a con- 
gress.” Professor Binkley points out that 
the spirit of federative polity survived in 
North America in the unfortified frontier 
between the United States and Canada, al- 
though there had been possibilities of the 
same type of development in North Amer- 


-ica during and after the Civil War as took 


place at that, time in Europe. But with 
the victory of the spirit of Realpolitik in 
Europe, “diplomats became incapable of 
understanding that any other spirit could 
exist. When William Martin, the Swiss 
journalist, visited Berlin in 1915, he dis- 
cussed with Zimmermann in the Wilhelm- 
strasse the probability that the United 
States might enter the war. Zimmermann 
explained that the possibility of the con- 
quest of Canada would make it more prob- 
able that the United States would fight 
against England than for her. This was 
the Zimmermann of the famous note on 
Mexican reconquest of Texas. His mind 
worked according to rules that he thought 
to be universally true of political relations, 
and under these rules the desire for terri- 
torial expansion at the expense of neighbors 
was normal political motivation. How 
different was the situation of 1864, when 
Bismarck had stood alone in planning for 
the Prussian conquest of the Duchies! 
The Zimmermann of 1915 illustrates the 
magnitude of the change that brought into 
power a generation of European leaders 
who were unable, not alone to share, but 
even to understand the ideas that had been 
part of the great political system that fell 
to pieces in the sixties.” This thoughtful 
and thought-provoking book may be recom- 
mended to all those interested in a deeper 
understanding of the world of today and 
how it came about. 

i Hans Koun 
Smith College 


Haves, Cartton J. H. A Political and 
Cultural History of Modern Europe. 
Vol. IX. Pp. xiv, 1215. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1936. $4.50. 

This volume is the companion text to 
Volume I of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes’ 
Political and Cultural History of Modern 
Europe. The first volume treats the pre- 
dominantly agricultural society.of Western 
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Europe from 1500 to 1830, while the second 
and concluding volume deals with the cen- 
tury of predominantly industrial society 
from 1830 to 1935. 

Volume II is better balanced, more ac- 
curate, and more attractive than its earlier 
edition, which appeared under the title of 
The Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe. The earlier edition enjoyed a na- 
tional vogue as a text for many years. The 
new edition promises to be even more suc- 
cessful because of its decided merits, Its 
content reflects the influence of the Colum- 
bia University School of History, as mani- 
fested in its comprehensive treatment of 
the social, economic, and, particularly, cul- 
tural aspects of the modern story of the 
Western man. Naturally it is so, since the 
volume is the creation of a leading pro- 
ponent of this school of historiography. 

The book is not a new title, a reprint, or 
a revision of the author’s earlier text. It 
is a new volume. The opportunity to re- 
write his book enabled the author to incor- 
porate the latest research on this rich and 
kaleidoscopic period of the history of man. 

Tn the first division of the text, the au- 
thor, in his engaging literary style, clarifies 
the problem of the industrial revolution 
and its consequences in the milieu of con- 
current liberalism and romanticism. In 
the next division, the book develops the 
period of European history from about 
1870 to 1914. Here the author has the 
opportunity, which he utilizes well, to in- 
terweave the great forces of democracy, 
realism, nationalism, imperialism, milita- 
rism, science, literature, the fine arts, and 
religion. The last division deals with the 
shortest period—from 1914 to 1935—yet 
the largest portion of the book is devoted 
to it. The emphasis on contemporary 
European history and the excellent discus- 
sion of science and culture assure this text 
a leading place in this field of college text- 
books. 

The author and his publisher are to be 
congratulated particularly on their efforts 
in bookmaking. The initial letters, chap- 
ter tailpieces, illustrations, and maps are 
so distinctive that they make an already 
admirable book a most attractive one. 
The fact that the text has to be so large in 
order to include the great variety of subject 
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matter detracts from its useasatext. The 
size is somewhat forbidding to students, 
and professors may find it difficult to com- 
plete in their standard courses. 
J. H. LANDMAN 
College of the City of New York 


Lanesam, Waurer ConsueLo. The World 
Since 1914. Pp. xvi, 888. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1986. $8.50. 

The third edition of this well-known vol- 
ume has gained by the addition of one new 
chapter—on Latin America—and by the 
inclusion of the dates of treaties and of the 
births and deaths of important individuals 
in the index. The map equipment has also 
been greatly improved. The book covers 
the fundamental and immediate causes of 
the World War and describes the events of 
that conflict and the treaties resulting 
therefrom. The second part deals with the 
League of Nations, the postwar European 
international relations, and the events in 
Africa and Asia and Latin America. The 
third part is devoted to Great Britain and 
her Empire, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, 
the Balkans, Turkey, the Far East, and 
the United States. The work aims to be 
as inclusive as possible. 

Occasionally one finds minor slips. 
Some names are not spelled properly (see 
p. 559, note 1; pp. 556, 562); sometimes 
names are spelled in the native way (as in 
the case of Czechoslovakia) and sometimes 
in the Anglicized way (as in the case of 
Yugoslavia). Some important books are 
missing from the otherwise good bibliogra- 
phy (as Marham’s Meet Bulgaria) . 

In general, however, it is refreshing to 
discover here a book which portrays with 
faithful accuracy, which puts in language 
anyone can understand, the intricacies of 
the history of the world in this period, and 
which translates into human and social 
values the significance of the drama it dis- 
closes. Furthermore, Dr. Langsam is not 
a scholar who becomes submerged in facts. 
He has a sense of significances and rela- 
tions. He does not make any generaliza- 
tions, unless he is aware of them, and this 
gives his book continuity as well as unity. 

Joser S. Rovucex 

New York University 
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Frorinsky, Micuarn T. Fascism and Na- 
tional Socialism. Pp. x, 292. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. $2.50. 


This volume follows a very useful method 
in handling a situation that yields splen- 
didly to the comparative method of literary 
analysis. The very fact of the synchro- 
nous appearance of these two similar, 
though not identic movements, sets the 
stage for this method at its best, and the 
author has made excellent use of it. Both 
phenomena seem vitally related to the out- 
come of the World War, and, paradoxical 
though it seems, one country came out 
victor, the other vanquished, yet disillu- 
sionment in each instance seemed about 
equal. ` f 

Dr. Florinsky shows good strategy by 
placing the eclipse of democracy in the fore- 
ground, as in both countries, Germany and 
Italy—the latter less than the former—the 
advance of democracy seemed a chief re- 
sultant of a struggle to “keep the world 
safe for democracy”; while the scrapping 
of both the Albertian Statuto and the 
Weimar Constitution is one of the capital 
achievements of dictatorship in both in- 
stances. The processes of this constitu- 
tional iconoclasm involving the fate of 
democracy’s chief features—responsible 
government, parliamentarianism, separa- 
tion of powers—are successively treated. 
The disappearance of parties is discussed 
with deserved emphasis and causes one to 
reflect anew on Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
dictum that democracy and representative 
government are absolutely dependent upon 
a two-party system. 

The rise of the National Socialist State in 
Germany, falling short, however, of the 
Corporate State, is effectively described. 
The false conception of the essentials of 
the new society appears almost identical in 
both experiments, to wit, sacrifice. 

To quote Hitler: “National Socialism is 
a heroic doctrine which brings out the value 
of blood, race and personality, as well as 
the eternal laws of natural selection 
[Auslesegesetz], and finds itself in an 
avowed and irreconcilable opposition to the 
philosophy of the pacificist international de- 
mocracy and its products [Auswirkungen].” 

Equally cogent is the statement that 
quotes (Mussolini’s) Fascism as an idea, 
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a doctrine, a realization that is universal: 
“Tt is Italian in its particular institutions 
but it is universal in spirit; nor could it be 
otherwise. The spirit is universal by rea- 
son of its nature.” 

On page 67 is an unusually clear state- 
ment of the relation of Hitler and Mussolini 
with Marxism, and of the contradiction of 
national solidarity and the class struggle. 
One contemplates with grave concern the 
attitude of these two systems toward peace, 
as İs exposed on page 74. Certainly the un- 
foreseen tragic developments in both coun- 
tries since this work was prepared give 
special significance to these utterances. 

One finds a specially informative chapter 
(Chapter IV) dealing with the Farmer and 
the State, reminiscent of the age-old con- 
troversy over land, running from the cause 
of the Gracchi to the AAA. 

Attention is also paid to finance and for- 
eign trade where both the mark and the 
lira are discussed in the field of finance. 

A chapter on War and Peace, written as 
Italy had just entered the African war, 
closes this little book where the compara- 
tive features of National Socialism and 
Fascism are set forth briefly, though with 
great cogency. 

Wurm B. Guraris 

College of the City of New York 


Pressner, Hetmuta. Das Schicksal des 
Deutschen Geistes im Ausgang Seiner 
Bürgerlichen Epoche. Pp.190. Zürich: 
Max Niehans Verlag, 1935. RM 6. 80. 
This book by Mr. Plessner, who is an 

exile from Germany and teaches now at the 

University of Groningen, is an attempt to 

explain the rise and power of the doctrines 

and ideas which at present dominate Ger- 
many. He recognizes them as the product 
of a long past. To the reviewer this seems 
by far the best book written on the back- 
ground and the fundamental attitude of 

present-day Germany. Mr. Plessner is a 

philosopher, and his intellectual develop- 

ment may be traced to the influences of 
men like Wilhelm Dilthey, Max Weber, and 

Max Scheler. He writes in the language 

of a German philosopher, he writes force- 

fully and sometimes admirably, but it 
seems a rather difficult task to translate 
the book into English. This is to be re- 
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gretted, for the book dips very deep under 
the surface. It does not try to attack or 
to justify, but to explain. The author’s 
analysis of German history and thought 
throws also much light, by contrast, on the 
political and intellectual development of 
the Western nations—England, France, 
and the United States. 

The peculiar situation of Germany may 
be summed up in the fact that Germany 
never grew into a nation with an idea which 
would justify its nationhood and the state. 
The Reich created by Bismarck was a 
great power without a justifying idea, eine 
Grossmacht ohne Staatsidee. Each great 
power needs a justification to arouse ap- 
probation and appreciation, and not only 
fear. The Reich of Bismarck did not ap- 
peal to the imagination or the expectations 
of other peoples, it did not live for any 
idea transcendent to it. The lacking fun- 
damental historic idea was replaced by the 
belief in something which seemed more 
real, being prehistoric and naturalistic— 
the people (Volk) or the race. 

At the same time, religious development 
in Germany was hindered by the character 
of the Lutheran State Church. The Cal- 
vinist urge towards the Kingdom of God, 
the free development of religious thought 
and communal life of nonconformists or 
independent sects, were unknown in Ger- 
many. Religious productivity therefore 
found its expression in a peculiar secular- 
ized form, in the luxuriant growth of Ger- 
man metaphysics and philosophy. That 
explains the special emphasis on the Ger- 
man word Kultur as distinguished from 
civilization. 

Bismarck’s Reich had no foundation in 
the seventeenth or the eighteenth century. 
It belonged to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the century of rapid trans- 
formation, of an unprecedented disintegra- 
tion of all traditions. Therefore the new 
German bourgeoisie gave itself entirely to 
the new forces of the nineteenth century, to 
science and economics. In the antagonism 
and the complexity of conflicting tendencies 
the desire for unity and for a firm founda- 
tion grew in strength. There was no other 
basis than the natural existence of the race. 
All higher authority was undermined and 
destroyed—first religion, then faith in rea- 
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son and humanism. Philosophy destroyed 
theology, history dissolved philosophy, 
sociology questioned history, and finally 
biology defeated sociology. 

The analysis of this process given by the 
author seems convincing and revealing. 
Kant, Marx, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche 
are the main representatives in this process, 
which, by proving all ideas to be only 
ideologies, leads to a complete nihilism. 
Nothing remains but the will to power, the 
vital energy of natural species and their 
organization in the struggle of everyone 
against everyone. In this struggle, culture 
and science become “potentiels de guerre.” 
The German people, divided by political 
boundaries, religious creeds, and class dis- 
tinctions, find the foundation of a future 
unity in the depths of a natural factor— 
the blood. 

It is impossible to give in brief a full 
account of the richness of this book. It is 
sincerely to be recommended to anyone in- 
terested, not only in present-day Germany, 
but in the intellectual situation of our time. 
It can be compared to the well-known little 
volume by Karl Jaspers. But it will be of 
greater interest to the student of politics 
and sociology than the book by Jaspers, 
although its reading may be difficult for 
those not trained in the language of Ger- 
man philosophy. 

Hans Konn 

Smith College 


Oncxen, Hermann. Nation und Ge- 
schichte. Pp. viii, 517. Berlin: G. 
Grote, 1935. 


The present volume contains articles and 
speeches which the famous German his- 
torian wrote or delivered between 1919 and 
1935. All those speeches and articles are 
distinguished by an ardent nationalistic 
spirit, by a sustained faith in Germany’s 
bright future, and by the impressive per- 
fection and beauty of their style. The 
articles and speeches deal with different 
problems and are occasioned by different 
circumstances, but they all center around 
the idea and the ideal of the fatherland. 
The defeat of Germany in the World War, 
which in an entirely unexpected way de- 
throned Germany from military and politi- 
cal hegemony in Europe, led in Germany to 
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a renewed study and a reinterpretation of 
Germany’s destiny as revealed in her his- 
tory. Bismarck’s kleindeutsche or Prus- 
sian solution of the problem of German 
unification seemed destroyed; the gross- 
deutsche solution of a union with Austria 
seemed the next step in the fulfillment of 
the destiny of the German nation. The 
Germans seemed a nation always in the 
becoming—only rarely in the being. They 
seemed unable to find, as happier nations 
had done, a definite form for their national 
life, an adjustment of their tensions and 
tendencies in a state which, based upon an 
idea of human importance, would guarantee 
the permanent life and cultural integration 
of the nation. 

Oncken stresses the fact that the Ger- 
mans in the west and south of Germany, 
where they were original settlers, were prin- 
cipally the receiving part in the cultural 
exchange with stronger and more highly 
developed civilizations, especially that of 
France; whereas in the more severe and 
thinner air of the east, which the Germans 
colonized by subjecting the Slavs, they 
were culturally the stronger and giving 
part, and therefore could be entirely them- 
selves. There they were “the pioneers of 
Europe,” there they created the Prussian 
State and its idea, which found its socio- 
logical embodiment in the Prussian officer 
class, which combined a decisive influence 
upon the Prussian State with a privileged 
standard of life (Lebenshaltung). Oncken 
is right in explaining the historical impor- 
tance of the election of Hindenburg as 
President of the German Republic in 1925 
as rendering to Germany the traditional 
Prussian military character which seemed 
destroyed in 1918. This return to the old 
Germany was at first only a symbolic act; 
but in his great speech on Hindenburg after 
the President’s death, Oncken shows how 
Hindenburg worked step by step for the 
transformation of the symbol into a reality 
—an aim which seemed definitely achieved 
in January 1988. Most of the speeches 
and articles are directed against France. 
They represent the participation of the 
historian in the “struggle on the Western 
front”—a title he chose for the second part 
of the book. 

The article which Professor Oncken pub- 
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lished in the American magazine Current 
History in a controversy with Rene 
Pinon is reprinted in the present volume. 
It is interesting to note that in this article, 
written in 1931, Professor Oncken main- 
tains that the racial idea as the foundation 
of a state was first propagated by a French- 
man, Count Gobineau, and that the Ger- 
man national state has in no way been 
influenced by the racial idea. The same, 
he maintains, is true of the omnipotence 
of the state which was first realized by 
Napoleon. No wonder that the present 
régime in Germany has vehemently and in 
the most offensive way attacked Professor 
Oncken, notwithstanding his ardent na- 
tionalism. It is true that the racial and 
totalitarian ideas were first thought out by 
Frenchmen—by Gobineau, Napoleon, and 
Maurras. But in France they were de- 
feated by the strong democracy and hu- 
manism of France, whereas they were made 
the basis of the whole intellectual and po- 
litical life in Germany as she started her 
search for a new integration in 1933 on her 
way to a new assertion of her power. 

In the third part of his book Professor 
Oncken discusses the problems of German 
minorities outside Germany. An interest- 
ing article deals with the history of the 
intellectual influences of German national- 
istic thinkers on the European national 
movements in the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Whereas the second part of the book deals 
with the defense of the Rhine, the third 
part deals with the defense of the German 
Volkstum, a romantic concept developed in 
German intellectual history as a conse- 
quence of the opposition and discrepancy 
between the cultural and linguistic group 
(Kulturnation) and its -political integra- 
tion into a nation state (Staatsnation) . 
Many problems and struggles of Germany 
are motivated by the claims of the Staats- 
nation to cover the whole Kulturnation. 

The fourth and last part of the book 
lacks the unity which makes the preceding 
parts more interesting. Of the articles in 
the last section, two may be mentioned: A 
lengthy analysis is devoted to an effort to 
prove Sir Edward Grey’s intentions and 
activities to bring England into the war of 
1914 on the side of France and Russia; and 
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an article on Politik und Kriegfuehrung 
discusses the relations between the military 
command and the civil power in Germany 
in wartime, and points out some of the 
fundamental weaknesses of any mili- 
taristie or autocratic régime in modern 
times. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Noack, Usricu. Geschichtswissenschaft 
und Wahrheit. Pp. 207. Frankfurt 
a.M.: Verlag Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke, 
1985. RM 10. 


This book deals with the English his- 
torian Lord Acton. The author, a German 
student and admirer of Acton, has written 
an able and appreciative book which shows 
at the same time the trained historian and 
a mind well versed in the philosophy of his- 
tory and religion. Acton, of German 
origin on his mother’s side, and as a young 
man educated under the influence of the 
German historical school, became later as 
an ethical humanitarian the most out- 
spoken and perspicacious critic of the con- 
servative and militaristic German his- 
torians. Acton was an austere moralist, 
an Anglo-Saxon, a Roman Catholic, and a 
Liberal. He believed in individualism, 
liberty, and the sanctity of human life, in 
moral standards and in universal truth. 
He was a bitter adversary of Realpolitik 
and of every interference with individual 
conscience. He liked Gladstone “because 
Bismarck disliked him.” “Liberalism was 
a religion to Acton. . . . Machiavelli rep- 
resented to him the worst of political prin- 
ciple, because in the name of public weal he 
destroyed the individual’s conscience. . . . 
The absolute state recognizing no limits 
but its own will and bound by no rule 
either of human or divine law, ap- 
peared to him definitely immoral.” (Fig- 
gis.) 

The teachings of a man like Acton are of 
special importance for our time of Realpoli- 
tik and dictatorship. We should be 
thankful to everybody who draws our at- 
tention to a man for whom liberty is the 
one great ethical result of advancing civi- 
lization. Liberty may be known “by out- 
ward signs: representation, the extinction 
of slavery, the reign of opinion, and the 
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like; better still by less apparent evidences: 
the security of the weaker groups and the 
liberty of conscience, which effectually se- 
cured, secures the rest.” Acton was no 
friend of totalitarian claims or racial 
Gleichschaltung. He distrusted national- 
ism. “Nationality does not aim either at 
liberty or prosperity, both of which it sac- 
rifices to the imperative necessity of mak- 
ing the nation the mold and measure of the 
state.” He disbelieved in racial exclusive- 
ness. “Those states are substantially the 
most perfect which like the British and 
Austrian Empires include various distinct 
nationalities without oppressing them. A 
state which is incompetent to satisfy differ- 
ent races condemns itself. . . . Christian- 
ity rejoices at the mixture of races, as 
paganism identifies itself with their differ- 
ences, because truth is universal and errors 
various and particular.... The state 
which is reluctant to tolerate differences 
and to do justice to the peculiar character 
of various races must from the same cause 
interfere in the internal government of re- 
ligion.” Those are words of a rare per- 
spicacity. 

It seems strange, but it is a sign of the 
times, that Dr. Noack tries to identify 
Acton with the national and racial phil- 
osophy of present-day Germany. He does 
it for a political purpose, to demonstrate 
the affinity of German and Anglo-Saxon 
outlook. It may be well to record that 
Lord Acton said of the German school of 
historians: “Probably there is no consider- 
able group less in harmony with our senti- 
ments in approaching the study of history 
than that which is mainly represented by 
Sybel, Droysen and Treitschke.” And of 
the Prussian state and its government 
Acton said in his lectures on Modern His- 
tory: “Government so understood is the in- 
tellectual guide of the nation, the promoter 
of wealth, the teacher of knowledge, the 
guardian of morality, the mainspring of the 
ascending movement of man. That is the 
tremendous power, supported by millions 
of bayonets, which ... was developed 
. . . chiefly at Berlin; and it is the greatest 
danger that remains to be encountered by 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

There is no doubt that a study of the 
great nineteenth-century liberal should be 
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warmly recommended to the twentieth 
century. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Kounz-Lacx,Iusr. Die Deutsch-Amerikan- 
ischen Beziehungen 1890-1914. Pp. 
242, Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1935. 
This history of German-American rela- 

tions from the end of the Bismarckian era 

to the outbreak of the World War is based 
upon a thorough study of the documents, 


.the memoirs, and the special works, which 


were published before June 1935. The 
author has continued the narrative of the 
diplomatic relations between the two pow- 
ers which Professor Count von Stolberg- 
Wernigerode traced to the close of Bis- 
marck’s career. Among the important 
problems studied by Dr. Kunz-Lack are: 
Germany and the United States in the 
Pacific, imperialism in the Pacific, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the first Moroccan 
crisis, naval expansion, disarmament, and 
international arbitration. Two chapters 
are devoted to Germany and America in 
China, A detailed study of Germany and 
the Monroe Doctrine has unfortunately 
been omitted from the monograph. Spe- 
cific problems of economic imperialism, 
notably the Dingley tariff and the Bülow 
tariff, are also not within the scope of this 
study. An excellent bibliography is 
appended to the text. The reviewer 
regrets, however, that the author did 
not prepare an index and check the 
English quotations in the text and the 
footnotes. 

Dr. Kunz-Lack is well aware of the 
major difficulties confronting one who at- 
tempts to trace the relations of Germany 
and America during the quarter-century 
preceding the outbreak of the World War. 
There is a clear presentation of the Ameri- 
can materialistic and idealistic traits, as 
well as of the Anglo-Saxon basis of our na- 
tional life. The author fails, however, to 
state clearly the fundamental inconsis- 
tencies in our traditional foreign policies 
toward Europe, Latin America, and the 
Far East. Perhaps Dr. Kunz-Lack over- 
estimates both the ability of the Depart- 
ment of State to create “elastic slogans” 
for foreign adoption, and the naiveté of its 
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career men in the presence of prewar secret 
diplomacy. 

The author has emphasized Biilow’s 
plans of compensation in the Philippines, 
Samoa, and China. In other important 
negotiations the motivations of German 
policy are not apparent to the reader. 
The author has called attention to the 
lacunz in the Grosse Politik on the Vene- 
zuelan crisis. Despite these and the con- 
troversy over Roosevelt’s attitude toward 
the intervention, Dr. Kunz-Lack concludes 
that the growing naval rivalry between the 
two powers was the fundamental cause of 
the prolongation of the crisis. 

It is to the credit of the author that she 
has proved from the sources that several 
American historians have misunderstood 
certain German policies of this critical pe- 
riod. American estimates of the German 
memorandum of January 1905 concerning 
China are excellent examples. However, 
the author missed the point concerning the 
influence after 1905 of the American press 
campaign on Japanese-American relations 
(p. 145). Interesting is the author’s con- 
demnation of Biilow’s Algeciras policies, 
notably his famous letter for Roosevelt and 
his emphasis on the political phase of the 
crisis with its threatening danger of war 
(p. 128, dieses Sichfestlegen auf die ameri- 
kanische Entscheidung) . 

Dr. Kunz-Lack agrees with Vagts and 
Stolberg-Wernigerode that the German- 
English-American triangular relationship 
dominated the successive foreign policies of 
Germany and the United States. Thus it 
was the growing Anglo-German conflict 
which separated the Reich from America. 
“What were the relations between both 
powers at the outbreak of the war; was the 
entrance of America into the World War 
against Germany to be expected?” And 
the author’s answer:is that under British 
influence America condemned German 
Weltpolitik and Prussian militarism and 
autocracy in 1914, became the arsenal of 
the Allied Powers, and in 1917, with the 
slightest material interest, entered the war. 

This book is a worthy addition to the 
literature on our diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

Rates Haswew. Lorz 

Stanford University 
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Ssausrer, Gzorcr. Like a Mighty Army 
—Hitler Versus Established Religion. 
Pp. vii, 286. New York and London: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. $2.00. 
What is behind the religious struggle in 

Germany? Why should the Nazis be so 
persistent in their attempts to revamp 
Christianity or replace it with the religion 
of Thor, Wotan, and Siegfried? What are 
the implications for the future of religion 
in Germany and the Western world? The 
author, a Catholic writer, attempts to an- 
swer these and similar questions. He as- 
serts that the most important thing, the 
supreme issue, in the Western world today, 
is not poverty or war, but “what people 
believe”—their religious faith. Hence the 
fate of established religion in Germany is 
of enormous consequence to all. 

Starting off with a background to an un- 
derstanding of present-day religious Ger- 
many and the rise to power of the Nazis, 
Mr. Shuster shows how the Nazi move- 
ment was in reality “an old soldier cam- 
paign” which took advantage of the deep 
gulf that separated the German worker 
from the German middle class. There 
were many other elements in the situation, 
of course. In looking around for the cause 
of the dire straits into which Germany had 
got since the World War, the Jew furnished 
the best scapegoat. It was he, it was said, 
who had undermined the moral fiber of 
Germany, had sold the Fatherland for the 
price set by the international bankers, 
had promoted the inflation and profited 
thereby, had been the foe of the true re- 
ligion and ethical principles of the German 
people. Here was the devil who could be 
attacked much more conveniently than 
France, and such attack was safer. 

In the beginning God created a race, said 
Hitler, and the antithesis of race is Jew. 
“Christ, being He whom the Jew rejected 
and the Germans acknowledged, is a moral 
and religious teacher of eminence provided 
He is thought of as the Teutonic race has 
thought of Him.” And now Hitler be- 
comes the Messiah to unite the German 
people and lead them out of the wilderness. 

The basis for the revival of anti-Semi- 
tism in medieval style was to a certain ex- 
tent furnished by the Christian church and 
clergy. The latter frequently blamed 
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“every manifestation of religious indiffer- 
ence” on the Jews. Moreover, the rise of 
Zionism aroused the antipathy of both 
Catholics and Protestants. The Lutheran 
clergy were quite susceptible to anti- 
Semitic ideas. (The Catholics, according 
to Mr. Shuster, were more kindly dis- 
posed.) 

Since the Bible is Jewish in origin, Chris- 
tianity is tainted with the Semitic tradi- 
tion, according to the Nazis, who are bent 
upon creating a religion of the state, 
founded upon the old German myths and 
the concept of the Nordic (Teuton) su- 
premacy. On the political side, der 
Führer and his followers are attempting to 
get control of the Lutheran Church and 
isolate the Catholic Church, which has 
enormous strength in Germany. 

Dark as the outlook is for established 
religion in the Fatherland, the author has 
faith to believe that Hitler and the Nazis 
will ultimately be unseated and sanity will 
return to the people. 

To appraise this book thoroughly would 
take more space than is allowed or justified 
here. Mr. Shuster has written graphically 
and entertainingly, and in many respects 
this is a most excellent work. Unfortu- 
nately, his religious bias and “partiality” 
which he “cheerfully” admits at the begin- 
ning have prevented him from viewing the 
struggle in Germany in the larger perspec- 
tive. Many of his assumptions cannot 
stand up under sociological analysis. Nat- 
urally, he is opposed to agnosticism, com- 
munism, and contraception. Hitler is 
anathema because of his persecution of 
established religion, while Mussolini is “ex- 
traordinary” and “has to his credit solid 
achievements,” presumably because of his 
coöperation with the Papal See. 

Ray H. Asrams 

University of Pennsylvania 


Cuarx, R.T. The Fall of the German Re- 
public. Pp. 494. London: George Al- 
len and Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 

In a book written for the reader who is 
interested in something other than a sensa- 
tional account of the subject, Clark bril- 
liantly presents an array and analysis of 
fact in a political study that aims to “nar- 
rate the political history of the German Re- 
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public, to explain the political faults of the 
system, the political errors that were made 
and why they were made.” 

The author maintains that the fall of 
democratic government in Germany was 
due to its own political ineptitude, the 
causes for which were at once internal and 
external. Because of the implacable and 
vindictive attitude of Poincaré and the 
two-faced policy of Briand, Germany’s 
politicians were led to concern themselves 
more with the foreign issue than with the 
national problem of reconstruction. Thus 
Germany’s foreign political victories were 
bought at the cost of internal political de- 
velopment, the party system did not 
develop normally, and the parties became 
an obstruction to government. Since the 
country, however, above all needed a gov- 
ernment that would rule, and since the 
parties had not effected working coalitions 
enabling the government to adopt a clear 
and vigorous home policy, the Republic 
collapsed. 

At this point Clark makes an excellent 
distinction between Hitler the man and his 
movement. Hitler, the “super-salesman,” 
with no responsibility, a dynamic per- 
sonality, and a faith that would move 
mountains, could now appeal for the “na- 
tional cause,” above party lines and against 
politicians, and have that appeal fall on 
fertile soil. By accusing the former gov- 
ernment of the inevitable results of Ger- 
many’s position in a world that had been 
turned into chaos, by misrepresenting and 
discrediting all the gains, and by shifting 
the perspective from the internal to 
the foreign sphere, National Socialism got 
a united front in a land now acutely 
harassed by the results of administrative 
impotence. 

The high spot of the study is the in- 
tensely gripping portrayal of the indomita- 
ble will, the superhuman courage, and the 
unflagging idealism of Gustav Strese- 
mann, who had succeeded in getting Ger- 
many’s treaty burden made definite in the 
sense that what was fixed represented an 
unincreasable maximum, capable in many 
ways of great reduction and even of can- 
cellation, and who had restored Germany 
to equality of status in the European 
system. 
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The work suffers from an inner schism, 
however. By admitting and pointing out 
in effect that the Republic was not the 
culmination of an organic development in 
that direction but was merely the inevita- 
ble result of certain temporary and ex- 
ternally conditioned events, that Germany 
is the classic land of the official view, and 
that the average German is not demo- 
cratically inclined, Clark fails to prove his 
contention that the collapse of the Re- 
public was not inevitable. Rather does 
his treatment tend to stamp Germany as a 
country having unity only in the faith that 
the individual interests are best served in 
an authoritarian state rule by an authori- 
tarian element. Furthermore, it is rather 
disturbing to read in the closing pages of 
a book having shown a surprisingly sym- 
pathetic understanding of Germany’s prob- 
lems, that with the establishment of the 
legal dictatorship came a “horror that is 
still with us and has plunged Germany 
back into that savagery from which the 
Western world may yet live to regret that 
she ever emerged—legal horror, cultural 
horror, artistic horror, moral horror, physi- 
cal horror.” Yet this almost venomous 
acerbity is understandable of a man for 
whom “liberty” as the “supreme social 
good” seems to be synonymous with re- 
publicanism. 

Ernst Koca 

New York University 


Berxevey, G. F.-H. and J. Italy in the 
Making. Pp. xlvi, 374. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. $6.00. 


This is the second volume of a history 
of the unification of Italy. The first vol- 
ume dealt with the history of Italy down 
to June 1846. Its principal hero was 
Charles Albert of Piedmont; its contents, 
the preparation for the revolution by the 
unitarians under Mazzini and the federal- 
ists under Gioberti. The following three 
years between 1846 and 1849 “constitute 
the first period of trial and test in the 
Making of Italy, and undoubtedly mark 
the chief turning point in its history.” In 
those fateful years Mazzini’s hope of a re- 
public and Gioberti’s hope of a liberal Pope 
were destroyed. On the ruins of those 
hopes Cavour built his Italy in the follow- 
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ing ten years. The present volume deals 
only with the first part of those fateful 
years, with the short period between June 
1846 and January 1848. Its hero is Pius 
IX, who, according to the authors, “has 
never received the credit due to him for his 
splendid effort during his first two years.” 

The story of the unification of Italy has 
been told many times. The authors have 
made of the Risorgimento their life study. 
They have been able to see new documents, 
not only in the Italian archives but also in 
Vienna, Paris, and London. Those new 
documents and the changed time (the old 
ruling families and the Pope are not any 
more regarded as dangers to the unity of 
Italy and may therefore be judged on their 
real merits) allow a new interpretation of 
the whole background of the Risorgimento 
and new views on several important sub- 
jects. 

The first eighteen months of the pontifi- 
cate of Pius IX, which are described in full 
in the present volume, mark the effort of 
the Pope to become a liberal and the leader 
of the Italian moderates and federalists. 
During those months the feeling of being a 
nation and of being one nation was spread 
throughout Italy as never before: they were 
the months of mental preparation. In 
1847 the Italians conscious of an Italian 
nationalism were still only a minority. 
“The case of Italy was entirely different 
from that of Poland or Greece or any other 
of the nations fighting to win their freedom. 
Italy was not a conquered nation; she had 
never been a nation at all. The problem 

before her sons was to convert her into a 
` nation, a process which was only completed, 
most probably, by and since the Great 
War.” Italy in about 1820-1830 was as 
regards Italian nationhood in the same 
state as the South American states are to- 
day concerning a common nationhood. 
The new Pope’s adherence to the program 
of liberal federalists won over the intel- 
lectuals of most Italian states except the 
two Sicilies, for Italian nationalism. But 
the path of Pius TX was beset with greatest 
difficulties from the beginning: was he to 
be a liberal patriot-king, or the head of an 
international conservative church? Pius 
TX tried to reconcile his duties as Pope and 
king, of religion and patriotism. But they 
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were incompatible. He had roused hopes 
which he was unable to fulfill. In the 
eighteen months of his liberal pontificate 
Italy was changed: at the beginning of 
1848 absolutism had gone in Italy, and in 
most of her states the first steps had been 
taken towards a liberal parliamentary 
régime. But the revolution, once started, 
did not stop at liberal federalism. 

The authors, who are in full sympathy 
with the Risorgimento and its aims, vindi- 
cate the policy of Pius IX during the eight- 
een months with which the book deals. 
They are alive to the personal problem of 
the Pope which made his hesitation neces- 
sary and understandable; on the other hand 
they stress the importance of his example 
and his leadership for the awakening of 
Italian nationalism. In Lombardy where 
the Austrian rule was efficient and on the 
whole successful and benevolent even at the 
beginning of 1848 no one dreamt of any 
action against Austria. “Quite a tangible 
proportion of the population favored Aus- 
trian rule,” and as in all other parts of 
Italy, a very large majority of the rural 
population was entirely indifferent to the 
ideas and ideals of the Risorgimento. The 
liberal and nationalist sympathies of the 
new Pope drew many of the nobles, of the 
clergymen, and even of the peasants to- 
wards the national movement. The au- 
thors vindicate also many of the other 
rulers of Italy at that time. The good in- 
tentions of the Habsburg Leopold II in 
Tuscany are well known. He was “a man 
full of kindliness and beneficent schemes, 
anxious to be a good Italian ruler.” But 
even Ferdinand II of Naples, who has gone 
down in history as the cruel tyrant that 
British liberal authors in the middle of the 
last century depicted him to be, is recog- 
nized during the first seventeen years of his 
rule as an excellent prince. His adminis- 
trative and political provisions earned him 
the praise even of the liberals of his time 
before 1847. He of course had no sym- 
pathy for the unification of Italy, but the 
immense majority of his subjects cared in 
no way more for the Risorgimento or the 
unity of Italy. 

Our knowledge of the history of the 
earlier stages of the unification of Italy has 
gained very much, both in factual knowl- 
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edge and in understanding, since the older 
important English works by Bolton King 
and D.R. Thayer. The students of Italian 


history will therefore be grateful to the . 


authors for their new analysis and narra- 
tive. The book is thoroughly well docu- 
mented, scholarly, and readable. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Ensor, R. C. K. England, 1870-1914. 
Pp. xxiii, 634. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. $6.00. 

-This volume is the second to appear, but 
the last in order, in the Oxford History of 
England which is edited by G. N. Clark, 
professor of economic history at Oxford, 
who is also the author of the first volume 
in the series which has appeared, and which 
deals with the later Stuarts, 1660-1714. 
As at present planned, the whole series will 
consist of fourteen volumes, starting with 
Roman Britain and ending with 1914. 
The period with which the present volume 
deals is near enough to our own time to 
be of fundamental interest to others than 
the historian. The period between 1870 
and 1914 is well defined by two events 
which are closely connected. Bismarck’s 
victories “gave the world a new conception 
of war’s possibilities as an instrument of 
policy under modern highly organized con- 
ditions.” They inaugurated the age of a 
new militant nationalism, of the adoration 
of force and success, the iron age in which 
all the hopes and dreams of 1848 seemed 
to wither. As Mr. Ensor rightly remarks, 
“Europe’s long vigil under arms was the 
logical outcome, and the catastrophe of 
1914 its quasi-inevitable climax.” The 
same period meant for England in her do- 
mestic policy the transformation into a 
democracy, accompanied by the rise of the 
trade unions and the newly acquired gen- 
eral literacy of the population; the collapse 
of English agriculture, with the dependence 
of England upon sea-borne imports in a 
time of serious competition with British 
industry by foreign countries; and the com- 
pletion of the powerful structure of the 
British Empire, which during this period 
was not only transformed in its constitu- 
tional, relations but also tremendously ex- 
panded, especially in Africa. 
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In presenting the history of England dur- 
ing those forty-four years Mr. Ensor fol- 
lows a scheme which seems to me well 
adapted both to the material and to the 
convenience of the reader. He divides the 
period into three sub-periods. The first 
extends to the defeat of Irish home rule 
under Gladstone’s third ministry in 1886, 
and contains three subdivisions, on Glad- 
stone’s prime, the rule of Disraeli, and the 
ascendancy of Parnell. The second sub- 
period covers the years from 1886 to 1901, 
the death of Queen Victoria, and is sub- 
divided into three chapters on Lord Salis- 
bury’s prime, a liberal interlude, and the 
ascendancy of Chamberlain. The third 
sub-period deals with the last fourteen 
years, and the subheadings are: The union- 
ist decline, Edwardian liberalism, and 
Heading for catastrophe. Thus the chap- 
ters are dominated by leading figures, but 
they correspond also to the main changes 
in the internal and foreign policy of the 
country. Each of the three subdivisions is 
followed by a chapter on economics and 
institutions, and one on mental and social, 
aspects. 

Mr. Ensor presents an interesting and 
very well written narrative. It is more a 
history of facts than a statement of ideas. 
Mr. Ensor avoids as far as possible general 
broad pictures of the background of a gen- 
eration, but he presents his facts well or- 
dered, well documented, and generally in 
an excellent way. He excels in some of his 
character sketches. The two pages (342 
f.) devoted to the comparison between Ed- 
ward VII and his mother, the page on 
Asquith (407), and the brief final remarks 
on Chamberlain (page 389), are remark- 
able for the sagacity and the good temper 
of the author’s judgment and the concise 
balance of the style. Asan example a brief 
quotation from his sketch of Asquith may 
follow: “Strong in argument, but weak in 
imagination, his terse Latinized oratory had 
never in itself the magic which compels 
attention. But when there was attention 
already (as for an important minister there 
must be) , its exceptional precision and con- 
cision told on men’s ears and minds with 
monumental effect. . . . In cabinet he con- 
ceived his réle as a chairmanship of a board, 
whose members it was his business to hold 
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together by genial tact and judicious com- 
promises. He was not the devotee of 
causes or ideals; he rarely looked far ahead; 
his concern was to carry on the king’s gov- 
ernment from day to day.” 

In view of the many critical estimates 
of Grey’s réle in 1914 (the last one from the 
German point of view is presented by Her- 
mann Oncken in his recent volume Nation 
und Geschichte, pp. 439-514) , Mr. Ensor’s 
concluding remarks may be quoted: “So 
far as Grey during nearly nine years of 
office clung to the hope of averting war and 
then failed to avert it, he may, of course, 
be ticketed as a failure. In part he was the 
victim of his virtues; for just as the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman government’s generously 
meant moderation in shipbuilding only en- 
couraged German statesmen to think they 
could outbuild Great Britain, so the honor- 
able and sincere attempts, which Grey 
made between Agadir and August, 1914 to 
conciliate Germany and deprive her of any 
excuse for a sense of grievance, helped to 
foster the dangerous illusion that Great 
Britain would not stand by France. But 
at all times it was—and he knew it—his 
duty not only to seek peace, but to prepare 
against war... . Men still often criticize 
as ‘entanglements’ those policies of Grey’s 
which helped to bring England into the 
European war. They do not ask them- 
selves what would have happened had she 
stood out. But the event made it fairly 
certain that in that case Germany would 
have conquered Europe; and when she had 
done so, Great Britain would have been a 
victim without hope or resource.” An ap- 
pendix discusses in detail and in a very 
judicious way some fundamental questions 
of foreign policy before the entry of Great 
Britain into the World War. 

The book contains a good bibliography, a 
very useful and detailed list of all British 
cabinets in the period discussed, and sev- 
eral maps to explain British imperial policy. 
The chapters on economics and institutions 
contain several statistical tables, but addi- 
tional graphic charts and maps would have 
been welcome. Mr. Ensor is to be com- 
mended for departing from the practice of 
using the prefix “Mr.” before the names of 
persons still living. “To living people who 
have helped to make history, it should 
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scarcely be a ground of complaint that they 
are treated as historical figures.” 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Squires, James Duane. British Propa- 
ganda at Home and in the United States 
from 1914 to 1917. Pp. xi, 118. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1936. $1.00. 

With skillful brevity this excellent vol- 
ume fills a gap in the research of propa- 
ganda, with emphasis upon the activities of 
Wellington House which eased our entrance 
into the war. One is convinced of British 
skill, 

Chapter IT evaluates the work of less im- 
portant unofficial committees and groups 
such as the faculty of Oxford University, 
the Victoria League, the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control which anticipated the glori- 
ous war aims of 1918, and the Central Com- 
mittee for National Patriotic Organizations. 

By patchwork the earlier developments 
of official propaganda are discussed with 
due credit to Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, and the secrecy about 
Wellington House. Wellington House 
achieved wonders on the subject of Amer- 
ican kinship. 

But undoubtedly, the success of British 
war propaganda owed more than the author 
here suggests to a careful consideration of 
American civilization, vanity, and suscepti- 
bilities from 1898 onwards. 

Ricnarp H. Herve. 

University of Pennsylvania 


Keyes, Sm Rocer. Scapa Flow to the 
Dover Straits. Pp. 416. New York: E. 
T. Dutton and Co., 1935. $5.00. 

In the first volume of his Naval Memoirs, 
The Narrow Seas to the Dardanelles, Ad- 
miral Sir Roger Keyes maintained the 
highly interesting thesis that the major 
error in England’s Gallipoli campaign was 
not in conceiving the Nelsonian task but in 
assigning its execution to men under the 
Nelsonian calibre. In the present work he 
continues his memoirs with the narrative of 
his service with the Grand Fleet, first as 
Captain of H.M.S. Centurian and later as 
Commander of a dreadnaught division, 
thence to the Plans Division of the Ad- 
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miralty’s naval staff, and later to the com- 
mand of the audacious Dover Patrol. 

Since his assignment to the Grand Fleet 
was immediately after the Battle of Jut- 
land, the author is unable to give the reader 
a first-hand account. Nevertheless, during 
the immediate post-Jutland days he was 
intimately associated with many who were 
in that battle, and by virtue of this mass of 
primary information at his disposal he tem- 
porarily assumes the rôle of a historian and 
devotes two chapters to this much dis- 
cussed naval battle. They are among the 
best in the book. He frankly regrets the 
cautious conservatism of Sir John Jellico 
and admires the aggressiveness of Sir David 
Beatty. 

When Jellico was relieved of active com- 
mand to make way for younger men, Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss, Keyes’ old chief in the 
Gallipoli campaign, became Deputy Fitst 
Sea Lord under Jellico. Wemyss carried 
Keyes to London in his wake as Director 
of the then new Plans Division of the naval 
staff. 

In this capacity Keyes criticized Vice- 
Admiral Bacon, Commander of the Dover 
Patrol, so severely that in time he himself 
was relieved and, with the temporary rank 
of Vice-Admiral, ordered to succeed Ad- 
miral Bacon. 

The remainder of the book is composed 
largely of technical details, with names of 
faithful subordinates who participated in 
the closing of the English Channel to the 
German U boats and in the spectacular 
and courageous English naval raids against 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. Few authors of 
memoirs devote so much space to detailed 
praise of the work of their subordinates. 

Notwithstanding this creditable human 
characteristic, the reader finds himself pon- 
dering why such a skillful writer should 
deliberately slow up the dramatice speed of 
the narrative in order to tell the name and 
the specific task of the sub-lieutenant who 
worked out the minor details of a minor 
aspect of an attack. But the mystery is 
cleared up at the end. The Admiral had a 
terrific row with his superiors because they 
would not allow what he considered an 
adequate distribution of medals and honors. 
The Admiral is obviously trying to make up 
for it by citing the men in his own memoirs. 
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This reflects an interesting side light upon 
a dynamic leader of an intensely loyal or- 
ganization, but the political scientist will 
regret that he did not devote the space to 
behind-the-scenes gossip of the days when 
he was attached to the Admiralty in 
London. 
Jm Dan Hut 
Superior State Teachers College 


Krakowski, Epovard. Adam Mickiewicz, 
Philosophe Mystique. Pp. 324. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1985. 15 francs. 
Adam Mickiewicz was the greatest Polish 

national poet, the creator of Polish ro- 

manticism, and one of the initiators of 

Polish Messianism. In imitation of the 

Messianic conception of the national his- 

tory of the Jews, he, with other Polish phi- 

losophers and poets like Slowacki, Krasin- 
ski, and Wronski, saw in the sufferings of 
the Poles and their longing for redemption 
in a new nationhood the proof of their being 
intrusted by God with the task of starting 
a new epoch of liberty and justice. “In the 
exile of the leaders of Poland after the up- 
rising of 1831 he saw a means of spreading 
this gospel of the new age across the civil- 
ized world. He belonged to the generation 
of 1848, to the generation of Mazzini, full 
of mystical faith and generous hopes, and 
profoundly optimistic as regards the nature 
of man and especially the moral substance 
of nations, in particular his own nation. 

Those hopes were shattered in 1848-49, and 

the world emerging in the age of Bismarck 

and of the World War had as little resem- 
blance to the noble hopes of 1848 as Poland 
or Italy of today has to the dreams of 

Mickiewicz or Mazzini. But in the fiery 

nationalism of Mickiewicz as well as in that 

of Mazzini, many of the elements are al- 

ready evident which later inspired the im- 

perialist and expansionist tendencies of 

Poland and Italy. In the hopeful years be- 

fore 1848, however, they remained in the 

realm of ideas and ideals and had not yet 
to encounter the disillusionment of reality. 

The present book tries to give at the same 
time a picture of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Mickiewicz and of the intellectual 
climate of France and Europe between the 
two revolutions of 1830 and 1848. The 
bourgeois régime of Louis Philippe honored 
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Mickiewicz by appointing him professor of 
Slavonic languages at the Collège de 
France; the opposition to the régime cele- 
brated him as a spiritual leader. In reality, 
both the régime and the opposition were 
animated by the same intellectual move- 
ment—a romanticism which felt itself at 
the same time close to the Catholic tradi- 
tion and mysticism and to the revolution- 
ary liberalism of the enlightenment. This 
multiple and confused philosophy of the 
age promoted the vagueness and ambiguity 
of its political doctrines, which underwent 
a clarification only after 1848. In many 
ways even Napoleon IIT belonged to the 
generation kefore 1848, and continued its 
dreams into the attempted reconciliation 
of Revolution and Empire. He himself 
had been a member of secret societies, and 
liked conspiracies. The generation be- 
tween 1830 and 1848 lived in those secret 
societies, and Mickiewicz had close contact 
with them. The government of Louis 
Philippe, an interval between two revolu- 
tions, is as well represented in the secret 
societies as its adversaries. The legends 
of the Revolution and of Napoleon unite 
men of apparently entirely different politi- 
cal opinions into one community. The 
Polish exiles participated in both those 
legends. Their enthusiasm for the Revo- 
lution and for Napoleon was at the root of 
their love for France. The Messianism of 
Mickiewicz was shared not only by the 
leading Polish thinkers, but by the whole 
generation of 1848, which expected a new 
world to rise from an approaching catas- 
trophe—a regeneration which was to come 
as a justification for the sufferings of man- 
kind. 

The author of the present book, whose 
field of studies in philosophy is especially 
concerned with the philosophers of “heroic 
mysticism” like Plotin and Bergson, has 
devoted much time to researches in the 
field of the intellectual history of France 
and of Poland in the period between 1814 
and 1870. The present book is the result 
of those researches. His interesting and 
well-written although somehow vague and 
verbose presentation of Mickiewicz and the 
whole period reveals his fervent Polish pa- 
triotism, which some readers may find 
sometimes too obtrusive. He sees in 
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Mickiewicz a philosopher of intuition, of 
heroic action, of an energetic pragmatism, 
a forerunner of Bergson, but at the same 
time of Barrés and of Georges Sorel. 
Mickiewicz knew very well the philosophy 
of Emerson, and he analyzed this philoso- 
phy in the courses he gave at the Collége de 
France. 

An appendix to the book contains unpub- 
lished documents concerning the appoint- 
ment of Mickiewicz as professor at the 
Collége de France and his dismissal from 
that position. The most interesting of 
them are reports by the police on the revo- 
lutionary and disturbing lectures given by 
Mickiewicz. The Ministry of the Interior 
proposed some action to be taken against 
Mickiewicz, but the Minister of Education 
refused for a long time to agree. Mickie- 
wicz was allowed to teach for four years. 
The attitude of the authorities towards him 
and his undoubtedly “dangerous” and 
passionate appeals bears witness to the gen- 
eral esteem in which the Polish poet was 
held in France in those days. The useful- 
ness of the book is diminished by the lack 
of an index. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 


Paprocgr, S. J. (Ed.). Minority Affairs 
and Poland. Pp. 184. Warsaw: Na- 
tionality Research Institute, 1935. 

The student of minority problems should 
find this little book a useful outline of the 
minority groups in Poland, as seen from the 
government point of view. Five main 
minority groups are considered in detail: 
Ukrainians (or Ruthenians), White Ru- 
thenians, Lithuanians, Germans, and Jews. 
(The term “White Russian” is said to be a 
mistranslation introduced by prewar Rus- 
sian propaganda.) Thus, for the Ukrain- 
ians there are brief statements concerning: 
numbers and distribution; ethnic groups, 
including some five special dialect groups; 
two or more conflicting religious groups; so- 
cial structure, predominantly peasants; 
some eleven different political parties; 
schools, both state supported and private; 
cultural organizations; publications; social 
and community organizations; and eco- 
nomic organizations—codperatives, banks, 
and so forth. 
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In determining the numbers of each mi- 
nority group the returns of the 1931 census 
are accepted without question, although 
anyone familiar with the conditions under 
which that census was taken knows that 
these are entirely unreliable, and can be 
used only as minimum figures. Although 
there is no discussion of “minority prob- 
lems,” the reader is led to infer that they 
do not exist; protests at Geneva have been 
largely “tissues of falsehood” and “ma- 
licious slander.” The semiofficial charac- 
ter of the study is shown in the introduc- 
tory statement that “these guarantees [in 
the Constitution and legislation of postwar 
Poland] are quite sufficient to assure the 
enjoyment of complete, de jure and de facto 
equality of rights of all citizens of the Re- 
public irrespective of the differences in na- 
tionality distinguishing them.” 

There is a short section on Polish minori- 
ties in other countries, including a sharp 
accusation against the Czechish treatment 
of Poles in Teschen. In Germany, al- 
though the Hitler government has ordered 
a cessation of the oppressive action against 
the Polish minority, local executive authori- 
ties as well as semiofficial organizations 
have ignored these orders, so that “the situ- 
ation of the Polish minority in Germany 
has in practice not undergone any funda- 
mental change for the better.” 

An introductory section explains Po- 

‘land’s objections to the discrimination in- 
volved in the minorities provisions which 
only the smaller states were forced to sign 
at Versailles. Poland did not denounce 
this treaty in 1934, but merely stated that 
she would not be bound by its provisions 
until it was made universal for all states 
(i.e. for Germany and possibly Russia). 

Ricwarp HARTSHORNE 
University of Minnesota 


Horvats, Eveene, Transylvania and the 
History of the Roumanians. Pp. 86. 
Budapest: Sárkany Printing Co., 1933. 
Reviving the old argument that there is 

“no proof that from 895 onwards Transyl- 

vania was not part and parcel of the Hun- 

garian State in the Danube Basin” and that 
the Transylvania Rumanians are not the 
remnants of the Roman population of the 
ancient Dacia under Trajan, Horvath tries 
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to refute the opposite arguments of R. W.. 
Seton-Watson in his A History of the Rou- 
manians. As a publication of the Hun- 
garian Frontier Readjustment League, it 
is stamped as revisionist propaganda. 
Horia’s revolution (1785-86) , for example, 
he explains “by the indifference of the au- 
thorities who made no effort to protect the 
defenseless inhabitants [i.e., the Hungarian 
feudal landlords] against the peasant move- 
ment which broke out in the mountain- 
ous districts.’ One can almost hear the 
Æsopian wolf quarreling with the aggres- 
sive lamb. Horvath also weakens his own 
case by omitting, for instance, to mention 
O. Jaszi’s attitude on the whole problem in 
The Dissolution of the Habsburg Mon- 
archy (see, for instance, p. 306, note 5). 
It is difficult to accept the author’s thesis 
without quarreling with it frequently, 
without questioning’ many of its conclu- 
sions, and without asking for more facts 
and cooler logic and fewer wide generali- 
zations. 
Josepx §. Roucex 
New York University 


Srdnum, Karu. Geschichte Russlands 
von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart. 3. 
Bd. Pp. x, 550. Kénigsberg: Ost-Eu- 
ropa-Verlag, 1935. . 
The third volume of Stählin’s History of 

Russia from the beginning to the present 

time deals with the rule of Alexander I and 

of Nicholas I. With the death of Nicholas 

I and with the conclusion of the peace of, 

Paris after the Crimean War, a chapter of 

the history of old Russia was definitely 

closed. With Alexander H and the eman- 
cipation of the Serbs a new chapter opened, 
which, as we hope, will soon be presented 
to us in the fourth volume of Stahlin’s His- 
tory. The period treated in the present 
volume started under Alexander I with 
great expectations. Not only did Russia 
participate as a leading power in the fight 
against Napoleon, but Alexander I hoped 
that he could achieve a new peaceful order 
for the whole of Europe. Soon those hopes 
were shattered, mostly by Alexander’s own 
insufficiency and by the unpreparedness of 
backward Russia to assume a leading rôle 
in a progressive direction. In the later 
years of Alexander I and under Nicholas I, 
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Russia withdrew into the more adequate 
rôle of the leading reactionary power of 
Europe. At the same time the upper 
classes of Russian society came into contact. 
with European life, with German philoso- 
phy and French social thought. Russian 
intellectual life was deeply stirred by the 
new problems put before it by Western 
civilization. Had Russia to accept it, to 
become westernized, to become “civilized,” 
or was not Russian “barbarism” a higher 
and truer expression of soul force and a 
safer basis for the future of human culture? 
Stihlin not only discusses the political life 
of Russia, but also gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the tensions and conflicts created by 
the new situation in that country. It is 
decidedly the political narrative that pre- 
vails, but the intellectual, the social, and 
the economic life of the period are fully 
analyzed and well integrated into a com- 
prehensive picture of Russia in the sixty 
years from 1796 to 1855. 

With the reign of Alexander IL a new 
period of westernization began for Russia. 
But fundamentally this period, which lasted 
until 1917, was not different from the pre- 
ceding one. The westernization of Russia 
remained superficial. The economic back- 
wardness of agrarian life still prevailed, 
and the masses were not integrated into 
the cultural life of the nation. The cen- 
tral problem of Russia consisted in the 
fact that in the nineteenth century she 
remained essentially an eighteenth-century 
state, whereas in Europe after the French 
Revolution democracy and industrialism 
brought a new activism into the life of the 
masses and integrated state, society, and 
people into a conscious unit. As Russia’s 
inner policy remained true to its eight- 
eenth-century character, so its foreign 
policy was dominated until 1917 by the 
eighteenth-century dream of conquering 
Constantinople and recreating the Eastern 
Empire. Catherine IT had in a symbolical 
way named her two grandsons and heirs 
Alexander and Constantin. The German 
economist Baron Haxthausen, who in 1843 
visited Russia at the request of the Em- 
peror, published as the result of his investi- 
gations his famous Studien ueber die In- 
neren Zustaende des Volkeslebens, und 
insbesondere die Laendlichen Einrichtun- 
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gen Russlands, in 1847. In this book he 
praised the patriarchal agrarian organiza- 
tion of Russia and predicted a great future 
for the country. But he cautioned Russia 
against foreign wars or expansion, as in 
his opinion Russia had “for more than a 
century to occupy herself with the conquest 
of her interior.” Russia did not heed his 
warning. Stahlin makes it clear in his very 
well written book that the social and eco- 
nomie foundations of Russia could not sup- 
port an active imperialist policy, which was 
bound to lead to a complete breakdown of 
the system, which occurred in 1917. The 
westernization of Russia which began under 
Alexander I and Nicholas I may well take 
the one hundred years after 1847 of which 
Haxthausen has spoken. 
Hans Koan 
Smith College 


Auten, Henry Enisna. The Turkish 
Transformation. Pp.ix,251. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
$2.50. 

One of the striking differences between 
the prewar and postwar periods is the di- 
minished output of religious literature. 
Discussions of economies, politics, military 
and naval strategy, public and private law, 
and population predominate. Realpolitik 
appears everywhere as the dominating 
theme, to the discounting or the utter ex- 
clusion of those other forces encircling pub- 
lic and private activities. Hence, it is a 
welcome and salutary sign that the unprec- 
edented recent revolution in an Asiatic- 
European country should be interpreted 
primarily upon a religious basis. 

Unlike so many volumes by practitioners 
or teachers of religious persuasion, The 
Turkish Transformation is refreshingly free 
from propaganda. Only those persons who 
have lived in or visited the Near East truly 
appreciate the author’s labors and freedom 
from prejudice. To illustrate, clearly put- 
ting aside any desire to establish any special 
thesis, or to praise overly the devoted and 
constructive work of American and other 
religious teachers and missionaries in Tur- 
key, Dr. Henry E. Allen has given us a clear 
and fair account of the changed and chang- 
ing currents in national and local social and 
religious thinking. His qualifications for 
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the task are exceedingly good; namely, 
study in America coupled with two visits 
to Turkey. As one peruses the pages, it 
becomes difficult to decide which one of 
these qualifications bears greater fruit; yet 
such a comparison fortunately is unneces- 
sary, because of the marked presence of 
both these matured seeds. The only pos- 
sible criticism which the reviewer has for 
the general conception of this volume is the 
plethora of quotations from various writers, 
chiefly Turks, for by this means the author 
frequently has kept his own judgments in 
the background. This method of exposi- 
tion, however, makes interesting and valu- 
able reading. 

The changes in Turkey’s postwar de- 
velopment have been epoch-making. The 
experiments have been unprecedented, 
bold, introduced with celerity, and effected 
with remarkable speed. In Turkey, the 
passing of the Ottoman Empire was hailed 
with delight; territory south of Anatolia 
was cast off without a protest; vanquished 
in the Great War, the nation returned suc- 
cessfully to battle the Greeks and to dictate 
terms to the victorious Allies; extraterri- 
torial privileges were swept away; the flesh- 
pots of historic Constantinople were aban- 
doned for mudswept Angora (Ankara); 
veils and fezzes were discarded; a new 
Turkish alphabet replaced the prevalent 
corrupted tongue; a republican form of 
government was created; Turks replaced 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews in the marts 
of trade; America and Europe rather than 
the Levant became the model for the Tur- 
key of Kemal Ataturk (the former Kemal 
Pasha); titles of Pasha and Bey were aban- 
doned; and, most important of any reform, 
Church and State were separated. The 
teaching of any religion was forbidden in 
the schools. The power of the Moham- 

_medan clergy was diminished severely, the 
vakuf (church) lands were taken over by 
the state, the cabinet department known 
as the Ministry of the Evkaf (Religious 
Foundations) was abandoned, and the 
Sultan was driven out of the country and 
his powerful office ousted despite the his- 
toric prerogative of the Khalifate which 
provided a unifying type of leadership over 
the Islamic world. Religion, therefore, is 

_an altogether fitting and significant theme 
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in the analysis of Turkey's evolutionary 
new departures. 

A single volume, naturally, is too brief - 
to cover all phases of Turkey’s recent reli- 
gious thought. One might wish, for ex- 
ample, for an extended treatment of sub- 
jects such as the millets, the national and 
external influences due to the presence at 
the former capital of the heads of great 
religious faiths, the political and social 
domination of the local clergy, and the 
changed position of Turkey among coun- 
tries primarily Islamic. A comparison of 
the present with the past, however, would 
entail materials and study beyond the scope 
of the present satisfactory book. In the 
reviewer’s judgment, the most valuable ` 
contribution by. Dr. Allen is the simple, 
discerning, and straightforward account of 
what Turkish citizens of different types and 
callings think of the non-materialistic 
phases in their country’s recent growth. 

Eror G. Mears 

Stanford University 


Lanevon, Writ1am R. (Ed.). Diplomatic 
Commentaries by Viscount Kikujiro 
Ishii. Pp. xxiv, 351. . Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1936. $3.25. 

Few indeed are the memoirs of Japanese 
statesmen even in their own language, and 
Western students will welcome the offering 
by Mr. ‘Langdon, of the American Foreign 
Service, of a careful translation of a con- 
siderable portion of the Gaiko Yoroku of 
Viscount Ishii. 

Entering the diplomatie service in 1890, 
Ishii rose to be Ambassador and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and is perhaps best 
known in this country as a signatory of the 
Lansing-Ishii notes of 1917. As he points 
out, the purpose of his book was “not to 
write a history of the foreign relations of 
Japan, but rather to discuss the essential 
nature and trend of the Empire’s diplomacy 
since the establishment of foreign inter- 
course seventy odd years ago.” 

About half of the present volume deals 
with diplomatic questions to the close’ of 
the World War, such as the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the Portsmouth Conference, Japa- 
nese Diplomacy during the World War, and 


Japan’s Special Interests in China; and 


about half with questions arising since Ver- 
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sailles, such as the League of Nations (on 
whose Council Viscount Ishii served be- 
tween 1920 and 1927), Disarmament, In- 
ternational Arbitration, The Anti-War 
Treaty, and The Constitution and Foreign 
Policy of the Japanese Nation. Of Book 
Two, which bears the subtitle “Private 
Views on Diplomacy,” only two of the ten 
chapters are included in the translation, 
although a brief summary of those omitted 
is found in the Preface. The two chapters 
translated are History Repeats Itself, and 
Problems of Population and Race. 

Originally written in 1930 and addressed 
to a public which had taken unusual inter- 
est im the League of Nations, Viscount 
Ishii set forth from his own experience his 
confidence in the great contributions of 
the League toward world peace and secu- 
rity, and his support of the limitation of 
armaments and of international arbitration. 
He had less confidence in the value of the 
vague Briand-Kellogg Pact. “What na- 
tion,” he asks, “is there that would dare 
to oppose the unanimous will of an organ 
of peace of such authority?”—ie., the 
League Council. And within three years 
the answer was given in Geneva. This 
optimism, which in respect to the League 
seems to have been somewhat misplaced, 
also marks his treatment of Japanese- 
American relations. Even in his wildest 
dreams, “the author does not visualize such 
an event as war between Japan and Amer- 
ica.” And the Japanese Government and 
people should “remain calm and, while 
seeking a solution of the question, allow 
time to do its work.” 

Anyone interested in the general subject 
of international relations will find the mel- 
low and shrewd observations of this partici- 
pant in many important discussions in the 
Far East, Europe, and America, of much 
significance. The special student will find 
facts and comments, derived from the au- 
thor’s personal experiences, which will shed 
light on certain disputed matters. “Com- 
mon sense and a general knowledge of 
international conditions are the essential 
qualities of a diplomat,” he tells us, and 
these Diplomatic Commentaries show how 
fairly he won the honors he enjoys. 

Payson J. Treat 

Stanford University 
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Sarro, Hirosi. Japan’s Policies and Pur- 
poses. Pp. x, 281. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co., 1935. $2.50. 


The duties of an Ambassador are far 
from simple. Aside from his primary 
obligation to serve as a medium of inter- 
course between two governments, he must 
also make speeches, many of them. In 
these he must be careful to avoid any reve- 
lation of state secrets and any offense to 
his hearers. Further, he must design each 
one so that it will explain the attitude and 
policies of his country in such a way as to 
gain the sympathy and approval of an 
alien audience. Thus a skillful Ambassa- 
dor’s speeches are remarkable alike for their 
“appropriateness” and for the ease with 
which they skirt the edges of controversial 
issues. If the relations between the two 
countries are not of the best, an even 
greater premium is put upon diplomatic 
tact. 

As an exhibition of the Ambassadorial 
technique at its best, this collection of re- 
cent speeches by the Japanese envoy to the 
United States can be highly recommended. 
Mr. Saito is an eloquent and persuasive 
diplomat, and one instinctively feels, after 
a perusal of this book, that Japan has been 
badly misunderstood, that her policies are 
peaceful and progressive, and that she asks 
only for the opportunity to collaborate in 
the great task of world peace. If Mr. 
Saito’s interpretations are at times a trifle 
at variance with the reality of the situation, 
it is perhaps scarcely fair to be unduly 
critical of the words of a cosmopolitan 
diplomat who sees rather more clearly than 
the mass of people either in America or 
Japan the larger issues of national interests 
and of world peace. 

Grayson L. KeK 

University of Wisconsin 


Tanc Leanc-Li (Ed.). The Puppet State 
of “Manchukuo.” Pp. viii, 278. Shang- 
hai: China United Press, 1935. $6.00 
(Chinese) . 

Those Americans who owe their knowl- 
edge and opinions of Japan’s venture into 
Manchuria since September 1931 to the 
writings of C. B. Rea, American public rela- 
tions agent of Manchukuo, of Frederick 
More, American adviser to the Japanese 
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Embassy, or of Mr. Kawakami and other 
less formally operating Japanese publicists, 
will read this anonymous volume edited by 
Mr. T’ang with cumulative and startling 
disillusionment. The white bones of com- 
petition for economic and strategic advan- 
tage in Manchuria between Japanese and 
Chinese railway systems need no X-ray to 
reveal their causal relation to the inaugura- 
tion of Manchukuo. Neither do the dual 
use made of Korean “rights,” the Japanese 
support of forces inimical to Chinese na- 
tionalist movements, and the naked de- 
termination of Japanese militarists to 
acquire control in Northeast Asia. ‘These 
are the kernel of the story told in 177 pages 
with a hundred more pages of appendices. 
The exposure of the open door fagade, of 
the encouragement of opium growing in 
Manchukuo, and of the supposed reign of 
law and order there, add force to the story. 

An all-too-brief historical sketch opens 
the book. It omits mention of the raucous 
threat of nationalist China to take unilat- 
eral action against all foreign treaties in 
1926-1931. It does not mention Chiang 
Kai-shek’s own violation of treaties in his 
action against the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in 1929. In other ways it loses the oppor- 
tunity to present a comprehensive and 
thoroughly objective case. Yet it explodes 
some of the chief platitudinous fictions that 
befog many an American’s view of “The 
Puppet State of ‘Manchukuo? ” 

Maorice T. Price 
Washington, D. C. 


Merriman, Rocsr Bieztow. The Rise of 
the Spanish Empire. Vol. IV. Pp. 
xxiv, 780. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1984. $7.50. 

The completion of this magnum opus by 
Professor Merriman adds another work to 
the list of great works by New England 
historians on the triumphs and vicissitudes 
of Spain and the Spanish Empire. Pro- 
fessor Merriman concludes his study with 
a volume on Philip the Second whom he 
calls the Prudent, but prudent in the sense 
of a narrow, honest, limited, and suspicious 
householder. As much as it is safe to do 
so, he analyzes the fate of the Spanish Em- 
pire in terms of the personal traits of its 
last great leader, whom he absolves from 
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the traditional sins of capricious and cruel 
bigotry to show him as a person whose 
suspicious honesty made it impossible for 
him to delegate powers and responsibilities 
in an empire altogether too big for his nar- 
row shoulders and limited capacities. As 
was to be expected, owing to the lack of 
available secondary sources and even docu- 
mentary material, the economic structure 
of Philip’s empire is treated much more 
meagerly than the political and the intel- 
lectual, but the framework of events is 
solidly built, and future work in the field 
will fill in the gaps. 
Max HanpMan 
University of Michigan , 


Jones, Curstrr Luoyp. Costa Rica and 
Civilization in the Caribbean. Pp. ix, 
172. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1935. 

In this volume the author has shown 
what has been accomplished in developing 
a civilization in Costa Rica, just one sec- 
tion of the American tropics. Costa Rica 
is not considered as a type; what has been 
accomplished in that region is not a meas- 
ure of what has been or may be achieved 


. in other areas of the Caribbean, or in Costa 


Rica itself. The author portrays especially 
well the slow, painful progress of Costa 
Rica in all lines during colonial times and 
the first three fourths of a century of inde- 
pendence; likewise he analyzes the marked 
progress which has been made in recent 
times in spite of small size, limited re- 
sources, and a small population of little 
buying power. Costa Rica certainly has 
made highly creditable political advance, 
especially toward real popular standards of 
government; it has improved materially the 
conditions of public health, education (it 
has an illiteracy of all ages of only 23.6), 
agriculture, communications, foreign trade, 
financial strength and stability, and social 
conditions. In these matters Costa Rica, 
compared with all other units of the Carib- 
bean, must be given a very high rating. 
With this picture as a background the 
author analyzes briefly “Imperialism in the 
Caribbean” and “Limitations on Caribbean 
Civilization.” With reference to the for- 
mer subject I wish to quote the author’s 
concluding paragraph: “The main limita- 
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tions which surround efforts of Caribbean 
governments are not now those which in- 
volve threats of foreign control but those 
which are found within the borders of their 
own territories, in the character of local 
climates and natural resources, in the en- 
dowments of the racial groups in their 
populations and in the relations which their 
economic activities have to those of other 
areas in the markets of the world.” CH- 
matic conditions, relief, natural resources, 
and the type of people of these areas cer- 
tainly set limitations on Caribbean civiliza- 
tions, but it is equally certain that these 
limits have not been approached. The 
economic, social, and political future of the 
Caribbean states depends chiefly upon 
what the peoples can do for themselves 
with mutual codperation of outside units. 

The author, an authority on Caribbean 
affairs, has presented a theme worthy of 
careful study by every one interested in the 
Caribbean. 

Crarence F. Jones 
Clark University 


Nervar, Gaston. Autopsy of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Pp.xi, 357. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1934. $3.50. 


This volume is a severe criticism of the 
Monroe Doctrine from the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican viewpoint. Although it reveals con- 
fused thinking on the part of the author in 
several instances, its main defect will be 
found in its title, which asserts that the 
Monroe Doctrine is dead. As a matter of 
fact the doctrine is by no means dead, for 
it has been evoked on numerous occasions 
within the last fifteen years and it still 
lives in the sentiments of the people and 
the political leaders of the United States. 
That is, it lives in the mind of the nation 
which gave it birth, in that mental realm 
where all doctrines live and move and have 
their being. By implication it is a part of 
our latest act dealing with the problem of 
neutrality. 

It would have been better if the author 
had chosen as his title, “An Indictment of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” For in reality this 
is the purport of his book. He indicts the 
doctrine on ten different counts, six of 
which, he asserts, are against the original 
doctrine, and four against it in its subse- 
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quent transformations. Many of his 
charges are true, but not all of them con- 
stitute serious condemnations of the doc- 
trine. Some of them are false, or can be 
cleared away by extenuating circumstances, 
A few illustrations will suffice. 

The author says that the original doc- 
trine was not intended to benefit the Latin- 
American republics. True; but what of it? 
The United States was merely pursuing a 
policy of national interest, like other states. 
He declares that its results and merits have 
been exaggerated. Few historians will 
deny this. He asserts that it is unilateral 
and egoistic. This is true, because it is 
the policy of the United States, based, like 
the policies of other nations, on self-inter- 
est. He alleges that it has been violated 
and disregarded “on numerous occasions 
with the knowledge and, at times, the con- 
nivance of the United States.” The occa- 
sions of its successful violation have not 
been so very numerous—this reviewer 
knows of only five occasions, few of which 
were serious or permanent—and most of 
them occurred at a time when the United 
States was helpless. He asserts that the 
doctrine has served as an instrument of 
hegemony, as a cloak for intervention, and 
as a tool for the imperialism of the United 
States. Perhaps this is true, although the 
motives of the statesmen at the helm in any 
particular instance are difficult to ascertain. 
Finally, he declares that the doctrine is in 
conflict with contemporary peace machin- 
ery, and is therefore obsolete. It is based 
on force, and is therefore incompatible with 
the new world order of coöperation and 
peace! Perhaps if he were writing today, 
the contrast would not be so impres- 
sive. 

Mr. Nerval is mistaken in his general 
assumption. The doctrine is not dead. It 
merely sleeps, and it probably will never 
sleep the sleep of death until the new world 
order which he envisages becomes a reality. 
He will have a better understanding of the 
doctrine if he will approach it from a differ- 
ent angle. The Monroe Doctrine in all of 
its legitimate phases is merely a statement 
of the types of activity in America, on the 
part of the great powers, that have been 
deemed dangerous to our security. This is 
in the main the great national interest 
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which we have sought to serve by the em- 
ployment of the manifesto, 
J. Fren Riery 
Duke University 


Correri, R. S. The Old South. Pp. 
854. Glendale, Cal.: Arthur H. Clark 
Co., 1986. $4.00. 


In reading this book, one is uncertain 
whether it was intended primarily as a text 
for the college student or for the much- 
mentioned, albeit somewhat mythical, 
“general reader.” It appears to have been 
written in the first place for the former; 
but somewhere along the route the author 
seems to have switched his purpose and 
directed his aim toward the latter. This 
confusion of objective mars, but does not 
totally destroy, the value of the book. 
Whatever the objective, however, any 
reader will find it difficult to understand 
why the author of a history of the Old 
South should devote his first chapter to a 
disquisition on geography and geology and 
his second to the Indian tribes originally 
inhabiting the region from the South Atlan- 
tic seaboard to Texas and Arkansas. Im- 
portant as topographical factors are and as 
the presence of the Indians was in influ- 
encing early Southern development, it 
seems to this reviewer, at least, that these 
matters should have been discussed as in- 
tegral parts of the founding and the ex- 
pansion of the South (the subjects of the 
author’s first two sections) and not set off 
as separate essays. 

Some two fifths of the book is devoted to 
a section on the development of Southern 
nationalism. Here Professor Cotterill 
writes with the clarity and assurance of 
the specialist. There is no doubt that he 
is right in dating the real beginnings of 
Southern nationalism from the debate over 
the admission of Missouri. This whole 
question he handles in masterly style, as 
he does the later factors—political, eco- 
nomic, and moral—which finally produced 
secession and war. His account of the cul- 
ture of the Old South, while not profound, 
is reasonably satisfactory. In his con- 
eluding chapter on the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence, the author has brought into brief 
and clarifying compass the results of the 
more recent scholarship explanatory of why 
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Southern nationalism, already a psycho- 
logical and social reality, failed to eventu- 
ate in political fact. E 
B. B. Kenprick 

The Woman’s College of the University 


of North Carolina 


Amputer,C.H. Washington and the West. 
Pp. vii, 270. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. $4.00. 
Old ingredients here fashion something 

new. Washington is certainly no novelty, 

and the West has been a basic concept with 
historians since Frederick Jackson Turner. 

No biography of Washington has ever yet 

ignored his Western associations. Studies 

of the West cannot ignore George Washing- 

ton. Nevertheless, it remained till 1936 

for these two major interests, George Wash- 

ington and the West, to be linked formally 
in a full length biography. 

In the present study a happy harmony 
unites the author and his subject. Dr. 
Ambler’s remoter antecedents lie within the 
Old Dominion. His associations and ca- 
reer lie in the very heart of what George 
Washington esteemed to be the West. 
Washington knew West Virginia. His 
holdings on the Great Kanawha were his 
largest single property. His services to his 
country and his individual possessions were 
centered to no small degree in the great 
mountain area between Winchester and the 
Ohio. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
present study should emanate from an Old 
Virginian, resident in West Virginia, an 
authority on Western history as a field and 
on local history within that field. 

The author brings to his task both com- 
petence and scholarship. The usual docu- 
mentation, notably complete, is supple- 
mented by constant evidence of familiarity 
with the terrain described. Travel, un- 
obtrusively recorded, becomes a definite 
source, and numerous illustrations are its 
fruit. The work is drawn to two scales. 
The chapters covering Washington's near 
frontier birth and his definitely frontier 
education are drawn to a minuter scale than 
those devoted to the Revolution and to that 
post-Revolutionary era when the young 
frontiersman of Virginia had become a 
world figure. But always the West re- 
mains the unifying theme. The West sur- 
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rendered its hero to the world, but the hero 
never forgot his origin. 

Of special importance is the treatment 
of the Jumonville incident, the best, to the 
reviewer's knowledge, of that unfortunate 
affair. Dr. Ambler seeks no whitewash, no 
vindication for a character whose immedi- 
ate situation was difficult indeed, whose 
subsequent persecution in the interests of 
French propaganda was painful and pro- 
longed. The conduct of the French, 
strange in those professing a diplomatic 
errand, and the mistaken admissions of Van 
Braam and Washington himself that Ju- 
monville was “assassinated,” are set forth 
dispassionately as the epic clash of in- 
evitably competing forces, in which the 
character of Washington cannot possibly 
be impugned. 

A similar freshness of treatment compre- 
hends the Whisky Rebellion, near the close 
of the great career, Washington’s personal 
presence with the Army in Pennsylvania 
in 1794 bore witness to his memories of the 
rugged individualism of the frontier. His 
display of national power looked to better 
national cohesion. At long last he was 
converted to the militia system, for so many 
years anathema, even to urging it upon his 
countrymen as a unifying influence. 

The author finds in the Western interests 
of George Washington a perceptible evolu- 
tion. In his youth, land hunger lent a 
tinge of selfishness to the most selfless serv- 
ice to the community. In the ripeness of 
age and power, the West was for Washing- 
ton not the measure of his personal wealth 
but the symbol of his country’s future. 
Self was lost in country. A soul had 
ripened. 

A sort of epilogue traces Washington’s 
relics, his swords and other personal lega- 
cies, which found their way into the West 
and almost in the character of icons minis- 
tered, from Virginia to Texas, to Western 
pride in the common heritage of a great 
personality and a great career. To fuller 
perception of the nationalism of that career, 
its never dimming vision of the part the 
West must play in national destiny, Dr. 
Ambler has contributed a distinguished 
page. 

Louis Martin SEARS 

Purdue University 
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Rosson, Wnrram A. Civilization and the 
Growth of Law. Pp. xv, 354. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.50. 
William A. Robson, a well-known English 

writer in the field of administrative law, has 

in this book attempted a task which, in 

terms of dealing with sequences over a 

great time span, would utterly confound 

many legal scholars. A work like this is a 

target made to order, for obviously the 

author neither does nor can claim to be the 
authority in each period or phase of the 

subject in hand. The attempt alone is a 

tribute to courageous, if not exhaustive, 

scholarship. 

The book, in the words of the author, is 
“a study of the relation between men’s 
ideas about the universe and the institu- 
tions of Jaw and government.” The ap- 
proach is avowedly “functional,” treating 
the law as a means to an end. Because 
human history for so many thousands of 
years moved in transcendental and super- 
stitious channels, the author gives much 
space to the origins of law. That inade- 
quacy of treatment and improper em- 
phasis are discovered in this section is to be 
expected to some extent, but to find a some- 
what uncritical reliance upon pioneers, 
many of whose contributions have been re- 
jected, is surprising. Specifically, in spite 
of the trail-blazing by Sir Henry Main and 
Fustel de Coulanges, the author relies on 
them to too great an extent, passing over 
the more recent anthropological scholar- 
ship. 

The comparatively small output in Eng- 
lish sociological scholarship has perhaps 
induced the author to accept too readily un- 
tenable notions concerning the law of na- 
ture in terms of the jus gentium. Un- 
doubtedly cultural diffusion did its work 
in building that system of law applicable 
to the foreigners in the Roman state. 
However, more recent sociological scholar- 
ship would indicate that the emphasis 
should be placed upon the development of 
the jus gentium in terms of ‘those elements 
already established in the Roman law 
which were applicable to the outsider. It 
is well known that non-material culture 
traits, such as law, are diffused less readily 
than the material culture traits. The gen- 
eral picture, however, of “The Law of Na- 
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ture,” which constitutes the second part of 
the book, aside from such inadequacies, 
gives a very good idea of its importance 
from Roman times to our own. 

The third part of the book, entitled “The 
Nature of Law,” is a brief review of some 
modern theories and approaches. If, in 
light of its purely introductory character, 
anything should be said, it is perhaps to 
the point that the author, in discussing the 
rational process of lawmaking, has not 
clearly indicated the extent to which the 
development of law in modern times has 
been a rationalization of things accom- 
plished in the social and economic fields. 
Specifically, the claim so often made that 
the laws of England and America have safe- 
guarded personal and property rights is far- 
fetched. A critical analysis would indicate 
that personal liberty and property rights 
were rather outgrowths of the struggle for 
the free market. In fact, in the light of the 
modern wage slavery, the emphasis in Eng- 
lish and American theory on rights in the 
abstract is to all intents and purposes an 
absurdity, which the author fails to see. 
It is difficult to understand why a clearer 
critique of this position has been omitted. 

To the layman reading the book, the de- 
fects in ,evaluation, emphasis, and inter- 
pretation are unimportant when set along- 
side of its rational message and clarity of 
expression.’ To the college student, the 
book is a valuable general treatment of the 
field if in the hands of a competent and 
penetrating instructor. 

Freperick W. KLAN 

University of Newark 


Trentin, Siuvio. La Crise du Droit et de 
PEtat. Pp. 498. Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1935. 30 francs. 


This voluminous study is concerned with 
the fundamental problems of philosophy of 
law. The author displays a profound 
knowledge of the whole modern literature 
on this subject and enters into detailed dis- 
cussion of such authors as Gény, Hauriou, 
Jéze, Duguit, Le Fur, Scelle, Gurvitch, and 
Kelsen. His own philosophy is nearest to 
that of Del Vecchio. It is a scientific 
study; but there is no doubt that the book 
is influenced by the bitterness of ‘exile of 
an Italian who hates the fascist system and 
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who is forced to live in a French provincial 
town under difficult circumstances, whose 
hours for scientific work are nearly con- 
fiscated in advance by the necessity to 
make a living. 

Trentin is an absolute adherent and 
protagonist of the jus nature school, an 
enemy of the positivist, formalist juridical 
thinking, which, according to him, is the 
consequence either of agnosticism or merely 
of a contemptible servility vis-a-vis a dicta- 
torial régime. His natural law is anchored 
in the primacy of the spirit, in the im- 
manent dignity of the human personality. 

The sources of the law, the author tells 
us, must not be confused with the founda- 
tion of the law. Real science of law is im- 
possible without metaphysics. Law and 
morals have their identical source in the 
fundamental ethical value. But whereas 
morals are addressed to the individual, law 
is addressed to the human being in his be- 
havior toward other human beings. Law 
gets its obligatory force solely from the 
absolute ethical value of the dignity of the 
human personality. Justice is the prin- 
ciple of rationalization of the ethical im- 
perative, and justice is a principle inherent 
in law. 

The conflict, therefore, between true law 
and merely positive law, corresponding to 
the immanent opposition between the abso- 
lute and the relative, is constant and in- 
evitable. 

The state is for the author a necessity, 
the juridical reality of coexistence. The 
state is therefore not in opposition to so- 
ciety, for society acquires juridical reality 
only so far as it is state. But the state is 
always only an institution, a means, not an 
end; for the dominating aim is the indi- 


vidual, the man—the measure of all things, . 


in the terms of the Greek sophists. The 
state is only an attempt at realizing law. 
And the so-called sovereign states are only 
phases of a development which inevitably 
must lead to the universal state. Trentin 
is therefore against absolute sovereignty, 
and strongly underlines the primacy of in- 
ternational law. 

The state is the order of orders, an order 
of autonomies. It is clear that the author, 
in consequence, is bitterly antagonistic to 
the totalitarian fascist state, which, in his 
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opinion, is the embodiment of sin against 
the fundamental ethical value, the dignity 
of the human personality. The only prin- 
ciple of state organization is the principle 
of democracy. 

Natural law is immanent and immutable. 
Positive law can be justified only by meas- 
uring it by the norms of natural law, for 
itis nothing but an essay at realizing nat- 
ural law. This is so true, the author tells 
us, that no juridical construction, however 
positive, is possible without the introduc- 
tion, at some place, of natural law, even if 
such introduction is done only in a dis- 
guised form. And the most totalitarian 
dictatorship tries to justify itself by prin- 
ciples of natural law, just as it needs the 
principle of democracy, at least in the cari- 
cature of forced plebiscites. 

But the necessarily democratic character 
of law is, up to now, nowhere achieved— 
not even in the democracies; for such 
achievement presupposes the emancipation 
of men from the power of economic domi- 
nation. 

The author gives us a somber view of 
the present crisis in the nationalistic and 
capitalistic state, and concludes that the 
solution of the crisis can come only by 
revolution. The citizens always retain the 
sacred right of resistance against their op- 
pressors, of defeating terror by means of 
insurrection. The solution must be univer- 
sal and must come through the “regenera- 
tion of federalism” and the “emancipation 
of the individual from economic privileges.” 
This means for the author the abolition of 
private property and the erection of a new 
normative system on an integral-socialistic 
basis. 

The work is interesting in itself, but also 
interesting from a general point of view. 
It shows how right Dean Pound is when 
he tells us that not only are there fashions 
in philosophy, but philosophies are expres- 
sions of conditions of a certain historical 
period. It shows again that every period 
of a profound crisis sees a strong rebirth of 
natural-law thinking, of a revolutionary 
type of natural law. It shows that even 
highly abstract philosophical theories are 
often motivated by very concrete political 
wishes and convictions. It shows how the 
proposed solutions of an unprecedented 
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world crisis swing between the opposite 
poles of collectivistic systems, fascism and 
bolshevism. It shows finally that, whereas 
the author’s critique is forceful, his pro- 
posals of solution are rather vague, con- 
tained in only a few pages, couched in very 
general phrases, lacking any constructive 
elaboration which alone could give to these 
proposals a real meaning. 
Joser L. Kunz 
University of Toledo 


Herrio, E. Pexoreron. Public Adminis- 
tration and the Public Interest. Pp. xii, 
416. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936. $3.75. 


This is the most stimulating and fruitful 
book on national administration to appear 
in the United States in many a long day. 
First, it is a record of selected administra- 
tive departments and agencies of the Na- 
tional Government, classified as (1) tradi- 
tional functions, (2) regulatory agencies, 
and (3) special interest agencies. Sec- 
ondly, it is a fresh interpretation of the 
record in the light of present need for lead- 
ership and codrdination. 

Herring’s view is that the continuance of 
democratic government in the United 
States depends upon its ability to reconcile 
conflicting group interests and to bear in- 
creasing public burdens. This ability is in 
turn contingent upon properly utilizing a 
responsible bureaucracy. In a more effec- 
tive participation of administrators in the 
whole process of government, he sees the 
chief hope for keeping the machinery of 
democratic government operating in the 
public interest. This is not a new idea, 
although the author gives it a new twist; 
but the vivid factual background is a new 
treatment, at least to the literature of 
American public administration. 

The author reviews the life history of na- 
tional departments, bureaus, and commis- 
sions without taking them out of their set- 
ting. The unique contribution of the book 
is the study of the national administration 
in action, an integral part of the struggle 
of groups for preferment in society. In 
interpreting this record Professor Herring’s 
most notable point is his belief that the 
administration must be relied upon more 
largely in the process of reconciling group 
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conflicts and in discovering or creating the 
public interest. He believes a closer con- 
tact between special interests and the bu- 
reaucracy desirable, and would rely upon 
the latter to define and defend the public 
interest against the demands of particular 
groups. Avowedly he is orthodox: “Nei- 
ther special interests nor the bureaucracy 
are able to decide the major question of 
policy—should the bill be passed?” But 
with a liberalism verging on heresy he urges 
that it is wise and prudent to delegate all 
but the major questions of policy to the 
administration. Some students of admin- 
istration will doubtless limit more closely 
the questions which can be turned over to 
administrators without endangering their 
essential status and character. 

The chapter-by-chapter study of specific 
departments and commissions is one of the 
richest backgrounds for discussion of the 
accepted “principles of public administra- 
tion” to be found in contemporary litera- 
ture. The importance of personnel and 
organization, the significance of political 
support, and the critical nature of relations 
with Congress and the President are re- 
vealed. The author has not attempted to 
develop all the implications of his record, 
but keeps his guns trained consistently on 
the question of public interest. Perhaps 
for that reason some of the best chapters 
seem to be inadequately summarized or to 
be diffuse in their impact. But the record 
is there, and the reader may interpret for 
himself. 

The book will be welcomed by all who 
appreciate the problem of creating and 
promoting a public policy which will pre- 
serve at least the minimum of unity in a 
society operating under great centrifugal 
pressure and groping between desperate 
political orthodoxy, hopeful new social 
creeds, and bewildered agnosticism. It 
warrants no optimism regarding our exist- 
ing scheme of government, but it does sug- 
gest lines of development and stimulate 
thought. 

GEORGE A. GRAHAM 

Princeton University 


Riper, Crarence E., and Orm EF. Nor- 
ging (Eds.). The Municipal Year 
Book, 1936. Pp. viii, 475. Chicago: 
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International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1936. $4.00. 


This highly useful Year Book continues 
to be the authoritative résumé of activities 
and statistical data of American cities. 
The current volume represents a progres- 
sive development which reflects favorably 
on the editors and their nation-wide staff 
of coadjutors. “This year it was decided 
to omit the financial statistics of individual 
cities because the questionnaire method of 
securing data did not prove satisfactory. 
In its place there was substituted an en- 
tirely new section. ‘Municipal Finance,’ 
which includes finance data about cities as 
a group and as affected by state and Fed- 
eral governments: municipal debt trends, 
state limits on local debt and on tax levies, 
state administrative supervision over taxes, 
accounting, debt, and budgets, state-ad- 
ministered locally shared revenues, and 
Federal grants-in-aid.” This is an excel- 
lent change, and far more useful to the 
general student than was the previous ar- 
rangement. 

There are numerous additions and ex- 
tensions which greatly increase the useful- 
ness of the volume. Other new material 
of particular interest to municipal officials 
includes sections on professionalization of 
the municipal service, recent Federal-city 
relations, intergovernmental arrangements, 
and selected model ordinances. The per- 
sonnel data have been extended to include 
all cities above 10,000, whereas previously 
only cities above 30,000 population were 
included. 

Unquestionably, in my opinion, the most 
valuable single feature, except perhaps for 
the specialists, is the contribution of Pro- 
fessor John M. Gaus of the University of 
Minnesota, “The State of the Nation’s 
Cities,” based upon the codperation of 
forty-eight state correspondents. If one 
were to criticize this group, it would be to 
the effect that there is too great a propor- ` 
tion of the professorial element. 

In introducing his résumé, which appears 
under functional headings such as adminis- 
trative organizations, budgeting, public 
welfare, personnel, and so on through a 
long list, Professor Gaus remarks: “but 
opinion among the mass of citizens lags. 
The logic of public housing, for example, 
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has not been learned. The law and the 
courts are behind the advance of the ad-, 
ministrators and their technical advisers. 
The Nation has to make up decades of 
thinking about the readjustment of its in- 
stitutions to its changed methods of mak- 
ing and distributing goods. A dramatic 
illustration of this is cited by two of the 
consultants. O. W. Wilson, in discussing 
police administration, points to the new 
high total figure of traffic casualties, as does 
W. F. Walker in his discussion of health 
administration. The latter has an arrest- 
ing fact for those who depreciate the public 
services as ‘nonproductive.’ In the new 
attack upon pneumonia, already one state, 
Massachusetts, through the diagnostic 
service of the State Board of Health has 
aided to bring about a reduction of 25 to 
50 per cent in the case fatality rate. The 
typhoid death rate in the Nation is one 
twentieth that of 25 years ago. But the 
automobile, product of the new technology, 
we have not learned to domesticate.” 

This is unfortunately not new, but it is 
only too true. 

Curvton Rocers Wooprurr 
Philadelphia 


Rankin, Repecca B. 1936 Guide to 
the Municipal Government. Pp. 112. 
Brooklyn: The Eagle Library, Inc., 1936. 
$1.25. 

Miss Rankin has for a number of years 
been the librarian of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library of New York City, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the workings of 
the local government. She has put her 
knowledge and experience into this concise 
and valuable pamphlet. It is a simply 
written but complete guide to the exceed- 
ingly complicated governmental machinery 
of our chief metropolitan city. It is some- 
thing more than a summary and guide, be- 
cause Miss Rankin has injected much addi- 
tional and helpful information; such, for 
instance, as that concerning the bankers’ 
agreement which resulted in the Four-Year 
Financing Plan for the rehabilitation of city 
credit, and concerning the scope of the col- 
lections of the Library and of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It also contains 
“A Résumé of Public Relief in New York 
City in a Typical Depression Year” and an 
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outline of the history of New York’s water 
supply system, which is generally regarded 
as a phenomenal one. 

These 112 pages not only are a guide to 
New York’s government, but also make an 
excellent contribution to the study of com- 
parative government. The book is well 
timed in view of the hearings this year for 
a new charter for New York City. 

CLINTON Rocers Wooprurr 

Philadelphia 


Van DE Woestyne, Royar S. State Con- 
trol of Local Finance in Massachusetts. 
Pp. xii, 184. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1935. $2.50. 

Of the numerous defects of local govern- 
ment that have been revealed by the recent 
depression, none is more striking than the 
lack of adequate state control of local 
finance. For example, in the progressive 
State of New York in 1932, the Commission 
for the Revision of the Tax Laws recom- 
mended the establishment of a local gov- 
ernment board with sweeping authority 
over the debts, the revenues, and the ex- 
penditures of the municipalities. Various 
states have passed legislation providing a 
limitation on debts and on real property 
taxation. 

Professor Van de Woestyne has made an 
important contribution in the field of local 
finance by analyzing the principles under 
which Massachusetts has maintained cen- 
tral control with changing economie and 
political conditions. Massachusetts has 
been a pioneer state in developing “an ex- 
tensive system for regulating and super- 
vising local financial administration.” 
Central control is exercised over local in- 
debtedness, accounting and auditing, sta- 
tistical reports, and the budget in cities, 
and partially in the field of taxation. Spe- 
cial supervision is maintained over the 
cities of Boston, Lowell, and Fall River 
through the creation of State finance com- 
missions. It should be noted, however, 
that except indirectly, the State does not 
interfere in the matter of local expenditures. 

It is especially interesting to note the 
author’s conclusion that state supervision 
has not proved incompatible with local self- 
government. The spirit of “home rule” 
has been preserved more strongly in the 
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commonwealths of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, perhaps, than in any other states. 
However regrettable the fact may be, it 
would seem that the increasing demand for 
state grants-in-aid and the imperative need 
for centralized administration will in- 
evitably weaken the responsibility and 
interest of the average citizen in local 
affairs. 
Tieton R. Snavery 
University of Virginia 


Cups, Marquis W. Sweden: The Mid- 
dle Way. Pp. xvi, 171. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. $2.50. 


This work is substantially a plea for 
greater collectivism in the United States. 
It is based on the assumption that more 
ideal conditions exist in Sweden than in 
other Western countries because the 
Swedes have chosen a path which is a com- 
promise between the collectivism of au- 
thoritarian states and the individualism of 
democracies. It discusses the “nature” of 
the people, their codperative buying and 
selling organizations, codperative and gov- 
ernmental housing programs, state owner- 
ship of industry, electric power, railways, 
state monopolies, pensions, unemployment 
insurance, liquor control, the political par- 
ties, the Danish farm system, and depres- 
sion and recovery. Since this is one of a 
number of monographs setting forth the 
ideal of greater collectivism as a solution for 
present-world problems, I shall deal with 
it in a most critical fashion. 

I can hardly believe that precedent plays 
no part in Swedish law, that capitalism 
generally passes into monopolies, that 
monopoly prices are generally higher than 
competitive prices, or that the loss of effi- 
ciency in many state-owned enterprises is 
not greater than the profits collected by 
private enterprises. Monopoly prices al- 
ways meet consumer resistance, and often 
the point of greatest profit (turnover x 
gain per unit) for monopoly prices may be 
as low as or lower than pure competitive 
prices. I view both collectivism and indi- 
vidualism as permanent factors, the only 
question being the proper balance between 
them. I doubt if Sweden has a more effi- 
cient balance than the so-called “right 
wing” countries. 
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The Swedes have a good codperative pur- 
chasing system, but wealthy countries often 
go in for more codperative selling in place 
of codperative purchasing. I doubt if the 
coéperative purchasing in Sweden is any 
more efficient than the codperative selling 
agencies of American farmers. In the 
United States our chief savings in distribu- 
tion are made by dealing with cash-and- 
carry and chain stores as opposed to others 
which furnish more services. I doubt if 
any organization in America could on the 
whole furnish better goods at lower prices 
than our competitive commodity stores. 
While the author points out (p. 17) that 
the fundamental question in the success of 
any business is that of the judgment of its 
manager, nevertheless he believes (p. 27) 
that profits from production are fundamen- 
tally uneconomic, and prophesies the time 
when they will disappear in Sweden. The 
purchasing power of money is twice as great 
is Sweden (p. 80) as in the United States, 
so in my computations I shall double Swed- 
ish prices and compare them with what I 
pay for similar things in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, a high-priced Boston sub- 
urb. I cannot compare rents, because the 
urban Swede lives in a very small apart- 
ment built largely with governmental aid. 
His “rental” involves a down payment as 
well as an annual outlay. We do not have 
comparable conditions in Winchester. 
The codperative electric light bulb factory 
in Sweden may be efficient, but as good a 
bulb costs less in money and a great deal 
less in actual purchasing power in the 
United States under private monopoly. 
The Swede who gets electric power from 
his government monopoly (where it is pro- 
duced primarily by water power from nat- 
ural resources which have never been 
alienated from the government) must help 
to build the local supply system, and must 
pay from 3.2 cents to 5.4 cents in United 
States purchasing power per kilowatt hour. 
In April 1935, without worrying about the 
plant, I bought 142 kilowatt hours pro- 
duced by steam by a private monopoly and 
supplied for 5 cents per kilowatt hour to a 
house with floor space larger than three 
average Swedish houses. The Swede paid 
$41 in United States purchasing power at 
the cheapest rate for his governmental tele- 
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phone and was permitted only three out- 
going callsa day. For $30 I could, if I had 
chosen, have secured unlimited contiguous 
service on a similar party line. The Swede 
paid 50 cents in United States purchasing 
power for 20 cigarettes, whereas I bought 
20 of more expensive tobacco for 12 cents, 
nearly 7 cents of which went as taxes to 
the government and 5 was divided among 
farmers, local municipalities, and the 
wholesale and retail “monopolist profit- 
eers.” The Swede paid from $1.32 to $1.84 
equivalent for a liter of cheap potato 
brandy, and could only buy about 4 liters 
a month and then only with a passbook. 
I bought rye and bourbon whisky of a 
much better quality at $1 a quart (most 
of which was collected taxes), and had to 
get permission from no one except my wife. 
Finally, the Swede had to pay $400 on a 
total taxable income of $5,000, whereas I 
believe, counting family exemptions, 
both Federal and state income taxes 
would have amounted to much less than 
that for a married man in Massa- 
chusetts, 

Recovery has been longer in getting 
started in the United States than in 
Sweden, but it seems to be moving faster 
now. The fact that Sweden had a greater 
initial recovery is attributed by the author 
to historical accident, such as the decline 
of the Russian timber industry and the in- 
creased demand for goods brought on by 
the military fever in Europe. Anti-tradi- 
tional action was not so great in Sweden 
during the depression as in the United 
States, but that is explained by the author 
as being due to a very rapid and unex- 
pected recovery. The Swedes had planned 
work-relief expenditures for 1934 and 1935 
on the same scale as ours. 

I do not think that one should subscribe 
. broadly to complete collectivism or indi- 
vidualism. The fundamental question is 
the advantage of any specific act. After 
reading this book, I am still convinced that 
Americanism and capitalism of the pre- 
1930 variety are fundamentally more sound 
for us than is the Swedish system. I might 
even argue that they would be better for 
the Swede. 

Carus C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 
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CARPENTER, Cares E., A Real New 
Deal. Pp. 137. Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1936. 

This little book is another “cure the de- 
pression” literary effort, which oversimpli- 
fies the causes of the business cycle and 
which offers specific remedies for our eco- 
nomic depression, the efficacy of which 
should be decided by the reader and not 
by the reviewer. 

The central thesis of the author is that 
depressions are caused by oversaving and 
under-consuming, and that their effects are 
intensified by the rigidity of such fixed 
costs as interest payments and taxes. Less 
economic inequality and wider distribution 
of purchasing power are sought through a 
rather naive scheme of profit-sharing in 
public utilities and certain basic industries. 

“The Federal Government should guar- 
antee the unemployment payments.” 

“To provide further for the flexibility 
needed in our economic system and to elimi- 
nate the fixed overhead charges resulting 
from debt and interest we should have a 
simplified capital structure. Corporate 
bonds could be completely eliminated by 
providing all capital from stock issued.” 

Finally, a complete change in our taxa- 
tion system is suggested. “It is submitted 
that income, inheritance and gift taxes 
should be substituted for most general 
property, license, sales and other taxes.” 

S. Howarp PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Brocarp, L., et al. [Economia Program- 
matica. Pp. vi, 202. Pisa: Scuola di 
Scienze Corporative della R. Universita 
di Pisa, 1983. 15 lire. 

Spmiro, Uco. Capitalismo e Corpora- 
tivismo. Pp. xx, 156. Pisa: Scuola di 
Scienze Corporative della R. Universita 
di Pisa, 1933. 15 lire. 

The answer to the question, What is the 
corporative state? is given by Mr. Spirito 
in these two volumes in terms of a planned 
economy. Apparently this is the intention 
of the publisher, and Mr. Spirito’s chapter 
in the first volume, which is a collection of 
essays by various writers describing vari- 
ous forms of planned economy, lends color 
to this appearance. This same chapter is 
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printed again in Mr. Spirito’s own book, 
which is made up of a series of scattered 
essays and articles appearing at various 
times. The nub of the matter is that 


corporativismo is an economy planned by ` 


the people who are most competent to plan 
it, and carried out by the people most com- 
petent to carry it out. Who these persons 
are, how they are to be selected for the 
task, what powers are to be granted to 
them—these problems are mysteriously 
avoided, or if they are treated, it is with 
an economy of explanation amounting to 
intellectual penury. There are the usual 
attacks on “liberal” economics found in all 
Fascist writing and familiar to us ad 
nauseam. Whatever Fascist economics 
may be it is hard to tell, but probably as 
much as can be told is told here. 
Max HanpMan 
University of Michigan 


Peck, Harvey W. Economic Thought and 
Its Institutional Background. Pp. 379. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1935. $3.00. 


Professor Peck has made no attempt in 
the present volume to write an extensive 
history of economic thought, such as that 
to be found in the works of Haney, Gide 
and Rist, or Ingram. While it is true that 
much of the book necessarily consists of 
historical treatment, the real objective is 
to show why various types or systems of 
economics have come into existence—that 
is, to correlate economic theory and indus- 
trial history. The keynote assumption is 
that industrial life, and therefore economic 
thought, has been a changing and evolving 
process, but that while the industrial order 
was quite simple in earlier ages, it has come 
to be highly complex in modern times. 

The foregoing thesis, Professor Peck in- 
forms us, developed from inquiries in the 
fields of modern economie theory and 
psychology. From historical studies it ap- 
pears that economic thought may provide 
the basic material in the form of tools or 
standards for the solution of specific social 
and economic problems. One by one an 
analysis is made of historie economic the- 
ories, and these are found to be simply 
“rationalizations of industrial secular 
trends.” The relative importance of each 
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of the several factors of production in in- 
dustry has varied with time and place, the 
result being that the deficient or limit- 
ing factor has been stressed as the domi- 
nant theme in each system of economic 
thought. 

The author is impatient with the tradi- 
tional classification of the productive fac- 
tors under the heads of land, labor, capital, 
and the entrepreneur. These classifica- 
tions are not only highly abstract, but they 
are also too broad for a realistic analysis of 
our economic life. Such a category was 
useful for the classical economists who 
wished to formulate the laws of wages, in- 
terest, and rent, but today the factors must 
be subdivided into many classes. Pro- 
fessor Peck would set up a classification of 
productive factors running parallel to the 
classes and class conflicts in history. Gov- 
ernment is regarded as just as significant 
an economic factor as land or natural 
agents. Honesty, or commercial ethics, 
ranks in importance with capital accumula- 
tion. In all, an even dozen factors are 
suggested, including the growth of popula- 
tion, invention, and such mental traits as 
instincts, habits, and ideals. 

While perhaps the chapters which are 
devoted to a review of the various schools 
of economic thought will look like familiar 
ground to the economist, there is much that 
is fresh and original. The ascendant ideas 
of each school are determined by the limit- 
ing factor. In the Middle Ages, it was law 
and order. With mercantilism, it was 
commerce and trade. For the physiocrats, 
it was the application of science and inven- 
tion to agriculture; while the classical 
economists recognized the effectiveness of 
the division of labor and the significance of 
enterprise and managerial skill. 

Viewed from the standpoint of history, 
there is justification for the various schools 
of economic thought, even though the body 
of economic generalizations contributed by 
each may not be applicable to the present 
age. The doctrines of the classicist and 
marginist were good in their time, but the 
author believes that the true analysis now 
must be compounded from welfare, institu- 
tionalist, and collectivist elements. Nei- 
ther he nor other writers, however, have 
been successful in advancing a system of 
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doctrines or principles embodying such an 
analysis. 
Tieton R. SNavety 
University of Virginia 


Knicar, Frang Hyneman. The Ethics of 
Competition. Pp. 363. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. $3.00. 


It is doubtful if any economist now writ- 
ing has a broader knowledge of the fields 
of philosophy, ethics, and physical science 
than Professor Knight. Hence, this col- 
lection of a number of the essays which he 
has contributed to various economic peri- 
odicals within the last fifteen years is of 
real significance. It affords an opportu- 
nity to view his economic philosophy as a 
whole, and to appraise his contribution to 
contemporary economic thought. That 
contribution is by no means a small one. 

The essays are of three sorts: a group of 
articles dealing mainly with the method 
and content of economies, especially in its 
relation to ethics; a group (including three 
contributions to The Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences) dealing with certain 
aspects of the theories of value and distri- 
bution; and a long concluding essay on 
“Economic Theory and Nationalism.” Of 
these, the first group is of most importance, 
because it is there that Professor Knight’s 
distinctive point of view is to be found; 
but the third perhaps will be of more con- 
temporary interest. 

The problems which appear most to en- 
gage Professor Knight’s inquiring mind are 
those which deal with the essence of eco- 
nomic science. He probes into the prem- 
ises which others take pretty much for 
granted, analyzes such fundamental con- 
cepts as those of wants, utility, motives, 
and choice, and raises perplexing questions 
about their validity as ultimate data for 
scientific investigation. He believes that 
the conception of economics as a positive 
science, analogous to physics, for instance, 
is of very limited application. It is so 
limited because the economist must view 
men in their social relationships as voli- 
tional, having a real power of choice and 
being capable, to a considerable degree, of 
controlling their own destiny. If econom- 
ics is to contribute to the solution of social 
problems, therefore, it must deal with the 
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rightness of the standards by which men 
choose; and so it cannot escape from ethics, 
which he believes lies outside the realm of 
strictly scientific method. This is, per- 
haps, Professor Knight’s real message to 
his fellow economists. 

The essays on specific problems of value 
and distribution constitute able expositions 
of their respective topics and exhibit the 
breadth of scholarship and the keen ana- 
lytical power of their author. They con- 
tain one noteworthy contribution to theory, 
namely, the denial that there is any such 
thing as an industry of decreasing costs 
in a condition of long-run equilibrium. 
Where equilibrium is complete, one indus- 
try can increase its output only at the ex- 
pense of others, and, to do so, it must com- 
pete with them in bidding for the available 
means of production; this will force up the 
prices of those agents and cause the costs of 
production in the expanding industry to 
rise. Decreasing costs are a phenomenon 
of the short run only, where a condition of 
unused capacity may prevail. This posi- 
tion seems to the reviewer to be correct. 

The concluding essay on “Economic The- 
ory and Nationalism” is an interesting in- 
terpretation of the contemporary scene. 
Professor Knight believes that the system 
of competition is self-destructive, firstly, 
because monopolistic combinations grow 
out of it which prevent competition from 
being effective, and secondly, because the 
ability of the more persuasive individuals 
to rise to personal power renders the com- 
petitive struggle too unfair to endure. Po- 
litical democracy (which includes demo- 
cratic socialism) cannot remedy this situa- 
tion, because it merely gives scope on the 
political plane to the same competitive 
tendencies that are ineffective on the eco- 
nomic plane. The inevitable reaction is 
toward an authoritarian system, such as 
communism or fascism. This does not 
mean that Professor Knight is either a 
communist or a fascist. One gathers that 
heisnot. But asa scientist, observing the 
process of social change, he sees the rise of 
these movements as natural, if not mevita- 
ble. Whether one agrees with his analysis 
or not, the essay gives real food for thought. 

Rayrmonp T. Bye 

University of Pennsylvania 
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CassEL, Gustav. On Quantitative Think- 
ing in Economics. Pp. vii, 181. New 

‘York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
$2.25. 


This little volume by a prominent econo- 
mist starts out in a manner to encourage 
the reader to feel that he is finally being 
introduced to a scientific study of economic 
phenomena. Economics is to be recon- 
structed on the basis of “up-to-date scien- 
tific equipment”; the “withered notions 
and barren dogmas” of scholasticism—‘“in 
short, all sorts of dogmatie rubbish in- 
herited from earlier epochs’—are to be 
abandoned; and rigorous concepts are to 
be introduced as the result of “a prelimi- 
nary scientific analysis of economic reality” 
(pp. v, 8, 5-7). 

Unhappily, it soon turns out that the 
author apparently Jacks any appreciation 
of what scientific method actually is. The 
essence of scientific method, whether first 
or last, is not abstract simplification or 
logical consistency, as the author avers; 
nor is it proper to say that “theoretical 
simplification” must doubtless precede the 
“collection of statistical material” (pp. 
90-94). Scientific ,theory provides a 
clearer understanding of reality (whether it 
be simple or consistent is neither here nor 
there), and theory and verification must 
proceed hand in hand, from “raw” or ex- 
ploratory to more rigorous applications, if 
progress is to be assured. At the same 
time, contact must constantly be had with 
the basic categories of the recognized sci- 
ences (cf. Mayer, “Toward a Science of 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 
September 1933). 

It is not surprising, therefore, despite 
laudable excoriations of the “barren dog- 
mas” of scholasticism, that the author’s 
counter proposals fail to carry full con- 
viction or to provide a starting-point for 
scientific thinking in economics. We may 
agree that “the idea of a period of produc- 
tion” needs further serious analysis and 
definition (pp. 15-28); that “economic 
theory must start with the construction of 
a general theory of prices” (p. 33); and 
that a fixed price-level has decided advan- 
tages over a fluctuating price-level (pp. 
35-80) , although it is hard to see how the 
deliberate management of the price-level, 
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which the author here apparently advo- - 
cates, can be reconciled with his later pro- 
test against state interference with the 
price-level and his seeming advocacy of 
laissez faire (pp. 178-181). We may even 
agree that “value” and “utility” as used in 
classical economics are misleading “pseudo- 
quantities,” the introduction of which has 
led to nothing realistic or constructive (p. 
33); but we may not at all agree that we 
should therefore abandon all value theory 
in economics and deal wholly with price 
movements (pp. 34-85). And when we 
turn to the author’s treatment of income, 
purchasing power, savings, and capital 
formation (pp. 61-89), we must be in al- 
most complete disagreement if we have 
followed the recent factual studies of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and the Brookings Institution, especially 
the latter’s Formation of Capital, by H. G. 
Moulton. 

Decidedly the best part of the book is 
the author’s renewed criticism of the classi- 
cal “open-system” mathematical formula- 
tion of economic phenomena, with its 
arbitrarily assumed marginal-productivity 
relationship between product and the fac- 
tors of production. The author demon- 
strates that “every step of the deduction is 
open to serious criticism” and that the 
formule omit the “principle of scarcity,” 
give too fundamental a place to the “prin- 
ciple of substitution,” and assume all the 
factors of production “to grow in the same 
proportion”—all of which are out of keep- 
ing with the facts of economic life (pp. 
119-187). 

And yet, after disposing effectively of 
this particular brand of a priori mathe- 
matical analysis, the author merely pre- 
sents once more the now well-known 
(though equally a priori) Walras-Cassel 
“closed-system” of simultaneous equations, 
which, while overcoming certain older 
crudities in mathematical formulation and 
including previously omitted features, cre- 
ates other problems, is clearly just as de- 
ductive as the “open system,” and, it would 
seem, follows the same general classical 
trend despite its frankly “value-free” as- 
sumptions. In short, the author does not 
apparently abandon all the “dogmatic 
rubbish” of scholasticism. 
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Such an outcome is no more than one 
would expect from the author’s mistaking 
any abstract simplification, as long as it is 
logically consistent, for the much more diffi- 
cult problem of inductive scientific analysis. 
Pursuing this mistaken notion, the author 
accepts the three well-known a priori neo- 
classical “approximations” to an “under- 
standing” of economic reality: (1) “the 
very simple assumption of purely static 
conditions”; (2) a uniform or proportionate 
progress in all economic factors (the as- 
sumption which he elsewhere criticizes so 
severely); and (8) “dynamic conditions” 
(pp. 94-97). Cassel’s price-equilibrium 
theory (pp. 151-178) is part and parcel of 
these classical natural-order assumptions, 
which appear to be J. B. Clark’s theory all 
over again. Regarding the shortcomings 
of any such mechanistic statics-versus- 
dynamics presuppositions, Veblen has long 
since spoken in what would appear to be 
unanswerable terms. 

Josera MAYER 

Library of Congress 


EzexwL, Morvecart. $2500 a Year. Pp. 
xv, 328. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1936. $2.50. 


The author, who is ace statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, propounds one 
central question: “How can orderly and 
coérdinated expansion of production and 
incomes be brought about?” Mr. Ezekiel 
opens with a vivid description of the failure 
of our economy to provide “more abundant 
living”’—a phrase strangely familiar to the 
fireside audiences of a recent wintertime. 
Our industrial machine has failed to pro- 
vide for all its beneficiaries even the $2500 
per year which is considered necessary for 
“modest abundance” for the average city 
. family of four persons. 

Something has been holding in leash the 
potential productive powers of our wealth 
of resources and man power. The villain- 
ous profit motive is tried and found guilty. 
True, Adam Smith’s “profit” effectively 
induced a harmony between individual 
business actions and socially desirable 
goals, but “competition, as Smith con- 

‘ ceived it, cannot work in the modern world 
of big business.” “Administered prices” 
(discovered by Gardiner Means), “cen- 
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tralized production policies,” “controlled 
prices,” “inflexible labor,” immobile capital, 
“extreme national barriers,” and union and 
nonunion restrictions on production are the 
chief devices whereby the individual at- 
tempts to fill his own pocket in ways quite 
tangent to balanced progress toward higher 
production levels. 

All of this calls for a “national blueprint 
of abundance.” One is constructed in 
withering detail, smacking somewhat of 
things Soviet. But how shall the actions 
of privately owned business units be 
brought into conformity with the blue- 
print? “Industrial adjustment” is the 
happy solution, according to Ezekiel. 
“Under it, business, labor and government 
would prepare and coérdinate programs of 
expansion (industry blueprints). These 
programs would then be made effective by 
voluntary adjustment contracts between 
individual business concerns and govern- 
ment.” These contracts would be much 
like-the AAA contracts except that in place 
of calling for downward adjustment they 
would be “used to move instead toward bal- 
anced abundance by expanding industrial 
output.” Some purchasing and storage by 
the Government would be supplementary. 
The benefit payments to codperating con- 
cerns would be met by a “full production 
tax... similar in its operation to the 
processing tax levied under the AAA.” 
The specific results would be “increased 
production, higher pay rolls, lower prices.” 

Mr. Ezekiel has anticipated and an- 
swered many objections to the plan he pro- 
poses. Several basic criticisms may be 
suggested. The experience of the AAA is 
overweighted as proof of the practicability 
of the industrial adjustment plan. Mr, 
Ezekiel bridges difficult gaps with implica- 
tions that the AAA has found adequate 
and effective devices to overcome antici- 
pated obstacles. In discussing the prob- 
lem of motivating business interests to co- 
operate, the author remarks that “the 
voluntary adjustment contract [of the 
AAA} didn’t abolish the profit motive.” 
The implication is that the profit motive 
{earlier declared the fundamental disturb- 
ing factor) will prevail in the same form 
under his industrial adjustment program. 
However, most students of the profit mo- 
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tive would agree that a farmer snatching 
at a benefit payment arbitrarily established 
by a government to induce coöperation 
with its plan is something far different from 
business decisions based upon anticipated 
profit which is a hoped-for differential be- 
tween costs and selling prices not estab- 
lished by a planning agency with a view to 
inducing certain results. 

It seems that Mr. Ezekiel has seen the 
trees somewhat more clearly than the for- 
est. The basic question relative to all 
planning proposals is how to get the indi- 
vidual unit to fit its actions to the plan. 
Mr. Ezekiel does not offer a convincing 
answer. He, accompanied by many eco- 
nomic planners; is in that fairyland where 
one may eat one’s cake and have it too. 
The profit motive, private property in pro- 
ducers’ goods, individual initiative, free- 
dom of enterprise—all are to be preserved 
basically, and yet the individual action is 
to fit the mosaic of the comprehensive plan. 
On this all-important point the careful 
reader is somewhat baffled by paragraphs 
like the following (italics ours) : “Probably 
enough of the large industries would co- 
operate willingly so that unwilling indus- 
tries could be left out of the programs at 
the start, until public opinion forced them 
in as well. It would be desirable, however, 
to have the authority to impose programs 
where the industry is unwilling to coöp- 
erate, if such action became necessary. 
Such imposed programs would levy a tax 
‘on the entire recalcitrant industry, and 
offer adjustment contracts—drawn up 
without the industry’s coöperation, if neces- 
sary—to concerns willing to codperate. 
This would apply a powerful economic 
suasion in the direction of coöperation.” 

“Powerful economic suasion” and “co- 
operation” appear to the layman to be 
diametric apposites, while few economists 
will consider them synonymous. Effective 
economic planning such as Mr. Ezekiel 
seeks requires that power to coerce indi- 
. vidual action into conformity with the 
group plan be possessed by the planning 
agency. To seek the plan without the 
power has become the perpetual-motion 
problem of Economics. 

Warum N. Loucks 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Boswett, James L. The Economics of 
Simon N. Patten. Pp. 156. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennyslvania Press, 
1933. 

It is most unfortunate that some of our 
most stimulating economists have failed to 
bring together and organize their thought 
in such a form as to be readily available to 
students. The fruits of a lifetime of 
scholarship lie buried in the files of scien- 
tific journals. Dr. Boswell has performed 
a real service in making more accessible the 
contributions of Simon N. Patten to a new 
generation of economists. The thesis be- 
gins with a short biographical sketch which 
is followed by a consideration of the rela- 
tion of Patten’s thought to that of other 
schools—Classical, Nationalist, Historical, 
and Austrian. The influence of contem- 
porary economic, social, and political en- 
vironment is then summarized, after which 
Dr. Boswell launches into a synthesis of 
Patten’s ideas under the headings: Con- 
sumption, Cost, Surplus, Value, Rent, 
Wages, and Tariffs. The work concludes 
with a critical evaluation of Patten’s con- 
tribution and influence. A very complete 
bibliography of Patten’s writings is 
appended. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss 
adequately in a short review a study 
of such comprehensive character. Each 
chapter fairly bristles with ideas that reach 
the very roots of economic theory. For 
example, the chapter on Tariffs and Free 
Trade presents Patten’s bold challenge of 
the revered doctrine of comparative ad- 
vantage. Patten believed that compara- 
tive advantage in production is largely 
socially determined, and that consequently, 
since tariffs do affect social conditions, 
tariffs may divert energy into more advan- 
tageous rather than less advantageous fields 
of production. Students grappling with 
modern world trade problems will find here 
suggestive lines of thought, regardless of 
their acceptance or refusal of the conelu- 
sions Patten reached. 

Speaking broadly, two outstanding char- 
acteristics pervade all Patten’s writings: 
(1) an almost exclusive interest in dynamic 
economics, and (2) a belief that economists 
cannot confine themselves to so-called eco- 
nomic data, but must constantly place 
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their ideas in an institutional setting— 
social, political, religious, as well as eco- 
nomic, Patten grew to maturity in a 
period of rapid social change, and his re- 
volt against prevailing orthodox theories 
can be properly understood only against 
that background. The revival of interest 
in pure theory today as a result of a simi- 
lar speeding-up of social change presents 
an interesting parallel. 

The reviewer was especially impressed 
with the fact that, while primarily in- 
terested in dynamic economies, Patten’s 
work is essentially deductive rather than 
inductive; his “facts” are likely to be both 
inadequate and of doubtful accuracy. 
And yet he did not slip into the fatal error 
of many modern economists of the quanti- 
tative school—the naive assumption that 
an almost random gathering of inductive 
data will in some mysterious manner result 
in the emergence of a new economic theory, 
somewhat after the fashion of Venus rising 
from the sea. To Patten, dynamic eco- 
nomics meant the development of analyti- 
cal tools, the use of definite assumptions, 
the suggesting of hypotheses, the formula- 
tion of theories or laws after the manner 
of the much maligned static brand of eco- 
nomic theory. If this fundamental idea 
had been placed to the fore, the last decade 
of inductive research, both by “institu- 
tional” and by “quantitative” economists, 
might have been more fruitful of results. 

Dr. Boswell has accomplished his ar- 
duous task in a very creditable manner. 
Even a superficial reader of the thesis will 
be convinced that a reéxamination of the 
works of Simon N. Patten will be of profit 
to anyone professing to be a student of 
economic theory. 

Wum W. Hewerr 

University of Cincinnati 


Cornu, Aucuste. Karl Marz, VHomme 
et Oeuvre. Pp. 427. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan. 1934. 40 francs. 

This is the first, and a welcome, attempt 
to trace the Marxian materialistic concep- 
tion to its beginnings and to throw the in- 
fluence of Hegel and the Young Hegelians 
of the left into the construction of that 
concept. Bauer, Feuerbach, and Hess on 
the one hand, and Bakounin and Stein on 
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the other, are shown as having each con- 
tributed raw material to the structure 
which Marx’s own genius finally made into 
that gigantic philosophical edifice. The 
analysis of Dr. Cornu is painstakingly done 
and with a vast apparatus of reference and 
wide information. Every one is done jus- 
tice to, except the giant of giants, Hegel. 
It is difficult to see how, after so many years 
and after the penetrating analysis of Croce, 
one can still speak of Hegel’s dialectic of 
Idea and Reality as standing by itself 
devoid of that other fundamental concept 
of the Absolute. Taken by itself, one can 
do with the Hegelian dialectic what Marx 
has done—‘‘put Hegel back on his feet”: 
instead of the Reality being caused by the 
Idea it becomes the other way about. But 
Hegel’s conception of Idea and Reality is 
not Marx’s, and the latter’s efforts leave 
the structure of Hegel’s thought quite in- 
tact, because they belong in an entirely 
different domain. Hegel’s thought as it 
passed over into Marx and what Marx did 
with it is a problem in methodology and 
not in metaphysics, and Dr. Cornu has left 
that problem unsolved. 
Max HanpmMan 
University of Michigan 


Mayer, Gustav. Friedrich Engels. Pp. 
xii, 332. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1936. $3.50. 


Friedrich Engels was not only the life- 
long and most faithful and loyal friend of 
Karl Marx, the co-author of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, but he was also a great so- 
cial theorist in his own right. The book 
which he wrote as a young man of twenty- 
five years on the situation of the working 
class in England won him a European repu- 
tation. His books on Eugen Diihring and 
Ludwig Feuerbach are important exposi- 
tions of the fundamental basis of Marxian 
philosophy. His last book on the origins of 
the family, private property, and the state 
had a deep influence on socialistic thinking 
and on the theories of Lenin. 

The present work is the first competent 
biography of Engels written by the man 
who has the best knowledge of all the 
printed and the many still unprinted 
sources. Professor Gustav Mayer is a 
prominent historian of the German Social 
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Democratic Party. He has edited writings 
and letters by Friedrich Engels and by 
Ferdinand Lassalle. In the year 1920 he 
published the first volume of his great 
biography of Friedrich Engels in the Ger- 
man language. His intention was not to 
add another treatise to the many books 
on the sociology, the philosophy, or the 
economics of Marxism, but to try to eluci- 
date the system of Marx and Engels by the 
writing of a biography which would recon- 
struct the circumstances of life and the 
intellectual climate out of which the man 
and his work can be understood. 

This first volume was reédited in 1934 
and new material was added. In the same 
year a second volume brought the biogra- 
phy to its conclusion. The first volume 
dealt with the youth of Engels until his 
break with bourgeois democracy and his 
transfer to London; the second continued 
the story down to the death of Engels. 
Both volumes had together about 980 
pages. In the present English translation, 
which reads very well, they are abridged 
into one volume of about 330 pages. Thus 
the scholar will have always to go back to 
the German edition, which contains also 
references to the sources and a bibliog- 
raphy. But for the general reader, this 
English edition will do very well. It is an 
excellent biography, interesting for the 
human appeal of its hero and for the po- 
litical and social implications of his life 
work, 

G. D. H. Cole, in his introduction, points 
out that scant justice has been done 
hitherto in the United States and in Eng- 
land to the important share of Engels in 
building up the body of doctrines that 
goes by the name of Marxism. There 
exists in English the book by D. Ryazanov 
on Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, trans- 
lated from the Russian and published in 
New York in 1927, but as far as I am 
aware, there is no translation yet of the 
important correspondence between Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. Much new 
material has been published during the 
last years, and Professor Mayer has used 
all this material in a scholarly way. The 
present English edition renounces all the 
scholarly apparatus; it is very well printed, 
has many good illustrations, missing in 
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the German edition, and has a good index. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Iversen, Carn. Aspects of the Theory of 
International Capital Movements. Pp. 
536. London: Oxford University Press, 
1935. $5.00. 

Another valuable contribution to inter- 
national trade theory to come to us from 
Scandinavia is this recent work by Carl 
Iversen. Starting from a general inter- 
dependence theory of international values, 
like that presented in Bertil Ohlin’s Inter- 
regional and International Trade, he 
stresses the difference between his method 
and conclusions and those of the Thornton- 
Mill-Taussig school. 

International trade theory, Dr. Iversen 
says, is essentially “a general theory of in- 
terregional trade dealing with a number of 
distinct markets” (p. 5). Most of the 
classical writers when dealing with capital 
movements concentrated their attention 
on the transfer mechanism, so Dr. Iversen 
tries to fill a gap in the literature by dis- 
closing the effects of capital movements 
“on the basic data of price systems: the 
supply of productive factors, the technical 
coefficients and demand conditions of dif- 
ferent regions” (9 n.). Thus we find the 
first of the two parts of his book dealing 
at length with the nature, the causes, and 
the effects of international capital moye- 
ments. 

Most of the book deals with the theories 
of other writers, and it may be said to the 
author’s credit that he has read very widely 
in the field, presents the views of others 
fairly, and analyzes them clearly and criti- 
cally. In his treatment of the mechanism 
of transfer we find a lengthy Dogmen- 
geschichte, and one that was well worth 
writing. Dr. Iversen argues correctly that 
the Thornton-Mill tradition made a gross 
error in ignoring the shift in purchasing 
power that takes place when capital trans- 
fers are made. This shift is the motivating 
force that brings about the actual transfer 
of capital. Briefly, in the borrowing coun- 
try the increased purchasing power usually 
increases the demand for imports directly 
by an amount less than that borrowed, but 
also increases its unfavorable balance of 
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trade by leading it to consume part of the 
goods it previously exported and also by 
encouraging a shift to the production of 
domestic goods, the prices of which will rise 
relative to those of international goods. In 
the capital exporting country, just the op- 
posite reactions will occur. 

Like Ohlin, by whom he has been greatly 
influenced, Iversen says it is uncertain in 
which direction the terms of trade will be 
shifted by capital transfers, though he be- 
lieves the shift will be slight and probably 
unfavorable to the capital exporting coun- 
try (p. 511). The importance of this shift 
is not that it induces the capital importing 
country to accept more goods, but that it 
alters “the proportion in which it is found 
desirable to effect the transfer through in- 
crease in imports or decrease in exports” 
(p. 512). 

Gold flows are simply one way of trans- 
ferring purchasing power, and usually serve 
only to get the capital flow started—the 
gold may return to the capital exporting 
nation and the flow of goods continue. 
Iversen emphasizes the extent to which 
gold flows are obviated by the action of 
banks of the capital importing nation in 
allowing their short-term funds in the lend- 
ing nation to increase. He believes that 
“the transfer mechanism is essentially the 
same in gold and paper [standard] coun- 
tries” (p. 469) . 

Francis A. Linvizie 

Dartmouth College 


Nogaro, Bertrand. La Monnaie et les 
Phénomènes monétaires contemporaines. 
Deuxième édition. Pp. 442. Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence, 1935. 45 francs. 

The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1924, and in 1927 it was translated 
into English and published under the title 
of Modern Monetary Systems. It is not 
necessary, in this review, to recall the wide- 
spread interest which both the English and 
the French editions evoked at that time, 
but it may confidently be predicted that 
the present edition will be even more widely 
read, since, to the earlier discussion of 
monetary developments during the nine- 
teenth century, the author has added an 
excellent analysis of the events that have 
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occurred during the past fifteen years. 
The theoretical discussion has also been 
amplified and in large part completely re- 
written to demonstrate more satisfactorily 
the conclusions reached by Professor No- 
garo at the end of the study. 

To those who have not read the first 
edition of the book, the first eight chapters 
offer a lucid analysis of recent monetary 
history. Beginning with a discussion of 
bimetallism, the author takes up in se- 
quence the gold-exchange standard (which 
he regards as a device invented to escape 
from the chaos that attended the demone- 
tization of silver), the régime of paper 
money during the war, the processes by 
means of which the gold standard was re- 
stored in the several countries concerned, 
and, finally, the recent breakdown of that 
standard and the development of various 
systems of foreign exchange control. 

In the remaining seven chapters, Pro- 
fessor Nogaro offers a restatement of mone- 
tary theory, and this section of the study 
will prove fascinating to all students of 
economics. After an exhaustive examina- 
tion, the quantity theory is rejected as un- 
satisfactory for the purpose of explaining 
short-term variations in the value of 
money, in which conclusion most careful 
quantity theorists would agree with Dr. 
Nogaro. In place of the quantity theory, 
the author sets out to explain monetary 
phenomena on the basis of what might be 
called the foreign exchange theory, regard- 
ing the value of a currency on the markets 
of the world (and particularly the stability 
of that value) as the dominant factor in 
the determination of the internal price 
levels. If we accept the limitations that 
Professor Nogaro places on his concept of 
velocity (which, to the present reviewer, 
constitutes the weakest part of the book) 
and admit the validity of the old Banking 
Theory and of Chartalism—upon which 
the author relies in part—the conclusions 
are valid; but these are important condi- 
tions. 

Whether or not one agrees with the the- 
oretical conclusions, however, this is one of 
the most stimulating books on the subject 
of monetary problems that have appeared 
in a long time, and it deserves widespread 
consideration by students of economics and 
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the general public. Professor Nogaro com- 
bines an aptitude for scholarly research 
with a keen mind and an unusual facility 
of expression; we are grateful to him for 
the work that he has done in offering us 
this second edition of his famous work. 
F. Crrm James 
University of Pennsylvania 


Nogaro, Bertrand. Les Prix Agricoles 
Mondiauw et la Crise. Pp. 168. Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence, 1936. 20 francs. 


The object of this study is an analysis 
of the recent development of agricultural 
prices on the world markets, considering 
this development as one of the essential 
elements of the world economic crisis. 

Professor Nogaro does not pretend to 
give an original study of the world markets 
of agricultural products. His analysis of 
the postwar development on the world 
markets of principal agricultural commodi- 
ties, which occupies the second part of his 
book (pp. 49-143) , has for its purpose sim- 
ply to show the similarity in the develop- 
ment of production, of stocks, and conse- 
quently of prices for leading international 
agricultural commodities. His thesis is 
that this similarity in the development was 
caused by the World War, which dislocated 
or disturbed’ the world production of the 
leading commodities. What has resulted 
later, by way of repercussions, is an over- 
production and accumulation of stocks. 
In the author’s opinion, these developments 
on the side of commodity supply may ex- 
plain the general decline of agricultural 
prices without necessarily resorting to a 
monetary explanation of the decline of the 
price level. 

Professor Nogaro’s study is generally 
directed against the purely monetary ex- 
planation of the decline of the general level 
of prices, and against the theories which try 
to explain the world economic crisis by this 
decline of the general price level caused by 
monetary factors, particularly by the short- 
age of gold. In the author’s opinion the 
disparity of the prices for various impor- 
tant groups of commodities, particularly 
the disparity between agricultural prices 
and prices of manufactured goods, is the 
principal disturbing factor and is of greater 
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importance for the explanation of the crisis 
and the depression. At the same time, this 
disparity must be explained not so much 
by the monetary factors as by the relation- 
ship of the supply-demand factors. The 
greater decline of agricultural prices as 
compared with prices of manufactured 
goods, Professor Nogaro explains by the 
slower adjustment of agriculture to a de- 
creased demand than is characteristic of 
the manufacturing industries. For agricul- 
ture, a crisis means low prices for its prod- 
ucts; for the manufacturing industry, it 
means a reduction of production and em- 
ployment. This insufficient and slow ad- 
justment of supply, in agriculture and in 
certain branches of raw material produc- 
tion, is one of the immediate and important 
causes of the disturbances which constitute 
an economic crisis. 

Professor Nogaro does not exclude com- 
pletely monetary factors from his explana- 
tion of the depression. He is only against 
the simplistic quantitative theory of money 
as an explanation, particularly against the 
explanation of the recent decline of prices 
by the shortage of gold. He sees the influ- 
ence of monetary development in the fact 
that the war-time and the early postwar 
inflations caused a great increase of prices 
which later resulted in an overproduction 
of agricultural commodities. So it may be 
said that the monetary factor caused an 
overproduction which later brought about 
the collapse of prices. 

It may be added, in the opinion of the 
writer, that the credit inflation and ex- 
cessive foreign loans to the agricultural 
countries during 1925-1928 facilitated a 
financing of various valorization schemes, 
and consequently postponed the process of 
readjustment and prolonged the overpro- 
duction. 

The thesis presented by Professor No- 
garo is not quite new. Similar explana- 
tions of the depression may be found in 
several publications of the League of Na- 
tions. The writer defended a similar thesis 
in explanation of the world economic de- 
pression, published three years ago. (See 
the writer’s, “World Agriculture and the 
Depression,” Michigan Business Studies, 
Vol. V, No. 5, University of Michigan, 
1933.) But this does not deprive the 
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study by Professor Nogaro of its fine 
qualities, It is generally accepted that 
French scientists have a particular capacity 
for clear formulation and brilliant presenta- 
tion of new ideas. i 

We are sure that the book by Professor 
Nogaro will contribute much to a better 
understanding by general readers of the 
causes which brought about the recent 
world-wide economie depression, with its 
rather unusual characteristics. 

V. P. TIMOSHENKO 
Washington, D. C. 


BELL, Eric T. The Search for Truth. Pp. 
x, 293. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1934. $3.00. 


Reason being the most obvious differ- 
entiating characteristic, it follows that as 
long as piety demands affirmation of man’s 
uniqueness, the rationalist. bias will not 
down. This isa great pity. Not that the 
rule of unreason is to be pleasantly en- 
visaged—it would loose the ties that bind 
in social union. But it is well that ra- 
tionalism be constantly and vigorously op- 
posed, lest the sequel be inquisition and 
persecution patterned after the past. And 
since rationalists have commonly pointed 
to mathematics as final justification for 
their pretensions, it is well also that mathe- 
maticians should lead the attack. This 
holds even though mathematicians are 
sometimes fantastic, as witness Alice in 
Wonderland, and sometimes intellectually 
indecent, as witness the present volume. 

Ever since Lobatchewsky’s successful 
challenge in 1826 of Euclid’s axiom of paral- 
lels, it has been sheer dogmatism for any 
science, even privileged mathematics, to 
regard its basic postulates as having indis- 
putable truth value. And now in our own 
day Lucasiewicz and Korzybski have 
startlingly picked at such foundation 
stones as the laws of excluded middle and 
even of identity, sacred ever since Aristotle; 
and have demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of many the feasibility of a multi-valued 
logic. But this entails the collapse of tra- 
ditional rationalism. 

Accepting the operational theory of 
meaning and truth, Bell rightly disparages 
Pilate’s undeservedly famous query, “What 
is truth?” The question means for him a 
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series of ad hoc questions of the form, What 
results will follow from such and such an 
operation or set of operations? Of course, 
the question might also mean, What is 
absolute truth, or the secret of the uni- 
verse? But this is next to nonsense. 
Again, it might mean, What is the criterion 
of truth? Finally, it might even mean— 
and this is what it should mean first of all 
—What is the meaning of the word 
“truth”? In fact it has meant all these 
things, and it is the consequent confusion 
that has given it long life and monumental 
greatness. 

Despite its popular, not to say tipsy, 
style, the book is an excellent analysis and 
history of important mathematical and 
logical concepts. The absence of an index 
is regrettable. 

Lest M. Pare 

University of Chicago 


Aron, Raymonp. La sociologie allemande 
contemporaine. Pp. 176. Paris: Felix 
Alean, 1936. 10 francs. 


Aron’s simple scheme—systematic sociol- 
ogy, historical sociology, and a separate 
chapter in which to record his admiration 
for Max Weber, whose social theory is a 
model sociology at once historical and 
systematic—finds a place for the discussion 
of almost every significant name in recent 
German sociology. Simmel, von Wiese, 
Tönnies, Vierkandt, and Spann are passed 
in review in the first chapter, while Oppen- 
heimer, Alfred Weber, Mannheim, and 
Scheler are presented as primarily inter- 
ested in historical problems. An incom- 
plete but useful bibliography of seventy- 
five items is appended. 

The treatment of Simmel’s formal sociol- 
ogy or geometry of the social world is very 
sketchy and adds nothing to the expositions 
of Abel and Spykman. The sociology of 
continually changing reciprocal relations in 
von Wiese’s work is less brilliant and pro- 
vocative than Simmel’s, but pays more lip- 
service to quantification and scientific 
character. Aron shares the view of most 
commentators that von Wiese’s attempt 
at precision is not particularly suc- 
cessful. 

The distinction made by the late Fer- 
dinand Tönnies between Gemeinschaft and 
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Gesellschaft is rightly emphasized, for it is 
not only a theoretical one; the youth move- 
ment and National Socialism share the 
liberal author’s enthusiastic preference for 
community. 

Vierkandt’s social psychology is labeled 
phenomenological, as I suppose it is, al- 
- though Vierkandt himself has protested 
that the word is so loosely used that one is 
often at a loss for its meaning. Aron finds 
obscurity and lack of precision in his treat- 
ment of the group. 

The universalism of Spann, would-be 
philosopher of National Socialism, insists 
upon the priority of the social organism, 
and derives a political dogma from a social 
theory, and uses observation and experi- 
ence only to conform and illustrate. 

If French sociology, too loyal to the 
simple formule of imitation and con- 
straint inherited from Tarde and Durk- 
heim, needs the lessons that can be learned 
from this school, we may assert that Ameri- 
can sociology is not unaware of the infinite 
complexity of the social process. 

The historical school in Germany has 
concerned itself chiefly with the plurality 
of cultures, the aging of human societies, 
and the difference between culture and 
civilization. The attempts of Oppen- 
heimer and Alfred Weber to grasp the 
historic totality command the author’s 
respect, although he questions the reform- 
istic attitude of the former; for the pseudo- 
science propagated by Mannheim under 
the title Wissenssoziologie, Aron has no 
respect. : 

The greatness and the originality of Max 
Weber lie in the fact that he was at once 
the man of action and research, method- 
ologist and philosopher. Aron’s exposition 
of Weber’s central concepts and conclusions 
—the ideal type, Verstehung, historic 
causality and his concern with the capital- 
istic spirit, the necessity of separating 
judgments of value from those of fact—is 
more useful than anything in English. One 
does not need to agree with the author that 
Weber’s Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft is the 
masterpiece of sociology to wish that it 
were as well Englished as Pareto’s 
Trattato. 

W. Rex Crawrorp 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Wus, Exvsert Vaucuwan. The Growth of 
American Higher Education, Liberal, Pro- 
fessional, Technical. Pp. 225. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance and Co., Inc., 1985. $2.00. 


The author of this book attempts to trace 
the growth of higher education in this 
country from the founding of Harvard 
College in 1636 to the present, covering 
general, professional, and technical educa- 
tion. There is a chapter devoted to the 
state college and university, another on the 
denominational college, and still others 
discussing teacher training, the higher 
education of women, philanthropy in educa- 
tion, the curriculum, graduate schools, the 
urban university, and the junior college. 
It is obvious that to cover three hundred 
years of history and to discuss so many 
subjects in 225 pages will inevitably pro- 
duce a sketchy result. Such is the case. 
The volume has many facts and might 
serve as a book of reference—although 
failure to provide an index detracts from 
its usefulness in this respect. 

The book contributes nothing new. It 
seems to have no general purpose running 
through it, beyond compiling some facts. 
The sources cited in the bibliography are 
almost entirely secondary. It is not even 
up to date in places; the author has used 
figures of 1924 when others of recent date 
are available (p.55). There is no attempt 
to introduce fundamental discussion of the 
questions that really are perplexing facul- 
ties or administrators of institutions of 
higher learning today. Students come in 
for scarcely any mention. 

Maxrcorm M., Winey 

University of Minnesota 


Davis, Maxine. The Lost Generation. 
Pp. xii, 385. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1936. $2.50. 


Assigned by a magazine to find out what 
is happening to the youth of the land, Miss 
Davis tuned up a second-hand automobile 
and started on a junket of more than ten 
thousand miles, which lasted four months, 
during which she talked with boys and girls 
wherever and whenever she found them. 
Her report of their condition is dark and 
dire. Stenographers, filling-station at- 
tendants, clerks, messengers, laborers, 
factory workers, college students, wan- 
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derers, and every other type of youth were 
examined in the oil drop under a high- 
powered microscope, and every last one of 
them showed the same markings. They 
were born into a world of war and now have 
matured into a world of chaos. They have 
no job, no hope, no faith, no religion, no 
heroes, no discipline, no ambition, no en- 
thusiasm, no incentive, no initiative, and 
no hobbies. They are, in truth, a lost 
generation. Because of their complete 
nihilism they sit and wait in vegetable 
passivity which Miss Davis regards as 
“sportsmanlike behavior.” There is no 
complaining, no whining, no resentment, no 
sign of revolt against the mess created by 
farsighted wise men of an earlier generation. 

If these attitudes have been accurately 
gauged, the country is worse off than if 
these same had been slaughtered with their 
relatives during the mass insanity of 1914- 
1918. Yet at least one person does not feel 
that American youth are as spineless as 
this book indicates, If they are, it is the 
first time in history that youth have failed 
to rebel against outworn philosophies and 
creeds which failed to satisfy their needs, 
The organizations of American youth 
which have sprung up in the past few years 
show that not all young persons are willing 
to sit in the sun and watch the world go by 
while hoping for the Townsend Plan or 
some other deus ex machina to rescue them 
in their old age. Since industry is de- 
manding more speed, and since only youth 
can supply that speed, it is quite likely 
that the so-called “lost generation” will find 
itself in exactly the same place as other 
emergent generations, pushing the older 
group out of employment. The real lost 
generation today is the group reaching 
forty and over and being gradually eased 
out to make room for speedier workmen. 
If anyone doubts it, let him apply for a job 
in industry in competition with a twenty- 
two-year-old youth and learn for himself. 

J. P. SHatto0o 
University of Pennsylvania 


Harris, Mary B. I Knew Them in Prison. 
Pp. xiii, 407. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1936. $3.00. 

In order to be a complete champion of 
sane and intelligent handling of inmates 
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as required by any modern, civilized penal 
program, one must not be too scientific 
or detached in his approach. In fact, 
without an emotional drive which under- 
lies acceptance and advocacy of the so- 
called “new penology,” the average prac- 
titioner, currently called “warden,” is 
nothing more or less than a prison police- 
man whose interest in the inmate is exactly 
the same as the interest of the cop on the 
beat. 

Dr. Harris, daughter of the late president 
of Bucknell University and holder of a 
Ph.D. in Sanskrit (America certainly trains 
her penologists) , was called in by Dr. Kath- 
erine Bement Davis, when the latter was 
Commissioner of Correction in New York 
City under Mayor Mitchel, to become 
Superintendent of Blackwell’s Island Work- 
house for Women. Dr. Harris admits that 
she had no training or experience for such 
an office. She did have, however, a gen- 
erous modicum of civilized intelligence 
which she knew how to use. Her general 
penal philosophy was and is that human 
beings should be treated like human beings, 
whether they be drug addicts, prostitutes, 
or plain drunks. She is eminently fitted 
to discuss the problems confronting the 
superintendents of women’s institutions, 
having served at Clinton Farms and at 
the State Home at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Harris’s faith seems to lie in the field 
of useful education, with special emphasis 
upon individualization, classification, and 
the needs of the personality. Her experi- 
ence at Blackwell’s Island, now Welfare 
Island, convinced her of the futility of 
short sentences if the purpose of confine- 
ment was the rescue of inmates for useful 
futures in organized communities. She 
experienced the long-winded nonsense of 
officials who handle papers on a desk with- 
out a scintilla of understanding of the ad- 
ministration of correctional institutions. 
Throughout it all she steered a clear course 
toward a decent and healthy objective, to 
wit, a careful understanding of the prob- 
lems of those committed to her care for the 
purpose of solving as far as possible the 
difficulties which beset these young women. 
How far she succeeded must be judged 
later. At least this much may be stated 
definitively: Her orientation toward the 
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object of confinement is healthy, mature, 
and refreshingly free from the exhortatory 
and the “kill °em” penology of the Bible 
class and the editorial page. She is at 
present superintendent of the Federal In- 
dustrial Institution for Women, at Alder- 
son, West Virginia. 
J. P. SHALLOO 
University of Pennsylvania 


A REJOINDER 


We are glad to publish the following re- 
joinder by the author of Personality Ad- 
justment and Domestic Discord to the 
review of her book which appeared in the 
November 1935 volume of THE ANNALS. 


My attention has been called to a review of 
my book, Personality Adjustment and Domes- 
tic Discord, by John Dollard which appeared 
in the November issue of Tae ANNALS. 

A major premise to the review in question is 
the assumption that I approached my materials 
from an Adlerian point of view as evidenced by 
the following statements of the reviewer: “The 
concepts of the rôle and status are extensively 
used, as well as the Adlerian ideas of craving for 
attention and compensation for feelings of in- 
feriority.” “Since Adler does not make much 
use of the concept of the unconscious mental 
life, the author does not borrow it.” The fact 
is that to be accused of being a disciple of Adler, 
and that this governed the selection of my con- 
cepts, is positively ludicrous in view of the fact 
that I have never given the Adlerian literature 
any systematic attention. If I have arrived 
out of my materials at analyses of domestic 
discord which are somewhat similar to any of 
Adler’s ideas, that might be interpreted as add- 
ing further confirmation to the validity of these 
notions. J doubt, however, if the similarity is 
as pronounced as Mr. Dollard would like to 
have one believe. In so far as there is similar- 
ity of ideas, the more plausible explanation lies 
in the fact that the notions in question have 
much wider currency than the reviewer seems 
- able to recognize, and belong to that general body 
of psycho-social principles to which Cooley, Mead, 
Thomas, Faris, Burgess, Young, and others have 
contributed, as well as Adler and Freud. 

At another point Mr. Dollard says, “The 
_ author seems to believe that people can tell as 
adults what kind of rôle they played as very 
small children, and relies quite heavily upon 
their naive statements in this respect. This is 
a matter that could certainly be queried.” I do 
not know what Mr. Dollard means by “very 
small children”! I think that on the whole, 
social therapists and authorities in the field of 
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the family would agree that most individuals 
of adequate intelligence can give an account of 
their early family and communal relationships 
such as to indicate to a skillful interviewer what 
this earlier réle has been. Obviously, no one 
would ask a person the question, “What was 
your early réle?” The fact that the materials 
obtained in the interview are naive is what 
makes them valuable for interpretive purposes. 
If such materials are ruled out, then the only 
recourse is to observations of overt behavior or 
the use of dream materials. Observations of 
overt behavior during childhood can hardly be 
made of adult patients experiencing domestic 
discord, and to assume that these can be got 
reliably from neighbors, friends, and relatives is 
to evidence extreme naiveté indeed! As for the 
use of dream material in these cases I have never 
found it particularly illuminating. 

Mr. Dollard is quite presumptive in his state- 
ment: “It seems also very optimistic to assume 
that in a single four- or five-hour interview one 
can make an analysis of a personality which will 
be adequate for the initiation of a two-year 
treatment program.” I assume that he is re- 
ferring to the initial four- or five-hour interviews 
held separately with husband and wife at which 
time an analysis of the factors in their domestic 
discord situation is given the second person in- 
terviewed (the first person interviewed being 
seen a second time for this purpose) by the 
consultant. This has been successfully done 
upon many occasions! This does not preclude, 
of course, the therapist from making further 
additions to the interpretation as treatment 
proceeds. In fact the patient is encouraged 
from time to time to give applications of the 
interpretation to various incidents in his life. 
Furthermore, the treatment is only initiated at 
that time and is concerned with its more general 
phases, attention being given to the more specific 
elements, as the treatment progresses. All of 
this is clearly stated in the book. 

According to Mr. Dollard there is confusion 
on the part of the writer in the use of such 
terms as “repression,” “rationalization,” “sex- 
ual,” and “identification.” What this confusion 
is, however, is not clear except by implication ` 
that the usage is not in accordance with psycho- 
analysis. The reviewer evidently is laboring 
under the false impression that no one may use 
the terms of psychoanalysis except in the sense 
accepted by that group. There is no question 
but that the terms referred to, though common- 
sense in origin, have become more usefully de- 
fined at the hands of psychoanalysts, but this 
fact does not preclude the possibility that these 
concepts can be made even more useful by de- 
parting, in part; from the psychoanalytic con- 
notations. 
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If Mr. Dollard had read carefully pages 240- 
241 he would have observed that his statement: 
“Actually these [redefining situations and rein- 
terpreting experience] are aspects of the same 
process . . .” does not add anything to his re- 
view since I have clearly stated as much in the 
pages referred to; viz., “. . . the processes are 
essentially the same from the standpoint of the 
techniques involved. . . . These two contradic- 
tory approaches in treatment, however, are not 
mutually exclusive because they are to a certain 
extent supplementary.” 

It is regretted exceedingly that Mr. Dollard 
has not substantiated his criticisms by either 
reference to his own clinical experience with a 
sufficient number of domestic discord cases or 
by defining his own point of view, except by im- 
plying that it is a dogmatic psychoanalytic one, 
from which any departure is heresy. 

Harrier R. Mowner 


A REJOINDER 


We are glad to publish the following 
rejoinder by the author of American Bank 
Failures to the review of his book which 
appeared in the March 1936 volume of 
THE ANNALS. 


The reviewer of American Bank Failures in 
Tue Annats of March 1936 noted, in his con- 
cluding remarks, as follows: “Apart from a 
cursory examination of the guarantee of bank 
deposits (which he rejects), Dr. Bremer offers 
no solution to the demonstrated problem of the 
weakness of American banking.” (Italics are 
the present writer’s.) 

1. As regards the guaranty of bank deposits: 
(a) In addition to reviewing the provisions of 
the existing statutes and of pending legislation, 
I offered a concise discussion of the guaranty 
principle, treating the subject from a different 
standpoint than that commonly assumed by 
most writers, thereby offering a discussion 
cursory only in the sense that it did not contain 
an elaborate restatement of old arguments. 
(b) On page 187 emphasis was laid on the pro- 
tective features of the guaranty plan embodied 
in the Banking bill of 1935, and attention was 
called to the advantages gained, for the banking 
system as a whole, from the bill’s constructive 
sections. 

2. Rejection of the deposit guaranty as the 
final solution of America’s banking problem was 
closely tied up with definite proposals for more 
comprehensive legislation, namely, a definite 
branch banking policy, and unification of legis- 
lation (ie, establishment of a unified banking 
system under Federal statutes). I stated: “It 
should be apparent that only by unifying legis- 
lative control over the country’s banks will it 
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be possible to carry through the necessary re- 
construction and reorganization of the banking 
system ... ,” and I made specific reference to 
several studies dealing with the constitutionality 
of such legislation (p. 138). 

References to the defects inherent in multiple 
jurisdiction may be found throughout my study 
(pp. 28, 98, 104, 105, 110), supported by the 
statistical analysis and the review of the amend- 
ments made to the national banking act as the 
result of state legislation. These references, to- 
gether with the conclusions reached in the final 
pages of my study (pp. 187 et seq.), offer, in no 
uncertain terms, proposals for reform, namely, a 
country-wide branch banking policy, and unifi- 
cation of the banking system. 

C. DANIEL Bremer 
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FOREWORD 


Tue half-dozen years since 1929 have been momentous ones for railroads 
throughout the world, and particularly for the railroads of the United States. 
Confronted with declining freight and passenger traffic, with decreasing gross and 
net earnings, with increasingly severe competition of highway, waterway, airway, 
and pipe-line carriers, with the flight of capital, particularly institutional investors, 
from the railroad ‘securities, with incréasingly severe criticism—sometimes con- 
structive and well-informed and sometimes quite the reverse—of railroad services 
and practices, with comprehensive governmental regulation in the face of different 
and often less comprehensive regulation of competitors, the railroads have been 
struggling through the heavy seas and gales of adversity and depression. As an 
. additional hazard, the railroads have been acutely conscious of what is to many 
the specter of government ownership and operation. 

Now that some light has broken through the storm clouds, and traffic and earn- 
ings are showing unmistakable signs of improvement, the fog of gloom and despair 
has been dispelled for many, and a lighter atmosphere of cautious optimism has 
taken its place. The railroads of the United States have won many sympathetic 
friends in the years since 1929, and many destructive critics have become more 
constructive in their attitude. Constructive criticism and an intelligent public 
interest in railroad services, rates, and governmental regulation both within and 
without the industry are conducive to healthy growth in all industries and par- 
ticularly in the public service industries of which the railroads are so important a 
part. Intelligent self-criticism and constructive criticism by those outside the 
railroad industry are indispensable to future progress in the public interest. 

A word of caution may not be amiss. Too often “the railroad problem” is dis- 
cussed as though it were a single problem and as though all railroads were affected 
in the same way and in the same degree. The point of view of the editor of this . 
symposium is that there is no “railroad problem,” but a number of operating, 
traffic, financial, and public relations problems in varying stages of consideration 
and solution. These problems, as they are solved, tend to create other and new 
problems, as the heads of the mythological monster reappeared in increasing 
number as the sword of the hero smote the old heads from its body; so that the 
editor is not sanguine that all railroad problems can ever be solved so that in some 
remote period of innocuous desuetude the railroads of this or any other country 
may be operated without “problems.” Nor does it appear that the numerous 
problems apply to and affect the railroad system of the United States in the same 
way and in the same degree. There is not “a railroad system of the United 
States,” but a hundred and forty-four Class I, two hundred and six Class II, and 
two hundred and sixty-three Class III railroads, differing in size, amount and 
quality of equipment, traffic, territory served, financial structure, and earning 
capacity. Generalizations, either as to condition or as to remedial measures, are 
patently both dangerous and inaccurate. 

The purpose of this volume is to present for general consideration some of the 
most important and most controversial aspects of these problems. No attempt 
was made to consider all of the problems or to achieve a nice balance of discussion 
upon each of these questions from diametrically opposed points of view. Rather, 
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an effort was made to select several of the most urgent problems and have them 
discussed by leaders in constructive thought upon the subjects both within and 

without the railroad transportation field. Pleased as the editor is to offer con- ` 
tributions from the outstanding persons represented in this volume, he must 
express regret that other prominent persons who agreed to write upon some of the 
subjects included in the plan of the volume found it impossible, for various rea- 
sons, to have their papers published, so that the editor was compelled either to 
omit the subjects or to undertake to supply the deficiency by presenting certain 


purely factual data himself. ; 
G. Lioyp Witson 


The Significance of Transportation to Civilization: 


By Wirum MATHER Lews 


HEN we speak of transporta- 

tion, we mean all the methods 
and systems for the movement of com- 
modities and persons. That transpor- 
tation is a powerful influence in the 
lives of individuals and on the destiny 
of nations is clear, but, like many other 
factors in modern life, it is frequently 
taken for granted and its peculiar sig- 
nificance overlooked. 

When the progress of civilization is 
reviewed, one impressive fact looms 
large in the history of all peoples. In 
the primitive stages of development 
they have to spend practically all their 
time in securing the products necessary 
to maintain life. It is only when there 
is some material surplus available that 
the human race makes much progress. 
When the struggle with nature is so 
keen that only the physical wants are 
satisfied, man is unable to expend ef- 
fort or thought upon intellectual or 
cultural matters. Therefore there 
must be some surplus of goods and 
time if the esthetic and mental inter- 
ests of life are to be stimulated. 

Transportation aids this prerequisite 
of civilization in two ways: first, by 
making goods available over a wider 
geographical area, and second, by in- 
creasing the output of goods. If we 

1 One who essays to discuss the significance of 
transportation to civilization is undertaking a 
herculean task. Transportation has had so 
much to do with human progress that the story 
of its development is interwoven with all the 
other great elements of history. Realizing my 
own inadequacy in presenting even a sketchy 
summary of this great enterprise, I took counsel 
of various professors of the social sciences at 
Lafayette College, and adding their points of 
view on the subject of transportation to my 
own, I came to the conelusions herewith 
presented. 


study those nations which have gen- 
erally been regarded as highly civilized 
in the early history of the race, we find 
a rather high degree of correlation be- 
tween their stage of advancement and 
the art of transportation. This does 
not mean that the art of transporta- 
tion is always the cause of cultural de- 
velopment; indeed, it is sometimes the 
result. But however the causal rela- 
tionship may run, it remains true that 
no great civilization has been built 
without some well-defined system of 
transportation. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS AND 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


The great advances in the arts, sci- 
ence, and statecraft which were made 
thousands of years ago in the regions 
of Asia Minor, Egypt, and the vicinity 
of the Mediterranean Sea were not ac- 
cidental developments. These areas 
were the birthplace and nursery of 
modern civilization, and it was in these 
areas that trade relationships first de- 
veloped and commerce and transporta- 
tion played an important part in the 
lives of the people. From the earliest 
records we learn of caravans of camels 
traversing the areas of Asia. Minor, 
bearing the rich products of the East 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
This exchange of products and the at- 
tendant exchange of ideas was the be- 
ginning of the principle upon which 
modern machine technology is based 
—the principle of division of labor. 
By taking advantage of the differences 
in climate and of special skill which 
had been developed in isolated regions, 
the products of the Far East could, 
through exchange and trade, augment 
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the material possessions of the people 
of Asia Minor and thus supply that 
surplus of material things which makes 
possible the leisure time for the im- 
provements of the arts and sciences. 

In these areas roads were known, 
and the science of roadmaking must 
have been reasonably well understood 
long ago, for the Prophet Isaiah used 
the symbol of highway construction in 
his writing: “And an highway shall be 
there, and a way [approach]... 
the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein”; and again, “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway. ... Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: 
and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain.” 

These statements suggest the place 
which highway transportation held in 
the lives of the people of Asia Minor, 
and their familiarity with roadmaking. 

The Roman Empire at a later time 
was famed for its civilization and cul- 
ture, and even now thousands of peo- 
ple annually visit various places of the 
old Empire to see the works of art 
which were the product of Roman 
times and Roman life at its best. 
Much of this culture must be attrib- 
uted to transportation and the pe- 
culiar advantages for trade and com- 
merce which the Empire enjoyed. 

Egypt was an.important part of the 
Empire, not alone because it was a 
great granary, but also because Egypt 
meant the Nile, and the Nile was a 
trade route. 

In their search for the articles of 
commerce, Roman emperors relied not 
only upon sea and river routes, but 
they built and maintained a system 
of roads which gave them a splendid 
system of internal transportation as 
well. These roads were built in many 
places for the movement of soldiers 
and military supplies, but along their 


routes moved the articles of commerce 
which helped to make Rome famous. 
That the articles of commerce were 
frequently the booty of war or repre- 
sented the forced labor of captured 
people is not denied, but the trade 
routes and the movement of goods 
contributed to the evolutionary 
changes in Roman civilization. In 
France and England today, we find 
many miles of those ancient Roman . 
roads still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

But it is not necessary to look to 
Asia or Europe for evidence of the mu- 
tual relationship of civilization and 
transportation. In Peru the Incas 
were enjoying a relatively high degree 
of comfort and leisure at the time of 
the Spanish discoveries, and Prescott 
regards their roads as among the most 
important evidence of the magnificence 
of their civilization. One of the im- 
portant roads reached into the high- 
land regions and enabled the people 
to make contacts with areas unlike in 
climate and resources. This road is 
estimated to have been two thousand 
miles in length and at least twenty feet 
in width. Remnants of this ancient 
road still stand as mute testimony of 
the engineering ability of the Incas. 
Along these roads not only goods were 
transported, but a remarkable system 
of communication known as posts was 
maintained. Dispatches were carried 
by swift runners in relays of five miles 
each. 


Movement or Goops HINDERED 


At any stage of advancement of a 
people, it is possible to see how the art 
of transportation is either a help or a 
hindrance to further change. In the 
handicraft stage of industry which 
England had reached by the seven- 
teenth century, we find that products 
were not well distributed because of 
the lack of a system of internal trans- 
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portation. This is illustrated by this 
statement of Macaulay: 


In some parts of Kent and Sussex none 
but the strongest horses could, in winter, 
get through the bog. ... The markets 
were often inaccessible during several 
months. It is said that the fruits of the 
earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one 
place, while in another place, distant only 
a few miles, the supply fell far short of the 
demand. 


Not only were there physical diffi- 
culties which interfered with the move- 
ment of goods, but the cost of transpor- 
tation over unimproved roads oper- 
ated like a prohibitive tax. 

Such conditions were duplicated in 
America in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. At the prices prevail- 
ing for wagon traffic between Albany 
and Buffalo in 1817-1819, the cost was 
about 30 cents per mile per ton, or 
from $100 to $120 per ton for the en- 
tire distance. 


DISTRIBUTION or Goons 


A summary of the importance of 
transportation such as I have given 
suggests certain major contributions 
which it has made. 

In the first place we may observe 
that modern transportation, by rail- 
road, steamship, highway, and skyway, 
has emancipated trade from topogra- 
phy and freed commerce from the 
caprice of climate. China and India 
have experienced many dreadful fam- 
ines at times when within a few hun- 
dred miles there was plenty of food. 
The Western world has also suffered 
floods, droughts, fires, earthquakes, 
and other disasters, but none of these 


calamities has been followed or accom- - 


panied by starvation of the masses. 
Modern transportation has equalized 
production and consumption so that 
no stricken area is dependent upon 
its own supply. 

As long as the world depended 


largely upon highway and water trans- 
portation, there were temporary sur- 
pluses in some places and suffering in 
other areas; but the modern railroad 
has freed world commerce from the 
grip of climate, making it unnecessary 
for distributors and consumers to 
carry large stocks of goods through the 
winter season. The capital which was 
formerly tied up in “stocked” goods 
awaiting consumption is now released 
to provide further comforts and lux- 
uries for society. Without depend- 
able year-around transportation, each 
region must be largely self-supporting 
and self-contained. Where this con- 
dition exists, certain local customs and 
habits develop, and such is the ex- 
planation of much of the picturesque- 
ness of certain parts of Europe, where 
until modern times transportation was 
very inadequate. In central Europe 
many little baronies and kingdoms de- 
veloped unique customs of production, 
speech, dress, and ceremony, and these 
continue today in spite of the libera- 
tion of those areas from isolation. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


In the second place, modern trans- 
portation affects our civilization by 
putting at our disposal a vastly in- 
creased output of goods. This is ac- 
complished in several ways. One of 
the most important of these is by the 
extension of the principle of division 
of labor to territories or geographical 
areas. Our modern railroads have 
made it possible to produce mostof the 
wheat and cereal crops of the United 
States on the level prairies, where pro- 
duction can be carried on to the great- 
est advantage because ofa combina- 
tion of soil, topography, climate, and 
machine technology. A given amount 
of labor and expenditure is rewarded 
so much more liberally there than on a 
stony New England hillside that so- 
ciety has either a larger product or the 
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same amount of product with less ef- 
fort. The development of the refrig- 
erator car and steamer has enabled the 
Great Plains to transport safely its 
large production of meat, and in cities 
like ‘Omaha, St. Joseph, and Kansas 
City the animals are slaughtered for 
consumption allover the world. Thus 
the advance in the art of transporta- 


tion makes production and consump-. 


tion a matter of international concern, 
whereas in many respects social 
thought and social and political insti- 
tutions have as yet scarcely progressed 
beyond the scope of nationalism. 
Transportation has changed the fields 
of production geographically, in- 
creased the output, and broadened the 
scope of social problems. 

‘ Another way in which transporta- 
tion has increased production is 
through the economies of large-scale 
operation. Industries like iron and 
steel can produce as cheaply as they 
do because of the scale of operation 
and the attention given to the by- 
products. Such operations as are car- 
ried on at Pittsburgh, Gary, Youngs- 
town, Diisseldorf, Essen, and Sheffield 
would be impossible were it not for effi- 
cient transportation systems which as- 
semble the raw materials at low cost. 
Equally important is the distribution 
of the products to markets wider in 
area than the sources from which the 
basic -substances were gathered. As 
the average earning of railroads for 
the past several years has been a little 
less than ten mills per ton mile, it is 
evident that the cost of transportation 
is but a small fraction of the total cost 
of most products. Professor Frank 
R. Hunt says: 


- Transportation has made it possible to 
use machinery effectively. Modern pro- 
duction requires continuous streams of raw 
material in large volume, and the prompt 
removal of the finished product. Rail- 
roads, steamships, and motor vehicles as- 


sure industry of a steady supply of ma- 
terials upon which to work. It should be 
noted that this high degree of dependence 
of one industry upon another, and one stage 
of production upon another stage makes 
the entire system highly sensitive to shocks. 
If for any reason there is a break in the 
movement of products, either because of a 
failure in transportation or a failure in one 
industry, the shock is communicated 
throughout the entire economie area of 
markets and supplies. Thanks to the effi- 
ciency of the organizations which supply 
the transportation, such breaks are seldom 
due to the carriers. 


MERCHANDISING CHANGES 


A third way in which transportation 
has affected our civilization is through 
the effects it has had upon the mer- 
chandising habits of the community. 
Merchants now carry much smaller 
stocks or goods, and since transporta- 
tion increases human contacts, we 
may assume that the turnoverof goods 
is much faster, therefore the consumer 
goods of the country are sold with a 
smaller capital investment. The mer- 
chant’s capital is very much more ac- 
tive than formerly, and by the same 
principle, the goods which he offers 
to the public are fresher and newer. 
We may remark parenthetically that 
this also tends to make the economic 
system more sensitive. Fewer goods 
are made for stock; most products are 
made on order, and any cessation in 
orders means a prompt reduction of 
employment at the factories. How 
rapidly effect follows cause in this 
matter was demonstrated in the early 
days of the depression. 


CULTURAL CHANGES 


A fourth effect of modern transpor- 
tation is the breaking down of isola- 
tion and the leveling of culture. As 
has been pointed out, small groups, 
states, and even nations have come to 
have a peculiar cultural and intellec- 
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tual level largely because of lack of 
contact with other areas. In the past 
they have been forced by the neces- 
sities of their location to develop along 
lines fitted to the climate, the re- 
sources, and the topography of their 
territory. Now, with the railroad and 
steamship lines to give mass transpor- 
tation services at extremely low cost, 
and the motor vehicle and the airplane 
to give flexible and individual service, 
there are few “remote” regions left. 
Admiral Byrd, because of the modern 
machinery of transportation, circled 
the North Pole and the South Pole, 
made valuable scientific discoveries, 
and added to the territory of the 
United States. 

As transportation facilities are mul- 
tiplied, people who were formerly 
isolated will change their standards of 
living. Perhaps the changes will not 
always be for the better, for past ex- 
perience has demonstrated that sud- 
den disturbance of a long established 
culture is sometimes accompanied by 
retrogression. However, in the long 
run, the tendency is toward the eleva- 
tion of the standards of backward peo- 
ples. Wherever transportation has 
pushed through a backward people, as 
for instance in Africa, there has been 
a general improvement in the health, 
the education, and the comfort of the 
native people, despite the evident fact 
that they adopt some of the least de- 
sirable concomitants of modern life. 

A fifth significant effect of modern 
transportation is its tendency to mod- 
ify class lines, at least outwardly. 
Class distinctions in other times were 
based largely upon such prerogatives 
as land holdings, ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, or military position. These 
class distinctions were reflected in 
dress, manners, and privileges. More 
recently class lines have been based 
upon economic power, and the out- 
ward evidence is not so apparent. 


The material attributes of modern 
civilization have become so inexpen- 
sive in many instances that they may 
be possessed by all, and travel is so 
cheap and so generally indulged in 
that differences in modes of living, 
manners, dress, and even speech are 
tending to disappear. Rural and ur- 
ban dwellers are no longer contrasting 
types; rich and poor have many things 
in common which were formerly the 
perquisites of the rich; and the differ- 
ences within the employee class are 
disappearing because of the ease of 
moving from one place to another, 
which tends to equalize opportu- 
nities. 


UNDESIRABLE EFFECTS 


Thus far we have considered the 
desirable results of transportation as 
it affects civilization. The sociologist 
points out some undesirable effects as 
well. Transportation has made pos- 
sible the modern city filled with peo- 
ple of specialized ability; and, as we 
have seen, one of the dangers of a high 
degree of specialization is the inability 
to adjust to changes. Unemployment 
has in these latter days taken its place 
as one of our most serious national 
problems—a problem which if not 
solved intelligently may lead to dis- 
astrous results. Unemployment to a 
city resident is all the more serious to 
the extent that he is completely de- 
pendent upon marketing his particular 
ability. Failing to do this, his stand- 
ard of living must fall rapidly, giving 
rise to poverty, slum sections, crime, 
and general depravity. 

The political influence of transpor- 
tation companies has not always been 
in the public interest. And in more 
recent times, highway transportation 
has added an element of danger which 
has reached serious proportions. 
Nearly thirty-five thousand people 
were killed and hundreds of thousands 
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were injured by automobiles in the 
United States last year. 

Modern transportation and com- 
munication have given us the ability 
to overcome space, have diffused the 
culture of all peoples, and have gen- 
erally led to the enlargement of 
esthetic, cultural, and intellectual 
horizons. How has all this affected us 
as individuals? 

There can be little doubt that it has 
led to an enlargement of human un- 
derstanding. We cannot have trade 
relations with a region or a nation 
without having some mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other’s point of view. 
The demand for world peace today 
which is coming so strongly from cer- 
tain individuals in all parts of the 
world is largely the result of the reali- 
zation that the interests and ambi- 
tions of other people are not antago- 
nistic to their own well-being, and 
this truth has been learned through 
contact with other groups. However, 
the fact that transportation brings 
peoples of different nations close to- 
gether may be a cause of conflict if the 
right standards of understanding and 
tolerance are not encouraged. People 
thrown in close proximity are more 


likely to quarrel than those who live at 
a distance from each other. But am- 
bassadors of good will, like Colonel 
Lindbergh utilizing space-annihilating 
devices, can do amazing things for 
peace. 

Unfortunately the enlargement of 
human understanding has not pro- 
gressed so fast as the art of transporta- 
tion, with the result that much of our 
political and social philosophy is sev- 
eral decades behind the technical ad- 
vances of the modern world. 

Again, the results of modern trans- 
portation on life may lead, and in 
many cases has led, to superficiality. 
The contacts of present-day life are so 
numerous and varied that one of two 
results may occur: For those individ- 
uals who move with the current, it cer- 
tainly means superficial living and 
thinking; but for others, it puts a bur- 
den upon their intelligence and com- 
pels them to make choices, concen- 
trate their energies, and lead a rational 
life. 

Weighing all the evidence, it is clear 
that the development of modern 
methods of transportation has been of 
immense value in the orderly advance 
of civilization. 
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Transportation and Economic Planning 


By Cuarues L. RAPER 


HE relationship of transportation 

to planning in all the other agencies 
of econcmic life is a fundamentally vital 
one. All the other agencies are tied 
into the foundations of transportation 
—in some of its forms or in all of its 
forms. Economic planning of these 
agencies makes the demand upon the 
transportation agent that it justify its 
existence upon the basis of its services 
and charges. That transportation agent 
—rail, motor, water, or air—which 
helps to make it possible for all other 
economic things to develop upon the 
basis of efficiency and economy would 
seem to be best for the general public 
interest of a people, as well as best for 
its own interest. 


Waar Is Economic PLANNING? 


Economie planning in these days 
means one thing to one group of people 
and’ another thing to another group. 
The economic planning of which I am 
speaking does not cover control by the 
Federal Government of the planting 
and yield of cotton or wheat or other 
agricultural product; or of the opera- 
tions and products of mines or facto- 
ries. The economic planning of which 
I am speaking covers such things as: 

1. Reforestation of uncovered lands 

which lie on high slopes and which 
yield little to tillage, so that the cover- 
age will materially reduce the speed of 
the run-off from such lands, whether 
from rainfall or melting snow. 
. 2. The preservation and protection 
of our watersheds, for the protection of 
drinking water and water for industrial 
or other uses. 

3. The construction of retarding 
dams and reservoirs on the upper 


reaches of our important watersheds, 
for the purpose of protecting the lower 
reaches of the rivers from flood waters 
during times of excessive rainfall and 
melting snow, and for a more constant 
stream-flow during periods of slight 
precipitation. 

4. State or Federal preservation and 
development of the forests which are 
now government-owned, and important 
gradual additions to these forests; these 
to be used for lumber, game, fish, and 
recreation, and especially for water pro- 
tection and control. 

5. Government purchase and retire- 
ment from cultivation of much of our 
lands which now yield chiefly dust 
storms, except during rare periods of 
sufficient precipitation. Such lands 
bring a very meager living to those 
who cultivate them; and, when under 
cultivation, they become a disturb- 
ance if not a hazard to people in large 
areas. 

6. The planning, construction, main- 
tenance, and preservation of such high- 
ways as are clearly needed by the 
people in their farming, merchandis- 
ing, or manufacturing activities, and 
also in their social and governmental 
services. 

7. The improvement and mainte- 
nance of waterways for transportation. 
purposes whenever the need for such 
transportation is unmistakably clear 
and whenever the entire cost of such 
transportation is not in excess of that 
supplied by other carriers. 

8. The protection, preservation, and 
promotion of the railroad plant and 
facilities whenever such are needed and 
whenever they render transportation 
services as efficiently and economically 
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as any other carrier. Economic plan- 
ning calls, I think, for considerable co- 
ordination between the railroads and 
the other carriers, and for such regula- 
tion of the railroads as the public 
interest clearly demands. 

The economic planning of which I 
am speaking also covers a govern- 
mental policy of protection and promo- 
tion of farming, manufacturing, mining, 
and commerce, in so far as this will add 
to the public interest of the country as 
a whole. It does not cover govern- 
ment operation or management of these 
or other agencies of our economic life. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


The moving of people and their 
goods from one place to another is a 
fundamental thing in our life of today 
—social and governmental, as well as 
economic. Effective and economical 
transportation service is absolutely nec- 
essary for the effective and economical 
distribution of our products—straw- 
berries, citrus fruits, manufactured 
goods, or coal as examples—to help in 
selling them on the most advantageous 
market at the time of their sale. 

‘The transportation carriers must en- 
able the farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the other agents of 
our economic life to deliver their prod- 
ucts in the shortest possible time and at 
the lowest possible cost. We now have 
hand-to-mouth buying of many things. 
The merchant has this habit, and the 
manufacturer has it in many cases. 
This means small orders, small loads, 
and the means of quick deliveries. 

‘Those who wish to travel by common 
carrier, for business reasons or for pleas- 
ure, now call for greater speed of trans- 
portation and for lower rates. 

The transportation of people and 
their goods from one spot to another 
is tied into all other economic aspects 
of life. It involves people, their wants 
for things, and their capacity to make 


and buy things. It also involves spots 
of land, their uses and values. All 
uses of land and the results of all uses 
of land depend, to a fundamental de- 
gree, upon the relationship of land to 
people and their wants and products; 
and these relationships are made and 
maintained by transportation. 

How much transportation we need 
for any one group of services and how 
large a supply of facilities by any one 
carrier become, therefore, a funda- 
mental problem in economics and in 
public policy. Practically everything 
that is bought, sold, or consumed in 
this country has in it an item of trans- 
portation charge. The cost of transpor- 
tation service should therefore be a 
matter of widespread interest. Each 
shipper or each buyer has to pay this 
charge, whatever it may be; and he 
pays in taxes the subsidies which the 
government may grant to a transporta- 
tion carrier. 

The time once was when we had a 
need for more transportation facilities 
than existed. We now have a surplus 
—due in great measure to the expan- 
sion of highway carriers and water car- 
riers by means of large grants from the 
public treasuries. 

Let us now consider some of the im- 
portant transportation problems in terms 
of economic planning. These are: 
highways and motor vehicles, maxi- 
mum load of vehicle, motor accidents, 
Federal and state regulation of motor 
carriers, motor vehicle levies, inland 
water carriers, competition or monop- 
oly in transportation, traffic and rates, 
and surplus of transportation. 


Hieuways anp Motor VEHICLES 


Most of the motor vehicle competi- 
tion with the railroads is by motor car- 
riers operating over the state system 
highways. Motor carriers on county 
highways compete slightly, if at all, 
with the railroads. Motor carriers on 
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local roads and city streets do not com- 
pete at all with the railroads. 

We now have in this country over 
300,000 miles of state system highways, 
connecting city with city, and largely 
paralleling the 240,000 miles of rail- 
roads. ‘The reconstruction or enlarge- 
ment of these trunk highways therefore 
involves the railroads as well as the 
motor carriers. 

If the railroads and the existing mo- 
tor carriers are now supplying adequate 
and efficient transportation service at 
reasonable rates, it will mean a waste- 
ful expenditure of public moneys to 
build more highway space for other 
motor carrier competitors, unless the 
additional space is called for largely by 
the noncommercial vehicles. Our rail 
facilities are now far in excess of any 
demand for their services. Motor car- 
rier facilities have had a vast expansion 
during the past ten years. These and 
the rail facilities can move a far greater 
traffic than is now available or is likely 
to be available during the next ten 
years. 

Certain arterial city streets might 
well be enlarged and improved for use 
largely by the through motor carriers. 
To do this would not be a wasteful ex- 
penditure of public moneys. Many of 
these streets are at present entirely in- 
adequate for the local vehicles which 
should use them, as well as for the city- 
to-city motor carriers. And the en- 
largement and improvement of such 
arterial streets would not add to the 
competition between motor carriers and 
the railroads. 

These streets are essentially parts of 
state trunk highways. It therefore 
seems reasonable to ask that the State 
Highway Department take over their 
enlargement or improvement and main- 
tenance, and thereby relieve the pres- 
sure upon the city finances. 

In most of our states we have nearly 
completed the process of building 


trunk highways from population center 
to population center. In practically 
all the states there are still large spots 
in which no adequate roads exist for 
the farmers. In these spots it would 
be a fruitful investment of public mon- 
eys to build and maintain a certain 
type of improved road wherever a con- 
siderable amount of fertile, tillable land 
exists, to enable the farmers to haul 
their products to the best possible 
market, at reasonable transportation 
costs. Ineffective roads for such farm- 
ers mean higher prices to the city buyer 
of farm products and fewer sales of 
merchandise to the farmers. The type 
of road should of course correspond to 
the actual needs of transportation. 

In sections where the farm lands are 
of low fertility and where their slope is 
excessive, it would be a more fruitful 
investment of public moneys for the 
government to purchase, gradually, such 
lands and convert them into forests for 
lumber, game, fish, recreation, and wa- 
ter control. This would save very 
considerably on the cost of roads, since 
forest lands do not require so extensive 
or so expensive roads as farm lands. 
It would also save in the cost of schools 
and other government services, as soon 
as the occupants sold their holdings to 
the state or other unit of government 
and moved to places where they could 
make a larger yield. In several states, 
state aid now contributes from 50 cents 
to 70 cents of each dollar spent on roads, 
schools, and relief in such sections; and 
the need for state aid never ends. 


Maximum Loap or VEHICLE 


Traffic surveys made in many places 
and in several states reveal the im- 
portant fact that about 92 per cent of 
the motor vehicle traffic does not need 
the type of highway which the remain- 
ing 8 per cent must have. The cost of 
constructing the highway demanded by 
the 8 per cent of traffic is far greater 
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than that of the highway needed by the 
92 per cent. The pavement and its 
substructures must be thicker and 
_ stronger. The road must have more 

width, less grade and curve, and longer 
sight-distance. Each of these addi- 
tions to the road means a large addition 
to the cost of construction and main- 
tenance. 

A survey made in New York State in 
_ 1934 brought out the vital fact that less 
than 2 per cent of all the motor vehicle 
traffic on the secondary roads of the 
State was of the heavy vehicle type. 
To build all these secondary roads so as 
to stand the pressure and wear of 2 
per cent of the traffic, when 98 per cent 
of the traffic does not need such roads, 
would be economic waste on a very 
large scale. 

The cost of constructing a highway 
for the 8 per cent of the traffic—or for 
the 2 per cent—is so large that the 
state and local units of government 
cannot afford to build such highways 
unless the volume of heavy vehicle 
traffic is very important. There is not 
sufficient money in the treasury of any 
state or local government to pay the 
cost of building all their highways to 
provide for the heavy vehicles. Even 
if the funds were available, it would be 
a great waste of taxpayers’ money to 
do this. 

Economic planning and the public 
interest therefore demand that the state 
and local governments discontinue all 
efforts to construct highways for the 
heavy vehicles unless the traffic of such 
vehicles is large. They also demand 
that the state and local governments fix 
the maximum weight of vehicle and load 
for each type of their highways, and 
prohibit any vehicle with greater weight 
from operation upon them. 


Moror ACCIDENTS 


In 1935, thirty-six thousand people 
in the United States were killed in mo- 


tor accidents and more than a million 
were injured. This is an enormous 
economic waste, as well as an appalling 
tragedy. No nation can stand such 
loss and tragedy for long. The only 
favorable thing about the horrible story 
is that people all over the land are wak- 
ing up and beginning to glimpse the 
vital facts. 

Public safety is calling for legislative 
action for the establishment of more 
adequate and efficient state control of 
traffic on its highways—an expensive 
thing. Economic planning is practi- 
cally ready to suggest that the state 
reconstruct its major trunk highways 
so as to make it physically impossible 
to have head-on or road-intersection 
collisions. This means the building of 
two lanes on each side of the highway, 
with a non-passable strip between the 
two parts. It also means that all in- 
tersecting roads should be so built that 
collision at the intersecting points 
would be made practically impossible. 
Such construction would of course call 
for a very large expenditure of public 
moneys. The only possible escape 
from these large expenditures for traffic 
control and for highway reconstruction 
is through a profound change in the 
motorist’s actions. This is a thing not 
to be expected immediately. 


FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION 
or Motor CARRIERS 


For many years the Federal Govern- 
ment has regulated the railroads—too 
much and too rigidly. It has not until 
very recently had any control over 
commercial motor carriers crossing state 
lines or moving into foreign countries. 
The Motor Carrier Act of August 9, 
1935 became effective in its entirety on 
April 1, 1936. This places upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has regulated the railroads, the author- 
ity and the responsibility to regulate 
all motor carriers engaged in interstate 
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and foreign commerce. This regula- 
tion covers all common carriers by mo- 
tor and all contract carriers by motor 
in the important aspects of their opera- 
tion, and all commercial private motor 
carriers under the head of safety on the 
highways. 

The Commission has authority over 
common carriers in matters of: services 
and rates; uniformity of accounts and 
reports; qualifications of employees and 
their maximum hours of work; condi- 
tion of vehicles and safety of their oper- 
ation; and liability protection. The 
Commission has the same authority 
over the contract carriers except as to 
their services. For the private com- 
mercial motor carriers, the Commission 
may set up requirements as to the qual- 
ifications of employees and maximum 
hours of their work, and also condition 
of equipment—anything vital to safety 
on the highways. 

Such regulation seems to be justified 
on the ground of relative fairness to the 
railroads and the motor carriers, and 
on the ground of public interest. Any 
sound economic planning for transpor- 
tation or for the other agents of eco- 
nomic life demands some kind of rea- 
sonable and effective regulation by the 
nation, of interstate commercial motor 
carriers. 

The results will probably be: (4) 
tendency toward stabilization of motor 
transportation—certainly interstate 
motor transportation; (2) tendency to- 
ward elimination of the weak motor 
carrier; (3) tendency toward higher 
rates for motor carrier service, since 
the carriers must pay higher wages for 
shorter hours of work and must supply 
better equipment and more liability 
protection; and (4) tendency toward 
important coérdination between the 
railroads and motor carriers. 

Regulation of the commercial motor 
carriers has come to be general through- 
out Europe. This regulation covers 
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equipment, services, rates, and safety 
of operation. Much of the driving 
force which brought about this regula- 
tion within the past three or four years 
came out of the conviction that the 
railroads were so fundamentally im- 
portant and so absolutely necessary 
that their interest should be protected 
by the government against unfair com- 
petition by motor carriers. There was 
no doubt that the railroads could per- 
form much of the transportation service 
more efficiently and more economically 
than could any other carrier. 

What about more effective regula- 
tion of intrastate commercial motor 
carriers? The states have had some 
success in regulating motor carriers of 
passengers operating in intrastate com- 
merce. The tasks have been relatively 
simple, since most of the busses operate 
over regular routes and between fixed 
termini. 

The tasks involved in the regulation 
of motor trucks engaged in intrastate 
business have been difficult, and the 
success of regulation by the states has 
been very insignificant. The nature 
and the variety of operations have 
made this regulation difficult. In some 
states, like New York, New Jersey, and 
others, a large part of the business of 
the carriers has been interstate. It 
has been impossible for states to regu- 
late such movements except under the 
head of protection to the highways. 
The United States Supreme Court in 
1925, in the Buck case and in the Bush 
case, ruled that state regulation of in- 
terstate motor carriers could not go 
beyond the action of reasonable protec- 
tion of its highways. 

Now that the Federal Government is 
regulating the interstate motor carriers, 
it should be possible for each of the 
states to do something worth while in 
the regulation of the intrastate com- 
mercial motor carriers—whether com- 
mon carrier, contract carrier, or private 
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commercial carrier. State regulation 
will have to be, in certain things, dif- 
ferent from Federal regulation of inter- 
state carriers. The type of service and 
its flexibility make this imperative. 

Conservation of the highways should 
be of major concern to all units of gov- 
ernment; otherwise their financial re- 
sources, present and prospective, will 
be impaired. Highways are invest- 
ments by the public and should always 
be used in the public interest. Dam- 
age to the highways depends upon the 
- weight of vehicle and its load and its 
speed. Each unit of government should 
therefore conserve its highways and its 
financial resources by fixing the maxi- 
mum weight of vehicle and its load on 
each type of its roads. The United 
States Supreme Court has several times 
said that a state may do this to protect 
its property against damage. It should 
also protect its property against the 
damage from excessive speed of the 
vehicles. 


Moror Venice Levies 


No one now questions the fact that 
the levies on motor vehicles as a whole 
in each of our states have come to be 
large. The construction and the main- 
tenance of the state system roads have 
come to depend largely or completely 
upon the yield from these levies. The 
roads of the county and the town or 
township now receive important con- 
tributions from the motor vehicle funds. 
City streets must still depend very 
largely upon other sources of revenue 
than apportionments from the state 
motor vehicle revenue. 

The total yield of motor vehicle lev- 
ies is not now under question. The 
vital questions are: (1) whether a part 
of the cost of highway construction 
and maintenance should be charged to 
the general public welfare, as is the 
case with public schools or govern- 
mental protection, or entirely to the 


users of the highways; and (2) whether 
each of the different groups of vehicles 
is paying its proper share. 

Prior to twenty years ago, the first 
question was never raised. For ten 
years it has been raised many times. 
Until recently, highways were consid- 
ered as a part of the general public ser- 
vice of a state or local government. 
Today, thousands of miles of highways 
have come to be for specific commercial 
use, as well as for general use. 

How much of the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance should be borne 
by the general public—the owners of 
passenger cars and small trucks—and 
how much by the commercial users? 
This is a very vital question. It seems 
clear that the commercial vehicles should 
pay more than the extra cost of pro- 
viding a certain type of highway de- 
manded by these vehicles. The value 
to them is certainly greater than the 
extra cost of building and maintaining 
this type of highway. It seems equally 
clear that the damage to the roads by 
the heavy commercial vehicles is very 
large, and that the hazards which they 
create are very important. 

This vital question has not yet been 
answered satisfactorily in any of our 
states. We therefore do not know ac- 
curately whether the commercial motor 
carriers are now paying their fair share 
of the highway costs. We are, how- 
ever, of the opinion that generally they 
are not making a contribution to the 
highways equal to the value of the 
highways to them, or equal to the dam- 
age and hazard created by them. 


INLAND WATER CARRIERS 


We have had inland water carriers 
since the beginning of the country. 
Vast sums of public money have been 
put into our canals and canalized riv- 
ers. The investments which have al- 
ready been made should, of course, be 
salvaged as far as possible without 
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spending much new money, provided 
the need for such transportation is un- 
mistakably proved. Expenditure of 
public moneys upon new inland water- 
ways or upon the improvement of the 
old ones is another question. I think 
that sound economic planning of trans- 
portation and of the other agents of our 
economic life demands that we put no 
more money into inland waterways un- 
less the proof of the need for such car- 
riers is so clear that there can be no 
mistake about it. 

Let us consider a few examples. 
New York State constructed the Erie 
Canal to connect Lake Erie with the 
Hudson River. Thecanal was put into 
operation in 1825. For many years 
the State realized well on its invest- 
ment in the new carrier. When, how- 
ever, the railroads had come to supply 
effective transportation along the line 
of the canal, the yield began to shrink 
—finally to the zero point. Later 
on, the State reconstructed the old 
canal and named it the Barge Canal. 
The new canal now represents a public 
investment of nearly $300,000,000, and 
costs the taxpayers annually about 
$10,000,000 for maintenance and inter- 
est charges. The canal has a capacity 
of 20,000,000 tons, but only approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons have ever moved 
on it in any one year. The taxpayers 
are investing nearly $3 for each ton of 
freight which comes into the canal— 
most of it low-grade commodities. 

The Ohio River, upon which much 
public money has been spent, supplies 
transportation for some low-grade com- 
modities at a total cost, from rates and 
interest on public funds, that is twice 
as much as the railroad rate on these or 
similar goods. 

On the upper Mississippi River traf- 
fic, the taxpayers are investing three 
times as much as the railroad rate on 
the same or similar traffic. On the 
Missouri River, the story is an as- 
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tounding one. In 1929 the taxpayers 
paid $7,900 for each ton mile of traffic. 
The lower Mississippi River offers a 
fair showing. ‘The water carrier charges 
and the interest on the public invest- 
ment combined make a rate per ton 
mile somewhat higher than the rate for 
the same kind of traffic by several of 
the railroads. 

In the Tennessee Valley, a vast 
amount of public money is being in- 
vested for the purpose of supplying 
water transportation as well as hydro- 
electric energy. Several rail lines and 
a number of highways now offer much 
more transportation than the present 
traffic calls for or than the future traffic 
will probably call for. The losses from 
navigation on the Tennessee River 
must therefore be added to the cost of 
the generation of hydroelectric energy 
at its plants. 

The fact that the electrical energy 
produced on the river must be trans- 
mitted for long distances to reach a 
sufficient number of consumers means 
that either there will be a large shrink- 
age in the energy delivered or there 
must be a great increase in the invest- 
ment in the transmission lines. In 
either case, the cost of delivered energy 
will be materially increased. 

The recent development of the high 
pressure, high temperature steam boiler 
and engine shows that much more 
power can be produced out of the same 
amount of coal. The Diesel engine has 
proved substantially the same thing— 
that the Diesel engine consuming crude 
oil can generate cheap power. 

By the time all the proposed hydro 
stations on the Tennessee River and 
the Clinch River have been constructed 
and their transmission lines built, it 
may be discovered that electrical en- 
ergy can be generated in local steam or 
Diesel plants at a cost less than that of 
the supply from the river stations, when 
all the items in the cost of energy from 
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these stations are included, i.e., interest 
on investment for production and trans- 
mission and for navigation, depreciation 
and obsolescence, and operating costs. 


COMPETITION OR MONOPOLY 


For many years there has been fairly 
little railroad competition except at 
certain points. Public interest in the 
United States has demanded that, at 
the important centers of population 
and industry, railroad competition 
should continue to exist, 

In some parts of the country the the- 
ory has been maximum competition of 
motor and motor, or motor and rail. 
In other parts, the tendency has been 
to prevent competition if existing car- 
riers, rail or motor, are supplying a 
sufficient amount of transportation at 
reasonable rates. The general tend- 
ency has been largely toward monopoly 
in transportation; that is, if the exist- 
ing carrier is rendering adequate and 
efficient service, it should be protected 
against carrier competition. 

The new Motor Carrier Act clearly 
points towards less competition of car- 
riers than we have had for some years 
—certainly in interstate business. In 
the future the nation and many of the 
states may be inclined to say that if 
there is sufficient transportation, rail or 
motor, another motor carrier may not 
come into operation. Texas passed a 
law in 1931 to the effect that all con- 
tract motor carriers operating within 
Texas must secure permits before they 
could operate, and that permits could 
not be granted unless there was proof 
of need. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1982, in Stephenson v. Bin- 
ford, sustained the Texas Act on the 
grourdsof constitutionality. The Court 
ruled that the state has the right to 
protect its railroads as well as its high- 
ways—that railroads are fundamen- 
tally necessary for dependable trans- 
portation for its citizens. 


TRAFFIC AND RATES 


The railroads had their peak of pas- 
senger traffic in 1920. In 1933 they 
did one-third as much passenger busi- 
ness as in 1920. This was due in part 
to the depression, but in larger part to 
motor busses and private passenger 
cars. From 1920 to 1933, travel de- 
sire had come to be four times as great 
as it was in 1920—largely created by 
the motor vehicles. The loss of pas- 
senger traffic by the railroads was also 
due to their failure to grasp the situa- 
tion and to put forth sufficient effort to 
keep the traffic by means of new kinds 
of services and lower rates. They can 
probably regain much of their lost traf- 
fic. Sound economic planning sug- 
gests that they do this. 

The railroads, the freight forward- 
ers, and the Railway Express Agency 
carried in 1932 only 46 per cent of the 
merchandise freight of the country; 
trucks hauled 54 per cent. The motor 
carriers supplied a complete service; 
they moved the goods from the door of 
the shipper all the way to the door of 
the buyer. The railroads moved them 
from station to station, and the shipper 
and the buyer had to supply the local 
haulage. The total time of movement 
by motor carrier was shorter.than that 
by rail. The trucks were ready to go 
at almost any hour of the day or the 
night. Their tariffs were simple and 
their rates were lower than the rail 
rates. The railroad managers did not, 
for a time at least, follow the sugges- 
tions of economic planning. Now they 
are in process of making some recovery 
of their lost merchandise freight traffic. 
I think it would be in their interest, as 
well as that of the public, for the rail- 
roads to simplify their classification 
and rates for merchandise traffic, and 
also to make use of motor vehicles for 
the short hauls. 

Railroad freight traffic, car lot or 
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merchandise, will probably not equal 
in the near future that of 1922-1930. 
Industries have been in process of re- 
location and decentralization. A new 
type of high pressure, high temperature 
steam boiler and engine has come to 
produce more power out of the same 
amount of coal.. The Diesel engine, 
consuming crude oil, is supplying much 
power. The oil and gas producers are 
transporting more of their output by 
pipe line or by motor vehicle. The 
manufacturers and the wholesale mer- 
chants are using more private transpor- 
tation. Hand-to-mouth buying has 
come to be general in all parts of the 
country. The merchant and the man- 
ufacturer alike are placing small orders 
and are calling for quick deliveries. 
Economie planning would suggest to 
the railroads that they change the size 
and the speed of many of their freight 
trains to meet the new demands for 
freight transportation; and that they 
also make large use of motor trucks, 
not only for the local pick-up and de- 
livery of package freight, but also for 
many of the short-line hauls. 


SURPLUS or TRANSPORTATION 


We now have a surplus of transpor- 
tation in many parts of the country, 
and this will probably be the condition 
for years to come. Population growth 
is slowing down materially. We shall 
probably have in this country a prac- 
tically stationary population by 1975. 
Immigration, which until about twenty 
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years ago was a most important factor 
in our population growth, no longer 
brings foreignersintoourmidst. ‘There 
seems to be sufficient reason to think 
that it will not during the next thirty 
or forty years. 

A large excess of births over deaths 
continued for many years to replenish 
and multiply our population. But this 
process of growth seems to have come 
nearly to an end. 

To build more transportation facil- 
ities, largely through means of con- 
tributions from the public treasuries, 
when we now have a large surplus in 
many places, cannot, I think, be justi- 
fied on economic grounds or on the 
ground of public welfare. Joint effort 
on the part of the governments, state 
and Federal, and the private carriers to 
bring about a reduction in the surplus 
of transportation would seem to bean act 
of wisdom. A certain amount of coör- 
dination of the different carriers would 
also seem to be a thing of wisdom. 

This surplus of transportation can- 
not be ignored or forgotten by those 
who have the authority and the respon- 
sibility to supply transportation facili- 
ties in part at public expense. To add 
to the existing surplus, unless the need 
in particular places and sections is un- 
mistakably clear, is to accentuate the 
fierce and wasteful competition be- 
tween carriers which we have had for 
at least five years, thus spending public 
moneys where and when they are not 
needed in the public interest. 
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Weight, Speed, andStreamlining of Railroad Equipment 


By Lewis K. Sruitcox 


IME is the essence of all things, 

runs an old adage, and of no other 
economic activity is this statement so 
true as of the operations of transport. 
Also, in transport, the words “speed” 
and “time” have a very definite in- 
verse relationship, so that one is sel- 
dom considered apart from the other. 
The value of time in certain operating 
factors is so apparent as to be obvious 
to everyone without demonstration; 
in other directions, it is no less present 
but not quite so evident. Everyone 
appreciates the fact that transport un- 
dertakings must run on schedule and 
that, in the ultimate production of 
transport service, the time element is 


vital. To effect this performance, a- 


large number of transport workers 
must and do synchronize with these 
schedules the operations which are re- 
quired of them. A minute of time in 
transport undertakings, when multi- 
plied by the millions of daily move- 
ments, mounts up into tremendous 
amounts of economic gain to the na- 
tion. 

Then there is the social aspect. At 
the present time, the average city 
worker can afford to live fifteen miles 
from his work. Speeds of the future 
are bound to lengthen this distance, 
perhaps treble it. If such a situation 
obtains, the cities will lose substan- 
tially their present function of resi- 
dential zones; they will become prin- 
cipally working places, crowded by 
day, deserted by night. Modern 
civilization is tuned to the pitch of 
centralized working areas and we can- 
not soon do away with such, but im- 
proved passenger transport can re- 
store to the centralized worker many 
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of the advantages in healthful air, 
freedom, and relaxation of which he 
is often deprived at present. Speed is 
constantly struggling toward the de- 
feat of time to remove many of the 
bonds which restrain human useful- 
ness and deprive mankind of a part of 
the happiness and enjoyment of life 
to which it was born, and so does the 
silent action of time make its impres- 
sive lesson sink deep into the transport 
consciousness of all undertakings and 
into the final success or failure of the 
transport machine. 


SPEED OF FREIGHT Service 


- An average prospective train speed 
of thirty miles per hour does not ap- 
pear very encouraging to a layman 
when judged by modern standards, 
yet it is almost twice the average speed 
now realized in railway freight service. 
Such improved performance is neces- 
sary if railways are to outdistance 
much of their truck competition. Any 
quickening in transport time will 
widely influence industry. If the av- 
erage speed is doubled, factories will 
find themselves only half as far from 
their markets and their supplies of raw 
materials; and if this effect is not pro- 
duced by accelerated railway sched- 
ules, it will surely be supplied by the 
highway movement of freight. The 
highway carriers are more responsive 
to radically new demands as they are 
felt, since trucking operators do not 
suffer the same degree of financial 
and traditional handicaps. 

It appears, then, ‘that within the 
next decade the average speed of our 
freight transportation service must 
and will improve by an over-all 50 per 
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cent. This must be appreciated and 
plans laid to conform in every detail. 
Even though shippers of freight de- 
sire quick delivery, this urge origi- 
nates for the most part from the inter- 
action of competitive forms of trans- 
port; otherwise we would expect no 
patronage to competing waterways, 
which are admittedly slow movers of 
traffic. 

However, the primary necessity in 
the handling of freight is that it will be 
cheap. Consequently, efficiency of 
operation is the keynote. High speed 
cannot be tolerated in other than spe- 
cial cases if its effect is to demand high 
tariffs for the handling of traffic. 
Since prompt deliveries are required 
and the motor trucking industry finds 
it possible to give this service at nomi- 
nal rates by reducing idle time to the 
minimum, the avenues which the rail- 
ways must search to reduce over-all 
rail transport time at least cost are 
well defined. Higher maximum speeds 
are costly, so railways also must strive 
toward less dead time. Since idle time 
is largely consumed in repeated han- 
dling, of either cars or individual less- 
carload shipments, the solution resides 
in the elimination of some part of the 
repeated handling which past and pres- 
ent methods involve. Fortunately 
the reduction of recurrent classifica- 
tion and transfer is attended by a sim- 
ilar reduction in the total cost of com- 
pleting the transportation service, and 
all modern improvements in freight 
handling methods are directed toward 
this dual purpose. 


SPEED or PASSENGER SERVICE 


Passenger services have felt the pres- 
sure of public demand for higher speeds 
and continuous running suggested by 
the performance of rival carriers. Itis 
the threat of airplane competition on 
long routes that has finally led the rail- 
ways to accelerate vividly their pas- 


senger services by broad strides in re- 
cent years. They have learned to 
mistrust the capabilities of an infant 
competitor and have come to realize 
that their delay in attacking highway 
competition has lost to them great vol- 
umes of freight traffic that would have 
been retained had they acted earlier 
and in more far-seeing fashion. They 
do not propose to be found remiss in 
their responsibilities again. It is an 
easier matter to retain traffic than to 
recapture it. 

This effort to meet the airplane upon 
its own ground, in so far as is physi- 
cally practicable upon the rails, has led 
to the trial of various new types of 
trains and locomotives, designed for 
higher speeds than any which have 
been practiced in the past. However, 
it is safe to predict that passenger 
trains with speeds of 150 to 200 miles 
per hour, swift enough to compete with 
airplanes, will- never be practicable, 
although they are theoretically possi- 
ble. There is no reason why they 
could not attain speeds exceeding 300 
miles per hour, since racing automo- 
biles, operating on the ground, can be 
built and powered for such speeds. 
They would, however, involve such 
cost and would so greatly interfere 
with all other traffic that rates would 
have to be charged far in excess of 
those quoted by airlines. In this way 
it is observed that the future of ultra- 
high speed transport resides definitely 
with airplanes, and no earthbound ve- 
hicle can seriously compete with them 
on a speed basis alone. 

With high sustained speeds, well 
over sixty miles per hour, selected as 
the normal requirement for these new 
passenger equipment types, they are 
found to be operating a large part of 
the time within the speed range where- 
in the resistance of the atmosphere ac- 
counts for a liberal proportion of the 
total and measures have been investi- 
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gated to reduce its effect by providing 
a more favorable aérodynamic form 
than that characteristic of conven- 
tional railway equipment. 

Irrespective of whether or not all the 
possible advantages of ideal stream- 
lining under favorable conditions are 
actually realized in railway service, the 
saving in fuel (the only impressive 
economy) will remain comparatively 
unimportant, particularly as long as 
the railway practice of operating trains 
having a high ratio of length to cross 
section endures. Fuel is not a con- 
trolling element in the cost of railway 
transport, since it is far outranked by 
such features as right of way and 
equipment maintenance, which are re- 
lated to the service but unaffected by 
equipment contour. In fact, without 
streamlining, the consumption of coal 
per thousand gross ton miles has 
dropped from 175 to 120 pounds since 
1924. This is a decrease of 27 per cent, 
and has been accomplished by a large 
number of small improvements in lo- 
comotive design, representing a sav- 
ing far greater than that which would 
result if every train were radically 
streamlined. In short, streamlining of 
trains is a fashion, not an important 
technical advance. 

Whether or not the adoption of fav- 
orable aérodynamic forms becomes a 
general practice depends entirely upon 
the reaction of the public. It is not 
too costly to give a train or a locomo- 
tive a superficially streamlined appear- 
ance. In fact, each year since its in- 
ception, the locomotive has acquired 
more the rakish appearance of a high 
speed design. Ifthe public looks with 
favor upon sweeping lines and smooth 
contours, the railways will most cer- 
tainly provide them in the interest of 
good business psychology. However, 
if trains of the future offer better serv- 
ice, it will be due to other improve- 
ments. 


Am RESISTANCE 


In the first place, the resistance 
which air offers to the motion of a 
train is not an all-important factor 
throughout the entire speed range, 
whereas a benefit is realized from all 
basic improvements, irrespective of the 
speed of operation. With a modern 
ten-car passenger train, air resistance 
consumes less than 10 per cent of the 
total resistance encountered at thirty 
miles per hour. Increase the speed to 
sixty miles per hour, and air resistance 
represents approximately 25 per cent 
of the total; whereas if the speed is fur- 
ther increased to one hundred miles 
per hour, approximately 45 per cent of 
all the force exerted by the locomotive 
and 45 per cent of the fuel consumed 
are required to part the air, overcome 
its drag on exposed surfaces, set up the 
many turbulent eddies which form 
wherever the air mass is violently dis- 
turbed by the presence of jutting pro- 
jections, and maintain the zones of al- 
ternate high and low pressure which 
surround each fast-moving body. 

As stated, at sixty miles per hour, 
air resistance may account for about 
one quarter of the power consumed 
by a ten-car conventional train. When 
all other conditions are favorable, ulti- 
mate streamlining, as it has now been 
developed, can reduce this air resist- 
ance by about one third, resulting in a 
power saving of not more than 9 per 
cent. Conditions are almost never en- 
tirely favorable, for the obvious reason 
that railway trains do not always oper- 
ate directly into the air stream. Even 
a slight side wind causes aberration of 
the air stream, and this upsets the best 
scheme of streamlining. Eddies form 
on the leeward side with pressure on 
the windward side, and these absorb 
much of the power while pressing the 
wheel flanges hard against one rail. 

In addition, there is a roughness of 
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the right of way to be taken into ac- 
count. If the roadbed were perfectly 
smooth, the under surface of a train 
would carry the air along with but a 
thin boundary layer adjacent to the 
ground. But there are no practical 
means of smoothing the ties and bal- 
last. Consequently, beneath the train 
is a layer of turbulent air; the upper 
part tends to move with the train, 
while the lower level attempts to re- 
main stationary, held by the projec- 
tions of the ground surface. The re- 
sulting disorderly shearing of the con- 
fined air consumes a great deal of 
power, and the best that can be done 
to minimize the effect is to provide a 
smooth under surface of the vehicle, 
the presence of trucks rendering this 
expedient relatively impotent. Such 
improvements are out of sight, they do 
not offer any considerable benefit, and 
they do interfere with ready inspec- 
tion and repair. They are therefore 
neglected, principally because of lack 
of publicity value. 


STREAMLINING 


So-called streamlined trains, prop- 
erly exploited, are given their highly 
developed form for reasons that are 
nine-tenths advertising to one-tenth 
technical achievement. This does not 
mean that such trains of this type as 
have already been constructed are not 
important and successful. On the 
contrary, they are the most effective 
advertising that the railways have ever 
purchased, and they have already paid 
the marginal cost differential between 
conventional and decidedly progres- 
sive design many times over in terms 
of public good will. It is good busi- 
ness because it convinces the public 
that the railways are not in stalemate. 

Streamlined trains are by no means 
a new idea. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad equipped a train to obtain 
the advantages of streamlining as far 


back as 1900. This six-car train with 
shrouded sides, smooth diaphragms, 
and faired rear end, operated from Bal- 
timore to Washington, attaining a 
speed of eighty-two miles per hour. 
It proved to be scarcely more economi- 
cal in fuel consumption than the con- 
ventional equipment of the time, be- 
cause, no doubt, of the increased sur- 
face area resulting from the extreme 
depth of the sides. In those days the 
public had not been educated by the 
progress of the aviation industry to 
admire streamlined forms, so the pio- 
neer efforts were abandoned. 

Today the airplane personifies 
speed and modern transport, and since 
all airplanes are streamlined, and prop- 
erly so, streamlining is accepted as evi- 
dence of progressive design. As a 
matter of fact, such fuel economy of 
streamlined trains now running as has 
been realized, is due less to their 
streamlining than to their smaller size 
and lighter weight. The power in- 
stalled in a locomotive or oil engine re- 
quired to haul a train over a long route 
at required speeds is generally gov- 
erned, not by the frontal resistance of 
the air, but by the grades to be sur- 
mounted along the way. This ex- 
plains why modern steam passenger 
locomotives possess from four to five 
thousand horse power although they 
may never use all of this capacity. In 
providing the required sustained trac- 
tive ability for starting and climbing 
grades, horse power capacity is in- 
stalled which will afford higher speeds 
on level track than track conditions 
will permit. 


Weicur REDUCTION 


Of no less importance than the 
knowledge of the principles of stream- 
lining are other features, products of 
modern research, many of which were 
developed independently of railway 
needs. These have been combined in 
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the construction of the newest trains. 
New, light weight, corrosion-resistant 
metals and alloys are now commer- 
cially available, and the internal com- 
bustion engine has added measurably 
to the success of the initial attempts in 
providing a superior service to the pub- 
lic at a lower cost to the railways than 
any acceptable form of railway unit 
has ever heretofore been capable of 
affording. 

In some quarters, the argument that 
railway rolling stock and motive power 
of conventional design are too heavy 
in proportion to their capacity has 
long been advanced. It is contended 
that the haulage of unnecessary weight 
entails waste of energy and is reflected 
in the fuel bill, while the passage of 
heavily loaded wheels affects the cost 
of maintaining the permanent way and 
alltrack structures. The dividing line 
between “necessary” and “unneces- 
sary” weight is a point of contention, 
for there are definite limits below 
which it is inadvisable, if not actually 
unsafe, to go in the construction of 
locomotives and cars. It can be 
shown that much can yet be done 
towards reducing weight without tak- 
ing any such risk or interfering with 
stability and satisfactory operating 
characteristics. Higher-grade steel, 
for instance, makes possible a reduction 
in the weight of locomotive frame and 
motion details and boiler plates, with- 
out sacrifice of strength. The same 
process combines lightness with rigid- 
ity in other phases of both locomotive 
and car construction. The matter is 
one which must, as a matter of course, 
respond to economic benefits which are 
calculable. 

The weight of passenger train equip- 
ment figures most conspicuously in the 
economics of motive power selection 
when Diesel-driven locomotives re- 
place conventional steam patterns. 
This is for the reason that, on 


the basis of equal maximum horse 
power development, the unit cost 
of the Diesel is between three and 
four times that of the equivalent 
steam locomotive. Employing the 
Diesel, the motive unit alone which is 
required to move a train of one thou- 
sand tons (seven hundred and fifty 
tons in eight cars and two hundred and 
fifty for the locomotive itself) will cost 
$350,000. If car weight can be re- 
duced, advantage can be taken of the 
opportunity to increase the accommo- 
dationsand thus the revenue-producing 
capacity of the train. Or, maintain- 
ing the same accommodations, the size, 
and thus the cost, of the locomotive 
can be reduced in approximate direct 
proportion to the measure of weight 
reduction obtained. 

New materials and new fabrication 
practices have pointed the way to 
economies of nearly 50 per cent in car 
weight. If the seven hundred and 
fifty tons represented by the heavy 
conventional cars which are assembled 
to form an eight-car train are reduced 
to four hundred, motive power capac- 
ity can be reduced approximately one 
third without sacrifice in performance 
characteristics of the train as meas- 
ured by acceleration and maximum at- 
tainable speed. This is truly a worth- 
while saving, particularly when re- 
flected in the initial cost of motive 
power, with its effect upon fixed 
charges which burden operating ex- 
penses throughout the life of the equip- 
ment. Fuel cost responds to a like re- 
duction. 

That advantage has not been taken 
of these opportunities in the past is 
not an indication of failure of the rail- 
ways to recognize the burden of ex- 
cess weight. The materials which 
offer such attractive possibilities are 


‘just now commercially available at 


costs which, although still high, are not 
prohibitive. We are destined to see 
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rapid progress in decreased train 
weight in the future, for it can be 
shown to be good business to take ad- 
vantage of the benefits which the new 
construction offers. 


Procress GOVERNED BY Economics 


The day-by-day increase in trans- 
port speed follows a trend which has 
been evident since mechanical means 
of propulsion were applied to rail and 
highway vehicles. There would be 
less delay in arriving at the ultimate 
stage were it not for the economics of 
the case, but these must always gov- 
ern. Speed is costly, and so will be 
offered in no greater measure than the 
actual needs of traffic will support. 
As the public has learned to expand 
marketing areas and to seek a broader 
experience through the availability of 
acceptable transport, the commercial 
carriers have sought to satisfy each 
requirement as it has arisen. 

Higher schedule speeds, refined ac- 
commodations, and lower unit trans- 
port rates, simultaneously demanded, 
are difficult to compromise; yet it is 
being done through outstanding engi- 
neering accomplishments and exhaus- 


$ 


tive study of operating practices. The 
public calls for streamlining and then 
dictates the limit to which it may be 
carried. On the other hand, there is 
no popular interest in equipment 
weight except to the extent that it may 
affect riding quality and safety. When 
minimum requirements are met in 
these directions, there is no traffic urge 
for the railways to progress further for 
any reason other than the effect upon 
net revenue. 

So it is that the ultimate in railway 
speeds, the limit of acceptance of 
aérodynamic contours, and the final 
tapering off in equipment weights will 
be adjusted upon a level which is pro- 
ductive of the largest scale of profit, 
only partially reflecting the desires of 
the public, since, by responding in full 
measure to public demand without 
complete consideration of the price the 
public is willing to pay, the standards 
of service would unquestionably be set 
too high. It is for this reason that 
streamlining, a popular mode, will be 
but superficially applied, whereas the 
matter of weight reduction in equip- 
ment is certain to dominate future 
practice. 
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The Price of Open Gateways 
By Jonn R. Turney 


HERE are few “rights” of ship- 

pers! over our railways more 
zealously guarded than that of the 
right to designate the carriers and the 
points of interchange over and 
through which their traffic moves. 
Not only is every attempt, by anyone 
and for any purpose, to restrict or limit 
that right vigorously opposed, but 
even the slightest suggestion by a car- 
rier’s representative of the routing be- 
yond its own line:is often deeply re- 
sented and sometimes penalized by 
the withdrawal of patronage. Rail 
operating officers in great numbers, as 
well as many rail traffic officers, long 
have realized that this so-called right 
is far from an unmixed blessing, being 
responsible for enormous waste in both 
time and money. It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss, from the public 
and shipper’s standpoint, the value of 
this right and the price which is paid 
to maintain it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THROUGH 
Routes 


As a premise it may be well to trace 
the history of how this right de- 
veloped. Railroads initially were lit- 
tle more or less than carters. Each 
served the narrow local trade area of 
market towns. Jn the early days they 
developed by multiplication rather 
than by extension, until they were 
numbered in the hundreds if not in the 
thousands. During this early period 
intermarket traffic continued to move. 
as it had moved for centuries, by 
water. Because of market rivalries 
and jealousies, these carriers handled 


2 “Shippers” as used herein includes consignees 
as well as consignors. 
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little or no traffic beyond their own 
lines. Gradually came realization of 
the potentialities of the railroad as the 
means of developing the world’s first 
inland civilization. As the territories 
which they served expanded, the rail- 
ways extended their lines by construc- 
tion and acquisition, but their cor- 
porate exclusiveness largely persisted. 
In 1866 Congress made it possible to 
open their gates by enacting a statute 
which permitted railways to form 
through routes and make joint rates? 
But it was necessary for some years 
to pass in which economic integration 
struggled with political provincialism 
before mandatory interchange of traf- 
fic between carriers became a fixed na- 
tional policy. The development of 
this policy was accompanied by a 
tendency for railroads to unify and 
form larger and more comprehensive 
systems—a tendency which unfortu- 
nately was arrested by the theory of 
enforced competition which ruled 
American politics during the closing 
years of the Victorian Era.2 By 1911, 
however, it became generally recog- 
nized that the policy of joint routes 
and rates was in large degree responsi- 
ble for the knitting together of the 
Nation.4 

2 Act of June 15, 1866, 14 U.S. Stat. at Large. 

3 “Anti-trust Acts,” U.S. Code Title 15, Chap. 
1. In the light of what has transpired since, 
one must regret that the highly convictive ar- 
gument of the late Justice Holmes in his dissent 
in the Northern Securities case (193 US. 197), 
that such was not the proper interpretation of 
these Acts, did not prevail with his colleagues. 

* Atlantic Coast Line R.R. v. Riverside Mills, 
219 US. 186.. In this case, Lurton, J., said at 
page 198: “Nothing has perhaps contributed 


more to the wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try than the almost universal practice of trans- 
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For many years carrier joint route 
arrangements were of two kinds: (1) 
an arrangement whereby the initial 
carrier restricted its undertaking and 
its obligations to its own line, acting 
merely as a forwarder in the selection 
of connecting carriers to complete the 
transportation; and (2) an agency ar- 
rangement in which the initial carrier 
undertook the complete transporta- 
tion, in which case the connecting car- 
riers became its agents to carry out 
that undertaking. Under the agency 
arrangement, the initial carrier 
claimed and successfully maintained 
its right as principal to select the con- 
necting carriers as its own agents in 
the transaction.’ 

In 1906 the Hepburn Act, amending 
the Interstate Commerce Act, gave 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to compel the establishment of 
through routes, and the Carmack 
Amendment to that Act imposed com- 
plete liability for the entire transpor- 
tation upon the initial carrier. 
Thereafter all joint routes became 
agency arrangements in which the 
initial carrier was principal and liable 
as such.6 Upon recommendation of 
the Commission (1909, Annual Re- 
port, page 7) following the decision in 
the Southern Pacific v. I.C.C., supra, 
Congress, by the Mann-Elkins Act 
(1910), transferred to the shipper the 
right to designate not only the con- 





portation companies to codperate in making 
through routes and joint rates. Through this 
method, a situation has been brought about by 
which, though independently managed, con- 
necting carriers become in effect one system. 
This practice has its origin in the mutual inter- 
ests of such companies and in the necessities of 
an expanding commerce.” 

"See Southern Pac. Co. v. 1.C.C., 200 US. 
586 (1905), overruling a contrary holding by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Con- 
solidated Forwarding Co. v. Southern Pac. Co., 
9 LCR. 182 (1902), and 10 LC.R. 590 (1908). 

° Northern Pacific Ry. v. Wall, 241 US. 87 
(1916). 


necting carriers but also the inter- 
mediate junctions at which the 
interchanges would be made. The 
combined effect of these acts was to 
impose the full responsibility of a prin- 
cipal upon the initial carrier and at the 
same time to deprive that carrier of a 
power essential for proper perform- 
ance of the duties imposed by that 
relationship, i.e., the right to select its 
own agents for the discharge of, and 
the time and place of discharging, the 
obligations of its contract. 


Srruation Topay 


The last mentioned amendment has 
had far-reaching effect upon railroad 
operation. Today, in place of the 
hundreds of carriers which formerly 
existed, there are about one hundred 
cognate rail systems.’ These systems 
cross and recross one another so that 
frequently it occurs that there are not 
only a number of different carriers 
with which a shipment may be inter- 
changed, but also a much greater num- 
ber of junctions at which that inter- 
change may be made. To understand 
the devastating effect which in time 
followed this policy, it is necessary to 
examine the change which it made in 
carrier sales methods and the manner 
in which railroads conduct the trans- 
portation which they provide for the 
public. 

Under earlier conditions, the initial 
carrier afforded the sales contact be- 
tween the carriers and the public. 
Since it was in a position to select the 
connecting carriers, solicitation by the 
latter was directed not to the shipper 
but to the initial carrier. Trade al- 
liances, the result of mutual bargain- 
ing, were the inevitable result. A 
further result, of course, was to benefit 
the larger and better intrenched sys- 
tems, which had large volumes of 


* Class I carriers only. In addition there are 
several hundred short lines. 
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traffic with which to bargain, at the 
expense of the smaller and less fortu- 
nate systems. All this was changed 
by the above amendment to the Act, 
and since each carrier must look di- 
rectly to the shipper for the routing, it 
behooved the carriers to set up agen- 
cies off their own lines to make and 
maintain direct contacts with the 
shippers of the entire country. In 
1933, Class I railways maintained 
about 2,100 sales agencies, of which 
1,100 were located at cities or in terri- 
tories not served by their rails, em- 
ploying about 3,500 solicitors. As a 
result, it appeared that routing of the 
average car originated in 1933 was 
solicited by three different agencies of 
the railroads which handled it, and an 
unknown but probably much larger 
number of agencies of unsuccessful 
competitors. The opinion quite gen- 
erally held among railway traffic men, 
that at the present time well over 90 
per cent of the total cars handled are 
routed by the shipper, seems well 
justified. 

A result of the tremendous pressure 
exerted by these sales forces has been 
the multiplication of routes over which 
a given shipment may move. That 
it is practically impossible to exag- 
gerate the extent of these routes is re- 
vealed by the fact that between New 
York City and Dallas, Texas, there are 
over ten thousand open and used 
routes.’ 


° The Section of Transportation Service of 
the Federal Coördinator, of which the writer 
was Director, issued three Reports based upon 
nationwide surveys, to which reference is made 
in this paper. The facts stated above are found 
in the Railway Trafic Organization Report is- 
sued June 15, 1935, at pp. 115, 85, 30. The 
other Reports referred to are Merchandise 
Trafic Report, March 1934, and Freight Trafic 
Report, May 1935. 

® Merchandise Traffic Report, Section of 
Transportation Service, Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation, p. 225. 


Cost or ASSEMBLY 


The transportation officer of a rail- 
road has two basic functions to inte- 
grate—the assembly of car lots into 
trainload lots, and the movement of 
the train assembly between terminals. 
The economy of his operation, and in 
large measure its profitableness to the 
carrier by whom he is employed, de- 
pend upon his success in assembling 
the train. This is true because there 
is no other known method of land 
transportation which approaches in 
economy the movement of a full ton- 
nage train between terminals. The 
transportation officer’s nemesis, how- 
ever, is the assembly cost, which in 
1932 was equal in amount to 90 per 
cent of the movement cost. Every 
additional junction at which freight is 
interchanged means not only stopping 
the train, but in many cases reassem- 
bling it. As a result, although the 
average journey of a car is 350 miles, 
the average journey of a train is less 
than 80 miles. Upon the whole, the 
cost of handling cars in terminals— 
initial, intermediate, and final—agegre- 
gates 54 per cent of the total rail'ex- 
pense? What is true of the expense 
is also true of the service. The aver- 
age journey of a freight car requires 
6 days (144 hours). Of this time, 5 
days are spent in terminals, 3 days in 
being loaded and unloaded, and 2 days 
in being assembled into trains. Less 
than 1 day on an average is required 
for the actual movement.¥* 


Errrcrs or Suppers’ Routine 
The effect of giving a shipper the 
right to designate the route is largely 


Rail movement cost 343 million dollars; 
assembly cost 312 million dollars; Freight Traffic 
Report, Vol. III, p. 220. 

* Tbid., Vol. II, p. 265. 

12 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 95. 

! This estimate is based on a detailed analysis 
of every car terminated by all Class I railways 
on December 13, 1933; Ibid., Vol. III, p. 214. 
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to withdraw the carrier’s control of 
the operation of its own trains, at 
least to the extent that these trains 
contain multicarrier cars. Were rout- 
ing restored to the carrier, the hun- 
dreds of junctions at which cars are in- 
terchanged would quickly be reduced 
to but a fraction of that number. 

The dominance in importance for- 
merly held by local traffic (i.e., that 
handled by a single railway) has com- 
pletely disappeared. In 1932 the vol- 
ume of such traffic constituted but 23 
per cent of that of the total traffic, or 
little more than one fourth of the vol- 
ume of intercarrier traffic. There 
were only two commodity groups in 
which local traffic equaled intercarrier 
traffic—stone and bulk grain—and 
three more in which it was equal to 
one half of such traffic—live stock, sul- 
phur, and cotton.14 


Waste IN INTERCHANGE AND 
Circurry 


In 1932 there were over 50 million 
interchanges of freight cars on Class I 
railways. The cost of effecting an in- 
terchange averaged $6.50 to each car- 
rier and aggregated over 325 million 
dollars. Since each intercarrier car 
was interchanged upon the average of 
214 times, however, the cost of inter- 
changing it between the several car- 
riers averaged over $30 per intercarrier 
car1® The amount expended for in- 
terchange was equal to 16 per cent of 
total railway freight cost, $1,990,000,- 
000; and over half the railway freight 
net operating income, $570,000,000.27 

At least two thirds of this inter- 
change expense can be avoided. An 
interchange ordinarily involves as a 
minimum twice the number of “classi- 
fications” and “yard-to-yard trans- 


“ Freight Traffic Report, Vol. ITI, p. 82. 
1 Ibid., Vol. TH, p. 285. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 300. 

* Ibid., Vol. ITI, p. 28. 


fers” that are necessary in its counter- 
part operation.in a single carrier move- 
ment—an intermediate yarding. The 
average cost of an intermediate yard- 
ing is $2.40, compared with an average 
interchange cost of $10.78 for all car- 
riers involved in the operation.® If 
single line carrier operation can be sub- 
stituted for multiple carrier operation, 
therefore, $8.38 in cost per inter- 
change, on the average, can be 
avoided, which, upon the basis of the 
1932 traffic, will aggregate over 200 
million dollars. 

Data collected in this survey of the 
Coördinator indicate that the average 
rail carload moves about 11 per cent 
farther than would be necessary if it 
were moved by a direct line route in 
common use. Some degree of circu- 
ity is inevitable as long as there are 
competitive routes, and also the short 
route is not necessarily the most eco- 
nomical. Grades, congested lines, or 
terminals and other operating charac- 
teristics must always be taken into 
consideration. When due allowance 
is made for these offsetting factors, 
there remains a tremendous waste of 
transportation, directly reflected in 
transport costs, which is due in large 
measure to the practice of wide open 
gateways and shippers’ routing. 

The direct waste in the cost of inter- 
change and the less tangible waste due 
to circuitous routing, of course, could 
be avoided largely by consolidation or 
pooling of existing carriers or their op- 
erations into a limited number of car- 
riers, each serving practically the en- 
tire continental United States. A far 
less drastic and probably more effi- 
cient remedy lies in the grouping 
of carriers into an equally limited 
number of through channels, each 
of which, while operated as an in- 
dependent unit, would function co- 
operatively as a single line for the 


18 Ibid., Vol. IIL, pp. 271, 285. 
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handling of through or intercarrier 
traffic, concurrently closing all other 
routes except for traffic between points 
strictly local to each of two of such 
channels. 


Benerrrs COMPARED witH Evins 


This would mean that the shipper’s 
right to route would be limited to the 
selection of one of this limited number 
of channels. In the shipper survey 
conducted by the Coördinator, 20 per 
cent of the shippers stated that their 
routing was influenced largely by car- 
rier solicitation; 63 per cent, that the 
routing privilege was exercised to en- 
force good service; and 17 per cent, 
that the routing privilege was of no 
substantial value to them.2® The 
benefits to the shipper of wide open 
routing are largely illusory. The 
service by direct competitive routes 
would generally prove far superior to 
that available by circuitous routes. 
Competition in service would be no 
less effective if for a given movement 
there were only four direct routes open 
instead of hundreds or thousands. 


* Freight Traffic Report, Vol. III, p. 283. 


With only direct routes open, grouped 
into definite competitive channels, the 
shipper’s interest would be advanced 
by acceleration in over-all speed which 
would result from the movement in 
through intercarrier trains, as well as 
by the elimination of the present waste 
in transportation expense, which in 
the end is borne by the shipper. 

The policy of wide open gateways 
and shipper routing has developed real 
evils during the relatively short period 
within which it has prevailed: It has 
led to prolixity and complexity in tar- 
iffs to avoid indefiniteness; ?° it is an 
occasion for circuitous routing; it has 
increased the intensity and expense of 
“off line solicitation”: it has increased 
the number of interchange points and 
the number of interchanges, and has 
greatly handicapped efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. These, in the ag- 
gregate, constitute a heavy price for its 
illusory benefits. 

2 This has occurred to stich an extent that the 
law of intelligibility through specification of de- 
tails and particulars -long ago encountered: the 
law of diminishing returns. This also is the 
cause of huge waste of time and money to the 
carriers, the shippers, and the public. 
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The Freight Container as a Contribution to 
Efficiency in Transportation 


By Rosert C. Kine, Gzores M. Apams, and G. Lioyp Witson 


HE freight container is a carrying 

unit in or on which goods may be 
loaded for shipment, which is neither 
a transportation vehicle nor a means 
of packing goods for shipment. Un- 
der this definition, railroad cars and 
highway vehicles are not containers, 
nor are packing boxes, barrels, 
cartons, cans, or other units com- 
monly used for packing or packaging 
goods. Existing and proposed con- 
tainers are of two general classes, 
“inner” and “outer,” which have dis- 
tinct as well as overlapping fields of 
usefulness. 

Skid platforms, pallets, and indus- 
trial trailers are the most common 
examples of inner containers. These 
are used to carry loads inside of outer 
containers or in vehicles such as box 
cars or closed-body trucks. They 
can be conveyed through doors, aisles, 
and passages in the average plant or 
warehouse, and lifted in ordinary 
freight elevators. The use of inner 
containers enables a high degree of 
integration of intra-plant handling 
with operations incident to shipping 
and receiving goods. Such containers 
can be handled by standard mechani- 
cal equipment now used extensively in 
plants, warehouses, and terminals. 


OUTER CONTAINERS 


Outer containers are of such size 
that they can be carried with loads 
equivalent to a truckload or a por- 
tion of a carload, on freight cars, high- 


* Factual information presented in this paper 
is discussed in detail in the Container Report of 
the Section of Property and Equipment, Fed- 
eral Coördinator of Transportation. 
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way trucks, trailers, or semitrailers, 
and in or on water-borne vessels. 
While outer containers may have 
various forms and dimensions, they 
must conform to established railroad 
and highway clearance limits. Sev- 
eral types of containers, such as boxes, 
tanks, and refrigerators, with various 
types of openings for loading and un- 
loading, including doors, hatches, and 
gates, are needed to carry efficiently 
the various kinds of commodities 
adapted to container shipment. 
Detailed studies of the necessary: 
types and designs indicate that three 
sizes of outer containers, interchange- 
able in use, will take care of practi- 
cally all commodities suitable for 
movement in containers. In order to 
meet the limitations of rail and high- 
way clearances, and the requirements 
of interchangeability in use, horizontal 
clearance dimensions of each size must 
not exceed the following measure- 
ments: 
(a) 5 feet 24% inches wide, 8 feet 0 
inches long 
(b) 8 feet 0 inches wide, 10 feet 5 
inches long 
(c) 8 feet 0 inches wide, 24 feet 0 
inches long 
The actual dimensions may be slightly 
smaller than the clearance require- 
ments, but should be such that two 
containers of dimensions (a) will oc- 
cupy the same floor space as one con- 
tainer of dimensions (b), and that 
three containers of dimensions (b) 
will occupy the same space, length- 
wise of a railroad car, as one container 
of dimensions (c). The height of an 
outer container for general service 
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should not exceed 8 feet 6 inches. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the ton- 
nage suitable for movement in all 
outer containers can be carried most 
efficiently in containers of dimen- 
sions (b). 

All outer containers must be 
equipped with hooks or other attach- 
ments so that they can be moved 
vertically by cranes or other hoisting 
and conveying machinery for transfer 
from one vehicle to another and be- 
tween vehicles and fixed platforms or 
floors. With few exceptions, con- 
tainers should also be designed so that 
they can be moved horizontally, with- 
out using hoisting machinery, from 
one vehicle to another and between 
vehicles and fixed platforms or floors 
when levels of vehicle chassis and 
platforms or floors are approximately 
the same. Devices for moving con- 
tainers horizontally for “surface trans- 
fer” have been and are being devel- 
oped, whereby transfers can be made 
safely and speedily at low cost. 


As Arrrectine DISTRIBUTION 


The results of careful studies of 
other kinds of existing and proposed 
equipment, such as dual-purpose ve- 
hicles to operate on either rail or high- 
way, trailers and semitrailers to be 
carried on railroad cars, and special 
forms of demountable truck bodies, 
indicate clearly that nation-wide co- 
ordination of rail, highway, and water 
transportation, and of transportation 
with intra-plant handling, can be ac- 
complished more effectively through 
the use of containers than by any 
other means now existing or proposed. 
The freight container must therefore 
be regarded as an economic tool 
which, properly used, can bring im- 
portant benefits to its users and the 
public through reduction in the cost 
of moving goods from the place where 
they are produced to the place where 


they are used, through elimination of 
unnecessary handling of goods in the 
course of such movement, through 
utilization of transportation equip- 
ment to maximum advantage, and by 
providing shipping units suited to 
present-day commercial needs. 

While container service will facili- 
tate codrdination of water transporta- 
tion with rail or highway transporta- 
tion, its greatest opportunities lie in 
codrdinating rail and highway opera- 
tions to the end that full advantage 
may be taken of the economies inher- 
ent in each, and in coérdinating trans- 
portation with intra-plant operations. 
Under present conditions, line-haul 
movement of freight by rail costs less 
than intercity movement by highway. 
On the other hand, highway transpor- 
tation complete from door to door, 
even for considerable distances, may 
be cheaper than rail for the same com- 
modity movement, because of the 
virtual elimination of terminal ex- 
pense and delay. The transportation 
of goods in container lots will enable 
selection of the most economical sin- 
gle or combined means for each com- 
modity movement. It will also go far 
toward determining the economic 
field of each form of transportation, 
under conditions prevailing at any 
given time and place. 

Container service will promote im- 
proved merchandising of many com- ' 
modities, since the outer container is 
ideally adapted to the modern dis- 
tributive plan of direct sales by the 
producer to ultimate outlets. Just 
prior to the depression a change in 
emphasis from production to distri- 
bution became evident, although 
many who had carefully analyzed the 
situation had long beeg convinced 
that attention must be concentrated 
on the problems involved in the dis- 
tribution of goods. It is now gener- 
ally recognized that the distributive 
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process must be improved and that 
outmoded methods must be sup- 
planted in order that distribution may 
keep pace with the development of 
production technique and efficiency. 
Coérdinated container service pro- 
vides the means for modernizing the 
whole process of distribution. 

Under previous methods, many 
producers did not know where their 
goods were ultimately marketed, 
principally because their sales were 
made to brokers or wholesalers who 
controlled the distribution of the 
goods to the ultimate outlets. The 
container method of shipping, which 
makes possible the movement of 
goods in volumes which can be readily 
sold direct to users, gives the manu- 
facturer or producer an opportunity 
to do his own merchandising and to 
have full knowledge of the disposition 
of his commodities. Owing to lack of 
control of distribution, markets have 
often become glutted, with disastrous 
effects upon price levels. This is par- 
ticularly true of perishable commodi- 
ties. The container offers a partial 
solution to this problem, particularly 
when production is within a well- 
defined area or is definitely controlled. 
In such situations it is possible to send 
frequent shipments to consuming 
areas in accordance with definite 
marketing plans and schedules, Con- 
tainer service will also develop new 
producing and shipping areas and 
new markets, particularly small com- 
munities. 


As AFFECTING MERCHANDISING 


The container method enables re- 
tailers to make purchases direct from 
producers and to eliminate, except in 
transportation, all intermediate costs 
and profits, which on some commodi- 
ties amount to more than the cost of 
production. Within recent years 
there has been an increasing demand 


for smaller purchasing units, due to 
changes in merchandising methods. 
Whereas in the past it was customary 
for sales outlets to order in carload 
quantities and to store merchandise 
until sold, it has now become a com- 
mon practice to order in smaller quan- 
tities and to replenish stocks fre- 
quently. The result is a reduction in 
capital investment, a faster turnover 
of goods, and greater profit upon the 
same amount of capital invested. In 
addition, the retail outlet is able to 
provide a greater variety of commodi- 
ties for sale. This has the effect of 
stimulating trade. Smaller current 
stocks also have the effect of reducing 
losses due to obsolescence and shop 
wear. The container method of 
shipment is of distinct benefit to this 
kind of merchandising, as it encour- 
ages a constant, regulated flow of 
goods into retail establishments, at 
the same time retaining necessary vol- 
ume characteristics. 

While there is much to be said for 
direct sales and purchases, there are 
some commodities which, because of 
their nature, must be distributed by 
brokers, wholesalers, or other middle- 
men. Such middlemen will gain the 
maximum benefit from container serv- 
ice by receiving new supplies fre- 
quently and in relatively small units, 
thereby keeping their stocks abreast 
of current demands without large 
capital investment. 


MARKET ror NATIONAL CONTAINER 
SERVICE 


There is today a large actual and 
potential market for coördinated 
freight container service on a nation- 
wide scale. The Container Report 
presents detailed information in re- 
gard to kinds and quantities of goods 
which can be transported economi- 
cally in containers. Statistics fur- 
nished by companies selected as rep- 
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resentative in their fields cover more 
than 28,000,000 tons of goods shipped 
or received during 1934, of which 
about 25,000,000 tons, or 88 per cent 
of the total, consisted of goods which 
could be moved economically in outer 
containers. .About 5,500,000 tons 
were reported to be immediately 
available, the report specifying the 
point-to-point movements of these 
goods. The total traffic in the fields 
covered by the statistics was esti- 
mated at 94,000,000 tons per year. 
The tonnage reported varied great- 
ly among commodity groups, but it 
may be significant to note that large 
tonnages were reported by industries 
which ship grocery store merchandise; 
vehicles and parts (principally auto- 
motive); fresh fruits; beverages; 
sugar; packaged chemicals; cement, 
plaster, and insulating materials; and 
brick and tile. Commodity groups 
represented by large inbound tonnage 
include’ grocery store merchandise, 
vehicles and parts, department store 
merchandise, paint and varnish, vege- 
table oils, and cement. All the indus- 
tries which reported on these commo- 
dities expect to use containers. 
National container service could 
probably be conducted most effi- 
ciently by one or a limited number of 
agencies which would own and main- 
tain containers and lease them to 
users. Containers provided by each 
agency would be interchangeable in 
use with those provided by other 
agencies. Operations of a container 
company would be similar in some re- 
spects to those of the Pullman Com- 
pany or the Railway Express Agency. 
Ownership of a container company 
should adequately represent the inter- 
ests of all classes of users of the serv- 
ice. There are now nearly 20,000 
outer containers in the United States, 
of which more than 95 per cent are 
owned or controlled by two railroads. 


Unfortunately the containers of the 
two railroads are not interchangeable 
in use, although this prerequisite to 
efficient and popular container service 
could be accomplished at relatively 
small expense by slight changes in the 
containers and the cars on which they 
are transported. 

To date, standards governing di- 
mensional and capacity limitations 
and essential design characteristics of 
outer containers have not been agreed 
upon, although observance of such 
standards would greatly facilitate in- 
expensive and rapid interchange of 
containers between rail carriers, high- 
way carriers, and combinations of 
rail, highway, and water carriers. In 
Europe the International Container 
Bureau has been operating success- 
fully for a number of years. The 
principal function of this bureau is to 
recommend and promote observance 
of dimensional, capacity, and design 
standards of containers built in each - 
country. 


SIZE AND DESIGN 


Outer container equipment, to be 
practical and popular, must foster eff- 
cient coördinated transportation. To 
accomplish this, such equipment must 
be cheaply and quickly interchange- 
able in use between rail, highway, and 
water transport vehicles, and so de- 
signed as to enable continuity of serv- 
ice from the door of any shipper to the 
door of any consignee. The equip- 
ment must be devised so that conven- 
ient, expeditious, safe, and reliable 
service can be furnished at depend- 
able and reasonable rates which will 
afford a profit to the carriers and a 
saving to the patrons. The equip- 
ment should have a capacity suited to 
present and probable future sales 
units, and should be of such size, 
shape, and construction as to suit 
various goods transported and at the 
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same time make possible heavy pay- 
loads in relation to the tare weight 
when containers are transported on 
rail and highway vehicles. Existing 
vehicles should be utilized in so far as 
they promote efficient, economical 
service. Outer containers, in order to 
have maximum commercial useful- 
ness, must, first, be designed to carry 
many kinds of specific commodities, 
and second, be constructed in sizes 
that can be readily handled and are 
suited to modern sales units. 

In the analysis of patrons’ needs 
with respect to the size and design of 
outer containers, as shown in the 
Container Report, it was found that 
a container of one size with over-all 
dimensions approximately 10 feet 
long by 8 feet wide and 8 feet high, 
capable of carrying 25,000 pounds 
payload, would satisfy the needs of ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the tonnage 
reported by shippers and receivers. 
However, a considerable portion of 
this tonnage would require an in- 
sulated and refrigerated container of 
this size and capacity. Certain com- 
modities, such as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy products, dressed poul- 
try, and alcoholic beverages, can move 
advantageously in properly designed 
refrigerated containers. This equip- 
ment would supplement the existing 
refrigerator car service and aid in the 
distribution of these products. 

Containers for the transportation 
of perishable commodities must em- 
body special features in order to pro- 
tect the lading from excessive heat or 
cold and to provide ventilation. To 
preserve desirable standardization in 
construction, these features should be 
applied to the basic design required 
for merchandise containers. That 
loading space may not be reduced be- 
yond the economic minimum, not 
more than four inches of insulation 
should be applied. The efficiency of 


the insulating material used will to 
some extent determine the amount of 
refrigeration needed. 

Refrigeration may be effected by 
one of several possible methods— 
water ice, dry ice, or mechanical units 
of absorption or compression types. 
The latter types either might be 
mounted within the container, mak- 
ing each unit complete and self-con- 
tained, or might have their larger, 
heavier parts mounted on the carry- 
ing vehicles. Heating apparatus 
should be installed entirely within the 
container. Both heating and refrig- 
erating apparatus should be operated 
automatically by thermostatic con- 
trols. Energy for heating devices 
could be derived from chemical com- 
bination or from gas combustion. 
Provision should be made for the 
periodic recording, either manually or 
automatically, of the temperatures 
existing in different parts of the con- 
tainer. Operations pertaining to con- 
tainers in protective service would be 
similar to those of other merchandise 
containers, except that provision 
would have to be made to replenish 
the refrigerant or heating agent to 
meet the conditions under which vari- 
ous kinds of lading are best preserved. 
In certain instances containers could 
be used as pre-cooling units to extract 
latent heat from commodities prior to 
shipment. 


Possis BENEFITS 


Particular benefits resulting from 
protective container service may be 
of several kinds. Markets could be 
extended to cities which, because they 
are not able to consume goods in 
quantities required for refrigerator 
car shipment, are now deprived of an 
adequate perishable-goods service. 
Likewise, small producing areas not 
associated with coöperative produ- 
cers’ groups could more readily mar- 
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ket their crops because of the smaller 
units in which foodstuffs could be 
transported. The smaller space 
within containers more readily lends 
itself to the control and even distribu- 
tion of temperature than present 
refrigerator cars, with consequent 
improvement in commodity preserva- 
tion. The time required to pre-cool 
the smaller units is less, and this 
would help to reduce over-all trans- 
portation time. Using individual 
container units, a wide range of dif- 
ferent temperatures to meet the par- 
ticular needs of various commodities 
could readily be provided. Individ- 
ual commodity units would make it 
possible to ship each commodity 
under conditions best suited to its 
peculiar needs, whereas at present the 
minimum load requirements often 
make it necessary to ship several com- 
modities in one car under conditions 
only partially satisfactory. 


PLANS ror RATEMAKING 


Several alternative plans of con- 
structing rates for container car serv- 
ice may be offered. If the bases upon 
which carload and _ less-than-carload 
rail rates, avater transportation rates, 
and motor transportation rates are 
constructed could be revised at the 
same time, it would be expedient to 
study the possibilities of constructing 
container rates upon the basis of the 
cost of service plus a fair return upon 
the property used in transportation 
service, with proper consideration of 
the value of the service to the shipper 
and adequate provision for consider- 
ing the intrinsic value of the goods. 
The actualities of competitive rate- 
making make it fruitless to consider 
what ideally the rates should be upon 
container traffic, unless material 
changes are to be made in the bases 
for rates for other transportation 
services. The rate structures for con- 


tainer service must, of necessity, be 
related to the rate structures of alter- 
natively usable transportation sery-. 
ices, if the proposed rates are to at- 
tract traffic to container service. The 
question of what the container rate 
structures should be becomes one of 
what they must be, under present 
transportation rate conditions. 

Several alternative courses which 
should be considered in constructing 
container car rates should be men- 
tioned at least briefly. 

First, rates might be based upon 
distance without regard to the classifi- 
cation of the goods. 

Second, they might be based upon 
the rates ordinarily applicable to the 
shipments as less-than-carload con- 
signments plus an arbitrary extra 
charge for the use of the containers. 

Third, a differential system of 
charges might be used, similar to that 
used by the British railways. Under 
this plan, the goods are transported in 
containers at the rates ordinarily ap- 
plied to the same goods moving be- 
tween the same points in regular rail- 
way freight service, plus a differential 
charge for the use of containers. This 
extra charge is added to the normal 
railway freight rates. The differen- 
tials are a percentage of the normal 
rates, varying in amount with the 
commercial and transportation char- 
acteristics of the goods. 

Fourth, is the system of charges 
based upon the cost of the equipment, 
including fixed charges for deprecia- 
tion and repairs; the cost of transpor- 
tation, including loaded and empty 
hauls, storage, transportation, and 
handling; the traffic expenses of solici- 
tation, ratemaking, and tariff publica- 
tion; administration and general over- 
head; and a fair profit. Charges 
based upon this system of ratemaking 
might be made without regard to ex- 
isting carload or less-than-carload rate 
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structures, and might be made upon 
mileage rate scales to the extent that 
mileage reflects differences in costs of 
operation. 

Fifth, is a plan based upon the 
grouping of all commodities capable 
of being handled in container car serv- 
‘ ice into a limited number of classes. 
Consideration should be given to 
the transportation characteristics of 
the goods, including principally the na- 
ture and density of the commodities, 
and the commercial characteristics of 
the goods, including their value. A 
container rate structure based on this 
set of principles could be placed on 
a basis somewhere intermediate be- 
tween present carload and less-than- 
carload rates, but without reference to 
either of such rates on the same 
commodities. A container rate sys- 
tem of this sort would be related to 
the existing system of freight classifi- 
cation and to present carload and less- 
than-carload rate structures, would 
have the advantage of simplicity as 
compared with present rate structures, 
and might contribute to the simplifi- 
cation and the possible integration of 
rail, water, and motor transportation 
services. 

Sixth is a system based on the 
selection of rates intermediate be- 
tween less-than-carload and carload 
rates. This plan of ratemaking is 
based on the assumption that con- 
signments of goods moving in con- 
tainer lots are usually intermediate in 
quantity between the amounts mov- 
ing in railroad less-than-carload serv- 
ice and the quantities moving in car- 
load lots. This plan of ratemaking 
considers also the rates of motor trans- 
portation companies, because the 
quantities of freight moving in con- 
tainer service tend to approximate the 
quantities transported in truckload 
highway service. The charge per 
hundred pounds for each commodity 


under this plan of ratemaking might 
be made to vary with the density of 
the commodities regardless of differ- 
ences in the amounts of goods of dif- 
ferent types that could be loaded into 
the containers. 


Buux anb Mercuanpise Rates 


Seventh is a plan that accepts the 
fact that the container, as used for 
bulk traffic and for merchandise traf- 
fic, has different spheres of usefulness. 
In the former use, the consignees fre- 
quently benefit by the use of contain- 
ers, inasmuch as the goods can be 
handled more cheaply, delivered di- 
rectly to the places where they are to 
be used, and unloaded more efficiently 
from containers than from other types 
of railway equipment. The shippers 
do not benefit so directly from the use 
of container car service, but do benefit 
indirectly by using facilities desired 
by the buyers of their products. The 
carriers reap the benefits of heavier 
loading of freight in batteries of con- 
tainers than in ordinary railroad 
equipment, so that the conclusion has 
been reached that bulk traffic, includ- 
ing such commodities as cement, lime, 
stone, sand, gravel, dolomite, brick, 
tile, and similar low-grade and bulky 
commodities, should be transported in 
batteries of containers occupying the 
full space available on the container 
cars, at the prevailing carload rates. 
It is believed that the railroads will 
receive adequate compensation for the 
expenditures necessary to acquire and 
maintain container cars and contain- 
ers, from the additional revenues re- 
ceived by reason of the higher average 
loadings per car. Rates based upon 
this level should tend to extend the 
sphere of usefulness of the container 
and the container car as instrumen- 
talities for the handling of coarse and 
bulk traffic. i 

In merchandise service, the rate re- 
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quirements are quite different. In 
solid battery lots there appears to be 
no good reason why the rates of goods 
transported in containers should be 
higher than the prevailing class or 
commodity rates applicable to the 
same goods in carload lots. Shippers 
and consignees would receive the bene- 
fits of more efficient handling, store- 
door pick-up and delivery regardless 
of siding connections, more effective 
protection of the goods, and more ef- 
ficient unloading of the goods in many 
cases. The railroads would receive 
the benefits of heavier loads per car 
in container service than in ordinary 
carload service and the benefits of 
more efficient handling of the goods, 
particularly when the goods were 
transferred from one transportation 
carrier to another or picked up, col- 
lected, and delivered in the termi- 
nals. 


Rates ror Less THAN A SOLD 
BATTERY 


For goods moving in containers ag- 
gregating less than a solid battery of 
containers per car from one shipper to 
one delivery point, it is reasonable 
that charges somewhat higher than 
the prevailing carload rates should be 
assessed. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that goods moving in lots of 
these sizes fall within the area of in- 
tense motor competition, so that due 
consideration must be given to the 
rates of motor transportation com- 
panies. In the past it has been diffi- 
cult if not impossible to project a 
general rate basis of this sort, because 
of the chaotic conditions obtaining in 
the field of motor freight rates. Some 
progress has been made toward the 
stabilization of motor freight rates 
since carriers in interstate commerce 
were required to file their rates with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, on 


April 1, 1936. Although there has 
been a real improvement the condition 
is far from stabilized, and no pre- 
dictions can be made at this time 
with respect to the levels at which 
motor freight rates will tend to be 
stabilized. 

It is suggested in the Container Re- 
port that the rates on consignments of 
merchandise traffic from one shipper to 
one destination in container lots be 
made on the following basis: the pre- 
vailing carload rates on shipments of 
five containers, or a solid battery of 
containers moving on one car, with 
rates 5, 10, 15, and 20 per cent higher 
than the carload- rates for shipments of 
four, three, two, and one container re- 
spectively. It was recommended in 
the Container Report that no arbitrary 
rule with respect to minimum weights 
per container should be established 
without thorough study of the existing 
carload minimum weights and the 
density characteristics of the traffic. 
The recommendation was made that 
if, in the light of further experience in 
the operation of this service and fur- 
ther developments in the field of mo- 
tor freight rates, it was found that 
these extra charges for goods in less 
than solid batteries of containers were 
either too high or too low to attract 
traffic, readjustments should be made 
in the amounts of these differential 
charges to meet conditions, if the con- 
tainer is to serve as a useful and usable 
instrument for the handling of mer- 
chandise traffic in less than solid bat- 
teries of containers. 

It was suggested that the rates 
on mixed consignments of merchan- 
dise of various classes be based on 
the highest carload rates applica- 
ble between the same points of origin 
and destination to any article in the 
container upon the same differentials 
for four, three, two, and single con- 
tainer consignments. 
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Benerirs To CARRIERS 


Container service operated in the 
manner outlined herein would benefit 
rail, highway, and water carriers as 
well as shippers, receivers, and the 
public. Rail carriers of all kinds, 
trunk lines and short lines, dense traf- 
fic arteries and branch lines, would be 
able to utilize a substantial proporticn 
of their freight cars to better advan- 
tage, through heavier average loadirg 
per car, with corresponding decrease 
in the number of cars required. Bene- 
fits would result also through: reduc- 
tion in empty mileage owing to the 
wide diversity of commodities which 
could be carried in a single type of con- 
tainer; less dead time in terminals, 
yards, transfer stations, and industry 
sidetracks; and more revenue per cer 
per year, owing to faster loading and 
unloading. Minimum weights for 
container lots of numerous commodi- 
ties could be set at levels which would 
attract traffic and would at the same 
time result in actual car loadings ex- 
ceeding present average loadings fcr 
the same commodities. New traffic 
fields would be opened, as all shippers 
and consignees, whether located on- 
track or off-track, are potential cus- 
tomers. The service which would be 
complete from door-to-door could be 
extended beyond the boundaries of 
cities. The reduction of time spent in 
terminals would result in greater speed 
of service, lower cost of service, and 
increased net return to rail carriers 
through operation of integrated con- 
tainer service. 

Many of the same benefits which 
are possible to rail carriers through 
changes in operating practice and im- 
proved equipment have an equal ap- 
plication in the field of highway oper- 
ation of container service. The major 
benefit would be to bring about the 
concentration of highway carrier op- 


erations in those fields where they are 
most efficient and profitable, namely, 
in the concentration and distribution 
of container lots of freight over short 
hauls. In such operations a tremen- 
dous volume of freight traffic would be 
literally handed to highway carriers 
without effort on their part. Such 
concentrations of tonnage would make 
possible rapid, low-cost transporta- 
tion, particularly in terminal areas. 
Instead of the cutthroat competition 
which now exists, definite charges 
based on the cost of highway operation 
plus a fair profit could be established, 
with resulting stabilization of rates 
and proper wages and working condi- 
tions for employees. 

The principal benefit to water car- 
riers would be through the combina- 
tion of rail-water, highway-water, and 
rail-highway-water movements of con- 
tainer lot traffic. In all such cases, 
the water carriers would have con- 
siderably lower cost of loading, un- 
loading, and handling of goods in 
container lots as compared with pres- 
ent break-bulk practices. It would 
also be possible for water carriers to 
build up better-balanced loadings and 
to carry more desirable and higher- 
revenue freight through connections 
with rail and highway agencies. The 
result would be increased pay ton- 
nage and increased net revenue 
without any capital expenditure for 
equipment or additional cost of op- 
eration. 


BENEFITS To THE PUBLIC 


The public may expect to receive 
distinct benefits from. the operation of 
coérdinated container service once it 
is established on a sound basis. Such 
benefits will not be immediately ap- 
parent, but in the long run will be very 
real, owing to lower retail prices of 
many kinds of goods, brought about 
by more efficient distribution. Many 
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small communities have no opportu- 
nity to secure some of the more useful 
commodities which are obtainable in 
large cities, principally because they 
cannot consume the volume necessary 
to enable retailers to purchase at prices 
which are not prohibitive. The con- 
tainer should open such markets, as 
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its volume requirements are readily 
adaptable to the needs of the ‘people 
livinginsmallcommunities. Through 
increased speed of service, as well as 
better protection in transit, goods will 
be received by the ultimate consumer 
in more desirable condition and at 
lower unit prices. 
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Marketing Railroad Passenger Services 


By Epwarp Marion JOHNSON 


HE enlarging of the market for 

railroad passenger traffic in the 
United States represents one of the 
great opportunities of the present. 
During the current century, until 1923, 
the railroads derived one fourth of 
their revenue and profits from their 
passenger traffic. Since 1926 the cost 
of the service has been greater than 
the revenue collected. Loss of inter- 
city traffic has been the chief cause of 
the rapid decline in profitableness of 
the passenger service. Commutation 
(suburban) traffic has never been very 
profitable. Because a profitable pas- 
senger service depends principally 
upon intercity traffic + and because the 
problems pertaining to commutation 
traffic differ greatly in various metro- 
politan centers, this paper will be 
restricted to a consideration of the 
marketing of intercity passenger trans- 
portation. 

The railroads can reéstablish a 
profitable passenger service through 
the recovery of lost traffic and the cre- 
ation of new markets if they will speed 
up the reorganization of sales pro- 
cedures to meet present conditions. 
The market for passenger service in 
America has no top limit that is as yet 
visible. The great growth in travel 
for the ten-year period 1920 to 1930 is, 
from every indication, far from having 
reached the peak to be eventually at- 
tained with improved economic con- 
ditions. 


TRENDS IN TRAVEL 
Because in a country with a con- 
stantly increasing population it is pos- 
7 In 1938, out of a total passenger revenue of 


$329,000,000, intercity traffic produced $282,- 
000,000. 
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sible for a service or a product to show 
gains in sales while actually declining 
in public favor, the analysis of trends 
in travel will be based on per capita 
usage. The data in Table I provide 
the statistical basis for all observations 
made regarding traffic trends. To il- 
lustrate: Per capita intercity travel 
increased 317 per cent from 1920 to 
1930. During this period the pas- 
senger service performed by the rail- 
roads, measured in terms of passenger 
miles (one passenger carried one mile), 
decreased 52 per cent. Expressed in 
terms of individual usage, passenger 
miles per capita, which takes into ac- 
count the increase in population for 
the period, it is found that the popu- 
larity of rail travel actually decreased 
58 per cent. 

From 1930 to 1933, to continue the 
observations of recent trends in the 
terms of average usage per individual, 
there was a decrease of 16 per cent in ` 
per capita travel by all forms of trans- 
portation, while the railroads suffered 
a loss of 41 per cent. Between 1933 
and 1936 all travel increased 9 per cent, 
and for the first time since 1920 the 
railroads show an increase, nearly 18 
per cent, which is twice that for all 
transportation agencies. This dem- 
onstrates that the new sales aggres- 
siveness which the railroads are dem- 
onstrating is producing results. When 
individually considered, however, the 
railroads have not proportionately 
made as great advances as have the 
bus lines and the air lines. The auto- 
mobile shows the greatest gain in 
passenger miles, but its percentage of 
recovery has been less, furnishing evi- 
dence that other forms of travel can be 
sold in competition with it. 
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The increased demand for railroad 
services in the past three years is the 
direct result of improved marketing. 
The railroads have bettered their serv- 
ices, offered more attractive prices, 
added new and distinctive equipment, 
and increased their advertising, and 
certain lines have shown more aggres- 
sive and systematized salesmanship. 
The attainment of the maximum suc- 
cess in the sale of railroad services 
requires improved marketing methods 
for the railroad industry as a whole, as 
well as on the part of individual lines. 
Through the leadership of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, initial 
steps have been taken to codrdinate 
marketing endeavors. Its efforts, if 
supported, will contribute much to the 
solution of the sales problems of the 
railroad industry. 


MARKETING PROCEDURES 


For the railroads as a whole to im- 
prove the marketing of their product 
—passenger services—three things are 
necessary: 


1. The conduct of continuous analy- 
ses of the market for passenger serv- 
ices; and studies of the opinions, atti- 
tudes, likes, dislikes, travel motives, in- 
terests, wants, and price requirements 
of passengers as they apply to personal 
transportation; 

2. The production of a service con- 
stantly attuned to requirements of the 
market; 

3. The sale and advertising of pas- 
senger services in the manner which 
market and passenger studies show to 
be most effective. 


Marketing is the coördination of fac- 
tors which contribute to the sale of a 
product. Subsequent sections will re- 
view concisely some of the basic ele- 
ments of marketing and discuss their 
application to present passenger traffic 
problems of the railroads, 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


The purpose of marketing research 
is to remove much of the guesswork 
from selling and advertising, and to 
provide facts for the determination of 
service and price requirements. Prop- 
erly directed marketing research will 
make available to railroads facts that 
will enable them to ascertain, antici- 
pate, and satisfy the transportation re- 
quirements of the future. This is as 
essential as the statistics prepared by 
their accounting departments, which 
make possible an analysis of that which 
kas transpired. 

It is obvious that a trip “over the 
line,” conversations with system em- 
ployees, and reports from traveling 
passenger agents are no longer suffi- 
cient to secure all the facts needed. 
When nearly 100 per cent of all pas- 
senger traffic moved through the rail- 
road station, which was, in the days 
preceding competition, a major com- 
munity center, the “over the line” sys- 
tem provided a reasonably effective 
means for gathering marketing data. 
Now the railroads provide the facilities 
for less than 7 per cent of the travel in 
this country, and must therefore ac- 
quaint themselves with travelers 
everywhere. 

A few railroads in recent years have 
started limited marketing research ac- 
tivities, and all have indicated that the 
results have been most satisfactory. 
The railroad, industry will profit great- 
ly when all major systems establish 
such departments, coérdinated with a 
centralized research department to 
conduct those portions of the work 
which are national in character. This 
is the policy that has made successful 
the mechanical research work of the 
railroads. Marketing research of a 
quality to justify an investment in 
such an enterprise requires the em- 
ployment of men on a par with the 
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marketing directors and staff members 
of other major business institutions. 


SERVICE ANALYSIS 


Successful marketing requires the 
determination of the contributions 
that should be made by the product 
and its various component elements in 
increasing sales, and the discovery of 
the changes required to insure the con- 
tinued popularity of the product. 
The product of the railroads is a pas- 
senger transportation service which 
ranges from the occupancy of an ex- 
cursion coach seat to the occupancy of 
a private car. Interrelated with the 
transportation service are station serv- 
ice, dining service, baggage service, and 
all other elements pertaining to the 
handling, the treatment, and the serv- 
icing of passengers. Passenger serv- 
ice can be merchandised profitably 
only when used by a sufficient number 
of patrons. It must therefore be de- 
signed to attract and hold travelers by 
meeting the requirements they estab- 
lish. 

Safety, spaciousness, unusual oppor- 
tunities for the provision of comfort 
as has been demonstrated with air 
conditioning, and, to an increasing ex- 
tent, speed, are the major advantages 
possessed by the railroads. The major 
handicaps are such things as fixed 
routes, lack of flexibility, high cost of 
incidentals (taxi fares, tips, meals, and 
so forth), and, over many routes, in- 
frequent trains and inconvenient 
schedules. Present-day standards for 
convenience, cost, and availability are 
established by the automobile. The 
advantages possessed by the railroads 
are of such distinction that, if utilized 
to the fullest extent, railroad service 
should for years to come remain a dom- 
inant factor in passenger transporta- 
tion. 

In a radio address, a well-known 
railroad president intended to compli- 
ment the railroads when he said they 


had become so much a part of our 
national life that “they are taken for 
granted” as one of the essentials of 
life. It is no compliment to be taken 
for granted. Things or persons taken 
for granted are no longer regarded as 
interesting. The magnificent job the 
railroads are doing in their experiments 
with various types of new equipment 
shows that they can make themselves 
most interesting. Out of these experi- 
ments is developing new knowledge of 
great value, which in time may include 
the solution to the problem of oper- 
ating profitably small train units at low 
cost, so that frequent schedules may be 
more generally established. These ex- 
periments also appear to provide evi- 


` dence that new equipment attracts ad- 


ditional traffic to the standard trains 
operating over the same routes, just as 
“price leaders” in a store attract cus- 
tomers who buy other products. The 
new equipment, instead of being a “loss 
leader,” is a profit producer. 

It is evident that to attract travelers 
the railroads do not need to junk all 
old equipment. In addition to caring 
for traffic that good marketing demon- 
strates it can produce and hold as the 
result of such new comforts as air con- 
ditioning, old equipment can be given 
new uses, as is shown by the success of 
“snow trains,” “bicycle trains,” and 
similar forms of service which consti- 
tute the novelty goods counter of the 
railroads. One of the products of mar- 
keting research will be new ideas for 
the novelty counter. Some such serv- 
ices will become “staples” and others 
will be temporary “fads,” as were the 
“mystery trips” of not long ago. 
These novelty services are desirable 
for the temporary profits they pro- 
duce, for the attraction of non-railroad 
travelers in whom such trips develop 
a renewed interest in the railroads, and 
for the extensive publicity that always 
attends interesting new things. 

The purpose of marketing research 
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as applied to equipment and opera- 
tions is to find what services will at- 
tract travelers from every economic 
group. No competing travel agency 
is equipped to handle so wide a variety 
of attractive travel services as the rail- 
roads, and it will prove to be good busi- 
+ ness to call in the public to serve as 
consultants. The railroad must serve 
the travelers as they want to be served, 
not as the railroads find most conven- 
ient for themselves. 


SALES ORGANIZATION 


In a highly competitive market ex- 
cellent service must be mated with 
excellent salesmanship. The sales de- 
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senger services and the number so en- 
gaged, based on data for the first half 
of 1933 as reported by the railroads to 
the Federal Coördinator of Transpor- 
tation, are shown in Table IT. 

Out of the above groups, in all but 
exceptional cases, ticket agents, sta- 
tion agents, and clerks and attendants 
are in station and “uptown” ticket 
offices, and therefore sell only to those 
who call at these offices. Fewer than 
four thousand railroad representatives 
devote their time, in whole or in part, 
to creative “outside” selling. The 
effectiveness of the sales organization 
is further weakened by the fact that 
station agents, more than 57 per cent 


TABLE II 











Classification of Those Who Contact} Full Time Devoted | Part Time Devoted 
to Sales Effort 


Public in a Sales Capacity 


General Traffic Officers. .......... 





658 

Division Officers..........-..620-5 108 
General Agenis................-. 514 
Traveling Traffic Agents.......... 620 
Other Traffic Agents............. 573 
Ticket Agents...........0. 000005 8,869 
Station Agents. ...............4. 4,285 
Clerks and Attendants........... 2,799 
Miscellaneous.............-5.-55 51 
Total esasen iia aeh 13,477 








to Sales Effort Total 
114 772 

66 174 

541 1,055 
402 1,022 
221 794 
3,449 7,318 
16,739 21,024 
1,484 4,283 
9 60 
23,025 36,502 





partment of a railroad is the traffic 
department, which is generally headed 
by a vice-president. One of his two 
major assistants, aside from executive 
aides, is the passenger traffic manager, 
whose duties divide into two major 
classifications: (1) the direction of 
sales, advertising, and sales promotion; 
and (2) supervision of ratemaking and 
the preparation of tariffs. He has va- 
rious assistants in direct charge of each 
of these activities, except probably 
sales promotion. 

The work of the sales representa- 
tives of railroads is described as “solic- 
iting,” not “selling.” Those who con- 
tact the public in the sale of pas- 


of the total, are employees of the op- 
erating departments of the railroads. 
Their work as ticket sellers in their re- 
spective stations is technically under 
the jurisdiction of the traffic depart- 
ments, but is incidental to their other 
duties. This accounts for the indiffer- 
ence toward passengers sometimes 
found at the smaller railroad stations. 
It is surprising that the system works 
as well as it does, but it does not con- 
tribute to the making of a sound sales 
system. 


Sarees OUTLETS 


The extent to which men are serving 
as salesmen for the railroads, whose 
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sales duties and responsibilities are en- 
tirely secondary, is suggested by a 
classification of the sales outlet (re- 
ported for 1933 to the Federal Coérdi- 
nator): 





Local or individual line stations........ 21,589 
Union stations ........... ec sree eee 2,333 
Uptown offices (ticket offices in the busi- 
ness sections of cities) ............4- 1,448 
Total sales outlets ............... 25,370 


In union stations and uptown offices 
and in local stations in the larger cities 
are always to be found full-time ticket 
salesmen. The uptown offices, solicit- 
ing and ticket selling offices, are main- 
tained for the convenience of travelers 
in 249 cities. These offices are gener- 
ally supervised by general agents, and 
it is in these cities that the majority of 
“outside” representatives are located. 

At present, about one half of the rail- 
road passenger traffic and revenue 
comes from twelve urban centers. In 
these twelve areas are located nearly 
one third of the uptown ticket offices 
and about half of the representatives 
who devote part of their time to out- 
side solicitation. This is not a healthy 
state of affairs for an industry with fa- 
cilities as widespread as those of the 
railroads, although it demonstrates the 
results to be obtained by an active out- 
side sales staff, and the need for the ex- 
tension of such a system. It is in the 
small cities and towns that traffic 
losses have been greatest—the places 
in which the traffic department is rep- 
resented by the employees of another 
department, or in which stations have 
been closed. Meanwhile, the compet- 
itors of the railroads are well repre- 
sented in these places. 


COMMISSION REPRESENTATION 
The 25,000 sales outlets of the rail- 
roads in 1933 (about 1,500 of which 
had outside solicitors) were matched 
by 34,000 automobile (passenger 


car) dealers, each with one or 
more display rooms. These sales 
offices were the headquarters for 
200,000 salesmen, the great majority 
of whom were employed on commis- 
sion. While exact data are not avail- 
able, the air lines and in particular the 
bus lines have large armies of commis- 
sion sales representatives, ever on the 
alert to make sales. Reports to the 
Coördinator showed that about half 
the bus tickets were sold on a commis- 
sion basis, and that more than half the 
air line tickets were so sold. 

Life insurance companies, although 
not competitors of the railroads, offer 
facts worth noting. In 1933 new poli- 
cies were sold for which was collected 
in premiums $240,000,000, not greatly 
less than the railroad intercity 
passenger revenue for that year. 
These sales were made by 150,000 
salesmen, the great majority of whom 
receive commissions only. It is cer- 
tain that insurance sales would de- 
crease if the completeness of sales 
coverage were reduced. The sales or- 
ganization, research, and training 
methods of life insurance companies 
have many features that are adaptable 
to the marketing problems of the rail- 
roads. 

It will also be noted that the rail- 
roads have a representative actively 
soliciting business for about every 
30,000 persons. Automobile distrib- 
uting companies have a representative 
for every 600 persons, and the life in- 
surance companies for every 800 per- 
sons. Such coverage is made possible 
only through the use of commission 
salesmen. 

The railroads are almost unanimous 
in their opposition to any form of com- 
mission representation, although it 
offers the only system by which most 
businesses find that they can secure 
adequate sales representation and 
maintain an assured relationship be- 
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tween revenue and expense. The 
main objection of the railroads to 
commissions is the difficulty of admin- 
istration. 

In few businesses is good salesman- 
ship developed to the maximum as a 
result of the individual salesman’s 
efforts. The salesmen need to be 
equipped to meet changing conditions 
through an organized program of in- 
struction based on the knowledge 
gained from the results ‘of systematic 
investigations. It must be empha- 
sized, too, that sales analysis and sales 
direction are two distinct things. 
Railroad traffic officers tank in ability 
with sales executives of any business, 
but men who are extremely capable 
traffic officers are not necessarily ana- 
lysts or research men. They need the 
same assistance in making the most of 
the sales part of the marketing job 
that sales managers for other busi- 
nesses receive. 


FARES 


Fares are now playing and will con- 
tinue to play a major rôle in the drama 
of the come-back of the railroads. The 
pricing of travel services must be ad- 
justed to conform to known facts re- 
garding the willingness and the ability 
of the public to pay for each class of 
service offered. If the various classes 
of service are not suited to present 
price requirements, they must be re- 
designed or discontinued. In the mat- 
ter of the cost of rendering a transpor- 
tation service, the railroads possess a 
wide advantage over all competitors. 
From the Federal Coördinator’s Pas- 
senger Report, these cost figures for 
1983 are available: railroads (coach 
service}, cost of operation per seat 
mile, 4 mills; private automobiles 
(five-passenger cars), out of pocket 
cost 6 mills, total cost 12 mills; busses, 
8 mills; airplanes, in excess of 6 cents 
(these costs have since been lowered) . 


The railroads have the greatest spread 
(excluding automobiles) between the 
cost of operating a unit of service and 
the fare charged. Scientifically con- 
ducted studies of the available demand 
and the cost of each class of service 
offered by railroads are needed as the 
basis for the schedule of fares which 
will bring the railroads the highest 
net revenue. Such surveys as rail- 
roads make are too often conducted to 
furnish evidence to support a pre-de- 
termined answer. 

Another distinct aid to the increas- 
ing of railroad travel will be the evolv- 
ing of tariffs so simple that travelers 
can use them in planning railroad 
trips just as they now use road maps 
and similar literature for planning 
automobile trips. This has been ac- 
complished in England. 

The selling and pricing of passenger 
services can be improved through the 
use of controlled experimentation that 
will point the way to better staff organ- 
ization, better training, better execu- 
tive and official support for solicitors, 
better use of incentives, better coördi- 
nation of sales:effort, better sales helps, 
better sales presentations, better utili- 
zation of sales outlets, and sounder 
methods for establishing fares. 
Scientific sales practices will not alter 
economic facts, but they will produce 
more revenue under any set conditions 
than efforts based on trial and error 
alone. 


ADVERTISING 


A railroad advertising department 
is usually headed by an advertising 
agent. In salary and authority he is 
decidedly below the advertising man- 
agers of most business institutions. 
The railroads, on the whole, are not 
aggressive advertisers. Data com- 
piled for the Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation showed that in 1933 
the amount spent in standard United 
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States magazines by the railroads of 
this country was less than the ex- 
penditures of foreign railroads and 
the official and semiofficial foreign 
travel promotion agencies. Of all ad- 
vertising in magazines that year by all 
agencies competing for the attention 
of American travelers, both domestic 
and foreign (railroads, steamship lines, 
bus lines, air lines, and automobile 
manufacturers), the railroads spent 
only 1.5 per cent. In the matter of 
newspaper lineage the railroads make 
a somewhat better showing, but they 
are below the comparative position 
they should hold. The higher ratio 
for newspaper advertising is explained 
by the fact that in the past advertising 
has been placed almost entirely by in- 
dividual lines. Since these lines serve 
limited areas, they feel that they ob- 
tain better results by the intensive 
coverage they secure through the use 
of newspapers, 

Codéperative national advertising in 
both newspapers and magazines is 
needed to amplify the individual news- 
paper advertising of the railroads. A 
limited start toward the accomplish- 
ment of such dual advertismg was 
made by the Western railroads in 
1935. They found the results most 
satisfactory. Until the formation of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, less than two years ago, no 
railroad organization was vested with 
proper authority to assume the great 
responsibility of supervising the prep- 
aration of advertising to sell the 
railways in their entirety as a national 
transportation system. The campaign 
initiated by the Association this past 
spring is now familiar. While this 
campaign is not perfect in detail, it is 
the initial step that has been needed 
for many years, and is merely a part of 
a plan for a larger and permanent pro- 
gram designed to serve as a foundation 
on which the railroads will be enabled 


to build a well-conceived system of 
coérdinated marketing. 

The use of both individual and joint 
advertising will give railroads greater 
value for their advertising dollars. 
The codperative advertising gives 
added strength to the advertising of 
the individual carrier by making possi- 
ble a wider use of media and by provid- 
ing a thread which will help to unify 
allrailroad advertising. The joint ad- 
vertising can be used to pave the way 
for the direct selling copy of the indi- 
vidual lines by confirming the general 
story of travel by rail that all solicitors 
should tell, by establishing the repre- 
sentatives of railroads as men qualified 
to serve those who travel or ship, and 
by giving fundamental sales arguments 
the valuable element of repetition. 


Sates PROMOTION AND Pupricrry 


Businesses dependent upon inten- 
sive salesmanship and advertising 
have found that organized sales pro- 
motional effort also can do much to 
supplement regular advertising and to 
contribute to actual selling. Sales 
promotion is the connecting link be- 
tween sales and advertising. Special- 
ized departments are often established 
to conduct this work, with men in 
charge who generally are ranked as 
equal with the advertising manager. 
To the sales promotion department 
are usually assigned direct-by-mail 
campaigns; the preparation of sales 
aids for salesmen, such as sales and ad- 
vertising portfolios and designs for 
window displays; the planning of 
shows and exhibitions;and the promo- 
tion of lecture programs and other like 
projects. Railroads assign most of 
such work to their advertising depart- 
ments. The fact that the staff for the 
handling of advertising and sales pro- 
motional activities is usually inade- 
quate probably explains why railroad 
solicitors as a rule are more empty 
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handed when they make a sales call 
than are the representatives of other 
industries. 

The possibilities of the proper use of 
publicity in the marketing of passenger 
traffic have never been fully explored. 
At present, publicity is handled princi- 
pally by the dignified public relations 
departments, which, with few if any 
exceptions, are a part of the executive 
departments of the railroads. They 
exist chiefly to make known the official 
views of the railroads. Their releases 
and those of the various regional traffic 
associations are, as a general rule, un- 
interesting except to the readers of 
financial pages. 

The statistical data released serve a 
useful purpose, but when attempts are 
made to create sympathy for the rail- 
roads through pleas, made directly or 
inferentially, to ship or travel by rail 
in order to “save the railroads” so that 
one’s life insurance will be protected, 
or when an effort is made to explain 
how the railroads provide an indirect 
means by which to pay school taxes, 
their services are of little value to the 
railroads. 

As long as the Government has dif- 
ficulty in collecting taxes so that its 
essential services may be performed, 
the railroads are unlikely to save them- 
selves by monotonously reiterating 
that “the railroads must receive the 
support of the public.” Futile is the 
hope that the public will take time to 
study the problems of the railroads. 
It is the job of the railways to study 
the public. They should ascertain 
what things the public finds interest- 
ing about the railroads and then tell 
the public those things. Interesting 
items that make the front pages or 
even page three of a newspaper are 
more important to the marketing of 
passenger service than long reports in 
the financial section. It appears that 
the needs of the railroads may be best 


served by having both an executive 
public relations department and a 
publicity representative associated 
with marketing activities. 

It is generally assumed that the 
American public is well acquainted 
with the services offered by the rail- 
ways, and therefore that it is unneces- 
sary to educate the public in the use 
of these services. Even superficial 
studies prove that the assumption is 
false—startlingly so. Sales, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and publicity all 
can contribute to the correction of this 
condition. 


NEED ror CoOrDINATION 


The speedy improvement of the 
marketing system of the railroads ap- 
pears to rest on two things: 

1. The expansion of the marketing 
activities of the individual railroads. 
Only by aggressive selling, through 
personal contact, through advertising, 
through publicity, through other 
promotional activities, and through 
service that brings satisfaction, can the 
railroads continue to chalk up their 
gains. 

2. The development under the aus- 
pices of the Association of American 
Railroads of a system for the accom- 
plishment of those marketing proced- 
ures that can best be done codpera- 
tively. 

The speedy achievement of an im- 
proved marketing system appears to 
rest largely upon the recognition by in- 
dividual railroads that the success of 
any program depends upon codpera- 
tion. The job must be done codpera- 
tively because no one railroad renders 
a nation-wide service. All the com- 
petitive agencies do. There are two 
nation-wide bus lines; three nation- 
wide (or nearly so) air lines; and each 
of the more than twenty million 
motorists needs only a road map to 
reach any point in the United States. 
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Completeness of service is a present- 
day essential. 

No one railroad can make a compre- 
hensive study of the facts relating to 
its marketing requirements and poten- 
tialities, for it serves only a section of 
the country, while its traffic comes 
from every state. One third of the 
intercity passenger revenue received 
by the average railroad is originated 
and sold by other lines. This, as well 
as the need for through Pullman car 
lines, shows that railroads are and 
must be operated as interrelated units. 
The present coördination of service, 
operations, and marketing (the sale of 
inter-line tickets is coördinated selling) 
needs to be extended to provide for the 
coordination of all activities that can 
be done better through coöperation. 
The public expects every railroad 
representative to know the details re- 
garding travel anywhere. It is to the 
advantage of individual lines to en- 
courage the idea that the railroads of 
the country represent a national trans- 
portation system. 


EQUIPMENT FOR COORDINATION 


It is to be hoped that railroad execu- 
tives will approve the plan of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads for the 
coördination of marketing effort. If 
this approval is withheld because 
some railroad executive officers re- 
gard the plan as defective in detail, it 
will be unfortunate, for only by an 
actual start will a more perfect plan 
be evolved. 

The Association is equipped to 
establish and direct marketing and 
passenger surveys that will provide in- 
dividual lines with facts about all of 
their actual and potential markets and 
passenger wants. It is equipped to 
conduct a sales laboratory in which 
carefully conceived sales plans, to be 
tested by such individual lines as wish 
to do so, may be kept under observa- 


tion so that the knowledge acquired 
may be made available to all lines. It 
is equipped to develop practical experi- 
ments, in coöperation with individual 
lines, which will enable lines by regions 
to know what is the “right” fare to 
charge for each class of passenger 
service—the “right” fare being that 
which produces the greatest net reve- 
nue. It can, through coöperative 
studies, determine the types of adver- 
tising, the character of appeal, and the 
media that will bring in the greatest 
returns per dollar spent. It can aid 
in establishing a practical formula for 
determining advertising budgets. It 
can, through market studies, furnish 
individual railroads with data which 
will show how publicity and public re- 
lations activities may be made more 
effective. 

None of the above things can be 
completely done except on a codpera- 
tive basis. They are not jobs to be 
undertaken by sporadic committees, 
but require central direction and a per- 
manent staff. These activities need 
not and should not hurt any railroad’s 
individuality. As far as the public is 
concerned, a railroad’s individuality 
is determined by the service it renders. 
A superior service will in the future as 
in the past attract passengers from a 
parallel line, just as a superior highway 
attracts the motorist. 


GAINS IN TRAFFIC 


Railroad executives believe that 
passenger traffic in 1936 will equal or 
exceed that for 1931, making the fourth 
successive year to show a gain. This 
consistent recovery of traffic should 
not be permitted to lull the railroads 
into the belief that a mere continua- 
tion of present procedures is sufficient. 
These gains are due partly to general 
business recovery, but more to the im- 
proved marketing methods of the 
past four years. Further attention to 
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marketing will accelerate the recovery 
of the railroads and provide increased 
insurance for holding the gains made 
in traffic volumes. 

An excellent barometer for the 
future is the fact that per capita travel 
by all agencies declined only 16 per 
cent during the depression. Few prod- 
ducts showed so slight a decline in 


patronage during the depth of the 
depression. Even in competition with 
the newer forms of travel, the rail- 
roads have a service for which there 
is an available market that should 
make possible traffic volumes and 
revenues in excess of the best records 
of the past, if they will do a complete 
job of marketing. 


Edward Marion Johnson, M.A., is in charge of 
marketing research for The Traffic World, Chicago. 
He has worked on various newspapers; taught jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin, 1919-1926, 
and was professor of journalism and chairman of the 
department at the University of Minnesota, 1926- 
1929. He was a member of the Council on Re- 
search in Journalism, was president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism in 1929, and 
vice-president in charge of market surveys and ad- 
vertising of The Travel Guild, Inc., 1929-1933. In 
1938-1985 he was assistant to the director in charge 
of passenger traffic survey, Section of Transporta- 
tion Service, Federal Coördinator of Transportation. 


Simplification of Railroad Regulation 


By H. G. 


N 1887, following a decade of anti- 

railroad agitation in the granger 
states, Congress passed an “Act to 
Regulate Commerce.” This act cre- 
ated a commission of five members. 
It prohibited unjust discrimination 
and pooling of freight or earnings. It 
required that transportation charges 
be just and reasonable and that they 
must be published, but did not give 
the Commission power to make them. 
The act contained the first “long and 
short haul” clause and authorized a 
uniform accounting system. In short, 
Congress embodied in the Jaw the fun- 
damentals of a right relationship be- 
tween carrier and public, but declined 
to clothe the Commission with more 
than mild supervisory authority. In 
the next three sessions of Congress 
regulation was extended. The Com- 
mission was empowered to summon 
witnesses and compel testimony and 
the production of documents. The 
Safety Act was passed in 1893, and an 
act requiring the reporting of railway 
accidents in 1901. The Elkins Act, 
aimed at rebates, became a law in 
1903. 

The Hepburn Act of 1906 increased 
the membership of the Commission to 
seven and gave it power to make just 
and reasonable maximum rates and to 
prescribe the division of joint rates. 
The act also contained the “com- 
modity” clause, and made certain vio- 
lations punishable by imprisonment. 
Pipe lines, express companies, and 
sleeping-car companies were also made 
subject to regulation. For the first 
time regulation began to crowd into 
the adjoining field of private man- 
agement. Thenceforward, there was 


TAYLOR 


hardly a session of Congress that did 
not pass additional railroad legislation. 
The Hours of Service Act was 
passed in 1907, the Ash-Pan Act in 
1908, the Transportation of Explo- 
sives Act in 1909, the Mann-Elkins 
Act and the Safety Appliance Act in 
1910, the Boiler Inspection Act in 
1911, the Panama Canal Act in 1912, 
the Valuation Act in 1913, the Adam- 
son Law in 1916, the Car Service Act 
in 1917, and in the same year an 
amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act enlarging the Commission 
to nine members and authorizing it to 
function through divisions; the Fed- 
eral Control Act in 1918, and the 
Transportation Act in 1920. 


TENDENCY TOWARD PATERNALISTIC 
SUPERVISION 


This accumulating legislation re- 
flected a strengthening purpose on the 
part of the Federal Government to 
abrogate the powers of railroad man- 
agement and to lodge in the Commis- 
sion the functions of managerial dis- 
cretion. For example, the Mann- 
Elkins Act prohibited the increase of a 
rate that had been reduced to meet 
water competition unless the increase 
could be justified on changed condi- 
tions not related to water competition. 
Likewise, the Panama Canal Act au- 
thorized the Commission to compel 
physical connection and joint rates 
between rail and water carriers, at the 
same time prohibiting any railroad 
from owning or operating ships 
through the Canal. There was a 
steady march by government forces 
toward a paternalistic supervision of 
all railroad operation. The passage of 
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one law seemed to call for the passage 
of another; the assumption of one 
power seemed to lead to a demand for 
still other powers to make the exercise 
of the first effective. Never was there 
a thought of repealing any of the legis- 
lation. 

It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to deny that there was justifica- 
tion for some of the measures adopted. 
Rebates, discriminations, and unwar- 
ranted meddling in political affairs on 
the part of the railroads called for cor- 
rective action. Moreover, the rail- 
roads throughout this period enjoyed 
a monopoly of transportation, and leg- 
islative restraints were substituted for 
the control that would otherwise have 
come from competition. Undoubt- 
edly, much benefit accrued to both the 
public and the railroads from the sta- 
bilization that ensued. 

The point I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, is that the original reasons for 
regulation were rapidly being lost sight 
of in the changed conditions which 
it seemed to produce. Regulation 
seemed to create necessities that called 
for more regulation. It was not 
enough, for example, that the law 
should declare that rates should be 
just and reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory. Soon the Commission was 
authorized to fix the maximum beyond 
which such rates might not go, and to 
determine their division among rail- 
roads. Next, the Commission was to 
see that certain rates could not be 
made at all if they interfered with 
water competition, and all proposed 
new rates could be suspended to give 
the Commission opportunity to inves- 
tigate them. The next step was to 
amplify the power of the Commission 
so that it could fix minimum rates, and 
in the exercise of that power it was 
given such latitude that it feels justi- 
fied in considering economic and social 
as well as transportation necessities. 


The extent to which the Commission 
feels it can go is illustrated by its re- 
cent decision in the passenger rate 
case, where, after finding that the rail- 
roads were not earning a fair return on 
their passenger business, it issued an 
order drastically reducing passenger 
fares. 

In other words, the original purpose, 
which was to protect the public 
against exactions and harmful prac-. 
tices through statutory prohibitions 
administered by a Commission, has 
gradually given way to an invasion by 
the Government of the realm of pri- 
vate management, and has developed 
into a vast system ‘of laws and orders, 
formulas and theories, rulings and 
interpretations—contradictory, arbi- 
trary, and oppressive—which rides 
like an old man of the sea upon the 
back of a great industry. 


Transportation Act or 1920 


The Transportation Act of 1920 still 
remains as comprehensive and drastic 
a piece of regulatory legislation as was 
ever written into the Federal statutes. 
The equally drastic NRA, which pro- 
voked such vociferous rebellion on the 
part of private business, was found 
invalid by the Supreme Court; yet the 
basic principle of that law is a funda- 
mental requirement of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. A poultry dealer in 
New York was indicted because he 
sold some chickens for less than the 
price fixed by the code, but the Court 
found that he had a right to fix his 
own price. Only a few months ago a 
railroad was indicted, tried, convicted, 
and heavily fined because it charged 
less than a published rate, notwith- 
standing that there was doubt as to 
what the legal rate really was. There 
is a difference, of course, between a pri- 
vate citizen and a common carrier, but 
I ask you to bear in mind that under 
the law as it now stands, the common 
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carrier is subject to restrictions in its 
own price fixing that are even more 
drastic than those found so repugnant 
by private individuals. 

In effect, the ratemaking power has, 
for all practical purposes, been trans- 
ferred from the railroad that actually 
performs the service to a government 
bureau that is only incidentally re- 
sponsible for the consequences of its 
acts. If you insist that railroads still 
have the right to originate rates, my 
answer is that that right is so encum- 
bered with Commission-made prece- 
dents, and so involved with procedural 
processes, that it is of little practical 
benefit. The suspension of the pro- 
posal of the Eastern roads for pick-up 
and delivery service is a case in point. 
Even with the Commission’s coépera- 
tion, the delays incident to compliance 
with the rules for publication render 
quick changes of rates to meet com- 
petition quite impracticable. 

Before leaving the Transportation 
Act may I call your attention to the 
provisions extending the authority of 
the Commission over extensions, aban- 
donments and security issues, and 
railway consolidations, and clothing it 
with power to determine whether ex- 
isting facilities are being operated “un- 
der honest, efficient and economical 
management.” It is also significant 
that the act increased the membership 
of the Commission to eleven. 

There have been several minor 
amendments to the act since 1920, and 
one of major importance. The latter 
deserves special mention because it is 
about the only example of a desire on 
the part of Congress to relieve the rail- 
roads of an irksome obligation. I refer 
to the repeal of the recapture pro- 
vision. Incorporated in the act origi- 
nally to meet objections of those who 
were fearful the railroads might profit 
unduly from the plan of ratemaking 
proposed, it was found to be unworka- 


ble and, although sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, was taken out of the law 
in 1933. 


FEDERAL COÖRDINATOR 


Let no one think, however, that the 
temper of Congress toward the rail- 
roads has changed. Notwithstanding. 
the vast powers lodged in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under 
which it could and did make almost 
any kind of investigation, Congress 
solemnly concluded that still another 
Federal agency should be created 
whose duty it should be to search for 
wasteful railroad practices and, having 
exposed them, to tell the managers 
what to do about it. Thus the Fed- 
eral Coördinator emerged, and for 
three years he has, at an expense of 
several millions of dollars, subjected 
railroad operations to a laboratory 
analysis from which he concludes that 
savings of maybe a hundred million 
dollars annually might be realized. 
Practical railroad men disagree with 
his estimate of savings, but conceding 
that the full amount might be con- 
served, it is a little disconcerting to 
discover that the additional cost of 
two measures enacted by the last Con- 
gress—the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Security Act—would by 1938 
practically neutralize all the savings 
he would have us make. Notwith- 
standing that 80 per cent of all antici- 
pated savings were to come from re- 
duction in labor, the law provides that 
the number of employees must not be 
reduced. 

With all these facilities for investi- 
gation and inquisition into railroad af- 
fairs, Congress still has an insatiable 
curiosity. Under a resolution passed 
by the Senate a year ago, Senator 
Wheeler and a committee are pursuing 
a determined inquiry into the history 
of railroad financing and related mat- 
ters, and only recently asked for an 


- affected railroads. 
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additional $100,000 to continue the in- 
vestigation. 

And the end is not yet. At the last 
session of Congress 386 bills were in- 
troduced which directly or indirectly 
Had five of them 
passed, the added annual cost to the 
railroads of the United States would 
have been $1,200,000,000. 

The flood of Federal legislation is 
matched by the states. Forty-eight 
legislatures and forty-eight state com- 
missions have an amazing capacity for 
production, and it has not been neg- 
lected. 


REGULATION BY COMMISSION 


Regulation that restricts itself to 
the administration of the general rules 
for equity and fair play is one thing. 
Regulation that abandons the rôle of 
umpire to become a player is a very 
different thing. Woodrow Wilson 
must have been thinking of much the 
same thing when he said: 


Regulation by commission is not regu- 
lation by law, but control according to the 
discretion of governmental officials. Reg- 
ulation by law is judicial by fixed and defi- 
nite rule, whereas regulation by commis- 
sìon is an affair of business sense, of the 
comprehension and thorough understand- 
ing of complex and various bodies of busi- 
ness, There is no logical stopping place 
between that and the actual conduct of 
business enterprises by the Government. 

Such methods of regulation, it may safely 
be predicted, will, sooner or later, be com- 
pletely discredited by experience. Com- 
missions in the future, as in the past, will 
reflect rather public opinion than- business 
discretion. The only safe process, the only 
American process, the only effective proc- 
ess, is the regulation of transactions by the 
definite prohibitions of law, item by item, 
as experience discloses their character and 
their effects and the punishment of the 
particular individuals who engage in them. 
The acts of corporations themselves must 
be checked, not by futile and blundering 
attempts to dictate to each corporation 


how its business shall be conducted, but by 
bringing the officials directly to book who 
are responsible for forbidden or question- 
able transactions. 


That was written in 1908, before the 
full effects of railroad regulation had 
developed. Does not the record I 
have just reviewed confirm the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Wilson’s conclusion that 
there is no stopping place between de- 
tailed supervision by a bureau and 
“actual conduct of business enterprises 
by the Government”? 


Cost or REGULATION 


Let us turn for a moment to the cost 
of regulation, both to government and 
to the railroads. Obviously, the com- 
plete figures are unobtainable because 
so many are buried in joint expendi- 
tures where separation is impossible. 
However, there is sufficient informa- 
tion to make a significant and arrest- 
ing showing. Take valuation as an 
example. Senator La Follette, author 
of the legislation, optimistically as- 
sured his colleagues that the combined 
expense to government and railroads 
could not possibly exceed $5,000,000. 
The actual expense from 1918, when 
the work started, to the first of this 
year, aggregates for government $48,- 
145,772, and for the railroads $152,- 
078,590. The disparity between Sen- 
ator La Follette’s estimate of $5,000,- 
000 and the combined outlay of 
$201,078,590 is a fair sample of the 
politician’s foresight when he invades 
the field of business. 

When railroad men complain of the 
burden of effort and expense involved 
in making reports to government agen- 
cies, it is customary for the latter to 
pooh-pooh the matter as of such minor 
importance as to call for no anxiety. 
The flood of questionnaires let loose by 
the Federal Coördinator and his staff 
gave shippers an idea of the trouble 
such requests can cause. The Bureau 
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of Railway Economics made a survey 
to determine the number of reports re- 
quired of the railroads by the various 
Federal and state agencies for the year 
1921. This disclosed a total of 2,908,- 
816. A typical western railroad, after 
a careful study, found that it sustained 
a cost of $25,000 a year for the compi- 
lation of such reports. It is manifest, 
therefore, that at least $5,000,000 is ex- 
pended annually by the railroads to 
supply the information demanded by 
the government. 

In 1932 the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics made another study to ascer- 
tain the amount of nonproductive in- 
vestment and nonproductive current 
expenditures incurred by the rail- 
roads. This study is mentioned here 
because by far the larger part of such 
expenditures are induced by munici- 
pal, state, or Federal requirements. 
The total investment in nonproduc- 
tive property for the five-year period 
1927-1931 was $223,866,627, while 
the nonproductive charges to opera- 
tion and maintenance were $212,871,- 
438. In other words, that survey re- 
vealed that the railroads were required 
to make an annual outlay of over $42,- 
000,000 for purposes which the Com- 
mission itself observed in the Fifteen 
Per Cent case do not “increase traffic” 
or “save expense.” 


Railroad labor 


The tender solicitude for railroad la- 
bor manifested during the past twenty 
years by Federal and state legislators 
isa matter of common knowledge. So 
far has the consideration for railway 
employees gone that little discretion is 
left to management as to wages or con- 
ditions of service. The preferred po- 
sition which the employees enjoy was 
fittingly described by Congressman 
Crosser of Ohio, for years a labor 
spokesman, when he recently appeared 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 


tee of the House in behalf of an em- 
ployees’ income tax bill then pending. 
I quote Mr. Crosser: 


Here is a group of men employed in a 
way in which no other group of men in the 
United States are employed. No other 
group of men in the United States are em- 
ployed so advantageously. They have the 
protection of the safety appliance laws, 
with any number of regulations ox the part 
of the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission, 
and of other laws passed by the protection 
of Congress which no other group of em- 
ployees enjoy. 

They receive free transportation during 
all their lives. If they retire from the 
service, years after they leave the service 
they have free transportation on the rail- 
roads of the country. 

The Railroad Labor Act is particularly 
beneficial. No one who has not studied 
that subject can fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages. It guarantees continuity of 
service in a way that no other legislation 
does or can guarantee such continuity. 

All of these considerations and others 
make railroad employees an especially 
benefited group, and therefore a proper 
group upon which to levy a tax. 


I wish I could tell you what it has 
cost American railroads to place their 
employees in that enviable position. 
Tt represents a staggering sum. I saw 
the figures for one railroad the other 
day. Since the passage of the Adam- 
son eight-hour law in 1916, that rail- 
road has paid out over $550,000,000 in 
increased wages and penalty payments 
as a result of various labor board 
decisions and arbitrations resulting 
therefrom. Is it any wonder that that 
railroad is in trusteeship? 

In 1930 the railway Brotherhoods 
filed complaints with the Commission 
under the Boiler Inspection Act, in one 
asking that the railroads be required 
to equip all their locomotives with 
power reverse gears, and in the other 
that all locomotives be equipped with 
automatic stokers. The Commission 
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issued an order favorable to complain- 
ants in the first case, but upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court it was remanded 
for further hearings. Both cases are 
now before the Commission. If the 
railroads are required to install the 
power reverse gears it will entail an 
expense of $12,000,000, and if the au- 
tomatic stokers are ordered it will in- 
volve an expenditure of $150,000,000. 

Nor is labor content with what it 
can secure from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The states were really the first 
to extend the generous hand, and the 
cumulating exactions upon railroad 
revenues have reached alarming pro- 
portions. In one Western state, for 
example, the operating expenses were 
increased several hundred thousand 
dollars a year by a law limiting trains 
to seventy cars. So-called full-crew 
laws are numerous, and labor organi- 
zations are vigilant to see that they 
are enforced, as the recent experience 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
with its streamline trains well indi- 
cates. 


Maintenance of Coördinator and 
investigations 


At the very bottom of the depres- 
sion, Congress passed the Emergency 
Transportation Act of 1933. As the 
word “emergency” suggests, it was in- 
tended to be a relief measure and to 
point the way to methods of economy 
that would greatly improve the finan- 
cial condition of the railroads. The 
accomplishments have beén very dis- 

_ appointing, and the anticipated sav- 
ings have not materialized. Comply- 
ing with the provisions of the law and 
the numerous requirements of the 
Coördinator, however, has cost the 
railroads a pretty penny. The assess- 
ments against the railroads for main- 
tenance of the Coördinator and his 
staff, made at a rate of $1.50 per mile 
of road for the first year and $2.00 per 


mile of road for each of the succeeding 
years, have totaled approximately 


` $1,375,000. 


In addition the railroads have had 
to bear the cost of many investiga- 
tions, of which there were approxi- 
mately 2,200 in Western Territory 
alone, the Chicago Terminal Study be- 
ing one and costing about $85,000. 
An estimate of this expense for West- 
ern roads up to October 31, 1934 was 
$1,463,686. While the figures for the 
entire country are not available, it 
seems safe to say on the basis of known 
cost and experience in the West that 
this adventure in regulation has so far 
cost the railroads between five million 
and six million dollars. 


Maintenance of Interstate 
Commerce Commission _ 


The steady increase in the cost of 
regulation is well illustrated by the 
growth of the expenditures for the 
maintenance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In the first year 
of its organization in 1887, its budget 
was $15,140. The next year it was 
$97,868, and from that time forward 
it climbed steadily until in 1931 it 
reached a peak of $8,854,043, and had 
2,389 employees. The amount for 
1935 dropped to $5,573,019, and the 
estimate in the budget message for 
1936 is $7,246,550. It is interesting to 
note that the total for the forty-nine 
years is $142,967,550. When to this is 
added the expenditures for the sup- 
port of the various state commissions, 
for which I do not have the figures, it 
will be seen that the contribution of 
the taxpayer is no méan item. 

Some day a man gifted in the use 
of astronomical figures will write the 
history of the investigations made by 
the Commission under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. The investigations 
started in 1925 and covered thirteen 
major commodities. In fact, the un- 
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dertaking involved the overhauling of 
the entire rate structure of the United 
States. 

This rate structure is now no more 
satisfactory to either shippers or rail- 
roads than it was before Congress 
imposed this wasteful and wholly un- 
necessary project upon them. 


General costs 


I believe this information as to the 
expense of regulation, fragmentary as 
it may be, presents a situation that 
should challenge the serious attention 
of citizens in general. What I have 
been able to assemble, more or less 
hastily, is only part of the story. It 
does not touch the cost of maintaining 
on each railroad statistical depart- 
ments, traffic bureaus, and well-staffed 
commerce sections. It contains no 
allowance for expenses for attendance 
at prolonged hearings, the printing of 
voluminous briefs and records, the 
participation in innumerable confer- 
ences relating to the filing of tariffs, 
compliance with accounting require- 
ments, and other technical matters. 
. What is even more important, it makes 
no attempt to measure the effect of all 
this upon the morale of railroad man- 
agement. In an address at Detroit in 
March 1936, Coördinator Eastman as- 
serted that “managements are tempted 
to shift responsibility to the Com- 
mission and hold it guilty of all their 
troubles, if it does not accede in every 
_ respect to their rate demands.” Iam 
sorry to have to admit that there is a 
measure of truth in that indictment. 
All too frequently, railway men run to 
the Commission with troubles they 
should handle themselves. But, after 
all, is that surprising? When the de- 
tails of thew work are scrutinized, 
modified, suspended, delayed, and in 
many instances prohibited, is it any 
wonder that eventually they form the 
habit of “passing the buck” to the 


Commission? Perhaps the wonder is 
that they exhibit any independence at 
all. The steady accretion of power in 
Federal and state bureaus has had its 
effect on the men who run the rail- 
roads, and the industry suffers as a 
consequence. Relax the supervision, 
and that condition will improve. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


It is my personal opinion that the 
railroads would function to far better 
advantage, the public would be better 
served, and the cost of transportation 
would be reduced if the following 
changes in the law were brought about: 

1. Repeal the Denison Act, which 
requires railroads, upon order of the 
Commission, to make joint rates with 
the government-owned barge lines and 
to turn over traffic to such water car- 
riers, when it might more economically 
be handled by the railroad from which 
the traffic is taken. 

2. Modify the Interstate Commerce 
Act in the following particulars: 


(a) Liberalize the Fourth Sec- 
tion as provided for in the Pettingill 
Bill. 

(b) Eliminate the provisions 
which empower the Commission, in 
the determination of a fair return or 
the division of joint rates, to take 
into consideration whether the car- 
riers are operated under “honest, 
efficient and economical manage- 
ment.” This is a direct invasion of 
the functions of management. 

(c) Repeal the provisions with 
respect to certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity whereby 
Commission approval is required for 
extensions, acquisitions, and aban- 
donments. The advent of intense 
competition by the new agencies 
will largely control these matters. 
The free play of economic forces can 
be trusted to prevent unwise and 
improvident construction. 
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(d) Modify the present unwork- 
able provisions of the act which re- 
quire the Commission to promul- 
gate a plan for consolidation of rail- 
roads. All compulsory features of 
the law should be removed and the 
carriers permitted to work out vol- 
untary consolidations, subject to 
final approval by the Commission. 

(e) Limit the power of the Com- 
mission to suspend rates, to those 
cases in which complainant can 
show that irreparable injury is 
threatened. The growing practice, 
participated in by both shippers and 
carriers, of invoking the suspension 
powers of the Commission, and the 
frequency with which the latter 
grants such requests, or acts on its 
own motion, promote interminable 
delays and increase the handicap 
under which railroads labor in meet- 
ing competition. 

Other amendments might be cited, 
but these will suffice to indicate the 
direction in which I think we should 
proceed. If railroads are to meet the 
competition of water, motor, and air 
transport (and even government offi- 
” cials insist that that is what they must 
do) then they must have greater free- 
dom in two things—the initiation of 
rates and the control of wages. We 
may be assured that if these and other 


modifications of like import are not 
effected, railroad transportation will 
be “goose-stepped” into government 
ownership. 

The Federal Coördinator has ree- 
ommended a reorganization of the 
Commission, one of the changes to be 
an increase of its membership to 
fifteen. In all probability the Com- 
mission would function much more 
efficiently, even under the multitudi- 
nous duties imposed upon it today, 
if it had five members instead of 
eleven or fifteen. Obviously, more 
laws, more authority, and more com- 
missioners do not produce more’ satis- 
factory regulation. 

Establishment of broad policies of 
general application is the natural func- 
tion of a national authority. But rail- 
road operation is a business of infinite 
detail. Action is rapid. It must be 
directed by men familiar with all the 
circumstances. The road to improve- 
ment does not lie in the direction of 
further experimentation with pater- 
nalistic theories. The qualities of 
satisfactory service and successful op- 
eration are not-the products of inqui- 
sitions or mandatory orders. They 
come from responsibility, the develop- 
ment of initiative, and the stimulation 
of an esprit de corps in the organi- 
zation. 


Harry G. Taylor is Commissioner of Western 


Railroads and chairman of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, Chicago, Illinois. For four- 
teen years he was a publisher of weekly newspapers. 
He has served as a member of the Nebraska legis- 
lature and of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission; president of the National Association of 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commissioners; and 
manager of Public Relations, American Railway 
Association, having general direction of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards throughout the United States. In 
connection with his present duties, he was, until June 
of this year, executive secretary of the Western 
Regional Coérdinating Committee. 


‘The Regulation of Transportation Rates 


By Harry L. Purpy 


N THE general field of industry the 
competition of private firms has 
been relied on for the creation of ade- 
quate production at reasonable and 
non-discriminatory prices. It is as- 
sumed that under pressure from com- 
petitors the individual producer must 
seek relatively efficient methods of 
production and must sell his product 
at prices that do not yield abnormally 
large returns over the long run. In 
contrast, in the transportation field the 
recognized weakness of competitive 
control has led, over a period of years, 
to extensive government regulation of 
the industry. Competitive pricing by 
private management has given way in 
large measure to price fixing through 
commission control. 

The need for public controls in the 
railroad field did not arise from the 
functional failure of competition but 
from the presence of a mixture of 
monopoly ‘and competitive conditions 
that rendered competitive control of 
the industry impracticable. In 1885 
competition was pictured by the Cul- 
lom Committee as existing only at im- 
portant commercial centers. As a 
result, the large number of non-com- 
petitive interior points suffered un- 
reasonable and discriminatory rates. 


Recent TRANSFORMATION OF 
CoMPETITION 


In recent years the state of competi- 
tion in transportation has undergone 
revolutionary change. The condition 
which the Cullom Committee found, 
and which continued into the present 
decade, is manifestly not present to- 


1 Senate Report No. 46, 49th Cong., Ist Sess., 
p. 178. 
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day. The development of the high- 
way instrumentality has not only in- 
troduced a competitor that is virtually 
omnipresent, but, through joint 
operations, has materially widened the 
range of competition of the older in- 
strumentalities. It has become ob- 
vious that there is a substantial and 
controlling competition between high- 
way, waterway, and railway instru- 
mentalities. With the transformation 
of competition, a reconsideration of 
existing public controls appears to be 
desirable. Commission rate fixing and 
extensive authoritative controls have 
been necessary in the past, but are 
costly in both their direct administra- 
tive expense and their inflexibility. 
As the breadth and complexity of 
regulation increase, with its spread 
over new instrumentalities, these 
“costs” increase in marked degree. 
Extensive regulatory values may be 
found in competitive control of trans- 
portation, and, other things being 
equal, the maximum use of competi- 
tive controls, and a maximum reliance 
on private management, are in the 
public interest. 

This conclusion will not pass un- 
challenged. An opinion of James C. 
Bonbright written in 1928 may appear 
to challenge the value of competitive 
controls: 


We need still recognize that the attempt 
to carry over into the field of the large-scale 
monopoly the same price system that is 
assumed to prevail in the field of the small 
competitive enterprise, is bound to result in 
a serious misfit. One reason why it is a - 
misfit is that the competitive price system 
disregards so ruthlessly the financial needs 
of the individual producer. . . . As long as 
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competition is full and free this process, 
harsh though it may be to the unfortunate 
producer, may serve very well the interests 
of the consumer? 


The attempt through regulation to 
reproduce the conditions of competi- 
tion in a large-scale monopolistic in- 
dustry may be unwise, but the thesis 
is not pertinent to the present national 
transportation situation. The domi- 
nant place of the large transportation 
agency has been lost. Desirable co- 
ordination and combination will re- 
duce the present large number of in- 
dependent competing agencies but will 
not recreate the conditions that existed 
when one hundred railroad systems 
performed all but insignificant por- 
tions of the transportation service of 
the country. Furthermore, the com- 
petitive regulation of transportation 
rates will not introduce the harshness 
of competition into the transportation 
field. Even with effective commission 
control of rates, service competition 
can be as harsh and destructive as the 
worst of misdirected rate competition. 
The difficulty of applying authorita- 
tive rate fixing and of regulating serv- 
ice competition in an industry where 
vigorous competition exists creates 
strong support for a search for effective 
competitive controls. A revaluation 
of traditional rate controls in the light 
of changed conditions in the industry 
may reveal weaknesses in the authori- 
tative control and strengths in the 
competitive control that have not been 
fully appreciated. 


Facrors in Recuiatory Poricy 


An evaluation of rate regulation 
must lead mainly into a study of rail- 
road regulation and into consideration 
of the need and the propriety of apply- 


? James C. Bonbright, “The Economic Merits 
of Original Cost and Reproduction Cost,” 
American Economic Review, Vol. 18 (1928), p- 
621-622. 


ing such authoritative controls to the 
transportation system. Regulatory 
policy must be shaped to bring effec- 
tive regulation to those carrier instru- 
mentalities whose services are poten- 
tially interchangeable in the meeting 
of the shippers’ demands. for service. 
The failure to apply regulation over 
that jurisdiction will mean that the 
evils that are prevented in one field can 
exist without restraint in other fields. 
And further, the effectiveness of any 
form of control in one field will be nulli- 
fied by the substitution of the services 
of inadequately controlled agencies 
whenever the immediate self-interest 
of the shipper suggests such substitu- 
tion. 

From a study of the current rate 
levels of the several instrumentalities 
and from a study of traffic diversion 
among these instrumentalities, it ap- 
pears that the highway carrier, the rail 
carrier, and the coastal, intercoastal, 
and inland waterway carriers offer 
services that can be substituted to 
meet the shippers’ demands for service. 
The preparation of a transportation 
policy must clearly give consideration 
to these carrier instrumentalities. 
Among these instrumentalities it ap- 
pears feasible to exclude from consid- 
eration only bona fide private carriers 
—those exclusively serving industrial 
concerns through direct industrial 
ownership or through long-term lease. 
The sale of services of “public” carriers 
that solicit traffic in the open market 
—and this will include the services of 
many so-called contract carriers— 
must come under the regulation of 
whatever control'is prepared for the 
industry. Such classification of car- 
riers cannot be enlarged on here, al- 
though proper classification is essential 
to consideration of this problem, and 
has not yet been legislatively made. 
There is no evidence of a satisfactory 
principle of classification in the motor 
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carrier legislation of 1935, with its divi- 
sion of motor carriers into common, 
contract, and private carriers. 


GENERAL RATE REGULATION 


An evaluation of the existing author- 
itative control of the general level of 
rates in the transportation field will 
obviously concentrate attention on the 
regulation embodied in Section 15 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
This evaluation needs to be made in 
terms of the need for and the accepta- 
bility of the regulation for the trans- 
portation system comprised of the 
competing agencies operating on 
highways, waterways, and railways. 
Specific inquiry needs to be made into 
the economic acceptability of the ob- 
jectives of the railroad regulation and 
the quality of the administrative 
mechanism provided. 

In the 1919 Senate debates on rail- 
road regulation, Senator Cummins 
proposed that Congress would find the 
ultimate solution to the earning prob- 
lems of the carriers in consolidation 
which would group strong and weak 
roads in balanced systems. He ob- 
served that consolidation could not 
take place in any considerable degree 
for a number of years—complete con- 
solidation probably not in less than ten 
or twelve years. An immediate rate 
policy was formulated and presented 
by the Senator in Section Six of the 
Senate bill. This section contained 
rate regulation substantially as it ap- 
peared in the Esch-Cummins Act. 
Senator Cummins insisted that it was 
necessary, in considering return of the 
railroad properties to the owners, to 
bear in mind that not only must past 
investors be treated fairly, but railroad 
credit must be sustained through a 
rate control that would assure a return 
on carrier property sufficient to attract 
added capital to the industry. He be- 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 59, Pt. 1, p. 135. 


lieved the 5% per cent provided was 
larger than was needed, but stated his 
willingness to bow to the will of the 
Committee because he was “so much 
concerned in securing a bill which 
would make certain adequate facilities 
for the commerce of the country. . . .” 

The Congressional purpose in pre- 
paring Section 15(a) appears clearly 
to be the encouragement of investment 
in the railroad field on the part of pri- 
vate investors. The purpose is not 
altered by the 1933 amendment.* In 
the New England Divisions case the 
Supreme Court observed this purpose 
in the rate-fixing control.” In United 
States v. Louisiana, 1934, it held that 
intrastate rates must not be permitted 
to thwart “the broad purpose of Sec- 
tion 15(a) to maintain an efficient 
transportation system through ena- 
bling the carriers to earn a fair re- 
turn.” 6 

The accepted purpose of the rate- 
fixing control instituted in 1920 has 
been generally described in the terms 
“adequate facilities” or its corollary, 
“adequate service,” and in the related 
concept of a “fair return.” To Con- 
gress in 1920 these terms meant, re- 
spectively, an increase in railroad 
facilities and a return that would at- 
tract additional investment into the 
field. Senator Cummins was merely 
representing the currently accepted 
point of view when he insisted that 
the great need in the transportation 
field was increased transportation 
service: 


I take it for granted that the chief desire 
of the American people is that their com- 
merce may be supplied with adequate facili- 
ties for transportation. The country has 
suffered more in the last year on account of 
the inability of producers to reach their 


* Cf. I. C. C. Annual Report, 1983, p. 17-18. 

5261 U. S. 184, 67L ed. 605, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
270. 

° 290 U.S. 70, 74-75. 
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markets freely and promptly than from any 
other one cause, and while they want trans- 
portation at the lowest practicable cost, 
their overwhelming demand is for trans- 
portation itself.” 


If the problem were only as simple 
as that! If the choice lay between 
having “transportation” and not hav- 
ing it, the decision would probably be 
easy. But the real problem centers in 
the question, How much of this service 
is desired? The last two statements 
in the above quotation suggest that 
the quantity of service which shippers 
want can be disassociated from the 
price which they must pay for that 
service. Unfortunately it cannot. It 
is true enough that, rather than be 
without some small amount of trans- 
portation service, shippers would pay 
almost any price; but the problem is 
to determine how much additional 
service buyers will pay for, at a price 
that will cover all the costs of perform- 
ing that service. 

It must be granted that in 1920 the 
relationship between the quantity of 
service shippers wanted and the price 
they would pay was, as Senator Cum- 
mins suggests, unimportant. The 
quantity of service demanded at prices 
approximating cost of the service had 
definitely outstripped the quantity 
that could then be produced. In the 
past decade that condition has clearly 
changed. Neither railroad facilities 
nor general transportation facilities 
over the country as a whole have been 
underdeveloped in the five years fol- 
lowing 1930, nor do they appear to be 
inadequate to meet the probable de- 
mands of the next five years. Con- 
sideration of the future brings out the 
most serious complaint against the rate 
formula, namely, that it serves to ob- 
scure the condition of investment in 
the regulated field. 


T Cf. I. C. C. Annual Report, 1933, p. 17-18. 


The condition of investment 


In the competitive field of industry, 
prices tend to be fixed at the level at 
which sellers can move their current 
output. If overinvestment in facili- 
ties occurs, the product can be sold 
only at prices that do not yield the 
“going” rate of return on the invest- 
ment. But the railroad rate formula 
is a price-fixing measure, so prices are 
not free to reveal the condition of in- 
vestment. Clearly, before such a rate- 
making rule is acceptable, reliance 
must be placed on some assumption 
concerning the condition of investment 
in the field. If it can be assumed that 
the field is overinvested, a “fair re- 
turn” must be one low enough to dis- 
courage new investment from entering 
the field, and, in time, bring about a 
withdrawal of some of the existing 
capital. On the other hand, if the in- 
dustry is underinvested, a fair return 
is one that will be high enough to at- 
tract additionalinvestment. Postwar 
conditions made this latter assumption 
tenable in 1920, but its present accept- 
ability must be seriously in question. 
What actually was prepared in the 
rate-making rule appears no more than 
temporary legislation designed to meet 
the engrossing problem of postwar 
operations. Unfortunately it has been 
continued, without essential modifica- 
tion, as a general theory of rate 
making. 

Review of the administration of the 
tate formula shows the regulatory au- 
thority finally appreciating, as Con- 
gress had not appreciated, the limits 

8 Particularly as the result of changes in 
technology and the presence of accumulated 
obsolescence and depreciation in an industry, 
the entry of additional capital may lower the 
direct operating costs to a degree where the sav- 
ing will pay the “going” rate of return on the 
added capital. In such circumstances the entry 
of additional capital into an overproduced field 
is economically desirable. 
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of any price-fixing power. Until the 
rise of competing transportation in- 
strumentalities in the late years of the 
decade, the Commission was able to 
accept the Congressional mandate, and 
search for the lowest level of charges 
that promised to yield net returns that 
would attract investment. 


Adequate facilities 

It is certain that, even without the 
general decline in demand occasioned 
by the depression, the increase in 
transportation facilities in the rail- 
ways, the highways, and the water- 
ways, would have brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention the possibility that 
the rail carriers possessed facilities 
sufficient to supply the demand for 
service that would fall to them. Cer- 
tainly by 1931 the Commission’s con- 
cern in the Fifteen Per Cent case was 
not with the discovery of a rate level 
that would yield a return to the car- 
riers sufficient to attract additional in- 
vestment into the field. Its concern 
was with the discovery of a rate level 
that would permit the carriers to move 
as large a volume of traffic as seemed 
possible and would offer whatever sup- 
port was possible to railway credit. 
Revenue that would attract additional 
investment was no longer of controlling 
importance. The Commission recog- 
nized that at least for the period of the 
depression, the full use of ewisting 
facilities was impossible unless the 
services were sold at destructively low 
rates. 

Regardless of depression results, an 
industry that continues to operate un- 
der a formula that attracts additional 
capital must reach a stage of develop- 
ment in which it possesses adequate 
facilities. Further increase in the ca- 
pacity to produce services would entail 
wasteful investment and rate insta- 
bility as capacity increased beyond 
current demands for service. If the 


field has taken more productive re- 
sources than it can use efficiently, the 
authoritative rate fixing offers no as- 
sistance to the discovery and correc- 
tion of the condition. The regulatory 
body discovers the condition by its in- 
ability to follow the rate-fixing for- 
mula, and must adapt its price policy 
to the condition by ignoring the for- 
mula. 

Extensive price fixing can be no 
more valuable in the regulation of the 
transportation system than it has been 
in railroad regulation. In the regula- 
tion of the competing highway, water- 
way, and railway carriers, the requi- 
sites of a sound price-fixing rule would 
be the sdme as those required in the 
railroad field; the condition of invest- 
ment in each of the instrumentalities 
and in the transportation system as a 
whole should be revealed; provision 
should be made for the increase or de- 
crease of facilities as proper economy 
demands. But general price fixing for 
the services of the transportation sys- 
tem would possess the same disabilities 
that it has been seen to possess in the 
railway field. Price fixing immedi- 
ately prevents prices from performing 
the function they tend to perform in 
competitive industry of revealing 
whether an oversupply or an under- 
supply of service is being produced. 
No other guide is supplied. The 
regulatory authority attempting to ap- 
ply such regulation over the transpor- 
tation system would have to rely on 
the vague indications yielded by gen- 
eral business conditions and on the 
conflicting demands of interested par- 
ties for the required information re- 
specting the adequacy of facilities. 


Tur REGULATION OF 
DISCRIMINATION 


The Cullom Committee, whose re- 
port in 1885 stressed the need for legis- 
lation against discrimination, found 
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the waterways an ineffective competi- 
tor. The Committee observed that in 
the absence of regulation the rail car- 
rier is “practically and actually the sole 
and final arbiter upon all disputed 
questions . . . as to whether rates are 
reasonable or unjust discrimination 
has been practiced.”® Competition 
existed between rail carriers, but only 
to create conditions of competition “at 
the great commercial centers and in 
favored localities and ...for the 
large shippers who are able to take 
care of themselves.” 1° 

Until very recent years these same 
conditions existed. The typical rail- 
way encountered the competition of 
other rail carriers and other instrumen- 
talities at many points. However, 
there remained a large part of the 
traffic that was solicited under non- 
competitive conditions. These cir- 
cumstances placed heavy demands on 
the authoritative control. Rates at 
non-competitive points must be con- 
trolled to prevent the establishment of 
monopoly charges and the subsequent 
evil of discrimination. Reliance was 
in large part placed on rate compari- 
sons in preference to the alternative of 
tremendously burdensome rate fixing 
at all the non-competitive points. 
In general, the carrier’s charge for a 
service rendered a particular region or 
a particular commodity was made to 
conform to the rate extended to other 
regions or other commodities demand- 
ing similar service. In this fashion 
reasonable rates for non-competitive 
points were established by forced con- 
formance to rates established under 
competitive conditions. The prohibi- 
tion of discrimination thus served to 
lessen the burden of extensive price 
fixing demanded by the widespread 
weakness of competitive regulation. 

° Senate Report No. 46, 49th Cong., 1st Sess., 


p- 176. 
1 Tbid., p. 178. 


Competition and discrimination 


This use of discrimination prohibi- 
tions was extended to the major com- 
petitor of the rail carriers in the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. In this exten- 
sion Congress sought some solution for 
the untenable position in which the 
rail carriers had been placed by regu- 
lation. That the best available solu- 
tion is to be found in that policy is 
questionable. Probably for the first 
time in the history of transportation 
in the United States, actual and poten- 
tial competition exists in sufficient de- 
gree to make questionable the advisa- 
bility of reliance on authoritative 
prohibitions of discrimination. 

Competition that is vigorous and 
extensive does not itself create uneco- 
nomic discrimination. Where dis- 
crimination does appear in competitive 
circumstances, it arises out of faulty 
control of supply in some portions, but 
not in all portions, of the industry. 
For example, if overinvestment in 
transportation facilities exists in some 
markets but not in others, the services 
in the oversupplied market can be sold 
only at discriminately low rates. If 
all portions of the industry are prop- 
erly adjusted to demand for the serv- 
ices, there exists no reason for the ap- 
pearance of discrimination. If any 
portion is overproducing or underpro- 
ducing transportation services, dis- 
criminately high or discriminately low 
rates will appear and will tend to cor- 
rect the faulty condition. Such rates 
are reasonable per se, and do not give 
rise to uneconomic discrimination. 

Despite the strides competition has 
made in the past decade, single trans- 
portation agencies still serve many 
markets or many of the products of a 
market. Admittedly, under such cir- 
cumstances the shipper will need pro- 


1 Interstate Commerce Act, Pt. II, Sec. 
216 (d). 
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tection against the monopoly power of 
the transportation agent. It appears 
that the authoritative control of maxi- 
mum rates for traffic solicited under 
non-competitive conditions, and the 
competitive determination of rates for 
the mass of traffic, comprise an effec- 
tive rate control that will not be as- 
sisted by statutory prohibitions of 
locality and commodity discrimina- 
tion. Competitive developments in 
the transportation field not only in- 
crease the feasibility of competitive 
regulation of rates, but for several rea- 
sons render authoritative control of 
discrimination less valuable for the 
regulation of transportation than it 
was formerly for railroad regulation. 


Weaknesses of discrimination regula- 
tion 

First, discrimination regulation 
makes a material contribution to the 
regulation of an industry only when 
the typical business unit is large. The 
value of discrimination regulations for 
the transportation system lies in the 
use of rate comparisons for the deter- 
mination of reasonable rates for non- 
competitive traffic. These compari- 
sons can be of importance only where 
the typical transportation agency 
serves a large number of markets. 
For the existence of discrimination, the 
one agency must participate in both 
rates out of which the claim of dis- 
crimination grows. Where a single 
agency serves a large number of com- 
modities and a large number of mar- 
kets, a wide range of rate comparisons 
is available to provide a check on un- 
reasonable rates. Rate comparisons 
were available as a very effective rate 
control when a few large railway agen- 
cies comprised the transportation sys- 
tem. As presently constituted, the 
transportation system contains a large 
number of independent agencies. 
Frequently, where competition does 


not exist to set reasonable rates, the 
traffic will be served by a single agency 
that may well set up no rates for other 
areas or other commodities from which 
rate comparisons can be made. The 
whole burden of rate regulation in this 
case will be thrown on the rate-fixing 
power of the regulatory body. 

Second, the application of discrimi- 
nation prohibitions to an industry 
composed of a few large operators and 
many small operators will bring unde- 
sirable results in the form of rate cut- 
ting and rate instability. In a com- 
petitive market the would-be price 
cutter tends to be restrained by the 
knowledge that his action in cutting 
prices below an economic level would 
bring similar action from other pro- 
ducers. The results would be un- 
profitable to all. But discrimination 
provisions, by reducing the ability of ' 
the large operator to meet price cutting 
in one market, tend to encourage price 
cutting by small operators who are 
outside the reach of the discrimination 
prohibitions. At the best, the con- 
tinuation and extension of the prohibi- 
tions of place and commodity discrimi- 
nation will throw a severe burden on 
the minimum rate control. At the 
worst, instability and irresponsible 
operation will create impossible condi- 
tions for the transportation industry 
and for the shipper. 

The growth of competition in the 
transportation system and the faults 
of authoritative control of discrimina- 
tion provide strong support for public 
reliance on competitive regulation. 
Even where competition does not 
exist, the discrimination prohibition 
appears of little value; where a single 
agency, for example a highway carrier, 
serves one producing area, locality dis- 
crimination does not arise; personal 
discrimination will be readily pre- 
vented by requirements concerning the 
adherence to published rates; and com- 
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modity discrimination in the final 
analysis involves a determination of 
rate reasonableness that can be better 
attacked directly through the authori- 
tative control of maximum rates. 

It is true that where an agency is 
the sole transportation means serving 
two or more areas, the prohibition of 
place, commodity, and personal dis- 
crimination would be of assistance to 
the authoritative regulation of maxi- 
mum rates which is required by the 
monopoly condition. However, the 
serious disabilities that attach to nec- 
essarily general prohibitions of per- 
sonal, commodity, and place discrimi- 
nation, and the pervasiveness of 
competition, appear to supply ade- 
quate warrant for reliance on 
maximum rate regulation and the 
elimination from regulation: of the 
authoritative prohibitions of discrimi- 
nation. 

The potentialities of such policy 
merit extended examination, and there 
is danger at this time that considera- 
tion will not be given to it. Railway 
proponents will be inclined to rest con- 
tent with the results of the highway 
legislation of 1935. The interest of 
highway operators will probably be 
concentrated on the administration of 
the present policy rather than on the 
needed reconsideration of the merits of 
the policy. 


Tur CONTROL OF [INVESTMENT 


The experiences of the past few 
years may not create confidence in the 
competitive regulation of transporta- 
tion. But destructive rate cutting 
and rate instability cannot properly be 
viewed as products of competition. 
In part, these faults arose from the in- 
equalities that existed in regulation; 
in part, from depression conditions; 
and in part, from a technical revolution 
in transportation that introduced the 
highway instrumentality to a com- 


pletely new place in the transportation 
scheme of the country. — 

The appearance of the highway com- 
petitor created a tremendous increase 
in transportation facilities. Destruc- 
tive rate cutting followed when trans- 
portation agencies found that their 
capacity to produce far exceeded the 
quantity of the service that shippers 
would buy at “reasonable” rates. 
However, it must be recognized that 
the oversupply of facilities responsible 
for rate and service instability is not 
an essential attribute of competition, 
but was merely the result of the ap- 
pearance and the early development of 
a new instrumentality. In periods of 
dynamic change no control—neither 
governmental nor competitive—will 
prevent maladjustments that seriously 
disturb the industry. 

Competition itself cannot fairly be 
blamed for the transportation condi- 
tion of the past five years. Never- 
theless, it is true that competitive 
direction of large-scale industry has 
frequently resulted in an excessive du- 
plication of fixed equipment. As a 
result, prices decline and invested 
values are lost until the faulty condi- 
tion corrects itself. The willingness of 
producers to sacrifice their capital in 
uneconomic investment may not be of 
public concern generally. However, 
in the transportation field the effects 
of overproduction in the form of rate 
instability and the probable deteriora- 
tion of the quality of service appear, in 
view of the importance of the industry, 
to justify the creation of public aids 
for the competitive control. 

It should be apparent that the tradi- 
tional rate regulation offers no satisfac- 
tory control. Such regulation assumes 
that the supply of transportation serv- 
ice, the factor that most needs control, 
is already properly adjusted. It 
would seem reasonable to focus the 
public control directly on the condition 
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needing control—the supply of invest- 
ment and the consequent capacity 
to produce transportation services. 
When capacity is properly developed, 
all but the least efficient producers in 
the field possess the ability to sell the 
services they can produce at rates that 
are sufficient to cover costs. Efficient 
production, and stable, non-discrimi- 
natory rates, will follow as a matter 
of course. 

To control the supply of transporta- 
tion service it would be necessary to 
add specific content to the finding of 
‘public convenience and necessity re- 
quired as sanction for any increase in 
the productive capacity of the indus- 
try. The purpose of the control would 
be the prevention of dangerous over- 
production that might occur under un- 
restrained competitive guidance of the 
industry. Dangerous overproduction 
may be discerned when there is any 
considerable decline in the productiv- 
ity of investment in the regulated field 
below that which is normal for the gen- 
eral field of competitive industry. 

When the return being earned on the 
values invested in a transportation in- 
strumentality in an area is definitely 
below the “going” rate of return, any 
increased capacity from added invest- 
ment is not only wasteful but will cre- 
ate the feared instability of competi- 
tively determined rates. Under such 
conditions the regulatory authority 
would refuse the required certificate.!2 


Administrative requirements 


The administrative requirements of 
such control would be twofold. First 
would be the determination of the per- 
centage return which would be ac- 


= Where overproduction of capacity exists, the 
entry of additional capital may be economically 
justified when it is used to effect a more efficient 
use of existing facilities. Justification would be 
apparent for capital required for connecting 
lines, for cost-reducing technical changes, and 
for working capital. 


cepted as a sign that further invest- 
ment in the instrumentality concerned 
was against the public interest. The 
return would lie somewhere between, 
say, 5.5 per cent and the return neces- 
sary to cover the fixed obligations of 
the instrumentality in the area. The 
discretion of the regulatory ` body 
might be invoked to fix the definite 
percentage inside some such stated 
limits. 5 
The second administrative require- 
ment would be the reproduction cost 
valuation of the present investment in 
each instrumentality, estimated at cur- 
rent normal price levels. Such valua- 
tion is readily available for the rail car- 
riers, and similar valuation would have 
to be made for the highway and water- 
way carriers. Though this latter task 
would be tremendously simpler than 
valuation of the rail carriers has been, 
it is impossible to deny that the control 
of supply would entail heavy duties for 
the administrative authority. How- 
ever, if it can be assumed that unre- 
stricted competitive control of trans- 
portation is not acceptable, the control 
is superior to the only alternative— 
authoritative fixing of the level of rates 
for thè competing railway, highway, 
and waterway instrumentalities.1’ 
The dominant characteristic of the 
transportation industry appears to be 
the competition that has recently per- 
vaded the whole industry. The task 
of administrative rate fixing is made 
markedly difficult by that competi- 
tion. The relationship of the rates of 
the agencies comprising the competing 
instrumentalities is of paramount 
importance to the private operator. 
When the success or the failure of com- 


In terms of the administrative problem, 
government operation of the industry offers 
no additional alternative. Under government 
operation, whatever end was sought, the means 
available would be either government rate fixing 
or some form of direct control of supply. 
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peting agencies and instrumentalities 
may be determined in an administra- 
tive tribunal, the frequency with which 
the authoritative control is invoked, 
and the difficulty of establishing 
proper rate relations, will throw ex- 
treme burdens on the administrative 
authority. Such control appears es- 
sentially inconsistent with the preser- 
vation of private ownership and 
operation of the industry. The incon- 
sistency will manifest itself in an ex- 
cessive regulatory burden. The pro- 
posed control of supply presents itself 
as an authoritative assistance wholly 
subordinate to the competitive control. 
Only when private enterprise persists 
in the attempt to increase transporta- 
tion facilities in the face of discour- 
agingly low returns does the control 
restrict the discretion and invalidate 
the judgment of the enterpriser. In 
. general, the control identifies itself 
with the interest of the transportation 
operator in the successful operation of 
his business, and with the interest of 
the shipper in an adequate transporta- 
tion service and in rate stability.14 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be observed 
briefiy that certain traditional controls 
may be advantageously continued and 
extended in use. Publication and ad- 
herence requirements have been laid 
` on the rail carriers in the past and are 
necessary to an open and informed 
competition. Shippers are thereby 
promised a certain measure of stability 
in rates, and personal discrimination 
is effectively controlled. In addition, 
the knowledge necessary to an intelli- 
gent choice is made available to ship- 


4 For an excellent theoretical analysis to which 
the foregoing argument owes a material debt, see 
Bruce Winton Knight, “Control of Investment 
versus Control of Return in the Regulation of 
Natural Monopolies,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, XLIV (1930), p. 263-285. 


pers. Adequate provision has been 
made for publicity for the rates of com- 
mon carriers by highway in the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. For the contract 
carrier, only publicity of minimum 
rates is required. Where the contract 
carrier is in actuality a “public” car- 
rier, the limited requirement is not ade- 
quate. Publicity for the charges of 
the inland waterway carrier is needed, 
and the publication of actual in place 
of maximum rates should be demanded 
of the coastal common carrier. 
Maximum rate regulation is now ap- 
plied unevenly over the competing 
carriers that make up the present na- 
tional transportation system. How- 
ever, the danger of monopoly charges 
is so small that extension of the control 
is not needed for the protection of the 
shipper. On the other hand, the re- 
stricted scope of the minimum rate 
control demands attention. With in- 
telligent competitive control of trans- 
portation supported by an effective 
control of supply, destructive rate cut- 
ting should not appear. For the pres- 
ent the minimum rate control may be 
needed, although after the industry ad- 
justs itself to the presence of the high- 
way carrier, the demands made on the 
control will be small. At this point, 
granting that there is value in commis- 
sion control of minimum rates, we 
certainly must recognize that mini- 
mum rate regulation for railway and 
highway carriers in many regions is 
meaningless and useless as long as 
coastal, intercoastal, and inland water- 
way carriers may reduce rates at will. 
Experience should show that the 
profit seeking of private management, 
once freed from extensive restraint, 
will produce adequate service at rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory rates. 
The interest of the shipper seems ably 
safeguarded by the presence of com- 
peting carriers. If the competitive 
control appears unable to prevent 
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overinvestment in transportation facil- 
ities, then some control of supply must 
be invoked to prevent rate instability 
that is injurious to the operator and 
to the shipper. 

In the preparation of daoa 
regulation, little consideration has 
been given to the current potentialities 
of competition. In part, that neglect 
is a result of the failure to recognizé the 
proper jurisdiction of regulation and 
the unequal restraints imposed on pri- 
vate management in the several trans- 
portation fields. Public regulation of 


transportation did not keep pace with 
the revolutionary change in transpor- 
tation techniques. The resulting com- 
petitive disorder was merely symp- 
tomatic, but was frequently accepted 
as proof of a functional failure. In ad- 
dition, the phenomenon of a forceful 
and widespread competition is new, 
and the necessary reconsideration of 
the essentials of regulatory policy is 
politically retarded by its difficulty. 
The piecémeal extension of traditional 
controls will aay appear more 
practicable. 
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The Problems of the Short Lines 


By CLARENCE A. MILLER 


NY consideration of the problems 
of the short line railroads neces- 
sarily requires an appreciation of their 
origin and the purpose they serve, as 
well as a description of them. The 
term “short liné railroad” has no accu- 
rate definition. Congressional com- 
mittees have frequently been told that 
it means a railroad that is “short in 
mileage or short in revenue or short in 
both.” Some railroads are short in 
mileage but have very substantial 
revenues, while others with consider- 
able mileage have very light revenues. 
As the term “short line railroad” is 
here used, it may be understood to be 
a railroad that is classified by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a 
Class IT or Class ITI carrier, has gross 
annual revenues of less than one mil- 
lion dollars, and is independently 
owned and operated, i.e., not a sub- 
sidiary of a Class I carrier. Switch- 
ing and terminal carriers, as well as 
road haul carriers, are included. 

At the present time, according to 
the most recently issued statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, there are between 500 and 550 
such roads reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as being en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. These 
roads operate something in excess of 
fifteen thousand miles of first main 
line track, and serve in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve thousand communities 
and industries. In many cases they 
furnish the only rail transportation 
available to a large territory. 

A great majority of the short lines 
which have been constructed in this 
country were pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the territory served. But for 
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them, only a part of our presently 
developed mine, forest, and agricul- 
tural resources would have been pos- 
sible. The great majority of them 
have penetrated territories not other- 
wise served by rail ‘carriers, and which 
the larger railroads would not build 
into because they could not be assured 
that the financial results would be 
profitable. 


INCLUSION IN THE Great SYSTEMS 


At first these short lines were dis- 
tinctly local in character, but as time 
has passed they have felt with increas- 
ing consciousness their part in the na- 
tional transportation system. It is 
interesting to recall that when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a member of the. 
House of Representatives, in 1848, 
and had occasion to go from Washing- 
ton to Massachusetts to deliver some 
campaign addresses, it was necessary 
for him to use three different lines of 
railroad between Philadelphia and 
Jersey City. These lines are now 
parts of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Later, when he was returning from 
Springfield, Illinois, and traveling be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo, he had to 
use seven different lines of railroad, 
these separate roads now constituting 
a part of the New York Central Sys- 
tem. 

It has been stated that at one time 
there were in excess of eight thousand 
of these so-called short line railroads. 
More than sixty-five hundred of them 
have been consolidated into the great 
railroad systems of the country. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad System in- 
cludes more than six hundred inde- 
pendently constructed and operated 
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pioneer short line railroads. The 
New York Central has included more 
than four hundred of them in its sys- 
tem. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road has acquired more than two hun- 
dred and fifty in the makeup of its 
system. The Missouri Pacific Lines, 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, and many others include a 
large number of once independent 
short lines. Practically every rail- 
road system today has included them 
to a greater or less extent. 

Besides the transportation of purely 
local traffic, the short line railroads 
play an important part in originating 
and delivering traffic for the large 
railroad systems. According to an ex- 
hibit filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a case of com- 
paratively recent handling, about 55 
per cent of the eastbound transconti- 
nental tonnage and about 20 per cent 
of the westbound transcontinental 
tonnage originates and terminates on 
branch lines or short lines in trans- 
continental territory. About 47.5 
per cent of all the transcontinental 
traffic is originated or delivered by 
short lines and branch lines. 

No railroad today, either large or 
small, is completely self-sustaining in 
that it originates and delivers on its 
own rails sufficient traffic to keep it in 
existence. In their economic necessi- 
ties the small roads and the large roads 
are closely bound together, and any 
loss of traffic suffered by the short 
lines has an adverse effect upon the 
volume of traffic and the financial 
operation of the trunk lines. 

One of the great problems faced by 
Congress during the consideration of 
the legislation which eventuated in 
the Transportation Act of 1920 was 
the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could not make 
rates which would produce just and 
reasonable returns for the small rail- 


roads without giving the benefit of 
such rates to the larger and stronger 
roads, with the result that the strong 
roads would earn more than what 
Congress regarded as a fair return. 
If the large roads were limited to a 
fair return only, then the small roads 
could not, on the same scale of rates, 
earn enough to continue in existence. 


Provisions ror Suort Line Roaps 


In order to enable the short line 
railroads to continue in, and function 
as a part of, the national transporta- 
tion system, Congress made special 
provisions in the Transportation Act 
of 1920 for the solution of their diffi- 
culties. Among these were: 

1. A direction that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prepare and 
adopt a plan for the consolidation of 
the railway properties of the conti- 
nental United States into a limited 
number of systems, so that the short 
and weak roads could be combined 
with the strong systems; 

2. A direction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to divide the 
joint rates between the participating 
carriers in such a way that the short 
and weak roads might benefit by re- 
ceiving an adequate portion of the 
rates prescribed by the Commission; 

3. An amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates, 
and to route traffic so as to enable the 
short lines to acquire traffic that 
would enable them to continue in op- 
eration until such time as they were 
consolidated with the larger systems; 

4. A provision that one half of the 
so-called excess earnings of the car- 
riers should be recaptured by the Gov- 
ernment, and the funds used for the 
benefit of the short lines, through 
loans and the purchase and lease of 
equipment. 
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Unfortunately, for one reason or an- 
other, these provisions failed to ac- 
complish the purpose sought by Con- 
gress, i.e., the preservation of the short 
line railroads as a part of our national 
transportation system. Many of 
them have been forced to abandon 
operations. From the enactment of 
the Transportation Act, in 1920, to the 
present time, 184 short line railroads 
have been entirely abandoned. A 
number of these roads were aban- 
doned because of the exhaustion of 
the traffic they were originally con- 
structed to transport. A large num- 
ber of them, however, have been 
abandoned by reason of the competi- 
tion of the unregulated motor carriers. 


COMPETITORS 


During the past decade thousands 
of miles of well-paved highways have 
been built, and they are traversed by 
millions of motor vehicles. Short line 
railroads have suffered more from the 
competition of highway motor carriers 
than have the larger roads, by reason 
of the shortness of their haul and the 
fact that they are not able to recoup 
on long haul traffic the losses sus- 
tained by the deprivation of their 
short haul traffic. 

Not only are these roads subjected 
to the competition of the highway 
motor carriers, which for all practical 
purposes are yet unregulated, but they 
have suffered the loss of traffic to in- 
land waterway carriers, whose compe- 
tition becomes daily more intense. 
They have, in common with all rail- 
roads, lost a large amount of coal 
traffic because of the transportation 
of fuel oil and natural gas by pipe line. 

The loss of traffic to these unregu- 
lated highway and waterway competi- 
tors is felt the more keenly by reason 
of presently existing limitations upon 
the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant relief. 


There are many instances in which 
the short line railroads should, in the 
public interest, be a part of through 
routes, but they are prevented from 
such participation for the reason that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under Section 15 (4) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, cannot de- 
prive a carrier of its long haul on any 
traffic once coming into its possession. 
Another handicapping feature of the 
law is the long-and-short-haul clause 
of Section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. This provision has proved 
especially oppressive to the short line 
railroads because of the difficulties 
and expense of obtaining relief from 
its provisions. Both of these items 
frequently make it impossible for the 
short lines to compete with the water 
carriers. 


GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 


There are many Federal statutes 
affecting the obligations of the so- 
called land grant railroads which re- 
quire the carriage of Government 
traffic at less than commercial rates. 
It is the policy and the practice of the 
Government to use a land grant rate- 
making road wherever possible, re- 
gardless of delay, unless competing 
carriers have equalized these land 
grantrates. By equalization is meant 
the entering into agreements to divide 
the cost between themselves and 
shrink their commercial revenues suf- 
ficiently to equalize the lowest rate 
available to the Government. The 
short lines, generally speaking, are not 
land grant roads, but, with few excep- 
tions, in order to handle any Govern- 
ment traffic, they must become parties 
to the equalization agreement. This 
results in a shrinkage of their revenue 
on an average of about 20 per cent. 

The enormous additions to com- 
merce moving under Government 
bills of lading, due to the many activi- 
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ties of the Federal Government, have 
seriously interrupted the ordinary 
channels of trade in fuel, food, and 
construction materials. The neces- 
sity for the short lines to equalize their 
rates to meet the land grant rates on 
this traffic in order to participate in 
it has, of course, an adverse effect 
upon their revenues. Again, in order 
to participate in such traffic the short 
lines have another hurdle to overcome. 
There is a predilection among many 
people, including officers and em- 
ployees responsible for the routing of 
Government traffic, against putting 
more than a minimum number of car- 
riers in any route. This is based upon 
a conviction, often erroneous, that a 
through route with the least number 
of lines is to be preferred over one com- 
prising a larger number of carriers. 


Various HANDICAPS 


As to traffic originated by them and 
turned over to connecting trunk lines, 
and as to traffic received from the 
trunk lines for delivery to consignees, 
the short lines are put to a considera- 
ble originating and handling expense, 
which is frequently not compensated 
for through a fair division of the 
revenues on this traffic. The expense 
of a so-called “divisions case” before 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
together with the failure to obtain 
satisfactory results in a number of 
cases, has deterred the short lines from 
attempting to obtain what in many 
instances is believed by them to be 
their fair share of the revenues derived 
from the traffic. 

The short lines, like the larger roads, 
are eternally handicapped by the at- 
titude which the public assumes to- 
ward them in the way of taxes, and 
assessments for public improvements, 
such as highway grade crossing elimi- 
nations, and so forth. Many Federal 
and state regulations unnecessarily 
increase the cost of their operation. 

Due to their inability to deposit the 
required collateral as security, the 
short lines have had comparatively 
little success in borrowing money from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or the Public Works Administra- 
tion. That so large a percentage of 
them have been able to continue in 
operation during the years of the gen- 
eral economic depression in the light 
of the failure of the plan adopted by 
Congress for their continuation and 
preservation is convincing evidence of 
the service they render the public, and 
of the vital part they play in the na- 
tional transportation system. 


Clarence A. Miller is General Counsel of The 
American Short Line Railroad Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is the author of “The Legislative 
Evolution of the Interstate Commerce Act” (1930), 
and a number of legal articles dealing with inter- 


state commerce law. 


Railways and Highways: Finance, Taxation, ` 
and Subsidy 


By C. S. Duncan 


HERE are five great transporta- 
; tion agencies in this country to- 
day competing for the available traffic. 
Each one has its distinct physical 
characteristics, its own peculiar ap- 
peal, and its inherent advantages and 
disadvantages. For the purpose of 
this discussion, I shall set to one side 
three of these agencies, namely, pipe 
lines, waterways, and airlines. There 
remain railways and highways as 
transport agencies which are definitely 
competing for both freight and pas- 
senger traffic. ` 
While the subject is thus limited for 
the present purpose, I feel impelled to 
state that in my judgment no sound 
national transportation policy can 
ever be achieved until all five agencies 
receive unified consideration and con- 
sistent treatment. They have de- 
veloped independently, and little or no 
regard has been given to their inter- 
relationship. That is the primary 
reason we are in the present condition, 
with an oversupply of transport facili- 
ties, especially along the main lines of 
traffic. 


Revation or Ramways 
AND HicHwayYs 


Railways and highways, as agen- 
cies of transportation, have passed 
through three fairly distinct stages in 
their relation one to the other. The 
first stage may be termed the period 
of highway neglect, and extends from 
turnpikes to the Good Roads Move- 
ment at the beginning of the present 
century. There followed fifteen or 
twenty years during which the horse 
and buggy was being displaced by 
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automobile and bus, the horse-drawn 
wagon and truck was being displaced 
by the motor truck, and road improve- 
ment got under way. It was the stage 
of no competition. Came then a brief 
period of five to ten years during 
which apprehension was lulled to sleep 
by the argument that highway de- 
velopment and the motor vehicle in- 
dustry gave railroads more traffic than 
was taken away from them. This 
may be called the “More Traffic Pe- 
riod.” The three years 1926 to 1928, 
inclusive, mark the transition to an- 
other stage at which we now are, 
namely, the period of competition, 
duplication, and surplus facilities. 

In this last stage, attention has been 
directed with growing intensity upon 
the conditions of competition between 
railways and highways. Among the 
questions raised in this connection no 
ones are more important, more diffi- 
cult to answer, more in need of a true 
answer, than: (a) the amount and 
source of funds for capital and main- 
tenance expenditures; (b) the relative 
burden of taxation; and (c) the 
amount, if any, of subsidy. 


FInANnce 


Corresponding facilities are found in 
both railway and highway operations. 
Both must have a right-of-way, an im- 
proved roadway with accessorial facili- 
ties and equipment for carrying traffic. 
Every one of these elements obviously 
costs money. 

The total sum, representing for rail- 
roads the right-of-way, the roadway 
and bridges—i.e., way and fixed struc- 
tures—is, say, around 12.5 billion to 
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13 billion dollars, or approximately 
one half of the total investment of 26 
billions. The investment is fixed and 
frozen solid. The right-of-way con- 
tains about four million acres, valued 
recently at three billion dollars. 
There remain, then, in the roadway 
‘and structures eight or nine billions 
more. 

The three milion miles of rural 
highways have in their rights-of-way 
about 19,150,000 acres, valued by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1922 at 850 
million dollars. City streets occupy 
about 1,318,000 acres, valued by the 
same authorities, as of the same date, 
at $8,250,000,000. The capital out- 
lay in improved roadway for rural 
highways has not.been less than 10 bil- 
lion dollars since 1921, and if city 
streets be added, the total sum will ex- 
ceed the capital investment in road- 
way for railways made during the past 
hundred years. 


Maintenance and equipment invest- 
ment 


These roadways for both agencies 
must be maintained, and maintenance 
costs money. In the period 1921- 
1931, Class I railways expended over 
8.5 billion dollars: for maintenance of 
way and structures. For the same 
period, maintenatice expenditures on 
rural roads were over 5 billion dollars, 
and expenditures for maintaining 
streets in cities of 2,500 population and 
over were more than 1.75 billion dol- 
lars. If the smaller towns are in- 
cluded, the figure for maintenance of 
city streets is about 3 billion dollars. 

The remaining investment for both 
railways and highways is in the carry- 
ing facilities. While this figure is 
estimated at about one half of the 
total investment for railways, the in- 
vestment for highways is only a guess. 
An equal figure to that of railways 


would represent an average of five 
hundred dollars per unit of equipment 
on the highways. 

There are bonds outstanding in the 
hands of the public against way and 
structures for railways, and equipment 
trust notes against the carrying 
facilities. The former represent $9,- 
742,700,000 in mortgage bonds, $924,- 
000,000 in collateral trust bonds, 
$319,600,000 in income bonds, and 
$845,800,000 in miscellaneous obliga- 
tions; and the latter represent $621,- 
326,000 in equipment trust notes. 
These figures are for the year 1934. 
There were highway bonds outstand- 
ing as of 1930 of approximately $3,- 
000,000,000, and city street improve- 
ment bonds of approximately $1,736,- 


(000,000. 


Financial responsibility 

These are huge sums of money, and 
a tremendous financial responsibility 
rests somewhere. This responsibility 
should be traced back to its source for 
each agency in.order to determine the 
relative financial and credit situation 
for each. 

For railways, out of the four million 
acres in rights-of-way, some 658, 000 
acres, valued at 87 million dollars, 
were granted by some unit of govern- 
ment. In so far as this granted acre- 
age is within the Federal land grants, 
it becomes a part of those conditions 
whereby 50 per cent of commercial 
charges on government materials and 
troops and 20 per cent on government 
mail is taken off. Funds for the rest 
had to be secured from private sources. 
For highway rights-of-way, generally, 
there has been a grant or easement. 
In recent years many counties have 
had to purchase lands for the rights- 
of-way for new roads. It is, however, 
all public property. The same holds 
true of city streets. 

The roadway for railways is an in- 
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vestment of private funds furnished 
by private investors. The financial 
risk with respect to all this investment 
reaches back to that private investor. 
The credit standing of the investment, 
` therefore, depends directly upon the 
earnings of the property, for the pri- 
vate investor expects to get a return 
on the investment and, ultimately, re- 
payment of the principal. Bonds 
and stocks issued against such invest- 
ment have a standing with the pri- 
vate investor, therefore, in direct re- 
lation to earnings. When these are 
good, the standing of the securities 
is good. When bad, credit standing 
declines. 

For the capital investment in im- 
proved highways, funds have been 
furnished by some government unit. 
This investment is a public invest- 
ment. Ultimately, some government 
unit is responsible for all funds, for 
capital outlay, and for maintenance. 
It has been pointed out that there are 
outstanding large amounts of highway 
bonds and city street improvement 
bonds. No private investor is respon- 
sible for the payment of principal and 
interest on such outstanding securi- 
ties. No earnings from a transporta- 
tion facility determine the standing of 
these securities in the private money 
markets. The private investor pur- 
chases such bonds not on the basis of 
the earning capacity of a transporta- 
tion agency but on the credit standing 
of that government unit, whether 
state, county, or municipality, issuing 
the bonds. 


Financing of equipment 

Many of the units of power and 
equipment on the railroads have been 
financed up to, say, 75 per cent of their 
cost by equipment trust notes, gen- 
erally running over a period of fifteen 
years. Ina sense, this is a method of 
installment payment for locomotives 


and cars. So rare, however, are the 
instances of repossession under, this 
method of financing that the recent 
action by the Florida East Coast 
Railway stands out prominently. 
Motor equipment for operation on the 
highways is frequently purchased on 
the basis of installment payments. 
Such units of equipment are much less 
expensive than those for railways, and 
are supposed to be amortized within 
a period of eighteen months for the 
smaller units. Repossession is far 
more frequent. Transportation re- 
sponsibilities correspond from this fi- 
nancial point of view between carry- 
ing facilities on railways and carrying 
facilities on highways. In both cases, 
private funds from private investors 
carry the responsibility. 


Results of difference in responsibility 

There is, in my opinion, a pro- 
foundly important matter for consid- 
eration to be developed from this situ- 
ation. There is here one essential 
difference between private enterprise 
and government enterprise. There is 
here competition between private 
credit and public credit. One is on 
the basis of earnings and profits; the 
other is on the basis of the taxing 
power of the government. Were the 
motor vehicle operations affected 
when the State of Arkansas failed to 
meet the payments on outstanding 
highway bonds? Certainly in no such 
direct fashion as .a railway is affected 
when it fails to meet corresponding 
obligations. Whatever may .be the 
revenues derived by government from 
special fees and imposts on motor ve- 
hicle operations, finally the property 
of all the people within the govern- 
ment unit that incurred.the debt has 
a lien placed upon it. 

And in this connection it should 
be pointed out that, as far as credit 
standing is concerned, for the great 
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fixed investment in right-of-way and 
roadway, private capital has under- 
written the investment for railways, 
while the government has underwrit- 
ten it for the highways. In this de- 
pression, with greatly reduced avail- 
able traffic and an increasing diversion 
of traffic from railroads, private credit 
for them has been crippled. On the 
other hand, private credit for invest- 
ment in right-of-way and roadway 
improvement as to highways has been 
stone dead since the days of the turn- 
pike. 

Curiously enough, also, the fact that 
the government treasury is the source 
of funds for highway improvement 
classifies such improvements as public 
works, a popular field for expending 
public money for unemployment re- 
lief, apparently with no regard to the 
obvious fact that such publicly pro- 
vided improvements are used by pri- 
vate enterprise for private profit, in 
competition with another agency not 
so favored. ; 

If railways had been treated in the 
same fashion as highways with respect 
to sources of funds and financial re- 
sponsibility, there never would have 
been a single cloud in the sky of credit 
for them. 

The practical significance of this 
difference in source of funds and in 
resulting financial responsibility may 
be concretely illustrated. The first 
case under the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, for the granting of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
was in connection with the Pan- 
American Bus Lines, which sought 
authorization to continue its opera- 
tions as a common carrier of pas- 
sengers and baggage between New 
York City and Miami, Florida, over a 
highway route 1,442 miles in length. 
What financial obligations were re- 
quired to inaugurate a common carrier 
passenger service over a road more 


than fourteen hundred miles long? 
The record shows that the 

applicant owns no station facilities. It 
uses facilities which are owned by other 
carriers and agents which sell its tickets on 
a commission basis, and facilities which are 
provided by hotels, restaurants and other 
places at which it stops en route. 

The record also shows the total of 
expenditures and obligations of this 
company up to June 1, 1935, as 
$25,000, and from that date to date of 
application, a little more than $18,000. 
This applicant had had no concern 
for, no financial participation in, no 
financial responsibility for, the four- 
teen hundred miles of expensively im- 
proved highways which he intended to 
use. They were’ there before he in- 
augurated service. They will remain 
and be maintained regardless of his 
use. They were constructed out of 
taxes, maintained out of taxes, and 
sustained by public credit. He was 
able, therefore, to establish a common 
carrier service over ‘a fourteen-hun- 
dred-mile route by expenditures and 
obligations of $43,000. This is “trans- 
portation by taxation.” 


TAXATION 


Because these two agencies are 
competitive, the relative tax burden 
becomes important. Confusion and 
uncertainty surround this question. 
Confusion arises from the situation 
described in the preceding section. 
Every payment, of whatever kind it 
may be, by motor vehicle operators is 
generally called a tax. There is, of 
course, no way under present condi- 
tions for these operators to pay any 
part of highway costs except through 
some form of fees, taxes, or imposts. 
Obviously, the sum total of these vari- 
ous payments should not be compared 
with railroad property taxes. Prop- 
erty tax should be compared with 
property tax. Charges for highway 
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improvement and maintenance are 
comparable only with costs of invest- 
ment in and maintenance of way and 
structures for railways. 

If the sum total of these fees, taxes, 


and imposts which are expended for 


highway improvement and mainte- 
nance is inadequate to meet in full the 
costs which should be paid, there is, 
then, a subsidy. This is a matter 
which I desire to discuss later, but be- 
fore passing it over I want to record 
my personal judgment with respect to 
the fairest and most effective method 
of securing the required funds. 
Registration fees should be returned 
to their original purpose, namely, pay- 
ment of costs incurred in identifying 
ownership and equipment units and 
in the necessary supervision and polic- 
ing of operations. All other costs for 
commercial operations should be im- 
posed on the basis of a ton-mile tax. 
Gasoline taxes might be retained for 
passenger automobiles. . 

Is the property tax levied against 
motor vehicle operations relatively 
fair? It should be said in answer that 
a fair principle is accepted in most 
states. Property taxes are paid on 
assessed values of motor vehicles and 
accessorial property. A study by the 
Bureau of Public Roads for 1932 esti- 
mated a total of property taxes on 
motor vehicles at $35,800,000. This 
figure seems low for more than 24 mil- 
lion units of property, being an aver- 
age of less than $1.50 per unit. There 
are fourteen states that omit property 
taxes altogether and substitute license 
fees therefor, which, however, do not 
go for the support of government but 
for highway improvement and main- 
tenance. 

It would appear to be a sound con- 
clusion to draw that a fair property 
tax principle is generally accepted in 
all states except those which have 
fees-in-lieu, but that the motor vehicle 


has made use of its flexibility in escap- 
ing the tax assessor. 


Highways untaxed and aided 


On that gredt fixed investment in 
roadway improvement there is no tax. 
It is government property. If there 
had been a tax equivalent to that for 
railways (1.75 per cent), an accumu- 
lated charge in the period since 1921 
would amount to at least one billion 
dollars. Relief from such a charge is 
an important factor, obviously, in the 
competitive relationship. It is no 
comfort, however, to a competitor not 
so relieved for anyone to declare that 
of course the government does not pay 
interest or taxes to itself. 

There has been also Federal aid to 
highway improvement each year be- 
ginning with 1917. This has con- 
sisted of both cash and materials. 
The total money equivalent to date is 
3.5 billion dollars. Attempts have 
been made to match against this sub- 
sidy both war taxes in the form of 
excises from 1918 to 1927 on automo- 
bile vehicles and parts, and the excise 
taxes reassessed in 1932, including a 
one-cent gasoline tax. The war tax 
ran also, for a shorter period, against 
other forms of transportation and com- 
munication. To match this against 
Federal aid would be to relieve high- 
way transport and the motor vehicle 
industry generally from all contribu- 
tions in support of war expenses. The 
more recent excise tax is not levied for 
highway cost but for government sup- 
port, and applies, as far as oil and 
gasoline are concerned, to all users, 
including the railroads. It corre- 
sponds to excise taxes on tobacco 
and cosmetics. An equivalent tax 
on roadway investment is now run- 
ning at about 175 million dollars 
annually. l 

This relief from corresponding tax 
costs for highways by a benevolent 
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` government, I count as a subsidy. 
Obviously, it is a substantial amount. 


SUBSIDY 


To the extent that there is a use of 
a public facility, by an individual as 
a private citizen or by a private enter- 
prise, for which there is not imposed 
an adequate payment for that use and 
in proportion to that use, there is a 
subsidy. This principle should be 
kept entirely distinct from the ques- 
tion of justification. A subsidy may 
be justified or it may not be justified. 
In either case, it is a subsidy. Thus, 
the railroads have been paying -prop- 
erty or in-lieu taxes to the amount of 
approximately $45,000,000 annually 
for the improvement of rural roads. 
While they may have been dissatis- 
fied with the total amount of taxes as- 
sessed against them, they have not, to 
my knowledge, opposed the diversion 
of some of these taxes to this purpose 
so long as the improvement was made 
on farm-to-market roads. They prob- 
ably expected a recompense in in- 
creased traffic. Their silent acquies- 
cence stopped at the point where these 
taxes were used to improve and main- 
tain roads for the use of their com- 
petitors. 

This is a distinction which I ap- 
prove. It seems to me to mark the 
line of a fair demarcation between a 
justified and an unjustified subsidy. 
But in both cases, it is a subsidy. 


Contributions of local roads 


It is generally admitted that these 
toads to market, as distinguished 
from the main state roads, are likewise 
useful to highway operation over those 
main roads. There is therefore just 
as much justification for motor ve- 
hicle operators on the main roads, and 
most assuredly for commercial motor 
vehicle operators, to contribute a cor- 
responding, fair proportion to the im- 


provement and maintenance of these 
so-called local roads. But we find 
that on the contrary, the highway in- 
terests, including the manufacturers 
of motor vehicles, the oil industry, and 
the road-building industry, aided and 
abetted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, hold the position that opera- 
tions on these roads to market should 
contribute their special fees, taxes, 
and imposts toward the construction 
and maintenance of the main roads. 
The Bureau of Public Roads has | 
stated this position most succinctly, 
as follows: 

But, how are the lesser roads to be built 
if all the motor vehicle’s contribution is de- 
voted to the main state highways? The 
answer is: By means of taxes on land. 


I hold that whatever contribution 
is made by operations on these lesser 
roads (and it is’ substantial) is a 
subsidy and an unjustified subsidy to 
those highway operations on the main 
state roads which compete with rail- 
ways. The Bureau of Public Roads 
made a highway traffic survey in the 
State of Michigan which showed that 
operations on these “lesser roads,” on 
a mileage basis, were equal to one half 
of the operations on the main state 
roads. 


Contributions of city streets 
In the same way, highway interests 


‘and the Bureau of Public Roads hold 


that, with minor exceptions of all such 
streets as are a segment of a through 
route, for which a proportion of costs 
should be paid out of special motor 
vehicle contributions, all such fees, 
taxes, and imposts as accrue against 
operations on city streets should go to 
the main state roads. The Michigan 
survey showed that over 49 per cent 
of total motor vehicle operations took 
place on city streets. Approximately 
one half of the fees and certainly more 
than one half of the gasoline taxes, due 
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to less mileage per gallon, accrued, 
therefore, on city streets. To the ex- 
tent that they were diverted there 
was a subsidy, and in my opinion an 
unjustified subsidy, to operations on 
the main state roads. 


Inequitable allocation of costs 


The broad hiatus between direct fi- 
nancial responsibility for highway in- 
vestment and maintenance and the 
fees, taxes, and imposts which an in- 
dividual operator pays, leaves a wide 
opportunity for such an individual to 
escape costs incurred to provide facili- 
ties for him. This is particularly true 
of the larger vehicles which require 
more expensive roadway, lower grades, 
and flatter curves. In no state, to my 
knowledge, has a proper allocation of 
costs between motor vehicles of differ- 
ent sizes and weights been made. A 
ton-mile tax would tend to correct this 
inequity. y 

Tf, then, the principle be applied to 
highway operation, that each should 
pay for its use and in proportion to 
use, and that costs should be allocated 


in accordance with the proportion in- 
curred in behalf of each class on the 
basis of size and weight, and granting 
the entire right-of-way as well as a 
per capita expenditure for highway 
improvement prior to motor vehicle 
development, my calculations show 
for 1932 subsidies as follows: + 


Automobiles and equivalent trucks.. $ 12.87 


8- to 20-passenger busses........... 398.23 
Busses over 20 passengers.......... 614.98 
3- to 5-ton trucks...........-..005 708.17 
Trucks over 5 tons..........000008 1,310.54 


The total subsidy to highway opera- 
tions for that year was approximately 
$595,000,000. 

In addition, the government, through 
its various units, has subsidized the 
highways with public credit because 
private credit did not exist. 

These inequalities as to finance, 
taxation, and subsidy are in effect 
today. They tend to make chaotic 
the entire transportation situation. 
A proper remedy should be devised 
and applied. 

*For method of calculation ef. Highway 
Competition, July 1935. 
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Highway Taxation: Present Status and Probable 
Future Trends 


By Roy F. Brrrron 


HE field of motor vehicle taxation 
is a veritable jungle. Even those 
of us who have spent the best part of 
a lifetime in close contact with motor 
transport find it difficult to-thread our 
way through the intricacies of this 
jungle. The reason is not far to seek. 
The development of motor trans- 
port is comparatively new, as institu- 
tions and economic phenomena are 
ordinarily regarded. It caught the 
usually wary tax collectors off guard, 
but once they realized the lustiness of 
the new industry, the scramble for 
taxes became widespread, fast, and 
furious. Hence, we cannot expect 
logic, uniformity, or the scientific ap- 
plication of formule in the incidence 
of motor vehicle taxation. 
Automotive taxes are of two kinds. 
First, there are a variety of taxes paid 
by automotive facilities to the various 
agencies of government for the support 
of government—corporation taxes, 
capital stock taxes, income taxes, real 
estate taxes, personal property taxes, 
and soon. As to the last two classes, 
private and public garages, gasoline 
filling stations, bus and truck termi- 
nals, and other structures used in con- 
nection with the operation of motor 
vehicles have brought to the assess- 
ment rolls millions of dollars of taxable 
property. In view of the fact that 
highway transport ranks among the 
leaders and gives work and wages to 
some twelve out of every hundred per- 
sons gainfully employed in the United 
States, we can readily appreciate that 
these tax contributions to the general 
support of government must be enor- 
mous. 
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Second, there are the taxes specially 
levied on the owners and operators of 
motor vehicles for the sole reason that 
they are owners and operators of such 
vehicles. These are the highway 
taxes, and it is with the present status 
and the probable future trends of 
these, that this article deals. 


Four Puasss or Roan Bumpine 
EvoLUTION 


There is an impression abroad that 
road building and maintenance as a 
responsibility of organized govern- 
ment is a new thing, for which the 
motor vehicle alone is responsible. It 
is important to take cognizance of this 
fallacy because it has given birth to 
all kinds of wild assumptions, particu- 
larly the untenable assumption that 
the motor vehicle should bear the 
majòr cost of the construction and 
maintenance of all roads and streets, 
without reference to other beneficiaries 
of these thoroughfares or ability of the 
motor owner himself to pay. 

Now as a matter of historical fact, 
there have been several fairly well de- 
fined phases of road evolution in the 
United States.! 

First, long before the organization 
of the Federal Government there was 
a good deal of long-distance travel by 
road. Stage-coach routes were estab- 
lished, and the states in many cases 
participated in the financing and the 
regulation of these. 

Second, the setting up of the Fed- 


1 Harold G. Moulton and associates, The 
American Transportation Problem (Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1933, 915 
pp.), p. 527. 
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eral Government brought a further 
development of the idea of highways 
as a matter of national and state con- 
cern, as is witnessed by the fact that 
between 1808 and 1836 the Congress 
appropriated $6,759,257 for the con- 
struction of the National Highway ? 
originally intended to be built from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to St. Louis, 
Missouri. This was clearly a forecast 
of our present Federal participation 
in highway construction. It is also 
true that a number of military roads 
were surveyed and some of them con- 
structed and maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government. Here again was a 
forecast of the so-called military pri- 
ority highways definitely marked by 
the War Department on our main 
trunk line road system today. 

Third, the advent of the railroads 
interfered with the development of 
highways on a state or national scale, 
and the administration and financial 
responsibility for roads became largely 
a matter of local and land service con- 
cern. However, even during this pe- 
riod, the idea of roads as a state re- 
sponsibility for the general weal was 
far from dead, as is proved by the New 
Jersey State Aid Act passed in 1891 
(before the advent of- the automo- 
bile), which in the preamble said that 
as roads were for the convenience 
of the citizens of the entire state, 
“the expense of constructing perma- 
nently improved roads may be rea- 
sonably imposed upon the state and 
upon the counties in which they are 
located.” 

Fourth, the coming of the motor 
vehicle brought a pressing demand for 
a new type of improved highway, in- 
volving much greater expenditure for 
construction, and it was out of this 
need that there evolved the idea of 


? National Highway Users Conference, Military 
Roads (Washington, D. C., 1935) , 20 pp. mimeo. 
8 Ibid. 


special taxes on motor owners for 
highway purposes. One curious thing 
about the growth of this theory and 
its acceptance is that the motor own- 
ers themselves were not only in the 
van of the agitation for better roads, 
but were also the prime sponsors of 
special taxes on themselves to pay for 
the cost. Let us not forget, however, 
that the idea of governmental respon- 
sibility for highway facilities had been 
established long before this last and 
newest phase. 


ORIGIN or REGISTRATION Fer 


The first special impost was the reg- 
istration or license fee. Like Topsy, 
it just grew. Originally it was in- 
tended not as a revenue measure but 
as a means of defraying the expense 
of registering and the identification 
of motor vehicles under the police 
power. The first registration law was 
enacted in the State of, New York in 
1901. By 1914 all the states had 
provided for the registration of motor 
vehicles, and after many legal battles 
it had been definitely established that 
registration fees could be levied in an 
amount exceeding the cost of adminis- 
tration, that is, to produce revenue. 
We find that by 1914 some 90 per cent 
of the total revenue was applied to 
purposes of road maintenance and 
construction. 

To begin with, the registration fee . 
was usually imposed on a flat basis, — 
the rates ranging from one to two or 
three dollars per vehicle. But as the 
revenue idea gained ascendancy the 
basis of the fee changed, and almost 
every possible kind of formula was 
used in determining the cost of license 
or registration fee in the various states 
—horse power, piston displacement, 
gross weight, wheel base, original cost, 
valuation at time of registration, and 
what not—with the natural result that 
neither the rate nor the basis of com- 
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putation was the same in any two 
states.* 

In 1935, the average per vehicle 
registration fee for the country as a 
whole was $12.32, while the total col- 
lections from this source amounted to 
$322,777,000. 


Tue GASOLINE Tax 


With the increasing demand for bet- 
ter highways and the increasing cost, 
it became apparent that the registra- 
tion fee alone was not enough to meet 
needs. In 1919 the first gasoline tax 
was enacted in the State of Oregon. 
No other tax in state history, from the 
standpoint of both productivity and 
universality of coincidence, reached 
the proportions of the gasoline tax in 
so short a period of time. At the end 
of 1929 every state and the District of 
Columbia were levying a tax upon 
gasoline. More recently other gov- 
ernmental agencies, Federal, local, and 
municipal, have also imposed such 
taxes. 

As is the case with the registration 
fee, the gasoline tax varies from state 
to state. Two states and the District 
of Columbia have a two-cent rate; 
eleven states have a three-cent rate: 
seventeen, a four-cent rate; ten, a five- 
cent rate; five, a six-cent rate; one, a 
six-and-one-half-cent rate; while two 
states, Tennessee and Florida, have a 
seven-cent rate. 

The weighted average of the state 
gasoline tax is approximately 3.8 
cents per gallon. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the Federal gasoline 
tax of one cent a gallon and of 
gasoline taxes levied by municipali- 
ties and counties in some of the states. 
The over-all weighted average for the 
country as a whole as of July 1, 1936 


‘James W. Martin, “The Motor Vehicle Reg- 
istration License,” Bulletin of the National Tax 
Association, Vol. XII, No. 7 (April 1927), pp. 
198-196. 


was approximately 4.8 cents a gallon, 
equivalent to a retail sales tax of more 
than 30 per cent on a commodity with- 
out which highway transport would 
come to a complete standstill in one 
day. 

The state per vehicle gas tax in 1935 
was $23.64, and the total net earnings 
of the state governments from this 
source was $619,677,000. 


Four GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Levy Srecrat Motor Taxes 


Not the least noteworthy fact about 
the special motor tax levies is the ex- 
tent to which various agencies of 
government have entered the field. 
Much has been said in recent years 
about duplicate taxation, but no- 
where is this trend exhibited more than 
in the motor tax field. It is not a 
question of duplicate, but rather a 
question of triplicate and quadrupli- 
cate taxation. Every state govern- 
ment is imposing registration fees and 
gasoline taxes; many counties are im- 
posing such taxes; some municipalities 
have their local registration and gaso- 
line taxes under one guise or another; 
and to top the pyramid, the ‘Federal 
Government levies a special excise tax 
on motor vehicles, accessories, tires, 
tubes, oil, and gasoline. 

This Federal tax is entirely different 
from the war excise taxes, which fell 
on automotive products as they did 
on other commodities. It was first 
enacted in 1932 as an emergency 
measure in the interest of a balanced 
budget, and for one year. The tax 
has been reénacted year after year. 
All highway user interests and many 
state governments are strongly op- 
posed to this incursion of the Federal 
Government into the field of special 
motor taxation. While it is a special 
levy, it is not a highway tax. There is 
no relationship whatever in history or 
logic between these Federal taxes on 
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motor transport and Federal aid for 
road construction. The Federal aid 
policy was not, at its inception or 
since, predicated on a special impost 
on one class of citizen, but was con- 
ceived in the interest of national uni- 
fication, the military exigencies of the 
nation, and the facilitation of a great 
governmental function—the distribu- 
tion of the mail. 

In 1935 the Federal Government 
collected from automotive taxes. on 
gasoline, oil, passenger cars (including 


busses), trucks, tires and tubes, and, 


accessories, $259,275,000, or $9.89 per 
registered vehicle. 

With so many taxing agencies op- 
erating in this particular field, it is next 
to impossible to secure either uni- 
formity of incidence as to rates, or ad- 
herence to the theory that the revenue 
from such levies should be devoted to 
the only purpose that gives them justi- 
fication—road construction and road 
maintenance. Manifestly, simplifica- 
tion is urgent, and the first move 
should be to confine to the states and 
the states alone the power to impose 
special highway taxes on motor ve- 
hicles. 

The status and the weight of the 
various special taxes, imposed on mo- 
tor vehicles by the various agencies of 
government is shown in the following 
tabulation: 5 


Year 1935 


State gasoline taxes ..........++5 $619,678,000 
State registration fees ........... ~ 280,438,000 


Special motor carrier fees ....... 8,001,000 
Operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses 21,243,000 
Miscellaneous state fees and taxes. 21,096,000 


County taxes ......... cece eens 2,200,000 
Municipal taxes .....--.0..0e0- 15,500,000 
Public bridge and ferry tolls ..... 20,000,000 


Total all taxes state and local.... $988,156,000 
Federal taxes .......e0eeeeeeee 259,275,000 
Total Federal, state, and local 

CANES? koe es EIN $1,247,431,000 


ë Figures for state and local taxes based on 
reports of Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De- 


Average per vehicle tax (state 


and local) ..........0.ce cee $37.71 
Average per vehicle tax (Federal, 
state, and local) ...........65 $47.60 


This grand bill of $1,247,431,000 
collected from motor owners in special 
taxes in 1935, a per vehicle levy of 
$47.60, compares with a total of $638,- 
272,000 collected in 1926—an increase 
of $609,159,000 € or 95.4 per cent in the 
ten-year period, including the depres- 
sion years. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, in its annual interpretation of 
special motor taxes in relation to mo- 
tor vehicle valuation, has estimated 
that the over-all tax per vehicle was 
equivalent to 24.2 per cent of its av- 
erage valuation in 1934; and that on 
this basis, the average vehicle in the 
course of its average life period of 814 
years, pays 200 per cent of its average 
valuation.” 


Arre Moror Vences Payine Fam 
SHARE oF Roap Costs? 


It has been shown that aside from 
the very substantial contribution to 
the Federal Government, the motor 
owners in 1935 paid a highway tax bill 
of $988,156,000 to the state and local 
governments. A question often asked 
is whether the motorists are paying 
their fair share. Manifestly this ques- 
tion is a complicated one, including as 
it does a great many factors, some of 
them of a more or less intangible 
nature. 

Now, who benefits from improved 
roads? Certainly the community as 
a whole benefits because of increased 





partment of Agriculture; Federal figures based 
on reports of Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury. 

€ Automobile Facts and Figures, 1935 edition 
(New York: Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 96 pp.), p. 23. 

T Motor Vehicle Taxes, 1935 edition (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 7 pp.), p.2. 
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facilities for communal life, police and 
fire protection, and access to schools, 
churches, and places of business. 
Certainly the adjacent land benefits 
because of increased value and acces- 
sibility to markets. Certainly the 
National Government benefits from a 
military and mail distribution consid- 
eration. Certainly the great utilities 
of the country benefit because high- 
way improvements make for easier 
construction, maintenance, and serv- 
ice of their transmission lines. Cer- 
tainly the railroads benefit because 
most of their freight and passengers 
reach and leave the rails over streets 
and highways. And most certainly, 
the owners and operators of motor ve- 
hicles benefit in a very special degree. 
In its report to the National Trans- 
portation Committee,’ the Brookings 
Institution had this to say: 


Looking forward, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that for the country as a whole, if not 
for all states, contributions from highway 
users will be sufficient to cover the full cost 
of-state and county highways and an in- 
-creasing portion of town roads. We con- 
clude, therefore, that on the whole highway 
users are now paying for those highways 
which are of general use. Local highways 
are still being paid for, in the main, by local 
beneficiaries.” 


This from an 
speaks for itself. 

The Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users agreed to the fol- 
lowing formula of motor vehicle taxa- 
tion: 


impartial source 


Motor vehicles should pay the entire cost 
of the state highway system. They should 
pay also a part of the cost of county and/or 


®The National Transportation Committee, 
created by a group of railroad security holders, 
consisted of: Calvin Coolidge, chairman; Former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith; Bernard M. Baruch; 
Clark Howell; and Alexander Legge. 

? Harold G. Moulton and associates, op. cit., 
p. 557. 


township highways, that part to be de- 
termined by the extent to which such 
county and/or township highways are in 
general use rather than local use. Further- 
more, motor vehicles should contribute in 
part to the cost of arterial routes through 
cities. The classification of highways be- 
tween those of general use and those of local 
use, and the determination of the extent to 
which special motor vehicle taxes should be 
used to pay part of the cost of arterial 
routes through cities, should be made by 
the authorities in each state in the light of 
its local conditions.” 


It is the opinion of the writer that, 
generally speaking, the application of 
the above formula would show that 
motor owners are paying their share. 


Mousr Have Surveys or Roap 
Ners, TRAFFIC, AND 
FINANCING 


However, only ‘a complete survey of 
roads, road traffic, road needs, and 
road financing in every state will dis- 
close the actual facts as regards the 


Recommendations of Joint Committee of 
Railroads and Highway Users, Regulation and , 
Taxation of Highway Transportation (New 
York, Jan. 80, 1933. 36 pp.), Sec. 61, p. 16. 
The Committee consisted of: Appointed by 
Association of Railway Executives: W.W. Atter- 
bury, chairman, president Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; L. W. Baldwin, president Missouri Pacific 
Lines; Ralph Budd, president Burlington Lines; 
George B. Elliott, president Atlantic Coast Line; 
J.J. Pelley, president N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad; 
Paul Shoup, vice-chairman Southern Pacific 
Company. Appointed by National Highway 
Users Conference: Alfred H. Swayne, chairman, 
vice-president General Motors Corporation, 
vice-president Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Arthur M. Hill, president Atlantic Grey- 
hound Line, president National Assn. of Motor 
Bus Operators; R. C. Holmes, president The 
Texas Company, director American Petroleum 
Institute; Robert P. Hooper, representing 
American Automobile Association; Clarence O. 
Sherrill, representing the National Chain Stores 
Association; Louis J. Taber, master of The Na- 
tional Grange. Executive Secretary, Wm. J. 
Cunningham, professor of transportation, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 
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individual states. Fortunately, we 
are now in process of getting these 
facts, thanks to the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the surveys it has author- 
ized and encouraged by the Highway 
Departments in most of the states. 
From these we may expect to ascer- 
tain what roads are of general motor 
use, and what proportion of traffic on 
secondary and local roads is general. 
We may expect data on which to base 
long-range programs to meet present 
and future needs. And, most impor- 
tant, we shall have the facts on which 
to base road budgets to meet such pro- 
grams, levying such taxes as will take 
care of such budgets, with due regard 
to the obligation of their various bene- 
ficiaries and their ability to pay. 


Ability to pay is most important from’ 


the standpoint of motor car owners, 
since the great majority of them have 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 
Until we have the facts we cannot 
be dogmatic as to whether this or that 
beneficiary pays its fair share. And 
certainly we cannot generalize, be- 


_ cause it will in all probability be found 


that what holds true in one state does 
not hold true in others. These stud- 
ies constitute one of the most impor- 
tant current trends in the right direc- 
tion. 

One thing is certain. The loose 
talk of “subsidy” as applied to high- 
way transport is wholly without basis 
of fact. Whatever facts we have 
point the other way. And besides, 
the use of the term “subsidy” in con- 
nection with highway transport is 
wholly inapplicable. As commonly 
understood and as any good diction- 
ary will vouch, subsidy is a grant by 
government to a private enterprise. 
The highway is not a private enter- 
prise. It belongs to all the people, as 
contrasted with all other facilities of 
transportation which are privately 
owned. Nor can the use of special 
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motorists’ taxes for highway con- 
struction and maintenance be re- 
garded as a government grant in the 
sense of subsidy. It is to be suspected 
that the use of the term is a mental 
throwback to the days when Federal, 
state, local, and municipal govern- 
ments were actually subsidizing other 
forms of transportation, including 
railroads and canals. 


TAXATION OF COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 


I am aware, of course, that the 
charge of subsidy is particularly di- 
rected at commercial vehicles. Here 
again we need facts. Some estab- 
lished facts, however, should not be 
overlooked. The private passenger 
car is used a large part of the time for 
business purposes; that is, it is a com- 
mercial car in the same sense that the 
privately owned truck is a commercial 
car. Roads and road standards have 
been established primarily to meet 
general traffic needs, including speed 
and volume of traffic, and also to with- 
stand the effects of climate. There is 
a definite tax limit beyond which com- 
mercial operation is killed, thus re- 
sulting not in an increase of revenue 
but in a substantial loss of revenue. 

In the aggregate, trucks and busses 
today pay a very substantial special 
tax. These vehicles constitute ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of all the reg- 
istration and pay approximately 25 
per cent of all taxes. More specifi- 
cally, the Bureau of Public Roads is 
authority for the fact that in 1932 all 
the trucks and busses paid $215,000,- 
000 in state registration fees, gasoline 
taxes, and special fees, whereas the 
cost of maintaining the state-admin- 
istered systems of all the states 
amounted to $169,479,399 in that 
same year. In other words, com- 


“The Taxation of Motor Vehicles in 1932 
(Washington, D. C: U. S. Bureau of Public 
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mercial vehicles are paying more than 
the cost of maintaining the 300,000 
miles of surfaced roads over which 
perhaps more than 75 per cent of all 
for-hire operations are conducted. 

But however this may be, we must 
in the immediate years ahead make a 
real attempt to reach an equitable 
understanding as to what proportion 
of the highway tax load should fall on 
the various classes of vehicles, and 
data that may prove helpful in this 
effort may be expected from the sur- 
veys referred to above. 

From time to time we hear the as- 
sertion that special motor taxes are 
not taxes at all in the true sense of the 
term, but rather tolls. On this point 
it is only necessary to refer to an early 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Said the Court: 


The registration fees cannot be con- 
sidered as road tolls. They are taxes. The 
fact. that they (registration fees) are im- 
posed ori all motor vehicle owners without 
reference to any particular highway marks 
them as the demands of sovereignty not of 
proprietorship and likens them to taxes 
rather than to tolls.” 


Diversion or Hreaway Taxes 


Coming to current and future 
trends in highway taxation, the most 
serious from the standpoint of our 
road plant, from the standpoint of 
maintenance and future construction, 
and from the standpoint of those who 
pay special motor vehicle taxes, is the 
alarming growth of diversion of the 
revenue from these taxes to other than 
road purposes. 

No matter what these other pur- 
poses are, no matter how necessary or 
praiseworthy they may be in them- 
selves, be it the general support of 


Roads, Oct. 1934. 270 pp.), Table No. 11, p. 
25; Table No. 80, p. 98. 

* Carley v. Snook, 50 U. S. Supreme Court, 
207. 


government, unemployment relief, 
education, or what not, they mani- 
festly constitute a general obligation 
on the state and the community as a 
whole and should be supported from 
general taxes, to which the motorist 
contributes his share in his capacity 
as a general taxpayer. 

In its 1932 study, the Bureau of 
Public Roads found that 9 per cent of 
the special motor vehicle taxes were 
being diverted to non-road use. In 
1934 this had grown to 18.6 per cent, 
according to a survey made by the 
National Highway Users Confer- 
ence? In that year $163,731,215 of 
motor revenue out of total collections 
of $879,571,000 was diverted. In ad- 
dition to this there were indirect as 
well as concealed diversions. In 1924 
only seven states were practicing 
diversion, and the amount so mis- 
used in that year amounted to only 
$10,700,000—a comparatively small 
sum. By 1934 some thirty-five states 
were indulging in this indefensible 
practice. 

It would be hard to point to taxes 
that are sounder or more defensible in 
theory than the two principal motor 
vehicle levies, the registration fee and 
the gasoline tax. Reduced to its low- 
est common denominator, the gaso- 
line tax is a tax by the mile. You 
pay as you ride, and when first im- 
posed, it was assumed that you would 
ride as you paid. By the same token, 
whenever or wherever diversion is 
practiced, taxes by the mile become a 
sales tax on a special class. The dis- 
tance that a citizen must travel by 
automobile in his daily occupation is 
an absurd measure of the amount of 
taxes which he should pay for any 


” National Highway Users Conference, Diver- 
sion; an analysis of the practice of applying 
motor vehicle impost collections to other than 
highway purposes, Washington, D. C., Jan. 1936. 
32 pp. 
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purpose other than the construction 
and maintenance of the highways he 
uses. 

Undoubtedly there is growing a 
strong popular reaction against the 
wholesale diversion of highway tax 
revenue. New York State has for 
, years been one of the worst offenders 
as regards this practice, with only a 
comparatively minor portion of the 
revenue from motor taxes being spent 
on roads. Motorist disapproval be- 
came so strong that it evidenced itself 
in organized political action, with the 
result that the legislature this year 
refused to reénact a one-cent gasoline 
' tax, the proceeds of which were 
frankly and flagrantly earmarked for 
general state needs. We may expect 
a similar trend elsewhere. 

Three states, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Colorado, have constitutional provi- 
sions prohibiting the use of special mo- 
tor vehicle registration fees or gasoline 
taxes for any purpose except high- 
way construction and maintenance. 
Other states are now considering sim- 
ilar amendments in order to protect 
the highway fund. The motor ve- 
hicle owners are becoming articulate 
and are strengthening old organiza- 
tions and effecting new ones with this 
as one of their major issues, and 
eventually they will succeed in right- 
ing a serious wrong. 


Various Trenps In Hichway 
TAXATION 


Other trends in highway taxation 
may be briefly treated. In recent 
years there has been a trend toward 
reduction of registration fees and to- 
ward flat low rates of registration for 
passenger cars. It seems, however, 
that this is a depression by-product. 

There has been a trend in recent 
years toward centralization of road 
building in the state highway depart- 
ment. The movement has not as- 


sumed nation-wide proportions, but a 
shift of responsibility for the mainte- 
nance and construction of all roads has 
been definitely effected in several 
states, including Virginia, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. There are not enough experi- 
ence data as yet, perhaps, to evaluate 
the effect of this transfer on highway 
taxation, but two possibilities have to 
be guarded against: first, the effort to 
shift to the motorists responsibility 
for local roads which were heretofore 
the responsibility of local communi- 
ties, and properly so; and second, the 
danger involved in the very definite 
possibility that the assumption of 
such burdens by the state highway 
departments without compensating 
local funds would place such a strain 
on the highway budget as to cause it to 
be spread so thin that maintenance 
would be inadequate and little or 
nothing left for new construction. 
Clearly, the matter should be thought 
through. 

To begin with, special motor taxes 
were used almost exclusively for main 
trunk line highways. But just. as 
there has been a scramble for these 
taxes by the various agencies of gov- 
ernment, so there has developed a 
scramble for a share of the tax. The 
surveys in progress should materially 
help toward an equitable and eco- 
nomic solution of these rival claims. 

There is no doubt that the cities will 
continue to demand a larger portion 
of the state motor vehicle tax for city 
streets. There is not a great deal of 
merit in this demand. The generally 
accepted theory is that the cities 
which do not have their own special 
motor taxes are entitled to share in 
state funds for use on arterial high- 
ways which connect with state high- 
way systems and are in effect part of 
these systems. But there is no sound 
reason why state motor vehicle funds 
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should be used on city streets indis- 
criminately. Nor should the fact that 
so much of the motor tax is paid by 
city residents be given much weight, 
since this consideration is more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that ur- 
ban motor vehicle owners are the 
largest users of state highways.14 

We may also expect intensive de- 
mands on the part of the rural popu- 
lation that a greater part of the special 
motor tax fund should be spent on 
the so-called farm-to-market roads. 
There is often a tendency to confuse 
farm-to-market roads with purely 
land service roads. It is to be hoped 
that .the current road surveys will 
make it possible to establish a for- 
mula of distribution that will be fair 
to all concerned and assure the use of 
the highway fund for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

Even though the tax load has been 
heavy and sometimes badly adjusted, 

# National Highway Users Conference, How 
Should Cities Share in Special Motor Taxes? 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 1984. 15 pp. High- 
way User Series: No. R2. 


the motor vehicle owners, as well as 
the nation as a whole and the states 
and local communities, have received 
benefits of great magnitude from spe- 
cial motorists’ taxes during the past 
two decades. 

At the end of 1934 there were 
507,014 miles of roads and streets 
under state control; of this total, 358,- 
078 miles were surfaced. In addi- 
tion, there is a large mileage of im- 
proved highways not under state con- 
trol. It is safe to estimate that today 
in the country as a whole we have 
about one million miles of surfaced 
highway, constituting approximately 
one third of the total rural road mile- 
age. 

With the elimination of diversion 
and the adjustment of tax rates to 
state highway requirements and the 
motor vehicle owners’ ability to pay, 
we may expect a continuation of road 
improvement in accordance with 
long-range economically sound pro- 
grams. 


*TableSM 1. 1934 Bureau of Public Roads. 
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The Stake of Railroad Labor in the 
Transportation Problem 


By D. B. ROBERTSON 


HE steam railroads of America 

handle more freight and passenger 
traffic than does any other form of 
transportation. The largest item of 
expense in this transportation is the 
compensation of railroad employees. 
This shows how large a stake rail- 
road labor has in the transportation 
problem. i 

For many years the steam railroads, 
although competing with one.another, 
had little competition with other forms 
of transportation. Water carriers 
competed only in furnishing a slower 
transportation between a limited num- 
ber of ports. Horse power offered no 
rivalry until it became the measure of 
automotive transportation. Airplanes 
were a dream. But even the realiza- 
tion of the dream has not made serious 
inroads upon earthbound movement. 
For a time it seemed that electric inter- 
urban systems might take some valua- 
ble traffic from the steam roads. But 
today electric motive power, as far as 
it is competitive with steam power, has 
been absorbed into the steam railroad 
system, which now comprehends the 
use of steam, gasoline, oil, and elec- 
tricity for motive power; and the dis- 
tinguishing feature of railroad trans- 
portation is the use of a highway of 
steel rails upon which either long or 
short trains or single cars may be op- 
erated by almost any form of motive 
power. 

Despite the vast amount of private 
and public automobile service, despite 
some increasing use of water transpor- 
tation and probable increases in air 
transportation, the backbone of Amer- 
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ican transportation is the steam rail- 
road system. 

To get a clear understanding of the 
financial interest of the railway em- 
ployees in their industry we may use 
round figures and point out that from 
1924 to 1934 the average number of 
employees declined from 1,750,000 to 
1,000,000, and their total compensa- 
tion declined from $2,800,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. But the ratio of pay 
roll to revenues remained at approxi- 
mately 47 per cent, and the ratio to 
expenses remained at approximately 
62 per cent. Thus it becomes quite 
evident that the volume of employ- 
ment and compensation of labor de- 
pends primarily on the volume of rail- 
road traffic and operating revenues. 


Errects or RAILROAD 
DEVELOPMENTS 


It is, of course, true that a much 
greater volume of railroad traffic can 
be handled today with the same num- 
ber of employees than could be han- 
dled twenty years ago. In fact, it has 
been demonstrated that the same 
amount of traffic could be handled 
with two thirds of the number of 
employees. So we cannot assume that 
an increase of railroad business will be 
followed in the future by a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of em- 
ployees. 

The tendency toward longer trains, 
particularly in freight service, has been 
very marked in the last ten years. 
But there is a counterforce working in 
the railroad industry, which may re- 
verse to some extent this tendency 
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and the resulting displacement of em- 
ployees. For years the major efforts 
of railroad management were directed 
toward increasing the length of 
trains and the size of equipment. 
and thereby reducing the number of 
transportation employees (and to 
some extent the number of other em- 
ployees) required to handle the same 
amount of traffic. More recently, 
however, the pressure of automotive 
transportation has brought about a 
shift toward faster, more frequent, 
more flexible service and the use of 
smaller units of transportation, with 
the resultant effect of the use of more 
employees if any considerable volume 
of traffic is to be handled with newer 
forms of equipment. We may there- 
fore be hopeful that the past tendency 
toward reduction in the number of em- 
ployees may be partially reversed if 
more business can be brought back to 
the steel rails. 

There is, however, another trend in 
railroad operations which again has a 
detrimental effect upon the volume 
of railroad employment. This is the 
trend toward consolidation and the 
elimination of competing facilities and 
duplications of plant and services. In 
line with this trend terminal facilities 
are being combined, repair shops are 
being consolidated, accounting forces 
are being reorganized and merged, and 
the handling of traffic is being pooled. 
These changes are being urged by rail- 
road managers and encouraged by gov- 
ernmental action for the purpose of 
increasing the economy and efficiency 
of operations, although the question 
arises from time to time as to whether 
in fact the results do not include also a 
reduction in the services available for 
the public and often practically de- 
prive communities of services vital to 
local interests. . 

Railroad labor has a deep interest 
in these developments. It should not 


oppose, and has not opposed, progress 
in the industry. The organized em- 
ployees have always recognized that 
the health of the industry and the 
maintenance of their employment 
and adequate compensation depended 
upon rendering the best possible pub- 
lic service at the lowest reasonable 
cost. But the railroad employees 
have not always been in agreement 
with railroad management that de- 
velopments in the industry were truly 
progressive and in the public interest. 
For example, the employees have op- 
posed the operation of excessively long 
trains, on the ground that although 
this might reduce the labor cost, it 
would at the same time produce a 
slower, less flexible service and increase 
the tendency to take short-haul busi- 
ness off the rails and turn it over to 
trucks and busses operating on the 
hard surfaced public highways. 

Railroad employees „have also 
pointed out that by employing larger 
engines and bigger and heavier freight 
cars, operating on heavier rails, with 
the necessity of building and maintain- 
ing more expensive roadways, bridges, 
tunnels, and so forth, the result was 
to increase the capital charges while 
decreasing the labor cost, and at the 
same time to give the public a slower, 
less flexible service than could be per- 
formed by faster, lighter, and more 
frequent trains. It was highly signifi- 
cant that during one period of this de- 
velopment, capital charges increased 
to almost the same extent that labor 
costs were reduced. 

Of course, if the public gained a bet- 
ter service, it might accept this dis- 
placement of labor as one of the in- 
evitable results of mechanization, out 
of which, in the long run, the public 
might be expected to gain. But it has 
been the contention of the railway em- 
ployees for many years that in fact the 
railroads were not meeting the needs 
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of modern transportation, which was 
clearly indicated by the increase of 
motor transportation; and that the re- 
duction in the amount of railroad em- 
ployment involved the sacrifice of the 
interests of labor without a compensat- 
ing benefit to the public interest. 


Hazarps or RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


` This steady decline in the volume 
of railroad employment has brought 
about an increased pressure for protec- 
tions to be afforded those who invested 
their lives in this industry—protec- 
tions primarily in the nature of ade- 
quate pensions for older employees and 
something in the nature of unemploy- 
ment insurance for all employees. 
This pressure has been perhaps 
stronger in the railroad industry than 
in many others, because of the pe- 
culiar character of the work performed. 
Men engaged in actual transporta- 
tion work, and many others, find them- 
selves in their mature years wholly de- 
pendent upon this one industry for the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. En- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, switchmen, dispatchers, tele- 
graph operators, station agents, and 
many of those engaged in the main- 
tenance of equipment and the mainte- 
nance of the right-of-way, are required 
to qualify themselves through long 
years of experience for work which has 
` no counterpart in other industries. If 
they are deprived of employment in 
their mature years, they find it exceed- 
ingly difficult, even in prosperous 
times, to locate themselves in any 
other occupation wherein their train- 
ing and skill can insure them any 
comparable compensation. Further- 
more, a man with long years of rail- 
road service behind him has reached 
an age which in itself is a handicap in 
entering any other occupation. 
During the years of the depression 
there have been hundreds of thou- 


sands of railway employees out of work 
with little prospect of obtaining em- 
ployment, either in other industries or 
on the railroads with a revival of busi- 
ness. As a result, it has been made 
distressingly clear to railway em- 
ployees that they must look to their 
own industry for the protection of 
their livelihood in middle life and for 
protection against dependency in their 
old age. A large number of railroad 
companies have maintained pension 
systems of varying adequacy, but all 
of them have had the grave defect of 
being wholly voluntary. That is, the 
employee had no vested, secured right 
to a pension; and when financial pres- 
sures grew heavy upon the railroads 
they found it necessary to reduce or 
even to discontinue such pension al- 
lowances. 


Movement ror COMPULSORY 
PENSIONS 


The tendency toward consolidation 
also menaced the pension interest of 
employees, because in such a con- 
solidation the long standing expecta- 
tions of a pension might disappear at 
the very time when the employees 
most needed to realize on those expec- 
tations. So the employees agitated 
with increasing vigor for the adoption 
of a national and compulsory pension 
system, which would be fair to the 
railroads by denying a competing ad- 
vantage to those who did not protect 
their older employees, and which 
would furnish a real assurance to the 
employee that after a lifetime of serv- 
ice to one industry he would be pro- 
tected by that industry against the 
misery of old age in destitution. 

A law was enacted by the Congress 
to provide such a pension system. It 
was very difficult to set up a just and 
adequate pension system to cover the 
entire industry; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States found 
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weaknesses, construed as illegal re- 
quirements, in the law, which was 
held unconstitutional. Most unfortu- 
nately, a bare majority of the court 
even questioned the authority of the 
Congress to require the maintenance 
of a national pension system. The 
law which was held invalid was revised 
and the courts are now again dealing 
with the question as to whether an 
adequate pension system has been, or 
can be, established. 

As a matter of fundamental justice 
there should be no question of the need 
for. and desirability of, a pension sys- 
tem covering all the railroads and af- 
fording protection for their employees. 
These men are engaged in a vital na- 
tional service. The major part of 
interstate commerce depends on the 
faithful, lifelong service of ra‘lroad 
employees. Railroad transportation 
depends for its efficiency and economy 
primarily upon personal service. No 
machines or mechanical operations 
have been devised or are in prospect to 
handle the tremendous transportation 
of the products of American industry 
and agriculture, except through the 
night-and-day service of between one 
and two million trained, reliable em- 
ployees. They should be made rea- 
sonably secure in their employment. 
They should be protected as far as 
possible against all the many hazards 
of their employment, and against the 
inevitable diminished earning power of 
old age. 


Insecurrry or RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


The problem of security of employ- 
ment has been a particularly difficult 
one in the railroad industry. There 
are established throughout the indus- 
try seniority rules, under which there 
should be increasing security of em- 
ployment with length of service. 
There are agreements covering prac- 
` tically all employees of all railroads, 
which are intended to insure fair 


treatment and to protect men against 
arbitrary. discharge. But all these 
safeguards have been inadequate to 
eliminate the distress resulting from 
the decline in the number of employees 
from approximately 2,000,000 in 1920 
to fewer than 1,000,000 in 1933. And 
it should be noted that over 300,000 
men lost their employment during the 
period of increasing business and in- 
creasing revenues, which ended in 
1929. 

The railroad employees suffered, as 
all other workers, from the great de- 
pression which began in 1929. With 
the coöperation of many manage- 
ments, the organizations of the em- 
ployees endeavored to share to some 
extent a common misfortune by 
spreading the work; and asa result, the 
actual reduction in railroad employ- 
ment in recent years has been far 
greater than appeared merely in the 
statistics of the number of men em- 
ployed. In the transportation groups 
the earnings of many were voluntarily 
reduced by mileage reductions volun- 
tarily accepted, so that more men 
could be employed to do the same 
amount of work. Among the men 
employed in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and maintenance of the right-of- 
way, time worked was reduced to such 
an extent that several hundred thou- 
sand men had only part-time employ- 
ment, producing earnings utterly in- 
adequate for a decent livelihood. 

It was natural that these railroad 
employees looked forward to a revival 
of business with mingled hope and 
fear; hope that they might be returned 
to full-time employment, and fear that 
thousands and thousands would never 
be returned to employment, even to 
handle a greater volume of traffic than 
had been handled before. These em- 
ployees also saw that railroad man- 
agements under pressure to reduce op- 
erating expenses, under pressure to 
eliminate all unnecessary orduplicated 
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services, would naturally seek to bring 
about consolidations and coördina- 
tions which would completely end 
their hopes of restored employment. 

Everywhere outside the railroad in- 
dustry also arose pressures for such 
consolidations and coérdinations, pres- 
sures from security holders and from 
governmental agencies struggling with 
the problem of restoring profitable op- 
erations to railroads, many of which 
were already in receivership and many 
of which seemed to be moving steadily 
in that direction. 


PRESSURE ON GOVERNMENT 


As a result, the organized railroad 
employees, keenly alive to their inter- 
est, brought pressure in their turn upon 
railroad managements and upon the 
Government to protect them against 
further losses of employment and re- 
ductions in compensation. Particu- 
larly they brought forward the prin- 
ciple that if it should be necessary, 
through coérdinations of railroad 
facilities, to reduce the number of 
employees, provision should be made 
so that, for a period, out of the econo- 
mies so produced, some compensation 
should be made to displaced em- 
ployees. Thus they might have a 
means of self-support during the pe- 
riod of necessary readjustment, or of 
finding some other employment. 

Negotiations were undertaken with 
railroad managements to work out an 
agreement to provide such protections 
for employees. When these negotia- 
tions seemed doomed to failure, an‘ef- 
fort was made to establish, through 
action of the Congress, an obligation 
upon the industry, as a condition of 
codrdination, to divert for a period the 
savings so made to the protection of 
the livelihood of the employees whose 
interests were thus to be sacrificed to 
the interests of either the owners or 
the public. 

After protracted and difficult nego- 


tiations, an agreement was reached on 
May 21, 1936, between the representa- 
tives of a large majority of the railroad 
managements and mileage, and all the 
standard organizations of the em- 
ployees, which provided, in brief, that 
employees detrimentally affected by a 
coérdination should be safeguarded for 
approximately five years: (a) by a 
displacement allowance to make up for 
a loss of pay through demotion to an 
inferior position; (b) by a coördina- 
tion allowance (60 per cent of previ- 
ous compensation) for those entirely 
deprived of employment; or (c), at 
the option of the employee, by a sepa- 
ration allowance for those who pre- 
ferred to sever all connection with the 
industry. It was anticipated in the 
making of this agreement that during . 
a five-year period practically all the 
displaced employees would be able to 
return to railroad service through the 
exercise of their seniority, as the result 
of the ordinary retirements from old 
age, disability, or other causes, which 
take about 5 per cent of the employees 
off the pay rolls every year. 

It will be seen in summing up the 
previous discussion that the railroad 
employees have been endeavoring, as 
far as they could, to maintain their 
stake in this essentialindustry. They 
have sought to protect themselves 
against the hazards of old age and of 
what is called “technological unem- 
ployment,” that is, unemployment re- 
sulting from improvements through 
operating methods or mechanizations 
in an industry. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE RAILROADS 


All these efforts, however, provide 
no solution for the loss of employment 
which may result from a decline in the 
volume of railroad traffic. For many 
years it seemed that for this reason the 
stake of the railroad employees in their 
industry was one of a steadily declin- 
ing value; and it seemed for many 
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years that in the light of competitive 
forms of transportation, particularly 
automotive transportation, the rail- 
road industry might be regarded as a 
declining industry. 

It is true today that the volume of 
traffic handled by trucks and busses is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 
But there are many indications that 
the railroads may be going through 
the worst of their troubles and that in 
the future there may be a great in- 
crease, instead of. a decrease, in rail- 
road transportation. 

In the first place, automotive trans- 
portation can clearly be used as an 
auxiliary to rail transportation. In 
the second place, it is evident that an 
efficient rail transportation can com- 
pete successfully with any other form 
of transportation for the handling of 
a large part of ourcommerce. We are 
likely to see a great transformation, 
not only in railroad equipment but also 
in railroad operations, in the next ten 
years. A mileage of 250,000 miles of 
first main track and 40,000 miles of 
additional main track offers safe and 
secure highways for the transportation 
of freight and passengers which are far 
superior to the concrete highways 
which to such a large extent parallel 
them. These rail highways are not 
crowded. In fact, except in congested 
areas in or around large centers of 
population, they are available night 
and day for many times the amount 
of traffic now passing .over them. 
Changes in equipment and operating 
methods can bring these magnificent 
steel highways to a much more ade- 
quate utilization than is now possible. 


VIEWPOINT or RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 
The organized railroad employees 
have not devoted all their efforts 
merely to self-protection; and they 
have never sought to obstruct the de- 


velopment and improvement of their 
industry merely in order to obtain or 
retain temporary advantages from a 
shortsighted point of view. They 
have, in fact, worked steadily to estab- 
lish a security and continuity in em- 
ployment relations which has relieved 
this industry of many of the distressing 
labor problems which have embar- 
rassed other industries. They have 
sought and obtained, with the coéper- 
ation of management, standards and 
methods for the adjustment of labor 
conditions and relations under which 
this industry for the last ten years has 
been relieved of violent, disturbing 
controversies over wages, hours, and 
working conditions. There has not 
been a strike of any serious conse- 
quence within the industry during 
this entire period. 

Railroad employees have recently 
demonstrated again, in coöperation 
with railroad managements, the possi- 
bility of solving a most difficult prob- 
lem of labor relations through a na- 
tional agreement effective throughout 
the major part of the industry. 

Railroad employees are aggressively 
interested in promoting the expansion 
of rail transportation service... The 
principal difficulties at present in the 
way of such an expansion lie in the 
financial structure of many of the rail- 
road systems. They are overbur- 
dened with fixed charges. They are 
overburdened with securities issued to 
finance construction and equipment, 
much of which is now obsolete or prac- 
tically abandoned. 

The difficulties so imposed on the 
railroads arise out of no action or re- 
sponsibility of the railroad employees. 
Sympathetic as they may be, they 
cannot solve these particular difficul- 
ties for the owners or the managers. 
They have the right to insist, and they 
do insist, that their living stake in the 
railroad industry, that their actual 
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investment of their lives, should not 
be sacrificed in order to protect un- 
sound investments or to pay. wages for 
property which is no longer actually 
used and useful in the industry.. They 
recognize that all actual and useful in- 
vestment of property in the industry is 
entitled to a fair wage; and they are 
certain that the public is able and will- 
ing to pay a fair compensation for the 
use of property and for the use of labor 
economically and efficiently devoted to 
rendering an essential public service. 


The labor stake, the capital stake, 
and the public stake in this industry 
can each and all be protected; and 
the industry, under alert, up-to-date 
management, can go forward con- 
fidently to rendering year by year a 
greater service, which will provide at 
the same time an increasing employ- 
ment to more and more workers as our 
population rises and as the volume of 
the products of the fields and factories 
steadily increases to satisfy the needs 
of this increasing population. 


David Brown Robertson has been president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1922, having been 
general chairman from 1905 to 1913, and vice-presi- 
dent from 1918 to 1922. He entered the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1895, and was em- 
ployed by the Erie Railroad from 1898 to 1913. 


Unemployment Compensation in the Transportation 
Industry 


By Orro S. BEYER 


HATEVER else may be said of 
business trends since 1929, the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of collec- 
tive action against employee insecurity 
which has characterized the last few 


years may be written down on the’ 


credit side. The transportation indus- 
try has felt these influences no less 
than other industries. Jn the railroad 
industry, particularly, strong labor 
unions have made possible an effective 
demand that has resulted in a national 
old age pension system, and more re- 
cently in a national agreement between 
railroads and their employees providing 
compensation to employees displaced 
as a result of codrdination and mergers. 

The problem of unemployment com- 
pensation in the transportation indus- 
try, with which this paper deals, has 
been somewhat unexpectedly divided 
into two distinct phases with separate 
lines of remedial action proposed for 
each. The first of these, compensation 
to employees who have been thrown 
out of work as a result of mergers and 
coérdinations, thus far has been con- 
fined to the railroad portion of the in- 
dustry. The separation of this aspect 
of unemployment from the general 
problem has resulted from the acute 
competitive situation in which the rail- 
roads now find themselves, and the at- 
tempts by the Federal Government to 
persuade the railroads that through 
various codrdination measures they 
would be in a better position to com- 
pete for their share of the transporta- 
tion business, 


COÖRDINATION UNEMPLOYMENT 


The railroads have been so long re- 
garded by their own officials and by 
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others as quasi-monopolistic that they 
have been unprepared for the develop- 
ments ‘which highway, waterway, and 
air competition have thrust upon them. 
In the opinion of students of transpor- 
tation, wastes which at one time might 
have been ignored with impunity 
must now be eliminated if the major 
partner in the transportation business 
is not to suffer from a combination of 
obsolescence and old age disability. 
The passage of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act of 1933, 
which established the office of the Fed- 
eral ‘Codrdinator of Transportation, 
marked an attempt by the present 
administration to speed up the process 
of achieving the economies that the 
competitive situation had made neces- 
sary and that the unification and 
codrdination of railroad facilities would 
make possible While railroad officials 
have been interested in these matters, 
they have been unable to deal with 
them collectively in an effective manner. 
Jt was recognized when the Emer- 
gency Act was passed that railroad 
codrdinations might mean the dismissal 
of some employees. In order to safe- 
guard employees from unemployment 
of this sort a clause was written into 


1 The competitive situation in the transporta- 
tion industry is discussed at length in the various 
reports of the Federal] Coördinator of Transpor- 
tation. See particularly Regulation of Rail- 
roads, Senate Document No. 119, 78d Cong., 2d. 
Sess., Jan. 1934, pp. 1-37; and Report of the Fed- 
eral Coördinator of Transportation, 1984, House 
Document No. 89, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., Jan. 
1935, pp. 1-56. 

2 For a discussion of the cotrdination policy of 
the Emergency Act see Fourth Report of the Fed- 
eral Coördinator of Transportation on Transporta- 
tion Legislation, House Document No. 394, 74th 
Cong., 2d Sess., Jan. 1936, pp. 338-45. i 
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the act which protected those who 
received earnings in May 1933 from 
being dismissed or from being placed 
in a worse position in respect to their 
employment as a result of codrdination. 
While the railroads alleged that this 
constituted a major obstacle to coördi- 
nation plans, the protective clause 
became rapidly ineffective, since a 
large number of employees who had 
not been in service during May 1933 
were added to railroad pay rolls durmg 
succeeding months.® 


DISMISSAL COMPENSATION 


At the beginning of 1935 the Federal 
Coördinator of Transportation, Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman, recommended an 
alternative form of employee protection. 
He proposed the enactment of a bill 
providing for dismissal compensation 
graded by age and length of service and 
tied in with the Railroad Retirement 
Act.4 Average dismissal payments 
under this plan would have amounted 
to about one year’s salary payable 
in installments equal to one quarter of 
average earnings each half month. 
This proposal was never accepted by 
either the railroads or their employees. 

Since the Emergency Act was due 
to expire in June 1936, the railway labor 
executives proceeded to draw up a 
substitute for the labor protective pro- 
visions in this act. Their plan was 
embodied in the Wheeler-Cresser bill.® 
Prior to the introduction and consid- 
eration of this bill by the appropriate 
committees of Congress, negotiations 
had been started by the representatives 
of the railroads and their unions looking 
towards the accomplishment of the pur- 

See Employment Attrition in the Railroad In- 
dustry, prepared by the Section of Labor Rela- 
tions of the Office of the Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation, Jan., 1936, pp. 32-46. 

4 The plan was presented ih-the Report of the 
Federal Coördinator of Transportation, 1934, op. 


cit., pp. 82-100 and pp. 225-229. 
574th Cong., 2d Sess. (S. 4174, H. R. 11609). 


poses of the Wheeler-Crosser bill by 
agreement. In this connection the 
President also addressed a letter to 
both the labor and the railroad execu- 
tives urging that an agreement would 
be more satisfactory than legislation. 
The negotiations between the labor 
organizations and the railroads finally 
culminated in an agreement by which 
unemployment compensation (referred 
to as “codrdination allowances” in the 
agreement) was provided for employees 
dismissed as a result of codrdination, on 
a scale far more liberal than ever before 
proposed in this country.® 


TERMS OF THE COORDINATION 
ALLOWANCE AGREEMENT 


The agreement itself, while written 
up in a rather elaborate form, is com- 
paratively simple. It provides that 
in any case of joint action by two or 
more carriers to unify, consolidate, 
merge, or pool their separate facilities, 
operations, or services, the employees 
dismissed or placed in a worse position 
in respect to compensation or working 
conditions shall receive either “dis- 
placement”: or “codrdination” allow- 
ances. If an employee is retained in 
service but in a less favorable job he 
receives, during a period not exceeding 
five years, a “displacement allowance” 
equal to the difference between his 
actual earnings in a month and his 
average earnings during the last twelve 
months in which he performed service 
prior to the codrdination. Adjust- 
ments are made for voluntary absence 
and overtime. 

If an employee is dismissed as a re- 
sult of codrdination either because his 
former job is abolished or because he 
loses it as a result of the exercise of 
seniority rights by another employee, 


6 Agreement of May 1936 made at Washing- 
ton, D. C. between the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association and the Joint Conference 
Committee of Carriers. 
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he will receive a “codrdination allow- 
ance.” This allowance will be paid at 
the rate of 60 per cent of average 
monthly earnings during the twelve 
months of employment prior to coördi- 
nation. The maximum length of time 
during which codrdination allowances 
are to be paid is not the same for all em- 
ployees, but varies by length of service 
according to the following scale: 


LENGTH or SERVICE PERIOD oF PAYMENT 


l yr. & less than 2 yrs. 6 months 

2 yrs ee “ce ee 8 6 12 s 

3 ee ee ce “ 5 ce 18 LLS 

5 < 4 +e “c 10 < 86 LS 
10 “ se s€ ee 15 s 48 < 
15 yrs. and over 60 “ 


A month’s pay in the above schedule 
means the amount obtained by multi- 
plying the daily rate of pay received by 
the employee in his last position, by 30. 
Compensation for property losses due 
to a change in employee’s residence 
arising out of codtdination is also pro- 
vided for. . 

An employee with less than one year 
of service will receive a lump sum 
equivalent to 60 days pay at the 
straight time daily rate of the last posi- 
tion which he held. Length of service 
is determined from the date on which 
the employee last acquired an employ- 
ment status, excluding months in which 
he was totally unemployed. Com- 
pensation is to be paid only for unem- 
ployment resulting from codrdination, 
and will be reduced by any sums which 
a given employee may receive from rail- 
road employment if such is made avail- 

. able to him following his dismissal. 

Any employee eligible to receive a 
codrdination allowance may accept in 
lieu thereof. a lump sum in accordance 
with the following schedule: 

SEPARATION 


ÅLLOWANCE 
3 months’ pay 
6 £6 éc 


Lenarta or Service 
l yr. & less than 2 yrs. 


ce s6 ce (L3 
2 yrs. 3 
8 ity (L «e «s 5 “ 9 ec e 
5 years and over 12 `s i 


In the case of employees with less 
than one year’s service, fivedays’ pay, at 
the rate of the position last occupied, for 
each month in which they performed 
service, will be paid as the lump sum. 

In the case of any given coirdination, 
employees must receive 90 days’ notice 
of the carriers’ intention to cobrdinate. 
The precise terms in accordance with 
which the agreement is to be carried 
out must be decided for the particular 
codrdination after conferences between 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. In event of a dispute not set- 
tled after 30 days, a committee repre- 
senting both parties is established to 
which the dispute is referred. If this 
committee is unable to settle the dis- 
pute it may elect a neutral referee or 
may request the National Mediation 
Board to appoint a referee. The deci- 
sion of the referee is final. 


ESTIMATED Costs 


The Section of Labor Relations of the 
Federal Coérdinator’s office has stud- 
ied the application of this agreement to 
one of several proposed codrdination 
plans. It was found that there were 
about 8,000 employees in the coördina- 
tion area selected for study, of whom 
1,826 would be dismissed as a result of 
the carrying out of the plan. Of these, 
all but 7 employees would be eligible to 
receive, under the agreement, 12 months’ 
compensation or more; 94 per cent 
would receive 36 months’ compensation 
or more; 50 per cent, 48 months’ com- 
pensation or more; and 15 per cent, 60 
months’ compensation. 

These figures do not, however, indi- 
cate the cost in terms of the number of 
months’ compensation which would be 
payable, since additional employees to 
the extent of about 5 per cent each 
year must be hired to keep the working 
force at the same level.” These addi- 


7 See Employment Attrition in the Railroad In- 
dustry, op: cit., pp. 23-31. 
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tional employees would in most cases 
be taken from the ranks of those re- 
ceiving compensation, so that coördi- 
nation payments to those who returned 
to service would cease. 

Through the use of data on length of 
service, which had been obtained for 
the employees scheduled for dismissal, 
and on the assumption that no inerease 
in employment would occur, it was 
estimated that the total cost of coördi- 
nation allowances in this case would 
amount to $2,617,000. Of this amount 
$1,191,000 would be paid during the 
first year, $855,000 during the second 
year, and $571,000 during the third 
year. If the positions made vacant 
as a result of attrition were fairly evenly 
distributed through the several occu- 
pations, no further compensation would 
be paid after the end of the third 
year, since all employees eligible for 
more than three years of com- 
pensation would be back in railroad 
service. 

The annual savings to the railroads 
under this particular codrdination plan 
were estimated to be $2,082,000. This 
would mean that, with compensation 
on the liberal scale provided in the 
agreement, the railroads would have a 
net saving, as a result of this codrdina- 
tion plan, of $891,000 during the first 
year, $1,227,000 during the second, 
‘and $1,511,000 during the third. 

There are two factors that would 
tend to reduce these estimated costs 
materially. In the first place, the 
estimate was based on the assumption 
that employees eligible for retirement 
in the codrdination area involved 
would either be kept on the pay rolls 
or dismissed with coördination allow- 
ances rather than with retirement 
pensions. Three hundred and eighty- 
four of the above 1,826 employees were 
of retirement age. If these employees 
should be retired either under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act or under private 


pension plans, only 1,442 employees 
would be dismissed with rights to 
cotrdination allowances. In that 
event the costs chargeable to codrdina- 
tion would total $1,961,000. Of this 
amount $922,000 would be paid during 
the first year, $635,000 during the 
second year, and $404,000 during the 
third year. Savings to the railroads 
based upon an annual estimated saving 
as a result of the codrdination of $2,- 
082,000 would be $1,160,000 during the 
first year, $1,447,000 during the second 
year, and $1,678,000 during the third 
year. During the fourth year, 100 per 
cent savings would be realized except: 
as there were exceptional instances of 
employees receiving coérdination al- 
lowances who could not be re-hired 
because their occupational training was 
of a different nature from that required 
in the positions made vacant through 
turnover. 

In the second place, the above esti- 
mates have been based upon the as- 
sumption of a level working force. 
Even a moderate increase in employ- 
ment would make a large difference in 
the estimated cost, since it would 
mean additional positions available 
to employees who otherwise would be 
drawing codrdination benefits. An an- 
nual increase in employment on the 
coérdinated facilities of about 5 per 
cent might decrease these estimated 
costs of paying codrdination benefits 
by as much as 30 to 40 per cent. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AGREEMENT 


This agreement constitutes a note- 
worthy step in the development. of un- 
employment compensation in the United 
States. It marks the first time in the 
history of collective bargaining in the 
United States, that protection on a 
nation-wide basis against an industrial 
hazard has been provided by_agree- 
ment, that otherwise would probably 
have been afforded by legislation. 
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Any controversy over constitutionality 
was thereby averted. In the second 
place, the agreement represents the 
first large-scale attempt to secure for 
employees a share of the benefits result- 
ing from the institution of economies by 
management. In the third place, it 
demonstrates the feasibility of pro- 
tecting employees for a long period 
against the results of reorganization 
economies, without making it impossi- 
ble for these changes to occur. 

Under present unemployment com- 
pensation plans as embodied in existing 
state laws, benefits on the scale pro- 
vided by this codrdination allowance 
agreement are of course impossible. 
At the same time, the payment of 
compensation over a fairly long period 
of time represents the only way by 
which resort to relief can be avoided in 
the event of prolonged unemployment. 
The agreement suggests that other 
transportation agencies, as well as 
other industries, might consider the 
desirability of providing similar unem- 
ployment benefits when the unemploy- 
ment results from technological or 
other changes that produce immedi- 
ately and directly the sums required to 
meet these payments. 


PROPOSED UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION Law 


While the dismissals that may result 
from the coérdination of railroad 
facilities represent a more dramatic as- 
pect of transportation unemployment, 
they are of less significance than unem- 
ployment of the more ordinary varieties 
which is a regular part of the trans- 
portation picture. The coirdination 
agreement discussed above is important 
because of its possibilities in the future. 
At present there is little likelihood 
that it will mean the payment of bene- 
fits to railroad employees on any large 
scale. 

The unemployment at which present 


unemployment compensation laws and 
proposals are aimed, affects a great 
many workers but is ordinarily not of 
long duration. In the railroad indus- 
try during the last ten years there have 
been three to five employees who were 
temporarily out of work for every one 
who was permanently separated from 
railroad service. For the former group 
in the railroad industry, as well as in 
other forms of transportation, a scale 
of benefits extending over a long period 
is in most cases unnecessary. For the 
latter some further provisions will 
eventually have to be made, either 
separate from or in addition to the 
regular compensation system. 

The Section of Labor Relations of the 
Office of the Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation made an extended 
study of transportation unemployment 
and drafted a bill providing com- 
pensation to transportation employees 
for the wage losses that result. This 
bill was transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Congress with the recommen- 
dation of the Coördinator that it be 
enacted. An analysis of the proposed 
bill will indicate what seems to me to 
be the essential features of the unem- 
ployment compensation problem in 
the transportation industry. 


A NATIONAL PLAN FOR THE 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


The bill recommended by the Federal 
Coördinator provides for the payment 
of benefits on a Federal basis rather 
than by the individual states. The 
Social Security Act contemplates state 
action in respect to unemployment 
compensation. By means of a Federal 
tax on employers, coupled with pro- 


8 This bill, together with an analysis of its 
principal provisions and an estimate of its cost, 
appears in Unemployment Compensation for 
Transportation Employees, prepared by the Sec- 
tion of Labor Relations, Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation, March 1936, 110 pages. 
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vision for an offset against the tax in 
those states with unemployment com- 
pensation laws, the act protects the 
states which have enacted legislation 
from the unfair competition of those 
whichhavenot. Already sixteenstates 
have enacted unemployment compen- 
sation laws, and it is expected that the 
next few years will see the enactment 
of a great many more. 

A multiplicity of state plans of this 
type is not adapted to the needs of the 
transportation industry. Transporta- 
tion companies conduct their opera- 
tions with little regard for state bound- 
ary lines. From an accounting stand- 
point alone, railroad officials will be 
faced with extremely difficult problems 
if they must comply with the varying 
provisions of the laws of many different 
states. Pay-roll taxes and employ- 
ment records must be segregated by 
states. There may be a company re- 
serve plan in one state, a pool fund sys- 
tem in a second, and a modified merit- 
rating scheme in a third, with different 
scales of contributions and benefits for 
each of the three. Furthermore, there 
will be problems of conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, and even though these conflicts 
may be satisfactorily settled, the em- 
ployees of a single carrier will be dealt 
with on a basis far from uniform in the 
several states within which the carrier 
operates. These considerations are of 
such weight that both employers and 
employees in the transportation indus- 
try may be expected to oppose unem- 
ployment compensation plans based 
on the separate and at times conflicting 
action of the several states. 

The national character of the trans- 

- portation industry has been recognized 
in a long series of legislative measures 
affecting it. Thus, interstate bus and 
truck transportation have recently been 
made subject to Federal control. Bills 
now pending will, if enacted, bring 
other transportation agencies within 
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the field of Federal regulatory author- 
ity. The Railway Labor Act, the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, and the Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, among others, indicate the extent 
to which the power of the Federal 
Government has been applied to 
labor problems in the transportation 
industry. - 

The bill proposed by the Coördinator 
establishes unemployment benefits on a 
nation-wide basis to be paid from the 
Federal treasury. It brings all trans- 
portation agencies of an interstate 
character together (railroads, water- 
carriers, bus and truck companies, 
airlines, and pipe-line companies) and 
establishes the administration of un- 
employment compensation for the em- 
ployees of all these carriers under one 
central authority. 


CovERAGE 


The proposed bill covers only em- 
ployment in interstate commerce, 
which of course includes all but a small 
part of transportation employment. 
There has been considerable contro- 
versy over what the definition of “‘cov- 
erage” ought to be. Ideally there 
should be no separation of the employ- 
ees of a single carrier into intrastate 
and interstate groups. In the interest 
of simplicity of administration, carriers 
ought not to be required to report part 
of their employees to the states and 
another part to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately constitutional 
limitations make it difficult to include 
intrastate employees in the coverage of 
the proposed law. If the court adopts 
a liberal interpretation of interstate 
commerce in respect to transportation 
employees, the difficulty will be a minor 
one. If the court adopts a restricted 
interpretation, no amount of re-wording 
of the definition of “coverage” is 
going to solve the difficulty. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


SCALE oF BENEFITS PROPOSED 


The scale of benefits included in the 
proposed law is based upon a some- 
what novel departure from ordinary 
unemployment compensation plans. 
Most of the existing state laws pay 
benefits largely on a time basis; that is, 
employees receive weekly amounts 
equal to a given fraction of their earn- 
ings in the job from which they have 
been furloughed or dismissed, with 
payments continuing during the num- 
ber of weeks that they are unemployed, 
up to a given maximum. 

Benefits under the Codrdinator’s 
plan are based upon wage losses due to 
unemplovment, rather than time losses. 
A totally unemployed worker under 
the proposed law will receive 50 per 
cent of his loss of earnings (i.e., his 
average earnings) in every half month 
during which he remains unemployed, 
until he draws an amount equal to one 
twelfth of his total earnings in the two 
years prior to the time he first becomes 
unemployed or otherwise begins a 
benefit year. This means that the 
duration of benefits for such a worker 
will extend over about four months. 
Loss of earnings is defined as the amount 
by which an employee’s actual earnings 
in a half month are less than half of 
his average monthly earnings as com- 
puted for the twelve months prior to a 
given benefit year. 

A partially unemployed worker will 
not receive benefits for the first 20 per 
cent of his wage losses. For any wage 
loss in excess of 20 per cent he will 
receive five eighths of such wage loss 
in benefits. 

For both the totally and the par- 
tially unemployed worker, average 
earnings are determined by adding the 
highest earnings in one month out of 
each quarter of the twelve months 
preceding a benefit year, and dividing 
the earnings in these four highest 
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months by four. The average earnings 
of employees who have worked less 
than one full year are determined by 
counting only the quarters in which 
earnings have been received. No em- 
ployee is eligible for benefits unless his 
total earnings in this prior twelve- 
month period are at least four times 
his average earnings. In the compu- 
tation of both total earnings and aver- 
age earnings, amounts in excess of 
$150 per month are not counted. 
Benefits therefore cannot exceed $37.50 
in a half month or $300 in a single 
benefit year. 

The above plan for the determina- 
tioh of benefits has several important 
advantages. In the first place, it 
eliminates the necessity for making a 
distinction between part-time and full- 
time unemployment. The benefit for- 
mula appearing in the bill reads as 
follows: 

An individual eligible for benefits in any 
half month in a benefit year shall be paid 
benefits equal to five eighths of the amount 
by which his loss of earnings in such half 
month exceeds 10 per cent of his average 
monthly earnings for the twelve consecutive 
calendar months preceding such benefit year. 


A proviso is added by which benefits 
plus earnings in any half month shall 
not be less than $12.50 or three 
eighths of average monthly earnings, 
whichever is less. This formula results 
in the benefits which have been de- 
scribed above, although an occasional 
skeptic has been found who was un- 
convineed until both the algebra and 
the arithmetic had been worked out 
for him. 

In the second place, the use of this 
formula greatly simplifies the adminis- 
trative problem of determining benefits, 
and at the same time produces results 
which are substantially just to em- 
ployees. The usual unemployment 
compensation plan requires a compli- 
cated record of time worked, of earn- 
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ings, and of rates of pay. The above 
formula simplifies this procedure by 
requiring a record of earnings only. 
The formula for determining average 
earnings makes it unnecessary to deal 
with the troublesome question of what 
constitutes full-time earnings for piece 
or mileage workers, of whom there are 
many in the transportation industry. 
The full-time’ basis is largely used in 
existing state unemployment compen- 
sation laws, as well as in most accident 
compensation laws. In the adminis- 
tration of accident compensation it has 
always been productive of controversy. 
The formula in the proposed law will 
produce in all but a few cases an equita- 
ble result, and will be much easier to 
administer than the full-time basis. 
Administrative discretion is permitted 
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in the proposed Jaw to take care of 
these few cases. 

Even the “waiting period” is deter- 
mined on a wage-loss rather than a 
time-loss basis, for the bill provides 
that benefits shall not be payable for 
that part of an employee’s loss of 
earnings occurring at the beginning of 
a benefit year which equal one half of 
his average monthly earnings. This 
means a waiting period equal to about 
two weeks for a totally unemployed 
worker, and a proportionately longe 
period for the worker who is only par- 
tially unemployed. | 

In the accompanying Schedule of 
Unemployment Benefits are shown the 
benefits which would be payable under 
this plan to employees with varying 
montbly earnings. 


SCHEDULE or UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS ror TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES 
WITH Specirizp MONTHLY EARNINGS . 


























Amount of Benefit Per Month for > : 
Maximum Amount of 
Average Monthly s Monthly Benefits 
Earnings * Loss of Earnings of Total Obtainable in a 
Benefit Year ¢ 
20% 40% 60% 80% Unemployment 
CA s D AA none | $ 3.75 | $ 8.75 | $13.75 $18.75 $ 75.00 
BE RE ATE E none 4.00 11.00 18.00 25.00 100.00 
GO AE ee os none 6.25 12.50 18.75 25.00 100.00 
TO O eee aera none 9.38 18.75 28.12 37.50 150.00 
100. ET E none 12.50 25.00 37.50 50.00 200.00 
e EEEE none 15.62 31.25 46.88 62.50 250.00 
DDO E ETE none 18.75 37.50 56.25 75.00 300.00 
Approximate duration of benefits and waiting 
periods in weeks 
Waiting period..... | 34 24 2 
Benefits........... 26 26 23 17 





a Obtained by averaging earnings in the month of highest earnings out of each of the preceding four 


quarters. 


b On the assumption that the wage loss was the same in the two half months of each month. 


Benefits are computed on a semimonthly basis. 


e On the assumption that each employee earned 24 times his normal monthly earnings in the two 
years preceding the beginning of a benefit year. Benefits cannot be drawn within a single benefit 
year for more than 12 half months in which earnings for part-time employment are also received, 
so that part-time employees with wage losses of 40 and 60 per cent will draw less than the maximum 
benefits indicated. 

4 Employees whose normal earnings are less than $50 per month are subject to minimum benefit 
conditions. 
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CREDITING BENEFITS AGAINST 
EARNINGS * 


The crediting of benefits against 
earnings, so that benefits shall not be 
drawn more than once against the 
same earnings, is somewhat more com- 
plicated but hardly more difficult to 
administer than analogous provisions 
in many state plans. These plans usu- 
ally provide that the number of weeks 
of benefit must bear a given proportion 
to the number of weeks prior employ- 
ment. The Codérdinator’s bill pro- 
vides that benefits shall be drawn until 
total benefits are equal to one twelfth 
of that part of total earnings, in the 
two years previous to the beginning of 
a benefit year, against which benefits 
have not already been credited. An 
employee whose total uncredited earn- 
ings during the two years prior to his 
benefit year amounted to $2,400 would 
draw one twelfth of $2,400, or $200, in 
benefits. He would not be eligible to 
benefits thereafter until he had been 
reémployed, and then only in respect 
to his subsequent earnings. If this 
employee had drawn only $100 in 
benefits, this $100 would be credited 
against the $1,200 he had earned in 
the first of these two prior years, 
and only his earnings in the second 
of the two years could be used as a 
basis for the computation of future 
benefits. 

A slightly different procedure which, 
however, insures the same result, is 
used for those employees who draw 
benefits according to the minimums 
established rather than according to the 
formula used for other employees. 
Employees drawing minimum benefits 
continue to receive them until they 
have drawn between one twelfth and 
one eighth of their total earnings in the 
prior two years, depending upon the 
fraction of their average earnings which 
they receive in benefits. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROPOSED 
Law 


The administration of the proposed 
law is vested in a Division of Trans- 
portation Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in the Social Security Board. This 


- division is created by the proposed law 


and made responsible to the Board. 
The Board, or its agent, the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division, may 
adopt such rules as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. The 
Board is authorized to conduct re- 
search into matters which are relevant 
to the act and to publish the results of 
this research. 

Among the subjects which must be 
investigated and on which a report 
must be submitted within five years 


' after the effective date of the act are: 


(1) the fluctuations and conditions of 
employment and unemployment of 
seasonal, short-time, intermittent, cas- 
ual, and married women employees; 
(2) conditions ‘among the dependents 
of employees to determine whether 
special treatment ought to be given to 
them; (8) the cost of paying benefits by 
groups of carriers, and the probable cost 
of alternative plans of paying benefits, 
including plans involving merit rating. 

‘In order to secure the codperative 
help of representatives of employers 
and employees in the administration of 
the act, an Advisory Board is created 
consisting of these representatives. 
Its members will be appointed by the 
Social Security Board from persons 
qualified to represent organizations of 
employers and employees in the vari- 
ous branches of the transportation in- 
dustry. The director of the Division 
of Transportation Unemployment Com- 
pensation will act as chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 

The Social Security Board is empow- 
ered to set up employment offices for 
transportation employees or to use the 
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employment offices of the Federal- 
State employment system. A large 
number of special employment offices 


for transportation employees may not- 


be necessary in the administration of 
the law. At the same time, the exact 
‘nature of the placement service setup 


required cannot be determined without - 


considerable experiment. The Board 
has therefore been given wide powers to 
work out the proper arrangement with- 
out the handicap of detailed require- 
ments which later may prove unwise. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


There are other details of the law an 
analysis of which cannot be included 
in this necessarily brief discussion. 
As in most laws, benefits are restricted 
in the case of strikes, and employees 
cannot be denied benefits if they re- 
fuse jobs made available because of 
strikes. The claims for benefits are 
filed with and acted upon by the em- 
ployment office established or desig- 
nated by the Board. In the case of 
disputes, provision is made for appeal 
to an examiner, then to a review tri- 
bunal, and, in cases where the Social 
Security Board desires to intervene in 
the interest of uniformity, to the 
Board itself as a final review tribunal. 
There is also provision for appeal to 
the regular courts. 

It is estimated that the schedule of 
benefits provided will cost about 3 per 
cent of the gross pay roll of the com- 
panies affected. No provision for a 
pay-roll tax has been included in the 
law, beeause the carriers concerned 
either are taxed by the present Social 
Security Act or can be made subject to 
the tax title of the act by amending it. 
This would be necessary in the case of 
the water carriers. 


SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 


The need for some form of unem- 
ployment compensation is so obvious 
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to the student of transportation labor 
problems that it requires no emphasis. 
Unemployment in the industry, par- 
ticularly among junior workers, is 
serious enough even in more normal 
times. In times of depression, its con- 
sequences in reduced standards of living 
and actual want become almost catas- 
trophic. The labor agreement and the 
proposed legislation which have been 
analyzed in this paper indicate some of 
the fundamental principles upon which 
unemployment compensation for the 
transportation industry can be equita- 
bly established. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

In the first place, unemployment 
among transportation employees must 
be treated on a nation-wide rather than 
on a state basis. The arbitrary sepa- 
ration of a characteristically national 
industry by boundaries which have no 
relation to its operations will exces- 
sively handicap any plan of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Secondly, in the interest of sound 
and efficient administration, the vari- 
ous branches of transportation should 
be treated as a single industry. There 
will be sufficient opportunity for the 
administrative authority to make any 
required distinctions between various 
types of employees through appropri- 
ate rules and regulations. 

In the third place, the amount of 
record-keeping necessary must be kept 
at a minimum. This is by no means 
an administrative detail. It is quite 
possible that the success or failure of a 
given plan will be determined by the 
degree of skill with which this problem 
is met. The necessity for simple rec- 
ords, together with the difficulties of 
computing unemployment benefits for 
piece and mileage workers by the time 
method, suggested the use of the wage- 
loss basis of determining benefits 
which has been included in the proposed 
law. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


It is also iniportant that any plan be 
so flexible that it can be easily adapted 
to changing conditions. The method 
of determining benefits in the proposed 
law satisfies this requirement to a high 
degree. Flexibility in the employ- 
ment office setup is also of great impor- 
tance. The employment offices must 
be the administrative nerve ends of any 
unemployment compensation system. 
The form which they must take or the 
manner in which the present system 
can be adapted to the needs of unem- 
ployment compensation cannot be 
determined with exactness until a 
large fund of experience has been ac- 
quired. For this reason the employ- 
ment office structure has not been 
spelled cut in detail in the proposed law. 
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Finally,.the action of railroad em- 
ployees and managements in reaching 
an agreement regarding payments of 
compensation to employees displaced 


‘as a result of codrdination indicates 


that certain types of unemployment 
can well be separated from the rest and 
treated on a different basis. The un- 
employment that results from tech- 
nological and other changes and that 
is directly related to the economies 
which these changes make possible is 
often cited as a fundamental weakness 
in our economic system. The coördi- 
nation agreement between the rail- 
roads: and their employees points the 
way toward a more socially desirable 
method of dealing with this aspect of 
the unemployment problem. 
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Public Ownership and Operation of 
Railroads in the United States * 


By Joseru B. Eastman 


UBLIC ownership and operation 
of railroads is not inconsistent with 
our American theory of government. 
The early charters often contemplated 
the possibility of such a policy. It has 
always been recognized, notably by the 
Supreme Court, that a railroad is a 
public industry, and that it performs a 
function of the state.! The question, 
therefore, is one not of fundamental 
theory but of practical expediency. 
The greater part of the railroad mile- 
age of the world is publicly owned and 
operated. The American and the 
British railroads are the outstanding 
instances of private ownership and 
. operation, but even this country owns 
and operates railroads in Alaska and 
the Isthmus of Panama, and one was 
operated in the Philippines formerly 
by the territorial government and now 
by the new Philippine Government? 
The staff of the Federal Coördinator 
of Transportation canvassed the avail- 
able literature on the railroads of other 
countries. There is a great variety of 
opinion as to public ownership and 
operation. It has had its evils but also 
its benefits. There is no prevailing 


* Excerpts from Ist and 8d Reports of Fed- 
eral Coördinator of Transportation, released 
respectively on Jan. 11, 1934 and Jan. 30, 1935; 
see footnotes 8 and 9 in this article-—Epitor’s 
Note. 

1E.g., in Smythe v. Ames, the U. S. Supreme 
Court stated: “A railroad is a public highway 
and none the less so because constructed and 
maintained through the agency of a corporation 
deriving its existence and powers from the state. 
Such a corporation . . . performs a function of 
the state.” (169, U. S. 466, 544.)-—~Eprror’s 
Nors. 

2 Editorial change in text made necessary by 
the establishment of the independence of the 
Philippines. 


tendency to abandon it, although there 
is a marked tendency to change the 
form, as will be noted later. Itis clear 
that other countries have adopted 
public ownership and operation, not as 
a matter of principle, but for reasons 
of expediency. Often they have been 
forced into it because private enter- 
prise would not build, or could no 
longer carry on. Sometimes military 
considerations have been paramount, 
or an unwillingness to rely on foreign 
capital, or a desire to use the railways 
for the general business and industry 
of the country in its competition with 
other countries. 

Because of this variety of underlying 
motives, it is idle to measure the results 
by the test of earnings. Nor is a 
demonstration of various evil results 
convincing. It is easy to assemble a 
most impressive array of evils—finan- 
cial, political, and economic—from the 
history of American railroads. The ` 
immediate question in connection with 
both public and private ownership and 
operation, is whether demonstrated 
evils can be corrected. The ultimate 
question is which system, when fully 
safeguarded, will produce better re- 
sults. 


FEDERAL Contrrou in War Time 


It may be well, however, to consider 
briefly two familiar instances which 
are often used as arguments against 
public ownership and operation. One 
is Federal control of our railroads dur- 
ing the World War, and the other is 
the operation of the Canadian Na- 
tional system. In the case of Federal 
control, the refutation will be found in 
the dispassionate War History of 
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American Railroads, written by the 
late Walker D. Hines, a man with inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject and of 
high standing in the private railroad 
world both prior to and after Federal 
control. Believing in private owner- 
ship and operation, he yet states these 
conclusions: 


Opponents of Government ownership 
and operation of railroads have frequently 
seemed prone to exaggerate criticisms of 
Federal control by way of argument against 
permanent Government ownership and 
operation. Advocates of Government 
ownership and operation have probably 
been equally prone to exaggerate commend- 
able things which were done by Federal 
control by way of argument for their posi- 
tions. Both sides have been in error. 

In the interest of clear thinking, it is im- 
portant to realize that Federal control does 
not constitute a sound argument either for 
or against permanent peace-time Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. What 
Federal control does primarily is to illus- 
trate in a particularly concrete and visible 
way the disrupting and destructive in- 
fluences of war, strictly similar in effect to 
what would have been exemplified by pri- 
vate war-time control, though different in 
various details. 

Mr. Hines stated further, in con- 
cluding his comments upon war-time 
control of railroads by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 


The effect of Federal control was to pro- 
vide, as to the country’s war needs, and as 
to the interests of railroad security holders, 
a protection which had become impractic- 
able on the part of private control in view 
of the emergencies and limitations with 
which it was confronted. Any fairly 
balanced study of the situation as a whole 
must lead to the conclusion that in periods 
of extraordinary difficulty the Govern- 
ment’s temporary operation of the railroads 
accomplished with eredit the objects which 
made resort to it imperative. The war 


3 Walker D. Hines, War History of American 
Railroads (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1928) , p. 287. 
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needs for transportation were met and rail- 
road security holders were protected from a 
large part, though by no means all, of the 
injurious consequences of the war.* 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Ownership and operation of the rail- 
road lines now forming the Canadian 
National system .were forced upon 
Canada, beginning in 1917, by the in- 
ability of private capital longer to 
maintain them. Much of this mileage 
had been recklessly and extravagantly 
constructed in advance of the coun- 
try’s needs. It is conceded that these 
lines have been operated more effi- 
ciently and have given better service 
since than before public acquisition. 
The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1917 for divorcement 
from political control, however, were 
not followed, and a Liberal govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for opera- 
tion until 1930, when a Conservative 
government came into power. The 
latter appointed a Royal Commission 
in 1931 to inquire into railways and 
transportation in Canada, and the 
situation was, therefore, presented of a 
Commission appointed by one party 
inquiring into an undertaking which 
had been administered by the other. 

In considering the service and oper- 
ating efficiency of the system, the re- 
port was not wholly adverse. It is 
stated, for example, that the “railway 
has been energetically administered, 
and has deservedly won approval by 
its success in welding together the vari- 
ous working forces of the separate com- 
panies in the consolidated system”; 
and that it is an “efficient transport 
system affording a service of high 
standard and with a loyal and enthusi- 
astic staff of officers and employees.” 
Referring to the heavy expenditures 
for the improvement of the property, 
the large additions to rolling stock, the 

4 Ibid., p. 239. 
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advantages of increased tractive 
power, and the generous expenditure 
upon upkeep, the report states that 
these changes “should have made 
possible a great improvement in op- 
erating performance”; but “whether 
the improvement actually secured 
has been commensurate with the 
expenditure involved is a moot ques- 
tion.” 5 

The strictures upon operating effi- 
ciency, such as there are, are mild. 
Emphatic condemnation is reserved 
for the expenditures upon branch-line 
extensions and acquisitions, the con- 
struction of new hotels, and the estab- 
lishment of railway and steamship 
“services duplicating those of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. It is now realized that 
these expenditures were, to a consid- 
erable extent, prodigal and wasteful; 
but this was characteristic of the times 
in which they were made. Much the 
same thing happened in this country. 
Consider, for example, the construc- 
tion of extensions and branch lines in 
Florida, California, and the Texas Pan- 
handle, brought under some measure 
of control, but not sufficiently in all 
instances, by the Commission. Con- 
sider the expenditures on the Cleve- 
land, the Cincinnati, and the Philadel- 
phia passenger stations, and on various 
produce terminals and warehouses, 
and the tremendous expenditures on 
the west side of New York City. Con- 
sider the prodigal and wasteful con- 
struction of new hotels in New York 
City (partly by railroad capital) and 
elsewhere. These are merely illustra- 
tions of a general tendency. 

A significant thing, however, about 
the report is that it does not recom- 
mend that the Canadian National sys- 
tem be returned to private ownership 
and operation. On the contrary, its 
recommendations are for changes in 


5 Report of the Royal Commission (Canada), 
1917. The Drayton, Acworth, Smith Report. 
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the plan and methods of administering 
the system which will eliminate or re- 
duce the evils found to exist. 

So much by way of preliminary dis- 
cussion. Public ownership and opera- 
tion would clearly go further than any 
other change to abate the railroad ills 
described above. Public credit would 
take the place of crippled private 
credit. Management and operation 
of the industry would be wholly 
united. Public regulation would 
largely merge with management and 
operation. Financial domination 
would cease. The important ques- 
tions are whether other ills would take 
the place of those abated, and how 
serious they would be; whether public 
opinion is ready for so radical a change; 
and how difficult and perilous the tak- 
ing over of the properties would now 
be. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE IN 
MANAGEMENT 


The danger most emphasized by the 
critics of public ownership and opera- 
tion is political interference in manage- 
ment. It may take several forms, the 
most important being: 

1. Extension of political patronage 
(the “spoils system”) into the service; 

2. Interference with rate adjust- 
ment, particularly to help certain 
groups or localities; 

8. Interference with construction 
programs, particularly to promote 
large expenditures for the benefit of 
certain localities, or as a means of so- 
cial relief; and 

4. Interference with labor relations, 
including wages and working condi- 
tions. 

That these are real dangers has been 
shown by experience in other coun- 
tries. The question is whether they 
can be averted. The first of those 
listed is probably to be feared the least. 
It is clear that the railroads cannot be 
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efficiently operated if they are to be- 
come tools of political parties. If the 
issue is made clear, the country will 
register that opinion emphatically. 
The workers themselves can be a most 
important and effective safeguard, if 
they are allowed to organize freely, for 
it is far from their wish to be in jeop- 
ardy from political changes in govern- 
ment. 

Other effective safeguards are prac- 
ticable. The tendency in countries 
which have public ownership and oper- 
ation is now definitely to separate the 
railroads from ordinary governmental 
activities and make them autonomous, 
nonpolitical enterprises. The best 
way of doing this is to vest their owner- 
ship in a corporation of which the gov- 
ernment is the stockholder, to be ad- 
ministered as an independent business 
enterprise. Control should be by a 
board of trustees with definite tenure 
of office and removable only for cause. 
The act creating the corporation 
should make it a positive duty of the 
trustees to operate the property on a 
self-sustaining basis so far as possible, 
and without regard to political con- 
siderations. It should be made a 
penal offense for the trustees or any 
of their subordinates to appoint, re- 
move, or retain officers or employees 
at the solicitation of any officer of the 
Government or political party organi- 
zation, and for any such officer to 
solicit such action or interfere in any 
way with the disciplining of employees. 
In addition, there should be an ad- 
visory council, made up of members 
selected by representative business 
and other groups in the community, 
authorized to consult with the trustees 
upon policies of management, and free 
to procure all desired information in 
regard to the conduct of the corpora- 
tion. 

If further protection against politi- 
cal interference is desired, it is possible 
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to have the trustees appointed by a 
nonpolitical committee. This is illus- 
trated by the London Passenger 
Transportation Board, created as a 
public corporation by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which on July 1, 1933, took over 
all the passenger-transportation un- 
dertakings in London and its environs. 
This board consists of a chairman and 
six other members, who are appointed 
by a body of appointing trustees con- 
stituted as follows: The Chairman of 
the London County Council, a repre- 
sentative of the London and Home 
Counties, a Traffic Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Chairman of the Committee of 
London Clearing Banks, the President 
of the Law Society, and the President 
of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. 

Another plan, suggested by a South 
African writer, would be to name the 
original trustees in the act, and provide 
for the appointment of their succes- 
sors from lists furnished the appoint- 
ing power by the remaining trus- 
tees. Other similar plans could easily 
be devised, but there is little reason 
to believe that any would be neces- 
sary. 

It is significant that in Canada, 
where the public railroads are owned 
by a corporation of which the Govern- 
ment is the stockholder, the Royal 
Commission of 1931 made no finding 
which would indicate extension of po- 
litical patronage into the service, al- 
though no particular safeguard has 
apparently been employed. They 
made this comment: 


Of direct political interference by min- 
isters and members of Parliament in the de- 
tail operations of the railway, we were as- 
sured by the officials there was little or 
none. It was in the larger sphere of policy 
that political considerations led to unwise 
and unnecessary capital expenditures, the 
result of which was to create an atmosphere 
in which the ordinary principles of com- 
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mercial operation of the railway were lost 
sight of.® 

In his War History of American 
Railroads, previously cited, Hines re- 
ports: “In the selection of personnel, 
Federal control was entirely free from 
political influences, direct or indi- 
rect.”7 In Boston and its environs, 
where the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company has been managed for fifteen 
years by a board of public trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, there has been no intimation that 
political patronage has encroached 
upon the service. 

If it were thought wise, the personnel 
of the public railroads could be made 
subject to the civil service regulations. 


INTERFERENCE WITH LABOR 
RELATIONS 


The last of the dangers listed, i.e., 
interference with labor relations, is 
real; but the present situation would 
probably not be changed materially. 
At the last session of Congress it was 
evident that the employees of the 
privately owned railroads had more 
influence than the employees of the 
Government. The railroad employees 
are not advocates of public ownership 
and operation. They may be influ- 
enced by the thought that their 
ultimate weapon, the strike, might be 
of less avail against the Government, 
and that there might be the same re- 
strictions upon political activities as 
are now imposed upon civil service em- 
ployees. 


INTERFERENCE WITH RATES AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The second and third of the listed 
dangers are those of major importance. 


* Report of the Royal Commission to Inquire 
into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 
Finding 146, p. 51, the Ashfield-Duff Report, 
1931-1982. 

TP, 236. 
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Every member of Congress is naturally 
anxious to secure benefits for his dis- 
trict, and he may overlook the good of 
the entire country in the pursuit of this 
purpose. While it might be thought 
that his fellow members would guard 
against such a result, this protection 
may be nullified by “logrolling” which 
is in effect a combination on the part 
of those who have local ends in view. 

Safeguards against these dangers are 
possible. In South Africa the public 
railroads are in charge of a minister of 
railways and harbors, responsible to ` 
Parliament, but he must advise with a 
railways and harbor board appointed 
by the Governor-General. It is pro- 
vided that if construction work is or- 
dered contrary to the advice of this 
board, or if the railways are required 
to provide any services or facilities 
either gratuitously or at a rate of 
charge below cost, the loss so incurred 
each year shall be paid out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund to the railway 
and harbor fund, i.e., it shall be charged 
to the general expenses of government 
and not to the expense of operating the 
railroads. In this way the subsidy 
is made clear. According to some 
writers, however, this provision has not 
operated satisfactorily, because of 
political subserviency in the railways 
and harbor board. 

So far as new construction is con- 
cerned, an effective safeguard could be 
provided in this country by continuing 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, i.e., by requiring a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
from that Commission, which has well- 
established traditions as an inde- 
pendent and nonpolitical establish- 
ment. It could further be provided 
that if Congress should by special act 
exercise its power to require new con- 
struction, regardless of Commission 
action or advice, the yearly loss as 
estimated by the Commission should 
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be borne by the general funds of the 
Government. Congress could, of 
course, change any such general pro- 
visions, but if they were made a part 
of the original statute incorporating 
the national railway company, there 
would be difficulty in making such a 
change. The veto power of the Presi- 
dent is a safeguard here which does not 


exist in countries having the parlia-. 


mentary system. 

So far as rates are concerned, a 
similar safeguard could be provided by 
continuing the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, at least over individual rates 
or groups of rates. Under the present 
system, Congress has the power, if it 
wishes to exercise it, to legislate di- 
rectly on rates instead of delegating 
regulation to the Commission. But 
there has been strong opposition, both 
within and without Congress, to such 
direct legislation, owing to keen reali- 
zation of its ultimate impracticability 
and the turmoil and confusion to which 
it would give rise. Here again the 
veto power of the President is a safe- 
guard. 

In the last analysis, the greatest 
safeguard against political abuse would 
be the character of the original 
trustees. By strong resistance to 
such abuse and keeping employees, 
shippers, and the general public fully 
informed in regard to their policies and 
the reasons for them, the trustees could 
go far to establish traditions which it 
would be difficult for weaker men to 
undermine, even if they later came 
into power. The force of such tradi- 
tions in human affairs is very great. 
The advisory council, above suggested, 
could give effective support. For- 
tunately, in the inauguration of any 
new public undertaking, men of strong 
character are likely to be the initial 
choice, for the selection of such men is 
necessary to satisfy public opinion. 
The greater danger comes later, in the 
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filling of vacancies, when interest is 
not awakened or concentrated. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Question arises whether the rail- 
roads of the country could be effec- 
tively and efficiently managed as a 
single unit. This is a most serious 
question. The railroad industry pre- 
sents very difficult problems of ad- 
ministration. It is not concentrated 
im one place or a few places, like a 
manufacturing industry, but spreads 
over a great expanse of territory, and 
the employees are on the move or 
located at a vast number of places. It 
is difficult for the general administra- 
tive or supervisory force to keep in 
touch with the employees and still 
more difficult to keep in touch with the 
patrons, and these difficulties multiply 
in geometrical ratio as the size of the 
system increases. Moreover, intimate 
contact with employees and patrons is 
of the very essence, as shown by the 
rather notable success which some 
small railroads have had. 

Whether or not the railroads could 
be administered effectively as one 
gigantic unit is a problem in organiza- 
tion. The largest railroad system in 
the country at present from the stand- 
point of traffic handled is the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the largest from the stand- 
point of territory covered is the 
Southern Pacific. Both have had ad- 
ministrative difficulties. The Pennsyl- 
vania now seems to have made 
progress toward solving them, and the 
Southern Pacific is worknig on the 
same problem. Railroad organization 
for administrative purposes is a matter 
to which more attention might well be 
given. It has largely followed tradi- 
tional lines, which had their origin 
when operations were simpler. Some 
of the new consolidated systems in 
Great Britain have for some time been 
giving this matter close attention. It 
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is probable that the solution will be 
found in a staff and line form of or- 
ganization, under which general poli- 
cies and planning will be laid down by 
the staff and the execution will be left 
to local officers with a large measure 
of autonomy and jurisdiction over 
comparatively small units or areas. 

It is quite too much to say that the 
answer to this question has yet been 
found. If public ownership and opera- 
tion were established over night, there 
would probably be a comparatively 
long period of trial and adjustment be- 
fore the best form of organization 
could be devised and made effective. 
A machine working smoothly at the 
outset could not reasonably be ex- 
pected. This was one of the difficul- 
ties with Federal control during the 
war period, although then the problem 
was made easier by the prevailing war 
psychology, which made patrons less 
contentious and difficult to deal with 
than might otherwise have been the 
case. It cannot as yet be said with 
certainty that the answer would ul- 
timately be found. 


ELIMINATION or COMPETITION 


Public ownership and operation 
would, of course, eliminate competition 
between railroads. While competi- 
tion has many evils and is a prime 
cause of waste, it also has definite ad- 
vantages. Many doubt that initia- 
tive and enterprise can be maintained 
without it. The question is, perbaps, 
academic, for even if competition be- 
tween railroads were eliminated, keen 
competition from other transportation 
agencies would still exist. It is also 
quite possible that initiative and en- 
terprise can be stimulated by other 
means than competition. It would, 
for example, be feasible to organize the 
government railroad system so that 
comparisons could be made between 
the records of the managers of various 
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divisions or subdivisions. Sucha plan 
is now used with advantage by indi- 
vidual railroads and other industries. 
There are also the incentives which can 
be given through public recognition of 
accomplishment or merit, such as is 
used with much effect in the military 
and other services. The subject is one 
which has not been adequately ex- 
plored, but enough is known so that 
there need be no great fear in this 
respect of the elimination of competi- 
tion. Compare the railroad industry 
with the telephone and the electric in- 
dustries. There has been much less 
competition in the latter, but will it be 
said that there has been less initiative 
and enterprise? 


Lasor RELATIONS 


Experience with the Government 
service in this country, leaving political 
patronage out of consideration, does 
not indicate that the Government 
would be unduly liberal in the matter 
of labor relations. It has been a good 
employer with respect to hours of Jabor 
and vacation periods, but the necessity 
for this is now recognized generally. 
On wages the Government has, on the 
whole, been liberal, but has never gone 
to extremes. On salaries it has been 
less generous, particularly in the higher 
brackets, than private employers. 
The civil service regulations and Con- 
gressional pressure may make it some- 
what difficult to dismiss or demote em- 
ployees for mefficiency, but it would 
not be necessary to import those regu- 
lations into railroad operations. 

All the economies in operation which 
could be obtained through consolida- 
tion or coérdination of privately owned 
companies would be possible under 
public ownership and operation. In 
fact, the possibilities are greater. To 
a large extent they would be labor- 
saving economies. Would the opposi- 
tion of labor to such economies be more 
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effective under public ownership and 
operation than under private? In 
view of the experience with the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act of 
1933, it is probable that there would 
be no great difference in the two situa- 
tions. Some means of alleviating the 
hardships of sudden displacements of 
labor must be found in any event. 
This applies to all industry, as well as 
to the railroads. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


There is no aggressive sentiment in 
favor of public ownership and opera- 
tion. The financial world is less hostile 
to the idea than in the past, because 
some institutional bondholders think 
it might improve their situation, and 
because of doubt as to whether the 
railroads will be a source of large profits 
in the future. Fundamental objec- 
tions to the operation of an industry 
by the Government tend to disappear 
in direct ratio with profits. The man 
in the street appears to be indifferent 
rather than hostile. Labor is luke- 
warm. The greatest hostility is to be 
found among railroad managements, 
supply houses, and the larger shippers. 
The latter have always been the chief 
beneficiaries of competition, and they 
appreciate this fact. On the whole, 
there is now little effective support in 
public opinion for public ownship and 
operation. 


Cost or ACQUISITION 


Perhaps the strongest objection to 
public ownership and operation may 
be found in the present economic con- 
ditior of the Nation. It is heavily 
burdened with debt, and the burden is 
increasing. What strain might be im- 
posed upon national finances by acqui- 
sition of the railroad properties cannot 
be foreseen. It is probable that the 
acquisition could be made without.the 
use of cash through an exchange of 
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securities. It is also probable, how- 
ever, that the securities given in ex- 
change would have to be interest-bear- 
ing obligations, and the sum total of 
fixed charges might be increased by 
the exchange. Since there would be 
an actual or virtual government 
guaranty, the holders of many railroad 
bonds would no doubt receive securi- 
ties of equal or less face value bearing a 
lower interest rate. But it would also 
be necessary in many instances to give 
interest-bearing securities in some 
amount for outstanding stock. 

When governments acquire prop- 
erty, they normally pay more than it 
is worth, just as they normally sell for 
less. This has been the universal ex- 
perience with railroads., The reasons 
are obvious. The sympathies of 
tribunals are with the individuals who 
are forced to part with their property. 
Doubts are resolved in their favor, 
and their lawyers are likely to be 
more aggressive than government 
counsel. 

One can foresee what might happen 
under present conditions. It would 
at once be argued that present railroad 
earnings are not a test of inherent 
property values, on the theory that the 
depression is temporary and earnings 
will be much higher in the future. The 
possible effect of dollar depreciation 
would also enter in. It is likely that 
tribunals, including the courts, would 
give considerable weight to such argu- 
ments. But there is more than usual 
uncertainty as to the future, so that 
much greater weight might be given 
to this element than the facts would 
eventually justify. 

The result of government acquisi- 
tion of the railroads under present con- 
ditions might, therefore, be to increase 
the fixed charges which operations 
must bear and to an extent incon- 
sistent even with the future earning 
capacity of the properties, having in 
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mind especially the competition from 
other transportation agencies, which 
they now face, and other changes in 
economic conditions. The économies 
attainable from unified operation 
might cure this situation in time, but 
in view of the difficulty of securing 
these economies speedily, owing to the 
need of dealing fairly with labor, and 
bringing the new organization into 
smoothly running operation, the im- 
mediate burden upon the public 
finances might be great. This danger 
is the more serious because of the im- 
paired economic condition of the Na- 
tion at the present time.® 


Tue FEDERAL Coérpinator’s ALTER- 
NATIVE PLAN or GOVERNMENT Own- 
ERSHIP AND OPERATION AS ONE OF 
THREE ALTERNATIVES °? 


‘Instead of stopping at some midway 
point, however, it is proposed to go at 
once to the end of the road and embark 
upon public ownership and operation 
of the railroads. 

It is fortunate in the consideration 
of such a possibility, that no disturbing 
questions of political principle or the- 
ory require attention. The main- 
tenance of adequate means of commu- 
nication and transportation through a 
system of highways has always been 
recognized as of such supreme impor- 
tance that it is naturally and inevita- 
bly one of the immediate responsibili- 
ties of government. Conservatives, 
Liberals, Socialists, and Communists 

8 The statements with respect to government 
ownership and operation of railroads in the 
United States set forth above are contained in 
“Regulation of Railroads,” Report of the Federal 
Coérdinator of Transportation, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 119, 73d Cong., 2d Sess., 1934, pp. 13- 
21. A tentative plan for public ownership and 
operation of railroad systems in the United 
States was offered in the same report, pp. 82-84. 

° This plan is discussed as Plan III in “The 
Report of the Federal Coördinator of Trans- 
portation, 1934,” House Document No. 89, 74th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1935, pp. 49-55.. 
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are all in accord on that point. The 
railroads have always been regarded ` 
as public highways. At the outset it 
was, indeed, thought that they would 
be highways on which every man who 
could procure the proper carriages and 
apparatus would have the right to 
travel. Later it was found that any 
common use of this character would 
be impracticable, but the railroads did 
not thereby lose their status as public 
highways. ... 

It is now generally recognized in this 
country that the highways used by 
ordinary vehicles should be owned by 
the government, and all but a very few 
are so owned. The same principle is 
followed all over the world. It has 
also been recognized, here and 
throughout the world, that there is 
nothing in political theory which 
stands in the way of government own- 
ership and operation of railroads. 
The decision, for or against such own- 
ership and operation, has been deter- 
mined by considerations of practical 
expediency. For example, England 
has always found it expedient to per- 
mit her railroads to be privately owned 
and operated, but her colonies have all, 
to a greater or less extent, found public 
ownership and operation necessary., 
Communist Russia may be one ex- 
ception where political theory has 
played a part, but the railroads of 
Czarist Russia were also publicly 
owned. 

It is therefore unnecessary, in con- 
sidering possible public ownership and 
operation of our railroads, to debate 
any question of political theory or the 
merits of socialism and capitalism. It 
is universally conceded that this par- 
ticular industry performs a public 
function and that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for proper performance rests 
with the Government. The only 
question of importance is the practical 
one of the way to get the best results. 


PUBLIC QWNERSHIP AND OPERATION oF RAILROADS 


METHOD or ACQUISITION 


Before dealing with the merits of an 
immediate program of public owner- 
ship and operation, let us consider how, 
in the event of such a program, the 
properties could be taken over, paid 
for, and thereafter managed. There 
are several possible ways, but the fol- 
lowing seems to the Coördinator to 
have most ‘merit. 

The first step would be the taking 
over by Act of Congress of the opera- 
tion of the properties of the railroads. 
Provision would be made for a tem- 
porary management like that of the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion during the war period. However, 
supreme authority in this management 
would rest, not with a Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, but with a board of 
five Public Trustees appointed by the 
President. No doubt they would in- 
trust the management of the properties 
to a Director-General, much as a board 
of directors selects a president for this 
purpose, but this would be left to 
their discretion. The Public Trustees 
would be authorized to issue for rail- 
road capital purposes interim certifi- 
cates guaranteed by the Government 
and later to be exchanged for deben- 
ture bonds of the United States Rail- 
ways described below. 

Pending a final settlement for the 
properties taken, a provisional ar- 
rangement for a rental would be neces- 
sary, like the “standard return” of the 
Federal control period. One way 
would be to use as a measure the best 
net railway operating income earned 
by each operating railroad company in 
any of the last four depression years, 
1931-1934, inclusive. The statute 
would provide for the payment of such 
a rental for the period prior to the vest- 
ing of the title to the property in the 
United States Railways. The com- 
panies would have the right to contest 
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this rental in court, if it was deemed 
to be unjust compensation for the use 
of the properties. Such a right was 
preserved in the Federal Control Act, 
although the companies did not avail 
themselves of it. 

For the permanent ownership of the 
properties a Federal corporation. 
known as “United States Railways,” 
would be created with a nominal 
amount of common stock to be held 
by the Government and carrying con- 
trol. It would be authorized to issue 
debenture bonds of various classes, all 
protected by sinking funds, and such 
classes of income bonds or preferred 
stock as the Public Trustees might 
deem expedient. The debenture 
bonds would be guaranteed by the 
Government. 

The securities of the United States 
Railways would be the media used in 
final settlement for the properties. 
Obviously cash transactions would be 
impossible, for the necessary cash does 
not exist. Just compensation must, 
under the Constitution, be made for 
the properties, and the controlling fac- 
tor in determining such compensation 
is their value—not the so-called “rate- 
making value,” but the commercial or 
market value, which is dependent upon 
the present and prospective earning 
power. The present earning power is 
low, as is attested both by the actual 
earnings and by the current market 
values of railroad securities. Future 
earnings will be affected by so many 
uncertain factors that it would be diffi- 
cult to establish the fact that they 
justify any very large or any definite 
increment in value over that based on 
the present earning power. But, it is 
desirable that the present holders of 
railroad securities should have an op- 
portunity to benefit within reasonable 
limits from future increases in earn- 
ings, if they are realized. 

The companies would doubtless 
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have a right to insist that the payment 
for their properties be made wholly in 
the guaranteed debenturebonds. The 
statute would provide for a special 
commission, to be appointed by the 
President, whose duty it would be, in 
the event of such insistence, to hear 
the evidence and determine the 
amount of such bonds to be paid. The 
statute would prescribe the basis of 
valuation, making it clear that the 
controlling factor is earning power and 
not any kind of cost, and would make 
the findings of the special commission 
final on the facts. They would, of 
course, be reviewable by the courts on 
questions of law. 

The companies or the owners of the 
securities could, however, be given the 
option of a voluntary settlement on a 
different basis to be negotiated with 
the Public Trustees, either directly or 
indirectly through such agency or 
agencies as they might set up for the 
purpose. The general basis of such a 
settlement would be payment in part 
in guaranteed debenture bonds and in 
part in income bonds or preferred stock 
not guaranteed. The amount of 
bonds would be adequate in value to 
protect the carriers’ bonds of proved 
earning capacity, and it would be sup- 
plemented by a rather liberal allot- 
ment of non-guaranteed securities, the 
object of which would be to give the 
present security holders an opportu- 
nity to benefit from a possible future 

earning power which cannot now be 
` demonstrated. The Public Trustees 
would be given considerable discretion 
in such settlements, although it would 
be necessary to set certain maximum 
limits to their discretion. 

The opportunities which such vol- 
untary settlements would afford are 
dependent upon the method of operat- 
ing the properties after they have been 
taken over by the United States Rail- 
ways. 
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Meruop or MANAGEMENT 


The United States Railways would 
be administered in accordance with 
the plan outlined in the 1933 Report 
of the Coérdinator,” except: 

1. Provision would be made for the 
issue of income bonds and preferred 
stock, as well as debenture bonds. 

2. Provision would be made for the 
appointment of two of the trustees by 
the holders of any such income bonds 
or preferred stock. 

3. The trustees would be under the 
legal duty, so far as practicable, of 
producing net earnings sufficient to 
meet contingent obligations in connec- 
tion with income bonds or preferred 
stock, as well as fixed obligations on 
the debenture bonds. 

4. The Government would make 
good any deficiencies in earnings with 
respect to the final obligations, but 
not with respect to the contingent. 
The repayment of such appropriations 
would be a charge, under a ten-year 
amortization plan, on future earnings 
coming ahead of contingent obliga- 
tions. The same treatment would be 
accorded to any deficiencies in earn- 
ings met by the Government in the 
payment of rental during the interim 
period. 

It should be understood that the 
board of five Public Trustees, ap- 
pointed three by the President and 
two by the income bondholders or 
preferred stockholders, to administer 
the affairs of the United States Rail- 
ways, would not necessarily be the 
same in membership as the interim 
board of Public Trustees. 

Under this plan, there would be an 
admixture of public and private own- 
ership but the former would predomi- 


X Tentative Plan for Public Ownership and 
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nale. The representatives of the pri- 
vate owners would be on the ground, 
however, participating in all acts of 
the Public Trustees, and the board 
could be brought to book in court if it 
neglected proper protection of the in- 
terests of the private security holders. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Certain of the major advantages of 
this plan may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The acquisition of the railroad 
properties by the Government, to- 
gether with the provision of an in- 
terim rental, would at once stabilize 
the railroad financial situation. Such 
rentals could be fixed at a level which 
would, pending final settlement for 
the properties, prevent the financial 
collapse of further large railroad 
companies and thus avoid the psy- 
chological danger to the country 
which would be attendant upon such 
collapse. 

2. The Government credit would 
immediately be available for the 
physical rehabilitation of the railroad 
properties and for the financing of im- 
provements in equipment and fixed 
property. The expenditures made in 
this way would be of great benefit to 
the capital goods industries of the 
country, and would help to break the 
back of the depression. 

3. The opportunities for decreasing 
operating expense and otherwise im- 
proving net earnings, and also service, 
through unification and coérdination 
projects of various descriptions, would 
at once be at a maximum, subject to 
the provisions for the protection of 
labor, which would attach to any plan 
for the remedy of existing railroad con- 
ditions. 

4. The complex situation created by 
government regulation of privately 
owned and privately managed com- 
panies would be much simplified, and 
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there would be far less division of re- 
sponsibility than now exists. 

5. While it would be essential that 
the prime objective in ratemaking 
should be to make the industry fully 
self-supporting, rates could otherwise 
be influenced by considerations of pub- 
lic policy to a greater extent than at 
present. 

6. Steps found necessary for the 
good of the industry by the Public 
Trustees would meet with less public 
resistance than at present, because 
their conclusions would inspire greater 
confidence than those of private man- 
agements, which are always suspected 
of ulterior motives running contrary 
to the public interest. 

On the other hand, there would be 
certain marked disadvantages, par- 
ticularly under present conditions. 
The Coördinator believes, for the 
reasons stated in his first report, that 
the ordinary and grosser dangers 
which are commonly believed to be at- 
tendant upon public ownership and 
operation could be avoided or over- 
come by the plan of operation out- 
lined. The most vital thing, of course, 
would be the appointment of out- 
standing Public Trustees. 

There are, however, certain special 
dangers under the abnormal and ex- 
traordinary conditions of the present 
time. 

1. The Federal Government now 
has a debt which exceeds the maxi- 
mum of the World War period, and it 
cannot avoid many further and very 
heavy expenditures. A direct or in- 
direct indebtedness of several billion 
dollars created by the acquisition of 
the railroad properties might add ma- 
terially to this burden, to the extent 
that such indebtedness were not self- 
sustaining. No one can definitely 
foresee what the total amount might 


1 This point is brought out in the Coérdina- 
tor’s first report; see p. 111—-Eprror’s Nore. 
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be, what fixed interest obligations it 
‘might impose, or the extent to which 
earnings would cover those obligations. 

Under any method of acquisition, 
the final determination of the compen- 
sation to be paid would in large part 


rest with the United States Supreme * 


Court. It would be likely to resolve 
doubts in favor of the owners of the 
properties. As a rule governments 
pay a relatively high price for railroad 
or like properties which they acquire. 
The future of the railroads is now 
somewhat problematical, being de- 
pendent upon general business condi- 
tions, and particularly the degree of 
activity in the capital-goods indus- 
tries; the extent to which competing 
forms of transportation are regulated; 
the success of the railroads in meet- 
ing the competition of these other 
agencies; and the extent to which other 
economic conditions promote or re- 
strict the movement of goods. By 
“other economic conditions” is meant 
particularly the apparent present 
tendency to decentralize and spread 
manufacturing and other industrial 
activities, to curtail the consumption 
of coal in favor of fuel oil, natural gas, 
and hydroelectric power, and to re- 
strict imports and hence exports. A 
further uncertainty is the extent to 
which economies and improvements in 
railroad operation will be permitted. 

An important factor entering into 
the degree of burden imposed would 
be the rate of interest on the securi- 
ties issued in payment for the prop- 
erties. If the rate were low, the Gov- 
ernment would have an advantage 
which would make the indebtedness 
self-sustaining, even if it were very 
large. On the other hand, the magni- 
tude of the financial operations in- 
volved in the acquisition might in it- 
self have an adverse effect upon the 
interest rate, in addition to other fac- 
tors which may so affect it. 
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2. The economies which govern- 
men acquisition and operation of the 
railmads would immediately make 
possible are very largely economies of 
the labor-saving variety. Not only 
wouid they involve displacement of 
emp oyees, but some of them, particu- 
larly in connection with shop and ter- 
minz] facilities, would work to the dis- 
adventage of certain communities. 
The normal reaction and resistance to 
suck economies would be very great, 
but hey would be much magnified un- 
der present conditions. They would 
permeate Congress from top to bot- 
tom Ata time when millions of men 
are unemployed and the effort of gov- 
ernment is to put men back to work, 
Congress might well be disposed to 
control the discretion of the Public 
Trustees in this matter. It is by no 
means unlikely that a postponement 
of unification or other economy proj- 
ects might result, and an increase in 
emzloyment for the purpose of making 
up deferred maintenance. Such re- 
habilitation of the properties would, in 
itset, be all to the good, but if com- 
bined with a postponement of econ- 
om? projects, it would probably leave 
the Government with a large deficit to 
make good. Aside from the immedi- 
ate financial effect upon the Govern- 
meat, the nationalized railroads would 
start off as a subsidized institution, 
and steps along that path are hard to 
retrace. 

g. The railroad rate situation, diffi- 
cul at all times, would be particularly 
dif-cult to handle under present con- 
ditions. Many of the producers of 
the country are suffering and believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that railroad rates 
are too high and hinder the restoration 
of prosperity. As in the case of labor, 
th= pressure upon Congress from these 
przducers would be very great, and 
Congress might well be disposed to 
control the discretion of the Public 
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Trustees in this matter also, and re- 
quire many rate reductions to be 
made. It is possible that a consider- 
able number should be reduced and 
would yield more revenue if they were, 
but an undiscriminating attack upon 
this problem might have very unfortu- 
nate results. 

4, With government credit fully 
available to the railroads, great pres- 
sure would at once be exerted for the 
modernization of railroad equipment 
and facilities. Such modernization is 
highly desirable, but it can easily be 
done too precipitately, in advance of 
needed experimentation and develop- 
ment. Certain new types of motive 
power (such as Diesel electric engines) 
are now on trial, but other types which 
may be equally, if not more, important 
are in sight. The situation is the 
same as to light-weight freight and 
passenger cars, containers, and the 
like. Concerted pressure from the 
numerous interested manufacturers 
upon the Government might well, un- 
der present conditions and in view of 
the desire to stimulate the’ capital- 
goods industries, drive the Govern- 
ment into.a too hasty and ill-advised 
campaign of railroad modernization. 

5. As pointed out by the Coérdi- 
nator in his first report, government 
operation of all the railroads would 
create a very difficult problem of ad- 
ministration and organization. In 
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the opinion of the Coördinator, this 
problem would not be insoluble, but it 
would take some time to find the right 
answer. 

During the period of transition and 
pending the development of the best 
type of organization, the Government 
deficit might mount rapidly. 

As has been indicated, the railroads 
now form the largest part, but never- 
theless only a part, of the transporta- 
tion system of the country. Public 
ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads alone would leave the other 
parts of the system in private owner- 
ship and operation. To what compli- 
cations this situation might lead it is 
difficult to foresee, but the chances of 
rather serious complications are great. 
The British Royal Commission of 
1930, which reported on the transpor- 
tation situation in that country, came 
unanimously to the conclusion that 
railroads could not alone be national- 
ized to advantage and that it would be 
necessary to include other forms of 
transport as well. Members who fa- 
vored the principle of nationalization 
joined in this conclusion. It has also 
been the tendency in countries where 
the railroads are nationalized to give 
them at least a favored opportunity to 
engage in other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


2 This point is brought out in the Coördina- 
tor’s first report; see p. 112—-Eprror’s Nore. 
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The Case for Private Ownership and Operation of 
Railroads in the United States 


By J. J. PELLEY 


HAVE been asked to discuss, from 

the viewpoint of railroad manage- 
ment, the case against government 
ownership and operation of railroads 
in the United States. I prefer to dis- 
cuss, instead, the reasons why private 
ownership and operation should be 
continued in this country; for, after all, 
the best case against government own- 
ership and political management is the 
record of progress and achievement 
under private ownership and business 
management. 

That record is clear, at least to those 
who can look beneath the surface and 
realize the genuine accomplishments 
in truly cheap and efficient transporta- 
tion by private railroad operation in 
the United States. The burden of 
proof would seem to be on those who 
propose to change the system, and that 
burden should be discharged only by a 
showing that government operation 
might reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce better transportation at less cost. 
Even if that should be made to appear 
as likely, the burden of proof should 
then be on the proponents to show that 
this presumptive gain in transporta- 
tion efficiency would be sufficient to 
outweigh the dangers to the body poli- 
tic inherent in turning over an indus- 
try such as the railroads to political 
management. 

I would not be understood as mean- 
ing that the political approach and 
procedure are necessarily inferior to the 
business. It is just that they are dif- 
ferent. In many departments of life 
the political procedure is necessary, 
even desirable. Running railroads is 
not one of those departments. A rail- 


road can be run politically, of course, 
but there is nothing in the record, here 
or abroad, to indicate that it can be 
run better that- way than it can by 
business principles, applied by business 
men. 

This fact is indirectly conceded in 
most of the advocacy of government 
ownership by the protestation that 
such ownership, through the device of 
an operating corporation, could man- 
age to escape political domination and 
contzol. The proposal is interesting in 
its half-conscious recognition of the 
value of business methods and the 
dangers of political domination, but 
agaim there is nothing in the record, 
here or abroad, and nothing in our 
general knowledge of the nature of hu- 
man beings, to sustain the wishful 
thought .that we can have political 
ownership and control and yet per- 
manently enjoy the conceded benefits 
of private control. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
RAILROADS 


Consider the accomplishments of our 
present rail system. ‘There has not 
been a general car shortage in this 
country in more than a dozen years. 
In tke same dozen years we have had a 
greaz boom and a great depression, and 
in both boom and depression the rail- 
road plant has been adequate to move 
the business offered. It is more than 
adequate now. In that same dozen 
years our railroads have speeded up the 
average movement of freight trains by 
more than 40 per cent. They have 
mad2 improvements in passenger serv- 
ice which are somewhat the talk of the 
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country. They have reduced the cost 
of doing business through coöperation 
and codrdination and improved meth- 
ods and improved plant and great in- 
vestment in better facilities. The 
operating cost of hauling one thousand 
tons of freight a mile was $10.78 in 
1921. Last year it was $6.75. Freight 
rates have been reduced during that 
time from an average of more than one 
and, one-fourth cents per ton per mile 
to an average of something less than 
one cent per ton per mile; passenger 
rates, from an average of more than 
three cents a mile to less than two cents 
a mile. 

And all that has been done, not by 
reducing wages, not by skimping on the 
service, but by simple improvements in 
methods and plant. They are so 
simple, there are so many of them, and 
many of them are so undramatic, that 
people have taken them for granted 
like the air we breathe; yet the ad- 
vance has been so great that to look 
back a dozen years shows changes that 
are startling. This result is due to 
better methods, greater investment in 
improved plant, persistent and intelli- 
gent research in every detail of rail- 
road practice, and a whole host of 
inconspicuous and undramatic im- 
provements in the ways of doing the 
day’s job better. 

That is one reason why I prefer pri- 
vate ownership and operation of rail- 
roads in the United States. It works. 


CoMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT 
AND Private OPERATION 


But there are those who feel that 
government ownership would produce 
better service or lower costs, or both. 
I Bave not found anything in the record 
to sustain such a belief. Narrowly 
exact comparisons of rates or costs in 
different countries are difficult and in- 
conclusive, of course, because of the 
variations in physical and traffic condi- 
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tions and in wage levels, working condi- 
tions, and standards of living, besides 
the fluctuations in currencies and ex- 
change. But without attempting such 
exact comparisons, it is apparent from 
any study of the reports that the pri- 
vately operated railroads of the United 
States do not suffer from comparison 
with government-operated railroads 
elsewhere. 

The convinced advocate of govern- 
ment ownership as a positive benefit in 
and of itself may, perhaps, advance the 
excellent service of the United States 
Post Office as a reason to believe that 
the Government could and would 
operate our rail transportation systems 
successfully. 

The post office is operated, and well 
operated, as a social service, reaching 
the most remote parts of the country. 
In serving the more remote section, the 
post office necessarily operates at a loss. 
On the other hand, the postal service is 
a government-protected monopoly in 
its field. Other transportation agen- 
cies are forbidden by law to invade the 
portions of that field in which profit- 
able operation is possible. 

In spite of this protection against 
competition, and even with the assist- 
ance of a system of government book- 
keeping which, for example, does not 
make any charge against the post office 
for the construction of post office build- 
ings, the operating ratio of the Post 
Office Department is chronically above 
100 per cent. During the past seven 
years, the ratio of expenditures to re- 
ceipts has ranged from a low of 107.5 
per cent in 1934 to a high of 134.9 per 
cent in 1932. A weighted average for 
the seven years is 116.9 per cent. 

During the same seven years, the 
American railroad system as a whole 
had an average operating ratio of 74.4 
per cent. Had the railroads operated 
at the same ratio of expense as the 
postal service during those years, the 
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operating expenses of Class I railroads 
of the United States would have been 
greater than they actually were by 
$12,196,329,000, an average increase of 
$1,742,333,000 per year, or 57 per cent 
above the actual average of railway 
operating expenses. 

Conceding that the post office is well 
operated, it is apparent that if the rail- 
roads of the United States were oper- 
ated at the same ratio of expense as the 
post office, someone, whether shippers, 
travelers, or taxpayers, would have to 
meet a 57 per cent increase in railway 
transportation costs. 

And so I prefer private ownership 
and operation because it has a record of 
efficiency, economy, and service better 
than there is any reason to expect 
from government ownership and politi- 
cal operation in the United States. 


Frvancine or THe RAILROADS 


But there are those who, admitting 
the superiority of private management 
in actual operation, yet feel that for 
reasons of financial management, gov- 
ernment ownership is to be preferred. 
The argument runs familiarly thus: 
“The American railroad operator is all 
right, but the railroad banker and 
financier have laid upon him such bur- 
dens as make private ownership im- 
possible and government ownership in- 
evitable.” 

Regardless of who owns and operates 
the railroads, the charge for the capital 
invested in them exists and must be 
borne somewhere, somehow, by some- 
one. There isa somewhat common be- 
lief that in earlier days railroads were 
over-built and unduly duplicated. The 
impression is greatly exaggerated; but 
if it were not, the exuberance with 
which public authority has engaged in 
building duplicate and unnecessary 
facilities of transportation does not en- 
courage a belief that political determi- 
nation of when, where, and how much 
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to spend will be wiser and more prudent 
thar business decision. 

Ncr does our record of public bor- 
rowiags to finance the building of new 
transportation where adequate facili- 
ties already exist, support the belief 
that in matters of debt government 
will Ee more prudent than the railroads 
have been. Enjoying the right to 
assess and collect taxes on the property 
and lhe income of the citizen, govern- 
ment may find it less difficult to retire 
debt; but certainly government—and I 
refer, of course, to no particular unit of 
government and no particular time, 
but Lo governments in general at al- 
most all times—has shown no great 
aversion to contracting debt. 

Reilroad debt was not incurred just 
to be borrowing money. There was a 
reason for such debt, anda need. The 
reascn was the fact that the rail traffic 
of the country consistently doubled in 
volume every fifteen years, on the 
average, from the beginning of Ameri- 
can railroad history up to the postwar 
pericd. That meant that the capacity 
of the rail plant had to be increased in 
the same geometric ratio, and that, in 
turn, made necessary new financing, 
new money, if the railroads were to 
keep up with the needs of the country. 
That basic fact, so often overlooked, is 
why railroads sold bonds. Money was 
not forced on them by bankers seeking 
profics. They had to have money to 
double their plant capacity every fif- 
teen vears, on the average. They had 
to have money to make those improve- 
ments in plant which enabled them to 
achieve the operating economy re- 
quired to cope with a rate level which 
declized almost constantly from the 
begirning of recorded statistics until 
the iVorld War period, with a wage 
level which was rising steadily, and 
with a tax burden which multiplied it- 
self. 

Before the World War, the railroads 
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needed continually more capital to 
meet the need for expansion and im- 
provement; after the war, they had to 
spend heavily to bring their plant up to 
the standard needed for adequate serv- 
ice, efficiently and economically ren- 
dered. And, even in the light of hind- 
sight, it is clear that this should have 
been done, that the expenditures of 
that period have justified themselves in 
helping to produce better service at 
lower cost. 

At the close of the war period the 
railroads owed the Government $1,- 
080,000,000. All but $38,000,000 of 
this debt has been repaid. In addi- 
tion, an incomplete check shows that 
in the same general period nearly 
$600,000,000 of bonds were paid off and 
retired, while more than twice that 
amount of debt represented by equip- 
ment trust obligations was paid off—all 
without refunding operations. That is 
not a bad record of debt payment, es- 
pecially as railroads are not allowed to 
enjoy boom profits of the sort which 
would have made possible still larger 
debt retirement. 


Ratio or Frxep CHARGES 


Railroad fixed charges in the depres- 
sion of the nineties amounted to 29.6 
per cent of revenue, a burden heavier 
by almost 50 per cent than in the pres- 
ent depression; and yet railroads re- 
covered from that depression and 
reached, in 1906, the peak of their 
credit, as measured by the average 
price of railroad stocks as compared 
with those of other industries. At 
that peak, fixed charges consumed 
19.6 per cent of railroad revenue. The 
relative burden of fixed charges con- 
tinued to decline until, in 1929, the 
ratio of fixed charges to revenue was 
11.4 percent. It was at this time, and 
after the large expenditure on additions 
and betterments to the railroad plant 
which some critics after the event now 
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say was improvident, that Mr. Joseph 
B. Eastman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, said on December 
9, 1929: 


We are now dealing with a general rail- 
road situation which in many respects is 
more satisfactory than any which has been 
experienced in the past... . So far as 
service, operating efficiency in general, 
and ability to finance upon reasonable terms 
are concerned, the status of the railroads 
has been improving rapidly and steadily 
during the past few years and now appears 
to be better than ever before. . . . There 
are now, it seems to me, only a very few 
weak lines. 


On December 2, 1935, Mr. Eastman 
said: 

Railroad credit is now in a sorry state. 
The roads are heavily burdened with debt 
and a good many of them have been unable 
to bear up under the load and are now in 
receivership or bankruptcy. 


Between those dates, fixed charges 
dropped more than forty million dol- 
lars. Railroad revenues had gone 
down sharply, however, and the rela- 
tive burden had gone up. But even in 
1935 the ratio of fixed charges was 19.6 
per cent, precisely the same as in 1906. 
That is a clear indication that the dif- 
ference in credit standing of the indus- 
try in the two periods was due to some- 
thing other than increase in the burden 
of debt. 


UNFAVORABLE Pusuiic Pouicy 


During the inflation days of the 
1920’s, railroads, as well as other in- 
dustries, had need to build up reserves 
beyond anything considered normal or 
necessary in earlier times, to carry 
them safely through the abnormal de- 
pression which was to come, when rail- 
road revenues were to drop 50 per cent 
—a drop more than twice as great as 
in any previous depression, and greater 
than there is any reason to anticipate 
in the future. 
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Why, then, did not the railroads 
build up these abnormally large re- 
serves in boom times’ The answer is 
found in public policies as to trans- 
portation. The public policy has long 
been not to allow railroads in good 
times, or times of inflation, to make 
earnings of the sort which could have 
made possible the accumulation of re- 
serves on the scale which depression 
experience shows would have been 
desirable. In 1927, in the O’Fallon de- 
cision, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denied the carriers an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the inflation 
then prevalent, but consoled them with 
assurance that they would be protected 
from the consequence of deflation. 
The conscious, or subconscious, appli- 
cation of such a public policy has re- 
sulted in a long series of actions and 
orders with the effect of keeping the 
railroads from earning “too much” 
in good times. Unfortunately, orders 
of the Commission are not so effective 
in keeping them from earning too little 
in hard times, particularly in view of 
the increased “inevitable” competition 
from other agencies of transportation. 

Public policy bears on the railroads 
in three ways. Regulation has been 
so applied as to limit the opportunity to 
accumulate surplus earnings. Taxa- 
tion, meanwhile, has been mounting. 
And huge public subsidies by which a 
large part of the cost of so-called cheap 
transportation by water and by high- 
way is transferred from the shipper 
to the taxpayer, have acted to lessen 
the volume of traffic. This diversion 
of tonnage has even gone to the extent 
that the Government operates its own 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Not a REMEDY 
Government ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads is not the remedy for 
these conditions. Its only possible 
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saving would be the chance of reducing 
fixed charges either by some process of 
forced sealing or reduction, or by buy- 
ing the railroads with government 
boncs presumably bearing a rate of 
interest lower than the average now 
paid by the privately owned railroads. 
There are large “ifs” in both sup- 
positions, however. Forced reductions 
woukl run afoul of the Constitution. 
Exchange of low-yield securities might 
be walcomed by those whose holdings 
are ci small or uncertain value, but the 
hold=rs of the securities of solvent 
roads, which are strongly in the ma- 
jority in spite of impression to the con- 
trary, would no doubt object success- 
fully to an exchange of their holdings 
for szcurities of lower yield. On the 
other hand, there is no assurance that 
even the Government of the United 
Statzs could maintain low rates of 
interest if it had to sell in the mar- 
ket Zor cash enough securities to pay 
for tae railroads of this country, or any 
considerable part of them. 


A Sound Poricy 


The true policy for sound transpor- 
tatica—and that is what we all seek— 
is not government ownership and po- 
litice] operation. It is public owner- 
ship through wide distribution of se- 
curit-es, with business operation, under 
an anlightened government policy 
whica will allow the roads in good 
times to make surplus earnings as other 
industries do; which will stop the 
uneconomic diversion of traffic through 
subssdies to other means of transport; 
and which will call a halt on legislative 
action to increase the operating cost 
of rælroads, or to reduce their revenues 
for the supposed benefit of other ele- 
ments of the community. 

Wath that sort of policy—full and 
fair opportunity for our railroads to 
render to users, workers, and owners 
the service of which they are capable— 
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there would be no discussion of govern- because of circumstances; at least not 
ment ownership and operation as by those who are interested in results 
either desirable in itself or inevitable rather than theories. 


John J. Pelley has been. president of the Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D. C., since 1934. 
He started his railroad career as a station clerk on the 
Illinois Central Railroad in 1899, and rose in the 
service to the position of general superintendent. From 
1920 to 1923 he was district manager of the American 
Railway Association. In 1923 he returned to the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad as general manager, later becom- 
ing vice-president in charge of operations. He was 
president of the Central of Georgia Railroad and 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah from 1926 to 
1929, and of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad from 1929 to 1984. 


Government Ownership of Railroads as Affecting 
Shippers 


By Raynard F. Bouman 


f le present chaotic railroad situa- 
tion in the United States is truly 
the most paradoxical in the history of 
any industry in this country. In fact, 
the railroad problem is the greatest 
single economic problem confronting 
the country today. The present situ- 
ation of the railroads is such that gov- 
ernment ownership is an imminent 
danger. The drift toward govern- 
ment ownership is an active, virile 
force that has made appreciable head- 
way, and its adoption as a national 
policy is entirely within the realm of 
possibility—yet the American people 
remain apathetic. 

It is true that outside of the activi- 
ties of certain labor leaders and 
political demagogues there is no strong 
movement or active sentiment in 
favor of government ownership of the 
railroads. Its danger lies in policies 
tending to destroy the earning capac- 
ity of the railroads and in piling up un- 
warranted expenses by legislative en- 
actment which add hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the cost of 
operation. If this continues, it will 
not be long before it will be necessary 
for the Government to assume owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads. 

The railroads bear scars which will 
take many years to heal. That they 


have been able to struggle through the ' 


depression is, to say the least, phenom- 
enal. Operating costs are lower, co- 
operation is greater, morale is ex- 
cellent, and the service is the best the 
world has ever known, all of which is 
` due to an alert management. But, in 
view of pending problems, the ques- 
tion is pertinent whether the railroads 


will Ee damaged again in spite of gen- 
eral economic recovery. The imme- 
diate future has seldom been so 
clouded as at present. It may be well, 
thereore, to review some of the things 
that indicate the danger of the adop- 
tion of a policy that would be intoler- 
able to the shippers and the public 
generally. 

Tksre are two groups that are 
primzrily responsible for the present 
plig- of the railroads. These two 
groups are railway labor and the 
shippers. It is true that, like almost 
every other industry, the railroads are 
suffe-ing from the ravages of the de- 
pression. However, if during this 
period, railway labor had codperated 
with railway management regard- 
ing wages and working conditions, and 
if the shippers, instead of being bent 
upon discrediting private manage- 
ment of railways and promoting un- 
fair competition with them for their 
own =elfish purposes, had been a little 
more railroad-minded and supported 
them with their traffic, we would not 
todaz have approximately 30 per cent 
of th= railway mileage in the hands of 
receivers, nor would we have a railroad 
problem. 


Activities oF Ramway LABOR 


Railway labor, not satisfied with re- 
ceivicg an average income which is 
almo=t 50 per cent greater than the 
avereze income of all classes of per- 
sons, insists upon the passage by Con- 
gress of so-called “make-work” bills, 
the cost of which, if enacted, would 
increzse operating expenses of the 
railrcads by over a billion dollars an- 
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nually. Railway labor succeeded in 
getting a pension bill passed by Con- 
gress which it is estimated will cost 
the railroads sixty million dollars the 
first year, and will increase to two 
hundred million dollars a year. 

Other measures which are being 
promoted by railway labor include a 
Six-Hour Day bill, a Train Limit bill, a 
Full Crew bill, an Hours of Service 
bill, a Track and Bridge Inspection 
bill, a Signal Device bill, and a Train 
Dispatching bill. The enactment of 
these bills would cause wholesale 
bankruptcy of the railroads, and a na- 
tional calamity would surely follow in 
its wake. The truth of this statement 
is obvious when viewed in the light 
of the records. The records show that 
the railroads during the three years 
ending with 1934 earned an annual 
average of only $421,000,000 in excess 
of their operating expenses and taxes. 
Other things being equal, the enact- 
ment of these indefensible bills would 
increase operating expenses by over 
one billion dollars, or nearly six hun- 
dred million dollars in excess of the 
railroads’ annual net operating in- 
come. 


Tuer Question or Freieut RATES 


Where the labor leaders expect the 
railroads to get the money to pay such 
enormous increase in operating ex- 
penses is beyond comprehension. 
Surely they do not think the money 
could be raised by increasing freight 
rates. If they do, they will learn to 
their sorrow that they are mistaken. 
History shows that every general in- 
crease in freight rates results in further 
localization of industry; competitive 
relationships are disrupted, and in the 
end the railroads have less business to 
handle, and fewer men are employed 
by them. Such a scheme therefore 
defeats itself. 

In times like these the tendency 
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should be the other way. The only 
way to make work on the railroads is 
to reduce costs and freight rates so as 
to allow traffic to move freely in all 
directions. This country grew up 
under a scheme of ratemaking that 
promoted industry; people everywhere 
were enabled and encouraged to trade 
with the people everywhere else 
throughout the national domain. 
High freight rates, however, result in 
the opposite; so we have then the 
danger of further industrial localiza- 
tion through further increases in rates. 
Therefore that method must be elim- 
inated as a source of additional 
revenue. 

Railroad employees must realize 
that they are partners with the owners 
and management of the railroad in- 
dustry; and while they are entitled to 
every consideration along with capital 
and the obligation to the public, they 
must also assume their share of the 
responsibility of providing an efficient 
and economical service usable and 
attractive to the public. Only upon 
such an acceptance of duty can the 
railroads become a healthy and pros- 
perous enterprise. Failure on the 
part of labor to realize this fact will 
cause the collapse of the industry, to 
the detriment of labor itself. 

Unquestionably, the services of the 
railroads are an integral and indis- 
pensable part of our economic system. 
The soundness or the weakness of 
their securities is of vital concern to 
banks, insurance companies, and 
innumerable individual investors. 
Their tax payments affect the finan- 
cial problems of Federal, state, and 
municipal governments. The ravages 
of a long-continued depression have 
placed these carriers in serious finan- 
cial straits. 

This is no time, therefore, to add 
further to the mounting costs of opera- 
tion which the railroads face. What 
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the railroads require now is a rest from 
harmful legislation. The recent 
strength of rails in the stock market 
indicates the confidence which in- 
vestors have in the industry. But 
unwise laws and excessive regulation 
by governmental agencies may impair 
that confidence and make the prob- 
lems of the immediate future even 
more troublesome than those of the 
immediate past. 


ÅTTITUDE OF SHIPPERS 


From the point of view of the 
shippers, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the railroads are the back- 
. bone of the transportation system; 
and as this country has not developed 
to the point where it can afford to 
put its railroads into a strait-jacket 
_ of government ownership, it behooves 


the shippers to be as helpful as they’ 


can. Whole-hearted support of the 
railroads by shippers in a material way 
will go a long way toward bringing 
about a new lease on life by the rail- 
road industry. An additional in- 
crease of as little as 15 per cent in the 
tonnage of the railroads will enable 
them to show a profit. 

Instead of supporting the railroads, 
however, a large number of shippers 
oppose legitimate attempts of railroad 
management to discontinue unprofit- 
able branch lines, yet they encourage 
and in fact foster unfair competition 
with the railroads for their own selfish 
purposes. 

Another group of shippers are ad- 
vocating wasteful expenditures on 
waterways by the Government, which 
result in unfair competition with the 
railroads. The present railroad facili- 
ties are more than adequate to provide 
for everything which the present and 
proposed waterways can accomplish. 

There should be a curtailment of 
these subsidies because they have not 
proved effective, and adequate tolls 
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shoukl be charged for the use of the 
waterways already established. Senti- 
menz rather than common sense 
makes the Government keep up these 
economically unsound subsidies. Un- 
less the shippers awaken soon to the 
dangers of the situation they are creat- 
ing, they will awaken to them when it 
is too late. 


EFFECTS or GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


Fzom the shipper’s point of view, 
government ownership would mean 
Incrzased cost of operation, which 
woud be reflected in higher charges 
or I¢gher taxes. There is no question 
that the inefficiency of the Govern- 
mert in the operation of the railroads 
woud greatly increase the expenses. 
The shippers know from experience 
dur.ng the war period and immedi- 
ately thereafter that government 
opezation spells disaster to service as 
it is understood today. 

Another development might be the 
so-called “postage stamp shipping.” 
Ths would mean that a shipment 
would be dropped into the hopper of 
trarsportation and handled after the 
fas=ion of parcel post. Today the 
shirper is given a receipted bill of 
lad_ng for every shipment, and because 
of zhe railroads’ waybill system, the 
shizper can keep in touch with the 
movement of the shipment right 
through to ultimate destination. Un- 
der present hand-to-mouth buying, it 
is essential at times to keep in touch 
wita a shipment. In these days of 
sm=li inventories, fast freight service 
is ndispensable, and it therefore re- 
qu.res close contact with the move- 
ment of goods to permit accurate 
sckeduling of production. The ship- 
pers would not wish to forgo that 
service. Under the “postage stamp 
shi>ping” scheme, one can well im- 
agne what would happen. 
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Then, too, government ownership 
would subject the railroads to ad- 
ministrative methods which, with all 
respect to able and conscientious men 
in public office, are never conducive 
to efficient service and economical ad- 
ministration. It would mevitably in- 
ject into the administration of the rail- 
roads a substantial measure of political 
influence. Would that be desirable 
from the standpoint of the shipper? 
And would not freight rates soon be- 
come the football of politics? 

Under our present political system 
each member of Congress feels obli- 
gated to secure for his constituents and 
the district he represents every possi- 
ble appropriation of Federal funds. 
This might easily lead to unwise and 
uneconomical expenditures in ter- 
minals and facilities. By the addition 
of one million railroad employees to 
the present Federal roll, a new field 
for political patronage would be 
created. A powerful employee bloc 
is a reasonable expectation, and the 
methods of such a large group to ad- 
vance its particular interests would 
probably be adopted by those engaged 
in other governmental activities. 
Political pressure and influence could 
hardly be detached from matters af- 
fecting wages and working conditions. 

At times under our present setup, 
unsuccessful efforts have been exerted 
to compel rate adjustments through 
political pressure in favor of certain 
localities or groups. 

Transportation and commercial 
conditions vary widely in the different 
sections of the country. Problems of 
management likewise are not uniform. 
The close contact and intimate knowl- 
edge so essential to the efficient ad- 
ministration of the many separate 
systems would, under government 
ownership, be subordinate to the 
power exercised by a central authority. 

Above all, the establishment of one 
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railroad system would obviate com- 
petition. One system would mean the 
removal of that element of competi- 
tion which has always been the incen- 
tive to better service in every branch 
of business activity. It is quite prob- 
able that a government-owned rail- 
road system would not long coun- 
tenance competition from other 
agencies such as motor vehicles and 
steamship lines. In fact, it is axio- 
matic that once the Government 
enters a business it must occupy that 
field alone—no one can compete with 
it, and the result is a paralyzing 
monopoly. 


INSTANCES OF GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


Before we venture into the un- 
American experiment of government 
ownership of railroads on a wholesale 
scale, it might be well to view the re- 
sults of government ownership else- 
where, and at the same time view the 
results of government ownership and 
operation in this country. 

The Federal Barge Line on the 
Mississippi River, which is govern- 
ment-owned and operated, has by all 
true accounting methods piled up a 
deficit of many millions of dollars dur- 
ing its short life. The Alaskan Rail- 
road, which is only 471 miles long and 
is owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, has in the past ten years in- 
curred a deficit of nine million dollars. 

The government-owned Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line is another 
glaring example of huge deficits piled 
up under government ownership. In 
the last annual report of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, it was shown 
that for the last fiscal year the net 
deficit from operations was $357,- 
633.82. l 

During the World War the railroads 
of the United States were taken over 
by the Government and operated as a 
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Government facility. This Federal 
control lasted for twenty-six months, 
and during that time the deficit was 
$1,087,358,992.31. This tremendous 
deficit could be wiped out in only one 
way, namely, taxation. Thus it will 
be seen that government operation of 
‘railroads was unprofitable. More- 
over, it would be difficult to find a 
shipper who has a good word to say 
for the brand of service which ob- 
tained under government operation 
during the war. The majority of 
shippers will never forget the difficul- 
ties they experienced under Federal 
control, or the poor brand of service 
which was rendered. 

The record of government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads in every 
country that has it is a record of de- 
creased efficiency, increased expenses, 
lessened initiative, political interfer- 
ence, and economic waste. Canada is 
the latest outstanding example. For 
the fifteen years of its existence, the 
Canadian National Railway has never 
in any single year earned a full amount 
of interest due on its indebtedness, in- 
cluding interest on government ad- 
vances. For the full fifteen-year pe- 
riod, including 1934, the aggregate 
deficit after fixed charges was $905,- 
190,638.75, or an average annual deficit 
of $60,346,042.58. 


During the same period, the pri-, 


vately owned and operated Canadian 
Pacific earned $436,482,319.19 over 
and above its interest and fixed 
charges. Since the inception of the 
company in the eighties, it has paid out 
in taxes $128,999,908.92; has paid in- 
terest of $442,205,877.76; and has paid 
nearly three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars in dividends. Here we have a 
striking contrast between the profit- 
ably operated Canadian Pacific and 
the unprofitable Canadian National. 
The principal reason is that much of 
the mileage now comprising the Cana- 
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diam National was constructed beyond 
the needs of the country. The con- 
tinting deficits of the’ government- 
owrad.line resulted in an inquiry into 
the railroad situation in 1931. 

‘The Royal Commission which inves- 
tigaled the “mess” reported that unless 
some way to do something about it 
coud be found, the financial stability 
of the Dominion of Canada itself might 
be tareatened. 

The thing that stands out in the re- 
port is the fact that through govern- 
mert ownership uneconomic activities 
werz maintained on an enormous scale. 
What assurance is there that under 
government ownership of the Ameri- 
can railroads, the same experience 
world not be repeated in this country 
on an even more costly and gigantic 
scale? 

Not only would the taxpayers have 
to shoulder a huge railroad deficit if 
the Government should assume rail- 
road ownership, but about twenty-four 
billion dollars would be added to the 
already enormous national debt as the 
price the Government would have to 
pay to take over the railroads by any 
lawful means, plus an annual loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes. 

Furthermore, under government 
owrership the railroads would get free 
postal service. This would no doubt 
run into large figures, also, and would 
further increase the deficits in the Post 
Office Department. In short, there 
seers to be no end to the deficits that 
world be piled up under government 
owrership, which would have to be 
met by the taxpayers. 


Economic IMPORTANCE OF 
RAILROADS 


Obviously, this is a subject of far- 
reaching ramifications. It concerns 
pririarily the greatest and most impor- 
tant industry of our country. The 
railroads cannot be considered only as 
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an agency for the transportation of | 


passengers and property. They rep- 
resent one of the largest customers of 
the basie industries of the country. 
Their average annual expenditures for 
fuel, materials, and supplies in the 
years 1925 to 1929 inclusive were 
roughly $2,175,000,000. In normal 
years their purchases of bituminous 
coal-amounted to 23 per cent of our 
national production. The proportion 
of the fuel oil output taken by the rail- 
roads approximated 19 percent. They 
purchased about 16 per cent of our for- 
est products, and under average con- 
ditions they utilized approximately 17 
per cent of the total iron and steel out- 
put of the country. The number of 
railroad employees in the five-year pe- 
riod 1925 to 1929 averaged approxi- 
mately 1,740,000, and the average 
annual pay roll for those years was 
$2,930,000,000. 

Due to the ravages of the depression, 
these averages for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1935, show declines of 70 
per cent in purchases, 43 per cent in 
the number of employees, and 44 per 
cent in pay-roll expenditures. 

However, in 1936 at the first sign of 
increased revenue, the railroads again 
stepped into the market and placed 
fairly large orders for new equipment. 
The money the railroads are spending 
will soon be distributed throughout the 
business world. That will put men to 
work and enable the railroads to meet 
bills that are pressing for payment. 

It must be plain that prosperity in 
the railroad industry has a heartening 
effect upon general business condi- 
tions. The one thing that held back 
prosperity was the lack of business in 
the durable-goods industries, which 
was chiefly due to the fact that the 
railroads were not buying. It can 
readily be seen, therefore, that if the 
labor leaders, the politicians, and the 
Government really wish to stimulate 
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railroad buying and thereby create 
more jobs, they had better wake up to 
the fact that to add further to railroad 
operating costs by legislative enact- 
ment will prolong the depression. 

Railroad buying, with all the bene- 
ficial effects that it would cause, will 
continue unless arrested by a recession 
of traffic or by the adoption of more 
Government policies increasing rail- 
road operating expenses. The resto- 
ration of full prosperity in this country 
requires the abandonment of policies 
which undermine the earning capac- 
ity of the railroads. The sooner 
labor, the politicians, and business 
realize this, the better it will be for 
business, 


IMPLICATIONS or GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


On the other hand, the importance 
of the railroad industry as a purchaser 
of the basic industries of the country is 
evidence of the power which the Gov- 
ernment, as the owner of railroads, 
would have in dictating prices, profits, 
labor relations, working conditions, 
and wages, with respect to the equip- 
ment, the materials, and the fuel pur- 
chased for the railroads. The same 
companies that manufacture and pro- 
duce for the railroads also sell their 
products to other industries. Would 
it be possible for these manufacturers 
and producers to maintain different 
prices and different labor relations, 
working conditions, and wages, when 
producing for the railroads, from those 
maintained when producing for other 
industries? Would not the labor rela- 
tions, the working conditions, and the 
wages established through political in- 
fluence for railroad employees deter- 
mine the labor relations, the working 
conditions, and the wages for other in- 
dustries? 

It must be obvious that the question 
whether the ownership of the railroads 
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is to rest. in governmental or private 
hands is crucial for the future of pri- 
vate industries in every feld of eco- 
nomic activity in this country. Ap- 
parently the business interests, labor, 
and the public fail to realize that gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads 
would be the first trek in the cause of 
state socialism which would finally en- 
gulf all industries of the country; that 
it would mean control by politicians 
and the growth of the “vote-for-me- 
and-I’ll-give-you-a-job” patronage sys- 
tem. Certainly it -must be obvious 
that the result would be inefficiency 
and political mismanagement. Indi- 
vidual enterprise would be stifled. 
Under government ownership, par- 
tisanship, logrolling, and politics would 
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be the inseparable accompaniments of 
administration. To embrace this un- 
American experiment would increase 
the cost of service and decrease our 
nat.onal efficiency, and thus under- 
mire our democracy and destroy the 
fundamentals upon which America has 
became great. Above all, we would 
abandon all we have developed over a 
per:od of one hundred and sixty years 
as a land of opportunity, freedom, and 
prozress hitherto unparalleled in po- 
litical history. This would not be 
prozressive, for it would not be prog- 
ress. Jt would be destruction. 

I- would seem, therefore, that all 
those who abhor the thoughts of state 
socialism may well view the railroad 
paradox with alarm. 


Raynard F. Bohman ie gene-al traffic manager of. 
the Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


He is also president of the New Eng- 


land Traffic League and a member of the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee of the Na- 

_ tional Industrial Traffic Leagce, as well as general 
chairman of the National Comittee for Prevention 
of Government Ownership cf Railroads of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 


The Proposals of the Wheeler Railroad Ownership 
and Operation Bill 


By G. Lroro Witson 


ENATOR Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana introduced in the Senate 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress, First 
Session, on April 15, 1935, a bill pro- 
posing the establishment of a pub- 
licly owned corporation to acquire and 
operate the railroads engaged in inter- 
state transportation in the continental 
United States. Provision is also made 
by the bill for the acquisition of carriers 
engaged in transportation partly by 
railroad and partly by other means, in- 
_ cluding railroad switching and terminal 
carriers, but not including street, sub- 
urban, or interurban electric railways 
which are not operated as parts of the 
general system of transportation or 
which do not earn more than half of 
their operating revenues from the 
transportation of freight traffic in 
standard steam railroad freight equip- 
ment.! 

It is also provided by the bill that 
the proposed corporation, the United 
States Railways, shall have the power 
to exercise the right of eminent domain 
in the name of the United States, and 
by the exercise of this right or in other 
ways to acquire “other types of com- 
mon or contract carriers” subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after notice and 
public hearing.? 


Tur Boarp or TRUSTEES 


The corporation proposed to be set 
up “in the interest of the establishment 
of an effective and codrdinated system 
of railroad transportation,” the United 
States Railways, is to be managed by 


1 Sec. 1, and Sec. 307. 
2 Sec. 5, Para. (b) and (c). 
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a Board of Trustees of five members, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate for terms of 
ten years at a salary of $20,000 per 
year and expenses. The first Board 
of Trustees, the members of which are 
to be the incorporators, shall be com- 
posed of trustees appointed for terms 
of two, four, six, eight, and ten years 
respectively. Provision is also made 
for the selection of one trustee by the 
owners of the so-called “contingent 
securities” when the amount of such 
securities issued by the United States 
Railways amounts to one fifth of the 
total securities issued by the corpora- 
tion, three trustees to constitute a 
quorum for transacting business. It is 
provided that the trustees shall be 
persons who have had “wide experi- 
ence” and have demonstrated “ca- 
pacity in transport, industrial, com- 
mercial, or financial matters or in the 
conduct of public affairs,” and shall be 
selected “without regard to political 
affiliations.” They are required to 
devote themselves exclusively to the 
work of the United States Railways 
and are debarred during continuance 
in office from engaging in any other 
business.? 

The trustees are required to take 
oath to administer the property of the 
United States Railways “with com- 
plete regard for the public interest, as 
efficiently and economically as possible, 
and without regard to any political 
party interests or considerations.” 
The Board is enjoined to manage the 
railroad so as to produce net earnings 

3 Sec. 2, Para. (b), (c), and (e). 
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after provision for expenses of opera- 
tion, reserves for depreciation or fu- 
ture contingencies, taxes, rentals, and 
fixed obligations, including sinking- 
fund provisions. Any earningsremain- 
ing after taking care of these charges 
may be used in the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees for the acquisition 
of property, the paying of indebted- 
ness, or the payment of dividends.4 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The bill provides that officers, agents, 
and employees of the United States 
Railways shall be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees, without regard to 
civil service laws, and the Board is 
empowered to fix the compensation, de- 
fine the duties, and set up the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. Appointees 
of the Board may be removed at its 
discretion. 

The bill provides that the appoint- 
ment, promotion, demotion, and dis- 
missal of officers or employees shall be 
made upon the basis of merit and effi- 
ciency, and no political tests or qualifi- 
cations shall be admitted therein. 
Trustees found guilty of violation of 
this provision are to be removed by 
the President of the United States, and 
any employee found guilty shall be re- 
moved by the trustees. It is made 
unlawful for any Federal officer or 
employee or any political party to “so- 
licit or recommend the selection, ap- 
pointment or dismissal of any trustee, 
or the selection, appointment, promo- 
tion, demotion or dismissal of any offi- 
cer or employee of the United States 
Railways.” 5 


Tur RAILROAD ADVISORY CoUNCIL 

It is proposed by the bill that a 
Railroad Advisory Council of twenty- 
four members be established. Three 
members are to be selected for each 


4 Sec. 2, Para. (f) and (g). 
5 Sec. 3, Para. (a) and (b). 
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of seven occupational groups, and 
three members representing the general 
public. The members are to be ap- 
poiated by the President of the United 
Stakes from nominees offered by the 
following seven groups: (1) agricul- 
tur2; (2) labor; (8) manufacturing; 
(4) mining, including oil production; 
(5) retail trade; (6) financial and insur- 
ance institutions; and (7) the profes- 
sions, including lawyers, doctors, edu- 
cators, and engineers. 

The members of the Council are to 
be paid at the rate of twenty-five dol- 
lars per day and expenses while engaged 
solely in the business of the Council. 
Th function of the Council is to con- 
sider “such questions of general policy 
as zhe Board submits to it.” ê 


Tre RAILWAY Acquisition TRIBUNAL 


A special commission, to be known 
as the Railway Acquisition Tribunal, is 
prcposed by the bill to arrange for the 
accuisition of carriers’ properties by 
the United States Railways. The 
Tribunal is to be composed of three 
members appointed by the President 
of the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for a 
term of office of five years and an an- 
nual salary of $15,000. The annual 
budget of the Tribunal is to be ap- 
proved by the division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to which finan- 
cial matters are assigned, and, when 
ap>roved, the budget of the Tribunal 
is to be borne by the United States 
Reilways as a capital charge. 

The Tribunal is authorized by ‘the 
bill to appoint members of its staff. 
Nothing is said in the bill with respect 
to political or other qualifications of 
members of the Tribunal or its staff, 
noe are any stipulations or restrictions 
made with respect to guarding against 
political pressure or preferment, as is 
provided in the case of the Board of 

ESec. 7, Para. (a) and (b). 
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Trustees and officers and employees of 
the United States Railways. 
_ In the exercise of its functions, the 
Tribunal is given power to administer 
oaths; to subpoena witnesses and com- 
pel their attendance and the production 
of books, correspondence, and rec- 
ords; and to take testimony in pro- 
ceedings before it. The aid of the 
United States courts may be invoked to 
require the attendance and testimony 
‘of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, correspondence, and 
records by court order. Failure to 
comply with the court’s orders is made 
punishable by fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both. 
Witnesses may not be excused from 
testifying or producing documentary 
evidence upon the ground that the oral 
or documentary testimony will tend to 
incriminate them, and none shall be 
prosecuted on account of any self- 
incriminating testimony or evidence, 
except for perjury.” 


Powers or THE Unirep STATES 
RAILWAYS 


As an “instrumentality of the United 
States,” it is proposed by the bill that 
the United States Railways be endowed 
with the following general powers: 

1. to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

2. to have succession until dissolved 
by Act of Congress; 

3. to make contracts; 

4. to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any state or Federal court 
of law or equity; 

5. to adopt, amend, and repeal by- 
laws; 

6. to exercise the right of eminent 
domain to acquire the property and 
facilities of “any common or contract 
carrier of property or passengers for 
hire by any means of transportation,” 
subject to prior approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after 

7 Sec. 8, Para. (a), (b), (c), and (d). 
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notice and public hearing, of the terms 
and conditions of the acquisition; 

7. to acquire property and facilities 
of common or contract carriers other- 
wise than through the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; 

8. to operate the property and facili- 
ties acquired or controlled by it in 
the conduct of business, as a common 
carrier; 

9. to issue and fix the terms and 
conditions of securities; and 

10. such powers in addition to those 
specifically granted as may be neces- 
sary or incidental to fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the creation.® 

The United States Railways is au- 
thorized and directed by the bill to ac- 
quire “the possession, use, control and 
ownership” of the property owned or 
used by every operating carrier whose 
gross annual income exceeds $1,000,000, 
and every switching and terminal 
earrier. It is authorized also to ac- 
quire the property owned or used by 
“any other carrier.” ® 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


The capital structure for the pro- 
posed United States Railways consists 
of $500,000,000 par value of common 
stock to be subscribed for at par by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, upon thirty days’ notice by 
the Board of Trustees of the United 
States Railways.!° 

The United States Railways is au- 
thorized to offer the security owners of 
the existing carriers debentures of the 
United States Railways in exchange for 
the securities of the carriers for “the 
value of such securities” at the time 
of the offer, and “contingent securi- 
ties” of the United States Railways 

8 Sec. 5, Para. (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e). 


? Sec. 201. 
10 Sec. 4. 
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to cover any difference between the 
value of the securities at the time of 
the offer and their value if the earnings 
of the carrier at the time of the offer 
had been the same as in 1930. The 
interest upon the debentures issued in 
exchange for railroad securities must 
not exceed the total income in 1934 
from the property upon which the 
exchange is based. The total interest 
and dividends payable upon deben- 
tures and contingent securities must 
not exceed the total income for 1930 
upon the property. Adjustments are 
authorized to be made when neces- 
sary for any portion of the income at- 
tributable to property ordered divested; 
for changes in the amount of the prop- 
erty; or for inadequate or excessive 
charges for maintenance, depreciation, 
or other accounts, which result in the 
failure of the incomes of the carriers 
to reflect accurately the true earning 
capacity of the carriers. 


ACQUISITION BY CONDEMNATION 


Plans for the exchange of securities 
and petitions for the condemnation of 
the securities of those who do not ac- 
cept the exchange plan are to be filed 
with the Railroad Acquisition Tri- 
bunal. Copies of the applications are 
to be served upon the parties, including 
the security owners, with notice that 
unless they accept the offer by filing 
their acceptance with the Tribunal 
within ninety days after the notice, 
their securities will be condemned. 
Notices of condemnation hearings are 
to be held not later than a hundred and 
fifty days subsequent to the date of 
the notice. Service may be made by 
personal service, by service upon the 
agents designated by the carriers, or, 
in the case of security holders, by 
mailing to the last known address or 
by publication of the notices as directed 
by the Tribunal. 

The amount of compensation due 
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the holders of securities who have not 
acc=pted the offer of the United States 
Ra‘ways is provided by the bill to be 
determined by the Tribunal. If the 
offers are found to be just and reason- 
able, it shall enter an order and rea- 
soned report approving and authoriz- 
ing the acquisition upon the terms 
and conditions stipulated. The Tri- 
bunal may modify the offers and ap- 
prcve them as modified. After the 
entry of a final order by the Tribunal, 
the United States Railways may insti- 
tute condemnation proceedings. 


Tue Rieut or EMINENT Domain 


The acquisition of property, fran- 
ches, or securities of carriers by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain 
is to be governed by several conditions: 

Z. A plan of acquisition, including 
the amount of compensation, securities 
off=red, and other details must be filed 
by the United States Railways with 
the Railway Acquisition Tribunal. 

=. The basis for the determination 
of just compensation for the property 
to be condemned is the “actual present 
value,” with due consideration to pres- 
enz and prospective earning power and 
other relevant circumstances. 

3. The parties in interest must be 
served with due notice of the times 
and places of public hearings. 

=. The Railway Acquisition Tri- 
bunal, after hearings, must enter or- 
ders with reports including reasons, 
eifner approving and authorizing acqui- 
sit.on under the plan or modifying the 
plans so as to make them just and rea- 
soaable and in accordance with the 
provisions of the proposed law, with 
approval of the modified plans. 

5. The United States Railways, after 
er=ry of the final orders of the Tri- 
bunal, may institute condemnation 
proceedings in the United States dis- 
tract courts having jurisdiction. 

n Sec. 204. 
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6. Copies of the orders and reports 
of the Railway Acquisition Tribunal 
are required to be filed with the courts 
by the United States Railways, to- 
gether with the record of the proceed- 
ings before it. 

7. The costs of the proceedings and 
reasonable counsel fees are to be borne 
by the United States Railways. 

8. The United States district courts 
in condemnation proceedings are di- 
rected to conform as nearly as possible 
to equity procedure; holders of the 
securities of one carrier may be joined 
in one proceeding, and reasonable 
notice and opportunity to be heard 
shall be given the owners of the securi- 
ties. 

9. The findings of the Tribunal shall 
not be set aside by the courts excepting 
when found to be: (1) based upon errors 
of law, (2) not supported by evidence, 
or (3) arbitrary. 

The courts are not permitted by the 
bill to hear or consider additional evi- 
dence, but if they set aside the orders, 
the cases must be remanded to the 
Tribunal for further hearing. 

When payments for property or 
securities are to be made in debentures 
of the United States Railways, and the 
findings of the Tribunal have been 
confirmed upon review by the courts, 
the owners of the property or securities 
condemned shall not be entitled to 
compensation in money but in deben- 
tures only, and the awards shall be 
transferred as ordered by the courts. 

Final process to execute awards may 
_be had by writ of execution in cases 
where the awards are not paid within 
thirty days after the judgment or de- 
cree of the court making the award has 
become final, and upon the deposit with 
the clerk of the court of the certificates 
of stock properly indorsed, or of the 
documents transferring the right, title, 
or interest in the property.” 

12 Sec. 203. 
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ACQUISITION BY CONTRACT 


The bill authorizes the United States 
Railways to contract with carriers for 
the transfer of their properties, subject 
to the approval by the Railways Acqui- 
sition Tribunal of the terms and condi- 
tions of the contracts after due notice 
and public hearing. The contracts 
may involve the exchange of deben- 
tures and contingent securities of the 
United States Railways for the prop- 
erty of the carriers or their securities. 
In such cases, the interest upon the 
debentures issued in such exchanges 
and the fixed charges upon outstanding 
debt against the properties acquired 
may not exceed the total income from ` 
the property for 1934. The total 
interest and dividends upon the de- 
bentures and contingent securities is- 
sued in exchange for carriers’ property 
acquired, plus the fixed charges upon 
the debts against the properties, may 
not exceed the total income for 1930. 

Contracts for the acquisition of the 
property or securities of carriers are to 
be valid only if approved by the respec- 
tive boards of directors of the carriers 
and by the holders of the voting securi- 
ties as required by the applicable state 
laws. The contracts must specify the 
property or the right, title, or interest 
in the property to be acquired, the 
consideration to be paid, and the terms 
and conditions of sale. 


Rieuts oF DISSENTING 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Dissenting stockholders of carriers 
parties to contracts which provide for 
the disposition of all or substantially 
all of the property, franchises, and other 
assets of the corporations, who would 
be entitled to receive payment in cash 
for their shares, may register their 
dissent if they comply with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

First: if they are bona fide registered 
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holders of the shares of stock upon the 
date of the entry of the order of the 
Railway Acquisition Tribunal approv- 
ing the plan, and have continued to be 
registered stockholders until the closing 
of the books of the corporations for 
the meeting at which consent to the 
plan was voted; 

Second: if they have voted against 
the adoption of the plan at the meeting 
or have made written protests against 
the adoption of the plan to the cor- 
porations of which they are stock- 
holders; or 

Third: if they have given written 
notice that they do not consent to the 
plan, within sixty days after the 
meeting. 

Provision is made for cases where the 
registered stockholders are dead or 
under legal disability at the time of the 


meeting or within sixty days afterward, . 


and there are no legal representatives 
authorized to act for them. In such 
cases, notice may be given at any time 
prior to the expiration of sixty days 
from the date upon which the legal 
disability is removed or legal repre- 
sentatives are authorized to act for 
the stockholders, whichever date is 
earlier. 

The secretaries of the respective 
carriers parties to the plans of acquisi- 
tion are required to prepare certificates 
of the names and addresses and hold- 
ings of the dissenting stockholders 
and submit these certificates to the 
United States Railways. The United 
States Railways is then directed to file 
a petition for the condemnation of the 
securities of the dissenting stockholders 
with the Railway Acquisition Tribunal. 
These petitions are required to include 
a copy of the contract with the carriers 
for the purchase of the property, and 
a copy of the certificate showing the 
dissenting stockholders and their hold- 
ings. 

13 See. 206. 
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Bankruptcy PROCEEDINGS 


E any carrier, the property of which 
is pzoposed to be acquired, is involved 
in any proceeding under the terms of 
the Bankruptcy Act or in equity fore- 
closure proceedings, the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Railways 
is euthorized by the bill to submit a 
reozganization plan in the proceedings 
anc to take such steps as are necessary 
anc appropriate to acquire the carrier’s 
property.“ 


TAXES on SECURITY 
TRANSACTIONS 


The bill proposes that the issue, sale, 
del_very, or transfer of securities and 
the agreements or memoranda of sale 
of securities made in pursuance of 
orders under the bill shall be exempt 
from taxation of any kind by the Fed- 
eral, state, or local governments. 
Gains from the sale or other disposition 
of property, or income from any dis- 
trikution under any approved plan are 
likewise proposed to be exempt from 
an7 taxation, excepting to the extent 
thel any money is received from the 
sal=, disposition, or distribution of the 
preperty or securities. 


PROVISION FOR TEMPORARY 
CONTROL 


The United States Railways is 
directed ‘by the bill to file with the 
Ralway Acquisition Tribunal, prior to 
the date prescribed by the bill, notices 
of tts purpose to acquire the properties 
of the carriers. Notices of intent to 
acquire additional carriers may be 
mede at any time after that date. 
Tk=2 notices are required to designate 
gezerally the property proposed to be 
accuired. Copies of the notices are to 
be served upon the carriers. They 
mey be subsequently amended. Thirty 


USec. 205, and Sec. 204, Para. (a) (2). 
1 Sec. 301. 


days after the serving of the notices or 
amended notices upon the carriers, the 
United States Railways is entitled by 
the bill to take possession of the prop- 
erties, and those in possession are di- 
rected to surrender them. 

Compensation is to be paid by the 
United States Railways for the prop- 
erties taken as proposed by the bill, 
from the time the property vests in 
the United States Railways, for the 
period of temporary control, upon the 
basis of a “fixed rental” and a “con- 
tingent rental.” 

The fixed rental is to be determined 
by the net railway operating income 
of the carriers acquired for 1934, and 
to be paid in reasonable installments. 
The payments are subject to adjust- 
ments necessary to eliminate the differ- 
ences between the property upon which 
income was reported for 1934 in the 
carriers’ reports and the property 
actually acquired, and to accruals for 
charges required by the Railroad Pen- 
sion Act. The “fixed” rentals are 
guaranteed by the United States 
Government. 

The contingent rentals are to consist 
of any excess over the net railway 
operating income for 1934. The pay- 
ment to any owner is proposed to be 
the same percentage of the excess 
as the excess of the net railway oper- 
ating income of the property for 1930 
over the income for 1934 is of the ex- 
cess net railway operating income of 
all properties taken over by the United 
States Railways for 1930 over the 
income of all properties for 1934, as 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The contingent rentals are payable 
within forty-five days after the end of 
each calendar year or fraction of a year 
of temporary control. No provision is 
made for the guarantee of the contin- 
gent rentals, if due. 

The total fixed and contingent 
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rentals are not to exceed the net rail- 
way operating income of"the properties 
for 1930. Adjustments are to be made 
for differences between the property 
upon which income was reported for 
1930 and the property taken over, and 
for inadequate or excessive charges for 
maintenance, depreciation, or other 
accounts. 

The United States Railways is to 
assume the obligation of the payment of 
the principal and interest in connection 
with equipment taken over which is 
subject to serial payments of principal 
and interest. During the period of 
temporary control the United States 
Railways is directed to accrue depre- 
ciation on equipment taken over. 

Unsecured loans without interest are 
directed by the bill to be made by 
the United States Railways to carriers 
which have paid in full their fixed 
charges due prior to the date fixed by 
the statute, where the fixed rentals 
due them by the United States Rail- 
ways are insufficient to pay in full the 
fixed charges due during the period of 
temporary control in order to make 
up the deficiencies. The amounts 
advanced on this basis are considered 
in the exchange of securities or other 
basis of settlement for the properties 
when permanently acquired. 

During the period of temporary 
control, the bill directs the United 
States Railways to pay the reasonable 
expenses of the carriers’ corporate 
organizations. 

‘Taxes assessed upon the carriers sub- 
sequent to the statutory date, are pro- 
vided by the bill to be paid by the 
United States Railways, and those 
levied prior to that time to be borne 
by the carriers. 

In making contracts for the assump- 
tion of temporary control, the United 
States Railways is directed to make 
provision for the determination of the 
mutual rights of the parties to the 
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contracts, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the bill. 

If contracts for temporary control 
are not made, petitions may be filed 
with the Railway Acquisition Tribunal 
by the United States Railways or by 
any interested party, and the Tribunal 
may determine the compensation to be 
paid for the possession and. use of the 
property in the same way as provided 
for in condemnation proceedings under 
the power of eminent domain. Pend- 
ing the decision of the Tribunal, the 
carriers are to be paid the fixed rentals, 
determined as outlined above, by the 
United States Railways, while the 
expenses of the carriers’ corporate 
organizations and taxes are to be taken 
care of as previously discussed in the 
case of temporary acquisition by con- 
tract. 


REMEDIES 


The bill provides that the remedies 
afforded by it shall be the exclusive 
remedies of any carrier or interested 
party opposed to the exercise of any 
authority sanctioned by the bill. 
The Railway Acquisition Tribunal is 
authorized by the bill to prescribe, 
from time to time, rules and regulations 
deemed, in its discretion, necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the bill.18 


JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION OVER 
RATES 


The bill directs the Board of Trustees 
of the United States Railways after 
the statutory date to initiate “rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions and practices,” by filing them 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘The Commission is barred by 
the bill from suspending them pending 
hearing as to their reasonableness. 

18 Sec. 202, 


17 Sec. 302. 
38 Sec. 303. 


‘aticg revenues. 
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The bill provides that the rates and 
chazges shall be just and reasonable 
and that they shall take effect at such 
time and upon such notice as the Board 
of Trustees of the United States Rail- 
waj3 may direct. 

The Commission, upon complaint, 
is directed to hear the complaints and 
determine the justness and reasonable- 
ness of the rates and charges filed by 
the United States Railways, consider- 
ing all facts and circumstances at the 
time of filing. After hearings, the 
Commission is directed to make its 
findings and orders authorized by the 
amended Interstate Commerce Act. 
The power of the Commission is pro- 
posed to be restricted, however, in 
cases where the Board of Trustees of 
the United States Railways finds and 
certifies to the Commission that in 
order to defray the fair expenses of 
ope-ation and provide revenues suffi- 
cieri to pay interest on “debentures” 
and dividends upon “contingent securi- 
ties” it is necessary to increase oper- 
In such cases, the 
Cormmission shall establish rates and 
chacges so as to defray these expenses 
as far as possible. The bill proposes 
thaz the Commission shall have “rea- 
son=ble latitude to modify or adjust 
any particular rate which it may find 
unjust or unreasonable” and to pre- 
scribe “just and reasonable rates for 
diff=rent sections of the country.” 

Eates, fares, and charges initiated 
by the United States Railways or 
ordsred by the Commission are to be 
required to be observed by all parties, 
notwithstanding the laws of any states 
or decisions under state authority.!® 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION 
The bill provides penalties of fines 
of cot more than $5,000 or imprison- 
mezt for not more than two years, or 
both, for: (1) knowing and willful vio- 


1% Sec. 304, 
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lation or failure to observe any provi- 
sions of the bill; (2) interference with 
the possession, use, operation, or con- 
trol of property taken over by the 
United States Railways; or (3) viola- 
tion of the provisions of any order or 
regulation made pursuant to the pro- 
posed law. 

Each independent transaction con- 
stituting a violation or failure to ob- 
serve the provisions of the bill or orders 
made under its authority is to be con- 
sidered a separate punishable offense.?° 

The criminal statutes of the United 
States and of the various states are 
invoked to punish conversion, embez- 
zlement, or other criminal offenses by 
officers, agents, or employees of car- 

20 Sec. 805, Para. (a). 
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riers which are under control of the 
United States Railways, to the same 
extent as these laws apply to persons 
in the employ of the United States.” 

Prosecutions for violations of the 
provisions of the proposed act or orders 
made under its authority are directed 
to be instituted in the district courts 
of the United States, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General.” 

The bill provides that the United 
States Railways shall be subject to 
the provisions of all other laws not 
inconsistent with the bill, to the same 
extent as if the railroads were privately 
owned and operated.” 

21 Sec. 805, Para. (b). 


22 Sec. 305, Para. (c). 
23 Sec. 306. 


Government Acquisitior and Operation 
of Railroads in the United States 


By Burton K. WEEELER 


DDLY enough, there appears in 

the press and in trade papers a 
constant and steady stream of articles, 
news items, and accounts of speeches 
criticising government ownership of 
railways, while at the same time there 
is a complete lack of any formidable 
agitation for such a plan. Perhaps 
this can be explained by the fact that 
railroad managements realize that we 
are closer to government acquisition 
than we have been for many years. 

Most of the railroad mileage of the 
world is publicly owned and operated. 
This public ownership has come about 
largety through the inability of private 
operation to meet the need for efficient 
transportation, and through inability 
to finance the roads privately. The 
fact that over seventy thousand miles 
of Class I American railroads are now 
in the hands of receivers and trustees, 
and the fact that the Government has 
become practically the only source of 
railroad credit, present a situation 
which closely parallels the pre-acquisi- 
tion period in other countries. 

Tt is not necessary to engage in any 
lengthy discussion of the wisdom and 
appropriateness of government opera- 
tion of the railways, and I should like 
to stress that irrespective of whether 
or not we ever take such a step as a 
matter of principle, we should be 
prepared to take it as a matter of 
expediency. 

Unquestionably public ownership is 
within the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is not in any way incon- 
sistent with either the Constitution or 
the early railroad legislation? The 


1 Report of the Federal Coördinator of Trans- 
portation, Sen. Doc. 119, 73d Cong., 2d Sess. 


Supreme Court has stated that the 
oper=tion of interstate railroads is in 
fact = governmental function, and that 
if it Is intrusted to the hands of a pri- 
vate corporation, then that corpora- 
tion -s exercising a function of govern- 
meni3 

Az the time of greatest railroad ex- 
pangon the Federal Government was 
in no credit position to undertake such 
an =nterprise. In the case of the 
Pacific railroads it entered into a co- 
operative arrangement, making huge 
land grants and large loans, in return 
for vhich the roads were to be operated 
primarily in the public interest. How 
the Pacific railroads carried out their 
part of this public trust is so much a 
matier of record that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on it. 


FEDERAL REGULATION 


F-om these first charters to the pres- 
ent lime, the relations of the railroads 
to the Government have been unsatis- 
factory for one reason or another. 
From 1889 down to and including the 
present moment, the pulling and haul- 
ing over the extent of Federal regula- 
tion has been constant. The carriers 
havz complained that the placing un- 
der she very rigid and slow procedure 
of the Commission of questions of “a 
managerial or executive nature” has 
prevented them from meeting com- 
petition and adjusting facilities to 
chaaging demands. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sior, on the other hand, has been dis- 


? Pacific railroad charters, 12 U. S. Statutes at 
Large 489, 13 U.S. Statutes at Large 359. 

°? (Heott v. Supervisors of Fon du Lac County, 
83 U S. 678; Smythe v. Ames, 169 U.S. 544. 
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turbed by a feeling that it does not 
have enough control over certain im- 
portant phases of management. In 
many instances the Commission’s lack 
of conirol over holding companies and 
financial transactions has negatived 
the exercise of its regulatory powers.* 

It is important that the railroads be 
not allowed again to ride roughshod 
without restraint; yet there is real 
force in the contention of the carriers. 
If regulation is extended much farther, 
a wholly impossible division of respon- 
sibility will be approached, where 
executive decisions are lodged in a 
government agency, and financial 
responsibility in private parties. 
Clearly, if we are going to extend Fed- 
eral regulation, we should also extend 
Federal responsibility.. 

Certainly some decision and defini- 
tion of policy is imminent. The 
seventy thousand miles of railroad 
property in bankruptcy and receiver- 
ship represent over one fourth of the 
entire mileage. Many other thou- 
sands of miles are near the line. For 
quite a percentage no satisfactory solu- 
tion is in sight, because they are not 
able to earn operating expenses. No 
receivership or financial reorganiza- 
tion; even if it wipes out 100 per cent 
of the claims, can rehabilitate a prop- 
erty which is unable to earn its oper- 
ating expenses. 


NECESSITY FOR CORPORATE FORM 


There are several reasons why the 
corporate form would be necessary in 
acquiring and operating the railroads. 
Coördinator Eastman, in a report to 
Congress, Senate Document 119, 
Seventy-third Congress, listed the fol- 
lowing as the dangers most emphasized 
by the critics of public ownership: 

1. Extension of political patronage (the 
“spoils system”) into the service; 

* Hearing before Senate Interstate Commerce 


Committee, March 20 to March 27, 1935, on 
S. Res. 71. 
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2. Interference with rate adjustments, 
particularly to help certain groups or 
localities; 

3. Interference with construction pro- 
grams, particularly to promote large ex- 
penditures for the benefit of certain local- 
ities, or as a means of social relief; 

4, Interference with labor relations, in- 


cluding wages and working conditions. 


By setting up a corporation to be 
known as the United States Railways, 
possibly employing a statutory grant 
of power similar to that in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, and with 
additional specific safeguards, these 
dangers could be avoided. The trus- 
tees of such a corporation should be 
appointed without reference to politi- 
cal affiliation, and for terms of at least 
ten years. They should be paid sal- 
aries perhaps out of line with other 
government salaries and large enough 
to compensate reasonably the very 
highest type of executive. 

In a bill which I have introduced 
into the Senate® providing for the 
creation of such a corporation, there is 
provision that the trustees may not be 
removed except by the President for a 
volation of the act, and also a provi- 
sion declaring unlawful the solicitation 
or recommendation of the appoint- 
ment or dismissal of any trustee, or of 
the appointment, promotion, demo- 
tion, or dismissal of any officer or em- 
ployee by any officer of the Govern- 
ment or by any political party or 
organization. These provisions are 
intended to establish clearly, from the 
beginning, that political considerations 
are to have no part in the administra- 
tion of the corporation. 

It must be admitted that the success 
or failure of the United States Rail- 
ways would entirely depend upon the 
ability of the first Board of Trustees to 
administer the act in such a way that 
the respect of the public and of Con- 

ress would guarantee it freedom from 

5 Senate Bill 2573, 74th Cong. 
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interference. It could not in any 
sense of the word be established on the 
same basis as an executive bureau or 
department, but would have to stand 
upon its own feet as a business enter- 
prise, in which the people, through the 
Government, would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries. Whether this could be ac- 
complished depends to a certain extent 
on the circumstances and on general 
conditions at the time the corporation 
was set up. Dozens of new and com- 
plicated problems would face the 
Board. If Congress can pass an act 
carefully enough drawn, and if public 
sentiment is aroused solidly back of 
efficient operation, I have no doubt 
that the type of men necessary could 
be enlisted for this public service. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
would be the actual form of manage- 
ment itself. There is some question 
whether a board of trustees of five or 
seven members would be flexible 
enough to supply efficient manage- 
ment. Perhaps it would be better to 
have one man exercise most of the 
executive functions, subject to modi- 
fied control by the more cumbersome 
board. There is also the danger of 
over-centralization with its resultant 
inefficiency. The corporation would 
have to decentralize managerial re- 
sponsibility in district offices. It may 
very well be that such decentralization 
of responsibility would also prove an 
inducement to a higher type of per- 
sonnel. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion, authority is given to incorporate 
such subsidiary units as might be nec- 
essary to effect a decentralization. 

By far the least perplexing problem 
and perhaps the most interesting, both 
from a legal and from an economic 
standpoint, is the question of rates and 
charges. Under the plan proposed in 
my bill, all regulation except as to 
rates and charges, certificates for new 
construction, and acquisition of other 
transportation agencies, would be 
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taken from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission would 
still be faced with the task of approv- 
ing mates of the government corpora- 
tion which would directly affect pri- 
vately owned competing forms of 
tran=portation for whose regulation 
the Sommission is responsible. 


Revision or RATES 


Oze of the most compelling reasons 
for government ownership is the possi- 
bility of establishing a much fairer and 
sourer rate structure. The present 
systzm of ratemaking has led to a rate 
structure which is beyond human un- 
derdianding and which follows neither 
reason nor logic. I believe it is safe 
to assert that this is due entirely to 
the : uristic conception of “fair return.” 

The economists’ conception of func- 
tional rates which will be low enough 
to simulate demand in the face of de- 
creases in traffic cannot be put into 
practice so long as the present extent 
of :.dicial review is allowed. The 
tendency of regulated monopolies is to 
resist any efforts looking to functional 
tates, and they have met singularly 
sympathetic treatment in the courts. 

Vrhile it would be very dangerous 
for £ government-owned railroad to try 
to relieve sectional economic distress 
through ridiculously non-compensa- 
torr rates, still it would be possible 
for the corporation to keep the trend 
of rates somewhere near the general 
trend of prices and purchasing power. 
Ths policy would not only be of im- 
merse value from a social point of 
vie~, but would, I am confident, con- 
trikte to more stable operating reve- 
nues for the corporation itself. Ex- 
periments could be made in both 
passenger and freight business to de- 
ternine whether much lower charges 
coud not increase the volume of traf- 
fic żo such an extent that what would 
seen now to be unreasonably low rates 
might be fully compensatory. 
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What the results would be when the 
corporation decided generally to revise 
these rates and charges is a matter of 
speculation. The courts have never 
actually passed on the question of a 
rate set by a government corporation 
in competition with a private corpora- 
tion amounting to a taking of property 
without due process of law. The only 
provision in my bill affecting rates 
states that they shall return as nearly 
as possible enough net earnings to meet 
all charges, including a sinking fund. 
This is very general language, and it 
might be desirable to give the corpora- 
tion, the courts, and the Commission 
more specific directions as to the cor- 
poration’s powers in this respect. 

While it is specifically stated that 
the mantle of sovereignty does not 
cover its operations, in that the cor- 
poration may sue and be sued in its 
own name, the bill offers a fine oppor- 
tunity to restrict the powers of courts 
to substitute their discretion and judg- 
ment for that of the Commission and 
the corporation and to tie up effective 
regulation for years on end. If it may 
be accomplished constitutionally, the 
power of the courts should be limited 
to determining whether the corpora- 
tion or the Commission has acted 
arbitrarily. 

The bill provides a method of ac- 
quisition by condemnation of securi- 
ties which would greatly simplify the 
procedure for transferring ownership, 
and obviate the necessity for taking 
every piece of physical property by 
eminent domain. Itis likely that this 
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would also insure a fairer price to the 
Government than would condemna- 
tion proceedings for the actual physi- 
cal property. 

The corporation is authorized, either 
in condemnation proceedings or in 
voluntary agreements, to exchange 
securities of the corporation for the 
private securities, with interest and 
dividends contingent upon the earn- 
ings of the corporation. This would 
not necessitate any great outlay of 
money by the Federal Government in 
acquiring control. 


CONCLUSION 


We have lately been overwhelmed 
with many horrible examples of pub- 
lic ownership. Statistics purporting 
to prove that public ownership is 
wasteful, inefficient, and politically 
controlled have been dug up and pub- 
lished. Charges and accusations have 
been made that public officials are in- 
efficient and that graft abounds in pub- 
lic administration; but these statistics 
have nothing to do with the question 
of ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads by the American people for their 
own greatest benefit. When the 
proper time comes, and when public 
sentiment is sufficiently interested and 
sufficiently convinced that public own- 
ership is necessary to the general wel- 
fare, public ownership will come. 
And there is no sound reason why such 
a course cannot result in greater effi- 
ciency, in a greater sense of public re- 
sponsibility, and in an impressive step 
toward a more abundant life. 


Honorable Burton K. Wheeler is chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. He was admitted to the 
Montana bar in 1906 and practiced at Butte. He 
was a member of the Montana House of Representa- 
tives, 1911-1913; United States attorney, District 
of Montana, 1913-1918; and Progressive Party can- 
didate for Vice-President of the United States in 
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A Critique of the Wheeler-Eastman Government 
Ownership Plan 


By Henry A. PALMER 


HE bill that died in the last Con- 

gress, but that will probably be 
reintroduced, to authorize the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take over 
and operate the railroads (and inci- 
dentally other transportation agencies 
if, after the Government takes over 
the railroads, it decides thus to extend 
its operations) was introduced and is 
sponsored by Senator Wheeler, of 
Montana, but was written by Joseph 
B. Eastman, then Federal Coördinator 
of Transportation and both then and 
now a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Codrdina- 
tor’s counsel, Leslie Craven, who, 
though favoring government owner- 
ship and operation in principle, do not 
believe the time is yet ripe for it, but 
who think that if we are to have it, it 
should be accomplished through the 
plan devised in the Wheeler bill. 

In so far as the Wheeler-Eastman 
plan would remove some of the serious 
objections that have been made to a 
policy of government ownership in this 
country, it is obviously more danger- 


ous than if it were merely another plan’ 


for the Government to buy the rail- 
roads and run them as it pleased, for 
its disingenuous appeals to the fatuous 
might prevail. And they are either 
disingenuous or the products of minds 
incapable of dealing with facts and 
real conditions—the kind of minds 
that believe that to state a hope or a 
good intention in a law is to put it 
into effect, 

The three practical objections to 
government ownership of railroads in 
this country that are effective, to 
greater or less extent, even with per- 


sons like Mr. Eastman who believe in 
the principle, are that it would remove 
from. taxation great properties that 
contribute largely to government in- 
com: through this means; that the ac- 
quisition would involve too great an 
outlay of money; and that the railroads 
would be likely to become the football 
of politics. 


‘Loss or INCOME From TAXES 


With the first of these objections the 
authors of the bill have dealt by pro- 
viding that any real or personal prop- 
erty of the United States Railways 
shall be subject to state, territorial, 
couaty, municipal, or local taxation to 
the same extent, according to its value, 
that other real or personal property is 
taxed; though all debentures and con- 
tingent securities issued by the gov- 
ernment railways shall be exempt, 
bot as to principal and interest, from 
all taxation except surtaxes, estate, in- 
her-tance, and gift taxes, and all prop- 
erty other than personal or real, owned 
or used by the government railways, 
“ineluding its franchises, capital, re- 
serves, surplus, and income,” shall 
alsc be exempt. 

This may or may not remove the 
objactions to government ownership 
by those who see in it a great loss in 
revenue to the Government by wiping 
out a source of income from taxation; 
but even from the point of view of 
these who look at it as a genuine at- 
tempt to preserve this tax income, it 
leaves much to be desired. It would 
at feast be interesting to see with what 
rigor politicians in local office would 
assess and collect taxes on property 
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owned by the Federal Government. 
However, it is not so bad as some of 
the other attempts to conciliate ob- 
jectors. 


INVESTMENT OF MONEY BY 
GOVERNMENT 


The problem of investment of 
money by the Government in the rail- 
road properties is handled in the bill 
by setting up machinery by which 
those properties would be obtained 
either by voluntary consolidation of 
the present companies with the Fed- 
eral corporation and an exchange of 
their respective securities, or by exer- 
cise of the power of eminent domain 
and payment for railroad property 
thus acquired in government-guaran- 
teed debentures of the government 
railroad corporation. The hope and 
the inference here is that persons hold- 
ing railroad securities would exchange 
them for government railroad securi- 
ties, or that if they refused and con- 
demnation were resorted to, they 
. would be compelled to do so, and that 
therefore there would be no payment 
of legal tender and no necessity for the 
investment by the Government of the 
actual money of the taxpayers. 

But anyone who knows anything at 
all knows that it takes two to make a 
bargain, and that it is the function of 
the courts—not the framers of legisla- 
tion—to decide what is a fair bargain. 
If, then, one holding railroad securities 
did not wish, for reasons that seemed 
good to him, to accept government 
debentures in exchange and demanded 
money—in an amount fixed by justice 
(which means determined by the 
courts) —he might win his case. How 
many thousands of such cases there 
might be is, of course, problematical, 
but there would be many of them, no 
doubt. Many or few, the facts dis- 
pute the inference carried in the bill— 
that the deals would be made by ex- 
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change of securities and that no cash 
would be needed—and there is a pos- 
sibility that the amount of cash needed 
would be large enough to meet con- 
clusively the argument in favor of the 
Wheeler-Eastman plan that the prob- 
lem of investment of money by the 
Government is solved by it. 

Mr. Eastman himself, in his 1935 re- 
port as Coördinator, discussing three 
alternative plans for the solution of the 
railroad problem, dealing with plan 
No. 3 (for government ownership), 
while not going so far as the writer has 
gone in the above, does make some- 
what the same point in the following: 


The securities of the United States Rail- 
ways would be the media used in final settle- 
ment for the properties. Obviously, cash 
transactions would be impossible, for the 
necessary cash does not exist. Just com- 
pensation must, under the Constitution, be 
made for the properties, and the controlling 
factor in determining such compensation is 
their value—not the so-called ratemaking 
value, but the commercial or market value, 
which is dependent upon the present and 
prospective earning power. The present 
earning power is low, as is attested both by 
the actual earnings and by the current 
market values of railroad securities. 
Future earnings will be affected by so many 
uncertain factors that it would be difficult 
to establish the fact that they justify any 
very large or any definite increment in 
value over that based on the present earn- 
ing power. But, it is desirable that the 
present holders of railroad securities should 
have an opportunity to benefit within 
reasonable limits from future increases in 
earnings, if they are realized. 

The companies would doubtless have a 
right to insist that the payment for their 
properties be made wholly in the guar- 
anteed debenture bonds. The statute 
would provide for a special commission, to 
be appointed by the President, whose duty 
it would be, in the event of such insistence, 
to hear the evidence and determine the 
amount of such bonds to be paid. The 
statute would prescribe the basis of valua- 
tion, making it clear that the controlling 
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factor is earning power and not any kind of 
cost, and would make the findings of the 
special commission final on the facts. They 
would, of course, be reviewable by the 
courts on questions of law. 


In another part of that same report 
Mr. Eastman said: 


Under any method of acquisition, the 
final determination of the compensation to 
be paid would, in large part, rest with the 
United States Supreme Court. It would 
be likely to resolve doubts in favor of the 
owners of the properties. 


The bill provides that in the use of 
the power of eminent domain, the peti- 
tion of the United States Railways 
must state the compensation to be paid 
and the medium in which it is payable; 
thus, the medium might be cash, even 
under the bill as written. But where 
the plan provides for payment in de- 
bentures and the court confirms the 
finding of the Acquisition Tribunal as 
to the amount of just compensation 
and finds that the person whose prop- 
erty is condemned “is made whole by 
payment in said debentures, such per- 
son shall not be entitled to compensa- 
tion in money or otherwise than in 
said debentures.” Of course, where 
the court holds that a party is made 
whole by payment in debentures, as 
determined by it, payment would not 
have to be made in anything but de- 
bentures; but suppose a case where a 
court upheld the claim of a person 
that he was not made- whole by the 
proposed payment in debentures and 
demanded legal tender. For a court 
to hold that a person whose property 
was condemned was made whole by 
payment in debentures, it would, it 
seems, have to find that the market 
cash value of the debentures was such 
as to give the security holder the num- 
ber of dollars he would receive under 
ordinary condemnation proceedings. 
It would seem that a railroad security 
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holder could insist on and might ob- 
tain payment in legal tender. What 
folly to believe or to attempt to make 
it appear that the proposed law would 
be effective in accomplishing the de- 
sired end—the taking over of the rail- 
roacs by the Government through a 
mer2 exchange of securities! Of 
course, it is not meant to say that this 
migat not be accomplished to a great 
extent through acceptance by railroad 
security owners of debentures guaran- 
teec by the Government; it is merely 
intended to point out that, on the 
other hand, it might not be accom- 
plisned, and that the proposed law 
world offer no such assurance. 


Provisions AGAINST POLITICAL 
CONTROL 


More foolish, more disingenuous, or 
more childish than anything else in the 
billare its provisions intènded to guard 
against (or to induce the public to 
believe that they guard against) the 
intrusion of politics into the manage- 
ment of the railroads under govern- 
ment ownership. The bill says: 


Each of the trustees shall take an oath to 
administer the property of the United 
States Railways with complete regard for 
the public interest, as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible and without regard to 
any political party interests or considera- 
tiors. 


And again: 


Ia the appointment of trustees or officers 
ang the selection of employees for the 
United States Railways, and in the dis- 
missal of trustees or in the promotion, de- 
mozion, or dismissal of any such officers 
anc employees, no political test or qualifica- 
tion shall be permitted or given considera- 
tioa, but all such appointments, promo- 
tions, demotions, or dismissals shall be 
made on the basis of merit and efficiency. 


dust as simple as that! We just say 
in zhe law that there shall be no politics 
anithereisn’tany! Does anyone over 
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the age of twelve years who knows 
anything about the way public affairs 
are conducted in this country believe 
that such provisions would avail to 
keep the management of government- 
owned railroads out of politics? And 
even if the roads were thus kept out of 
politics, what is to insure that compe- 
tent persons would be appointed and 
employed to run them? 

Suppose President Roosevelt, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appointed as the five members 
of the Board of Trustees to operate 
the railroads, Mr. Farley, Mr. Ickes, 
Professor Tugwell, Mr. Morgenthau, 
and some Democratic senator who 
happened to be beaten at the polls. 
Suppose he were accused of “playing 
politics” in making these appointments 
and he lifted his eyebrows in surprise 
and said: “Why, my friends, I have 
none but the highest motive in ap- 
pointing these men. I am not at all 
influenced by political considerations.” 
Would it be possible to go behind his 
explanation, pick his brains, and ascer- 
tain what really was in his mind? 

Suppose the appointees were at- 
tacked as also being incompetent for 
the task assigned. The President 
would have merely to say that, in his 
opinion, they were eminently qualified 
for their jobs—-much better than some 
suggested railroad presidents, who had 
been unable to operate their properties 
so that the Government would not 
have to take them over—and that the 
Senate agreed with him. And that 

‘ would be that. 

So also all the way down the line. It 
would be impossible, with perhaps rare 
exceptions, to trace political influence 
or motives; but anyone who does not 
know that the politicians would not 
neglect so rich a field as offered by a 


government-owned and operated rail- , 


road system is just too innocent for 
this earth. 
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Again quoting Mr. Eastman, who 
has often been accused of an unwar- 
ranted, child-like trust in his fellow 
men, in the same report referred to 
above, discussing this aspect of his al- 


| ternative plan for government owner- 


ship of the railroads—a plan that has 
taken form in the Wheeler bill—he 
said: 


Under present conditions, particularly, it 
would be essential to its successful opera- 
tion that the public trustees be given an 
absolutely free hand and that they should 
not be under the domination or control of 
the political branches of the government. 
Only an enlightened and sustained force of 
public opinion could accomplish this result. 
The Coördinator has seen no evidence as 
yet of the development of a sufficiently 
strong body of public opinion of this char- 
acter. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


It ought, perhaps, to be explained 
that one of the avowed purposes of the 
authors and sponsors of the bill, or the 
plan on which it is based, is to bring 
about as far as possible what is called 
“public ownership” of the railroads. 
Thus, persons who exchanged their 
present railroad securities for govern- 
ment debentures would be part owners 
of the railroads. But it is difficult to 
see how that would be of any more 
benefit to them or give them any more 
satisfaction than they have now as 
part owners of the railroads under pri- 
vate ownership. There is a provision 
intended to give them (or to cause the 
appearance of proposing to give them) 
a voice in management. It is that, if 
and when the contingent securities is- 
sued by the United States Railways 
aggregate at least one fifth of the total 
securities issued by “said corporation,” 
the next trustee to be appointed shall 
be selected by the holders of such con- 
tingent securities as their representa- 
tive, and such representation shall 
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continue so long as such contingent 
securities continue to bear such rela- 
tionship to the total securities issued 
by the corporation. 

What such a provision might ac- 
complish in the course of years may 
appeal to the imagination of those who 
consider it. One man’s opinion is 
about as good as another’s, as is the 
case also with respect to the Railroad 
Advisory Council that would be set up, 
composed of representatives of every 
trade, business, and profession, almost, 
that could be imagined (except, by the 
way, editors), whose function would 
be—if not intended, at least in re- 
ality—-to complicate matters inextric- 
ably by each insisting on his own point 
of view. In short, the purpose seems 
to be to make of the railroads a public 
muddle rather than a transportation 
institution conducted for the conven- 
ience and necessity of commerce. 


LABOR CONSIDERATIONS 


Of course, from both the practical 
and the theoretical viewpoint, the chief 
benefit claimed for government owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads is 
efficiency. But efficiency cannot be 
achieved in this business without con- 
solidations, codrdinations, and unifica- 
tions that would dispense with a large 
number of employees. Times may 
change, but such a result is not at 
all consistent with the present ad- 
ministration and Congressional atti- 
tude toward labor. The effort has 
been, not to bring about this kind of 
efficiency, but to prevent it, at least 
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until some kind of provision could be 
made for dismissal compensation of 
employees crowded out by the march 
of progress. It is one of the reasons 
why labor might be expected to oppose 
the dill, and therefore why it would 
seem impossible of enactment by a 
Congress composed as the last one 
was. And yet, strange to say, railroad 
labo, for the most part, is for govern- 
menz ownership of the railroads. 


It has been the purpose of this paper 
to ecnsider the Wheeler bill in some of 
the aspects that differentiate it from 
other schemes for government owner- 
ship—especially those that are sup- 
posed to make it acceptable to the 
publc—and to condemn it, in large 
part, out of the mouth of its principal 
autkor, rather than to go into all the 
considerations that would seem to 
make government ownership and op- 
eration of the railroads in this country 
unwise. No matter how serious the 
present transportation situation may 
be, no matter who is to blame for 
it, no matter what is done or not done 
to remedy it, the writer believes that, 
und=2r present conditions or as much 
worse conditions as can be imagined 
with private ownership and operation, 
the railroads will be better and more 
effidently operated and the public bet- 
ter served if they continue under pri- 
vate management, with reasonable 
government control, than if the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and made its usual 
mess of things about which it knows 
notaiing. 


Henry A. Palmer is editor 1nd manager of The 
Traffic World, independent transportation weekly, 


Chicago. 


He has done newspcper work in Chicago, 


Indianapolis, and Washington, D. C., and since 1914 
has held his present editorial position. He is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and a past president 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, of which 


he is known as the founder. 


Present Railroad Problems in Canada 


By Lesu T. FOURNIER 


N THE course of the past twenty 
years two royal commissions have 
investigated Canada’s railway prob- 
lem.? On each occasion the investiga- 
_ tion was thorough and the diagnosis of 
the problem was penetrating and ac- 
curate. On each occasion, however, 
political and national considerations 
were allowed to interfere with a sound 
and logical remedy for the existing 
difficulties. As a result, the railway 
problem, particularly after six years of 
depression, is more serious than it has 
ever been before; yet the proposal 
which offers most promise for more 
economical railway operation seems to 
be politically impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

The principal aspects of the current 
railway problem are (1) the heavy 
financial drain upon the Dominion 
Treasury resulting from the annual in- 
come deficits of the Canadian Na- 
tional, and (2) the weakened financial 
condition of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way as a result of the depression and 
the acute railway rivalry which pre- 
vailed in the years 1923 to 1930. The 
underlying causes of both phases of the 
problem are the development of rail- 
way lines and facilities greatly in ex- 
cess of the economic needs of the 
country,? and the waste involved in 
- maintaining competitive railway oper- 
ations at standards of service which 
the available traffic cannot profitably 
support. 

1 These were the Railway Inquiry Commis- 
sion of 1916 and the Royal Commission on 
Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931- 
1982. 

* Canada has more miles of railway per capita 


than any other country in the world, with the 
possible exception of Australia. 


CONDITION OF PRIVATELY 
Ownep Ramways 


Overinvestment in railway facilities 
first reached serious proportions in the 
period from 1903 to 1914, which was 
one of unusual prosperity in Canada. 
A large influx of immigrants, coupled 
with a rapid expansion of industry and 
trade, created a spirit of unbounded 
optimism throughout the country. 
Under these conditions there was a 
period of intensive railway construc- 
tion which was actively supported by a 
lavish policy of government aid. By 
1914 two new transcontinental rail- 
ways, the Grand Trunk Pacific-Na- 
tional Transcontinental Railway and 
the Canadian Northern system, were 
approaching completion. As a result 
of the war, immigration practically 
ceased, the capital markets were closed 
to industrial enterprises, building and 
operating costs increased rapidly, and, 
naturally enough, the new railways 
found themselves in serious financial 
difficulties. 

The plight of these railways was a 
matter of serious concern to the Do- 
minion Government, since the Govern- 
ment had been responsible for the 
legislation which enabled them to be 
built and for the bond guarantees 
which had attracted their capital. By 
1916 both the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Canadian Northern were being 
saved from bankruptcy solely by tem- 
porary loans from the Government. 
It was clear by that time that the 
Grand Trunk Pacific was doomed to 
failure. Its costs of construction were 
excessive and its entire investment was 
represented by funded or unfunded 
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debt, nearly all of which had been 
guaranteed by the Dominion or pro- 
vincial governments, or by the parent 
Grand Trunk Railway. As for the 
Canadian Northern, although it had 
been constructed at a reasonable cost, 
it was not earning its fixed charges. 
Moreover, it had a floating debt of 
over ninety million dollars, loaned in 
large part by banks and trust com- 
panies, and default might have caused 
a financial panic. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Government feared that 
receivership and reorganization would 
have an adverse effect on the public 
credit, since even the holders of un- 
guaranteed railway securities had 
come to believe that the Government 
was responsible for the success of the 
new railways. 

This point of view largely deter- 
mined the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which was ap- 
pointed in 1916 to study the railway 
problem. Two members of the Com- 
mission rendered the Drayton-Ac- 
worth Report which recommended 
substantially the course which the 
Government later followed. They 
proposed that the Government should 
assume full financial responsibility and 
unite the various railways, other than 
the Canadian Pacific, into a single sys- 
tem, under the administration of an 
independent board of trustees, “politi- 
cally undisturbed and self-perpetu- 
ating.” 

Following the recommendations of 
the Drayton-Acworth Report, the 
Dominion Government in successive 
steps acquired control of the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the Grand Trunk Railway sys- 
tems, and assumed responsibility for 
their outstanding obligations. These 
railways were combined with the exist- 
ing Canadian Government Railways 
under the.collective title of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


THE ANNALS OF THE American ACADEMY 


Gavernment ownership of the Cana- 
dian National, operated in active com- 
petition with the privately owned 
Canadian Pacific, has created two 
different types of problems. First, 
there are the problems of administer- 
ing a large government system of rail- 
ways in a democratic country, and 
secord, the problems arising from the 
relat-vely uncontrolled competition of 
government with private enterprise. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 


Tkere has been a wide difference of 
opinion in Canada concerning the ap- 
propziate form of administration for 
the Canadian National. The Dray- 
ton-acworth Report in 1917 stressed 
the importance of safeguarding the 
government railways against political 
interference. As a means to that end 
it proposed that the government rail- 
ways be incorporated and placed un- 
der zhe control of a permanent and 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
The Government of the day declined 
to follow that plan of organization, and 
adopted in its place the usual cor- 
porate form of a board of directors, 
holding office from year to year. The 
Canadian National Railways Act pro- 
videl for a maximum number of 
seventeen directors, appointed by the 
Cab:net. The president of the Cana- 
dian National System prior to 1933 
was also appointed by the Govern- 
meni. Commenting on the way this 
method of control worked under the 
pres.dency of Sir Henry Thornton, the 
Royal Commission of 1932 said: 


Uxder the circumstances, the directors’ 
func-ions have been in practice nothing 
more than advisory. It would seem that 
they generally gave formal approval to pro- 
grams of expenditure which they appeared 
to regard as the main concern of the presi- 
dent and the Government. This left the 
railway open to political influence and to 
pubLe pressure exerted by communities 
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and by associations of business and labor 
interests. Of direct political interference 
by ministers and members of Parliament in 
the detail operations of the railway, we 
were assured by the officials there was little 
or none. It was in the larger sphere of pol- 
icy that political considerations led to un- 
wise and unnecessary capital expenditures, 
the result of which was to create an atmos- 
phere in which the ordinary principles of 


commercial operation of the railways were 
lost sight of? 


The viewpoint of Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton as quoted by the Royal Commis- 
sion was likewise significant. He 
said: 


One of the inherent disadvantages of any 
state-owned enterprise such as the Cana- 
dian National Railway, is the problem of 
political interference—and one might also 
add, public pressure. In making this state- 
ment I wish it distinctly understood that I 
imply no criticism of any party or any gov- 
ernment, present or past. I merely state 
a fundamental and universally admitted 
condition. The leaders of all political 
parties and the people of Canada as a whole 
are a unit in their desire to prevent political 
invasion of the Canadian National Rail- 
way. But the plain fact is that, irrespec- 
tive of such wishes and desires, the problem 
presents difficulties beyond the control of 
our leaders, be they ever so patriotic or 
high-minded. After all, in any form of 
popular government, it must be accepted as 
axiomatic that the business of government 
is politics and, irrespective of whether one 
likes it or not, politics is something with 
which a government must reckon in all its 
activities.* 


There does not appear to be any 
solution for this problem. In actual 
experience each change of govern- 
ment ® has resulted in a new directo- 


* Report of the Royal Commission to Inquire 
into Railways and Transportation, 1931-1982, 
p. 51. 

* Ibid. 

E With the exception of the Meighen govern- 
ment which was in office for a few months in 
1926. 
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rate for the Canadian National, and on 
two occasions the president has been 
required to resign. Following recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
of 1932, the Conservative government 
passed a law in 1933 which replaced 
the board of directors with a board of 
three trustees, who were to direct the 
system “free from control or restraint 
so far as governments are concerned,” 
in the words of the Prime Minister. 
The act provided that “no trustee shall 
be removed from office nor suffer any 
reduction in salary during the term for 
which he is appointed unless for as- 
signed cause and on address of the 
Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada.” 

Nevertheless, there is no means 
whereby one Parliament may bind a 
succeeding Parliament to any such 
provision; for by the simple expedient 
of passing a new law, the Government 
may establish any system of adminis- 
tration it desires. In fact, one of the 
first acts of the Liberal government 
when it was returned to power in 1935 
was to request the resignations of the 
three trustees. When the Chairman 
of the Board refused to acquiesce, the 
Government drew up a bill providing 
for the replacement of the trustees by 
a board of seven directors to be ap- 
pointed for terms varying from one to 
three years. Doubtless the bill will 
be enacted into law, whereupon the 
Canadian National will have its fourth 
administrative board since 1930. It 
is apparent, therefore, that succes- 
sive governments will continue to 
play an important part in the admin- 
istrative policies of the Canadian 
National. 


PROBLEM OF COMPETITION 


One of the fundamental defects in 
the Canadian railway situation has 
been the competition of government 
with private enterprise, particularly 
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since there have been inadequate safe- 
guards against excesses. When the 
Canadian National Railway system 
was organized for codrdinated opera- 
tion in 1922, its management was 
faced with the fact that the govern- 
ment system was operating in active 
competition for traffic, at every impor- 
tant center of business, with a powerful 
and strongly intrenched private rail- 
way system. A thorough analysis of 
the policies of Sir Henry Thornton’s 
administration shows that he believed 
that the success of the Canadian Na- 
tional was dependent upon building up 
' the properties and services of the sys- 
tem to the standards of the Canadian 
Pacific. He likewise believed that to 
compete for freight traffic, he had to 
expand the passenger service and im- 
prove its reputation with the traveling 
public. 

It cannot be denied that the im- 
provements which were instituted in- 
creased the morale of the employees 
and “made a railway system out of the 
Canadian National”; yet the policy of 
developing a strong government rail- 
way system as a competitor of the 
Canadian Pacific has proved to be ex- 
tremely costly and uneconomic. Nor 
does there appear to be anv escape 
from the large deficits of the Canadian 
National so long as it is operated as 
a competitor of the Canadian Pacific. 

The fact is that there is not enough 
present or prospective traffic to sup- 
port a competitive railway structure in 
Canada, particularly in view of the 
tremendous overinvestment in railway 
facilities and in view of the standards 
of operation to which the public have 
become accustomed. This was true 
twelve years ago, when the Canadian 
National began to build up its services 
and properties in order to strengthen 
its competitive position. It is infi- 
nitely more true today, because in the 
meantime there have been capital ex- 
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pend_tures on the two properties of ap- 
proximately $800,000,000.° 


Cost or GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Apparently those who were respon- 
sible Zor the determination of Canada’s 
railwzy policy never fully appreciated 
(1) what would be the cost of improv- 
ing the Canadian National to the point 
whers it could compete with a strongly 
intre~ched first-class railway, and (2) 
what would be the effect on the com- 
petitor and on the taxpayer after the 
policy was effectuated. Unfortu- 
nateky it took a major depression to 
estak lish the fact that safeguards 
shou_ have been created at the outset 
to insure coöperation in the operations 
of the two railways and at the same 
time <o keep their capital expenditures 
within reasonable economic limits, 

Some conception of the financial 
drair of the Canadian National upon 
the Dominion Treasury may be ob- 
tained by studying the summary of the 
operating results of the government 
railway system for the period 1923 to 
1935, as shown in Table I. 

It will be noted that for the thirteen 
year= 1923 to 1935, the Canadian Na- 
tionel failed to cover its fixed charges 
an securities outstanding in the hands 
of the public by $383,570,163, and after 
allowing for accrued simple interest on 


° Tae net capital expenditures of the Canadian 
Naticnal and the Canadian Pacific for the years 
1923-2931, inclusive, were as follows: 








Canadian Canadian 








National Pacific 
New nes constructed orj 
acquired... ......,-6- $ 92,036,879] $ 70,414,666 
Additions and betterments 
to =oadway (including! 
the Montreal terminal 
devSopment of the Ca- 
nadan National)...... 164,579,975, 84,235,732 
Rolling stock........... 132,994,821 65,964,010 
Other expenditures (ex- 
elucng ocean steam- G 
Shipa)s oiran 66,733,781, 77,891,111 
$456,345,456| $298,505,519 
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government loans the total deficit was 
$815,084,536. Items charged or cred- 
ited directly to the profit and loss 
account, such as abandonments and 
unusual retirements of equipment, ac- 
counted for an additional loss of $53,- 
267,536, so that the total profit and 
loss deficit for the thirteen years 
amounted to $868,352,072, an average 
annual loss of approximately $66,- 
800,000. 

The huge increase in the Govern- 
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by the Government and the end of 
1935 was $1,472,713,629. The liabil- 
ity of the system to the Government 
increased by approximately $1,127,- 
000,000, and of that amount $638,993,- 
453 was represented by cash loans for 
capital expenditures, refunding, and 
deficits. Nor do these figures reflect 
all the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment on the Canadian National, since 
they do not include the deficits of the 
‘so-called Eastern Lines since July 


TABLE I—CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS System 
Summary of Income Account—Years 1923 to 1931 and 1932 to 1935 7 








1923 to 1931 








Total 


1932 to 1935 1923 to 1935 





Operating Revenues.................--.{ $2,337,793,894 $647,710,340 $2,985,504,234 
Operating Expenses........... 2,056,582,046 608,883,048 2,665,465,094 


Net Operating Revenue............... 
Net of Taxes and Income Credits and Debits 


$ 281,211,848 


$ 38,827,292 | $ 320,039,140 

















NG Draed rion et outa reian 57,589,727 35,525,558 93,115,285 
Net Income Surplus or Deficit before Interest] $ 223,622,121 $ 8,801,734 | $ 226,923,855 
Interest due Public on Long-term Debt... .. 387,782,775 222,711,243 610,494,018 
Net Income Surplus or Deficit before Interest 

on Government Loans. ...........0052. $ 164,160,654 $219,409,509 $ 383,570,168 
Interest on Government Loans........... 288,010,437 148,503,936 431,514,373 
Net Income Deficit. . ....| $ 452,171,091 $362,913,445 $ 815,084,586 
Profit and Loss Items—Net Dr. o or ` Cr.. ree 12,249,907 41,017,629 58,267,586 
Net Profit and Loss Defieit............... $ 464,420,998 $403,931,074 S 868,352,072 
ment’s financial commitment in the 1927, which amounted to $56,957,422, 


Canadian National Railways since 
acquisition is shown in Table IT, which 
compares the long-term debt of the 
system in 1935 with the long-term debt 
of the constituent properties of the 
system at the time they were acquired 
by the Government. 

The total increase in the long-term 
liabilities of the Canadian National be- 
tween the time the lines were acquired 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ca- 
nadian National Railways 1923-1934, and An- 
nual Reports of the Canadian National Railway 
System. 


or the cash deficits of the remainder 
of the system since 1932, which 
amounted to $190,072,063. 

Naturally the huge increase in the. 
liabilities of the Canadian National has 
been accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in the annual interest require- 
ments. In 1923 the interest on funded 
debt in the hands of the public was 
$35,041,880, and in 1935 it amounted 
to $54,252,464, while interest due the 
Government on government advances 
increased from $30,157,943 to $35,949,- 
677. Beginning with 1932, the inter- 
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est on government advances stopped 
growing because the money to pay the 
cash deficits is now donated by the 
Government. To that extent the bal- 
ance in the profit and loss account no 
longer fully reflects the accumulated 
deficits of the railway system. 
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quir= into the transportation problem 
rencered its report to the Government 
in September 1932. This document, 
popularly known as the Duff Report, 
covered certain phases of the opera- 
tions of the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific for the years 1923 


TABLE IJ—CANADIAN Natronas RAILWAYS SYSTEM 
Long-Term Debt—1935, and Dates Consttuent Lines Were Acquired 8 











Increase 1935 over 


Dates Constitu- Dates Constituent 
ent Lines Were 1935 Lines W 
Acquired = Mee ea 
Acquired 


Funded Debt Due Public............... 


Dominion of Canada Account: 


$ 809,932,039 


$1,154,779,001> | $ 344,846,962 





Loans and Advances. .........2-e-005 115,607,457 754,600,910° 638,993,453 
Int. on above Unpaid................ 6,947,568 495,030,137 488,082,969 
Expenditures on Canadian Gov’t Rail- 
WAYS: rer aaa EEn sie ee eS 404,272,030 405,062,275 790,245 
Total Government Account.............| $ 526,826,655 $1,654,693,322 $1,127;866,667 
Grand Total... 00... 0.0.0. ec ence eens $1,336,758,€94 $2,809,472,323 $1,472,713,629 





2? Details concerning the long-term debt of constituent lines at dates taken over by the Govern- 


ment or by the Canadian National Railways: 





Constituent Lines 


Canadian Northern Ry....... 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry.. 
Grand Trunk Ry...... 

Interest Unpaid... otis 
Canadian Gov't Rys..........0055 


Sept. 30, 1917 
March 9, 1919 
May 21, 1920 





Date Taken Over {Debt Zue Public 


March 31, 1919 





Dominion of 
Canada Acct. Total 
$38272,266 $ 30,819,687 $ 412,891,953 
126,518,484 73,639,237 203,157,721 
29&341,289 11,148,533 309,489,822 
esop ccceve 6,947,168 6,947,168 
ecm eyit 404,272,030 404,272,030 
$80£,932,039 $526,826,655 $1,336,758,694 





> $889,741,774 of these bonds are guaranteed by the C>minion Government, and $74,912,465 by 


provincial governments. 


© According to the official auditors of the system, appreximately $283,000,000 of this amount was 


advanced to pay cash deficits. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
Durr Report 


The Royal Commission which was 
appointed in November 1931 to in- 


8 Source: Department of Railways and Canals 
—Annual Report, Year ending March 31, 1930, 
p. viii, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and An- 
nual Reports of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 


to 1231, particularly concerning their 
capical expenditures, the financial re- 
sults of their operations, and, in gen- 
eral. the nature of the competitive 
riva zy of the two systems. The con- 
clusions of the Commission gave major 
attention to the burdensome effects of 
excessive capital expenditures and 
cost_y operating practices resulting 
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from the intense rivalry of the two rail- 
way systems. The Board of Directors 
and the management of the Canadian 
National, as well as the Government, 
were criticized for their lax financial 
administration of the government sys- 
tem. Accordingly, the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were designed 
(1) to strengthen the administrative 
control of the Canadian National by 
substituting a board of three trustees 
for the existing board of seventeen di- 
rectors, and (2) to secure economies 
in the operation of the two railways by 
means of codperative measures, to be 
accomplished by voluntary agreement 
where possible, with provision for com- 
pulsory arbitration in case of dispute 
or disagreement. The report closed 
with the following “serious note of 
warning” to the people of Canada: 

Unless the country is prepared to adopt 
the plan we have proposed, or some other 
equally effective measures, to secure the 
efficient and economical working of both 
railway systems and thereby not only re- 
duce the burden on the federal treasury but 
improve the financial position of the pri- 
vately owned railway, then the only courses 
that would be left would be either to effect 
savings in national expenditures in other 
directions, or to add still further to the 
burdens under which the industries of the 
country are suffering by the imposition of 
yet further taxation. Failing the adoption 
of one or other of these courses, and there 
. are obvious limits to their application, the 
very stability of the nation’s finances and 
the financial credit of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway will be threatened, with serious 
consequences to the people of Canada and 
to those who have invested their savings in 
that railway. 

Shortly after receiving the Duff Re- 
port, the Government enacted the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act of 1933, which embodied the main 
recommendations of the Commission. 

? Report of the Royal Commission to Inquire 
into Railways and Transportation, 1931-1932. 
paragraph 226. 
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‘As directed, the managements of the 
two railways organized a joint execu- 
tive committee consisting of the execu- 
tive head and two directors of each 
railway. A joint committee of six 
technical officers was also created to 
investigate the details of specific pro- 
posals for the consideration of the joint’ 
executive committee. Other special 
committees were appointed to deal 
with codperative measures in regard 
to telegraph and express operations. 
In April 1933 a partial pooling of pas- 
senger train services between Montreal 
and Toronto and between Ottawa and 
Toronto was instituted. A year later 
further pooling of passenger service 
between Montreal and Toronto and 
between Montreal and Quebec became 
effective. Arrangements have also 
been made for a limited number of 
joint operations, such as switching, car 
cleaning, and freight-shed operations, 
at a number of points where duplica- 
tion existed. In addition, over five 
hundred miles of line have been recom- 
mended for abandonment by the Joint 
Technical Committee and the recom- 
mendation has been approved by the 
Joint Executive. 


RESULTS of CoOPERATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 


After three years of effort to achieve 
codperative economies, the railways 
have estimated the annual savings 
from the arrangements already in 
effect at approximately $1,000,000 to 
be divided between the two railways. 
The main reason for the meagerness of 
the results of coöperation may be 
sought in the difficulties which com- 
petitive railways inevitably face in at- 
tempting to agree upon mutually satis- 
factory codperative arrangements. 
Each coéperative project entails a very 
intensive study, and protracted nego- 
tiations are necessary before ultimate 
approval or disapproval by the execu- 
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tives of the two companies. One rail- 
way or the other may feel that a sug- 
gested project will adversely affect its 
exclusive interests to an extent greater 
than the net economy to be secured. 
The result is a constant sparring for 
advantage and a tendency of one rail- 
‘way or the other to oppose a coépera- 
tive arrangement in a given instance 
for fear that it would lose more, indi- 
rectly in other phases of its business, 
than it would gain from that particular 
joint project. It is impracticable, 
therefore, to attempt to secure large 
economies by coöperation. 

In his testimony before the Royal 
Commission, the President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian Pacific took the position 
that unified management of the two 
railways would be the most effective 
method of achieving the economies 
which were urgently needed. He pro- 
posed a combination of the two roads, 
under the administrative direction of 
the Canadian Pacific, involving a divi- 
sion of net earnings between the 
Dominion Government and the Cana- 
dian Pacific on a basis to be agreed 
upon. In support of his proposal he 
submitted exhibits and statistical 
statements showing in considerable de- 
tail the economies that could be ef- 
fected by unified operations of the two 
railway systems. All calculations 
were made on the basis of the expenses 
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and revenues for the year 1930, on the 
assumption that unified management 
had been in effect for approximately 
five years. The annual net savings 
were estimated at $75,000,000.1° 

There seems to be no doubt that co- 
operative competition has failed as a 
solution of Canada’s railway problem. 
As already stated, the essence of the 
proLlem is an excess of railway mileage 
and facilities, and insufficient traffic to 
suport a competitive railway struc- 
ture. To be sure, if traffic density 
werz adequate now or in the predicta- 
ble future to allow for economic and 
remunerative operations, one could 
not question the fact that the public 
intecests would be best served by the 
mamtenance of reasonable competi- 
tior. However, under the traffic con- 
ditions which exist in Canada, railway 
competition has more disadvantages 
than advantages. In the writer’s 
opicion, unified management of the 
twc systems is a means whereby an- 
nus. economies of fifty million dollars 
or nore are possible. It is a logical 
solution of the railway problem, and 
if combined with adequate regulation, 
it vould provide a sound basis for the 
futzre development of railway trans- 
portation m Canada. 


See Leslie T. Fournier, Railway Nationali- 
zatisn in Canada, Chap. XITI, for an analysis 
of Sir Edward Beatty’s proposal, including a 
consideration of the objections which have been 
raised against it. 


Leslie T. Fournier, Ph.D., is assistant professor 
of economics at Princeton University, teaching 
courses in Transportation, Pubic Utilities, and Gov- 
ernment and Business. He iz author of “Railway 
Nationalization in Canada” (1935). 


Canadian National Railways— Present Condition and 
Future Outlook 


By S. J. Hunerrrorp 


INCE the inception of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in 1919, 
interest in the question of public own- 
ership and government regulation in 
industry has been both intense and 
widespread. Certain great nations 
have already crystallized their ad- 
vocacy of the proposition in national 
economic plans; others, more moderate 
in their views, by experimental proc- 
esses are endeavoring to adapt ex- 
tensive governmental regulation to 
their existing economic structures. 
In no industrialized nation today does 
the free, unregulated play of economic 
forces exist. 

As exemplifying one of the larger 
government-owned systems, it is not 
to be wondered at that the Canadian 
National Railways often provides the 
argumentative football with which 
proponents and opponents of public 
ownership play their indecisive game, 
-and discussion of the present condition 
and the future outlook of these Rail- 
ways can hardly avoid the probability 
that disputants will seek in it material 
illustrative of their conviction. No 
one can, or should, object to the social 
and economic analyses of the im- 
portant fundamentals of modern in- 
dustrialism. If, as some believe, our 
modern economic structures are on 
trial, it may be that research, intense 
though it be, is all too slow. A great 
danger may lurk, however, in bias and 
precipitancy, which may lead to action 
retrogressive in result. Those charged 
with the solution of the many grave 
and intricate problems of today may 
well hesitate to deduce the finality of 
their integration, and it may well be 


that the greatest human benefit, in an 
economic sense, must follow the path 
of gradual evolution. 

In rail transportation we are passing 
through an epoch in which, from a 
world point of view, the situs of owner- 
ship in government is both advocated 
and existent. Many nations have 
state railways holding complete mo- 
nopoly, while governmental regula- 
tion, in some degree, may be said to 
be universal. Inthe United Kingdom 
the consolidation of railways into 
large groups has been accomplished, 
and in the United States the enact- 
ment of the Transportation Act of 
1920 and the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act of 1933 indicated 
a belief that a similar process would 
be beneficial, The consensus of 
opinion undoubtedly regards some de- 
gree of governmental control as neces- 
sary in the field of rail transport, and 
subscribes to the practice of integra- 
tion into large groups. 


CAUSES OF NATIONALIZATION OF 
RAILROADS 


Considerations of national defense 
have undoubtedly caused many of the 
European nations to subordinate their 
rail transport, in an economic sense, 
to the national strategic plan, and 
questions as to the relative desirability 
of public and private ownership can 
hardly exist where the political ex- 
istence of the nation is at stake. In 
North America, where we regard 
cordial international relations as the 
accepted state, many of the prime 
forces causing nationalization of rail 
transport in Europe are absent; but 
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business development and experience 
have brought about a large degree of 
governmental control and a decided 
trend toward large railway units rather 
than a multiplicity of small ones. 

Acceptance of vast corporate size as 
desirable economic entities is tacit 
in America, but the voice of dispute 
and criticism is very evident, not only 
with regard to railways but also as re- 
gards the other large basic services of 
modern industrialism, when the ques- 
tion of ownership is raised. It is un- 
fortunate that much of the argument 
degenerates from the larger social con- 
cepts to the minutiæ of comparative 
accountancy. 

We have not, in America, any large 
monopolistic government ownership. 
It is to be hoped that future events 
will permit the gradual evolution of 
our economic structure rather than 
force it into drastic artificial molds. 
The Canadian National Railways is 
monopolistic in no sense, and therefore 
offers a poor example for the student 
who wishes to evaluate monopolistic 
government control. Competition ex- 
ists in the same sense as it applies to 
all American railroads, and this condi- 
tion, at the present, is considered 
salutary. 


The Canadian National Railways 


was, too, fortuitous in its inception. 
It represents no planned development. 
When during the war period its main 
components were faced with bank- 
ruptey, the government of the day 
elected to take over both ownership 
and management rather than allow 
the usual commercial procedure to 
take its course. 

In these circumstances lie the genesis 
of the Canadian National Railways 
and the larger participation of govern- 
ment in owner-management. Gov- 
ernment ownership im railways was 
not a new thing in Canada, having ex- 
isted on a local but measurable scale 
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since 1867, and in 1915 the Govern- 
mert also owned 1,800 miles of newly 
conztructed line, which it had been 
plazned to lease under operating agree- 
mert to one of the subsequently bank- 
rupt companies. 

The political aspect of railways was 
alse commonly recognized in Canada. 
In the wider sense all Canadian rail- 
ways are political, Government con- 
straction and operation, subsidized 
private construction and operation, 
guerantees of securities, and the pur- 
chese in bankrupt condition of private 
raiway enterprises, are all aspects of 
the same political objective. 

‘The situation facing legislators be- 
forz the Canadian National Railways 
came into being was that government 
ownership of railroads was a familiar 
ides; the benefits of effective competi- 
tioa by large system units was recog- 
nized as generally salutary; effective 
competitors were threatened with 
bazkruptcy from which there would 
be undoubted repercussions through 
the economic structure, with probable 
dezeneration of transport facilities. 
Heavy commitments in the form of 
guarantees of securities was also a 
facior. From these main factors de- 
cision was made, and unified manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Rail- 
weys followed rapidly. The physical 
pr=perties acquired were far from in- 
tegrated, and the difficulties and prob- 
lems of welding them together were 
many. Canada, too, was following 
the United States into the postwar 
peciod of expansion and mass produc- 
tion. The threat of economic nation- 
alsm had not yet become very ap- 
perent, far less acute, and Canada, 
w.ch her still vast untouched expanses, 
required increasing rail facilities; so 
tke problem of pioneer expansion be- 
cz me joined to that of integration of 
tk2 component parts of the system. 
These factors are either frequently 
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overlooked or not appreciated by 
analysts whose object is hostile 
criticism. 


CONDITIONS UNDER GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


Conditions in the narrower field of 
operation under government owner- 
ship approximate so closely conditions 
under private ownership that they 
may be considered identical in Canada, 
and few unusual conditions exist due 
to this influence on the government- 
owned systems which have not anal- 
ogous counterparts under private 
ownership. The differences in operat- 
ing and financial results of the two 
systems are almost wholly due to 
factors other than government versus 
private ownership. The comparative 
operating results largely reflect dif- 
ferent stages in the development of 
pioneer lines. The financial struc- 
tures are in no sense comparable. 

It is chiefly in finance that Govern- 
ment, as owner, concerns itself. In 
this, Government not only has the 
larger financial duties of the owners of 
the going concern, but it also exerts its 
influence in the intricate problems 
created by the complex financial struc- 
ture arising from consolidation of the 
numerous corporates entering into the 
system. When the various physical 
properties were acquired there was no 
such writing down of bonded indebt- 
edness as has taken place during most 
of the receiverships to which many 
United States roads have been sub- 
jected. Had this taken place on a 
similar basis, it is probable that an 
amount of $600,000,000 in bonded in- 
debtedness would have been written 
off, and over $200,000,000 would have 
been stepped down to non-fixed in- 
terest category. By accepting the 
liabilities at their face value, Canada 
has chosen to place the cost of de- 
veloping the Dominion on the people 
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of the country rather than on the 
bondholder. For this reason the 
financial structure of the Railways at 
present reflects the full liabilities not 
only of the functional utility of the 
property, but also of the mistakes and 
over-optimisms of the past. 

Canada has three conditions which 
have an important bearing on all 
Canadian railways in common. The 
first of these is the lack of population 
density; the second, the physiograph- 
ical structure; and the third is the 
retardation of trade caused by modern 
attempts at national self-sufficiency. 


Poruxvarion DENSITY 


As regards population, Canada has 
only 5 per square mile, as compared 
with 41 per square mile in the United 
States. The population per mile of 
railway in Canada is 240, as compared 
with 500 in the United States. 
Much of this mileage lies in the 
Laurentian Shield surrounding Hud- 
son Bay. This territory holds promise 
of vast mineral resources as well as 
timber resources, and in certain sec- 
tions there are areas suited for agri- 
cultural settlement. Development of 
natural resources in the Laurentian 
Shield, considering its great area, has 
been inconsiderable as yet. In the 
fertile Canadian West the population 
per mile of line is 130. A large propor- 
tion of the mileage in the West must 
still be considered pioneer or coloniza- 
tion railway constructed in advance of 
settlement, but in country with im- 
mediate absorptive capacity. 

Any large revival of agricultural 
settlement is well provided for, but the 
present slow rate indicates that some 
considerable time will probably elapse 
before these lines have any material 
density of contiguous population. 
Geographically, the vast, fertile wheat- 
producing plains are cut off on the 
west by mountain ranges and on the 
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east by the Laurentian Plateau. The 
great wheat-producing area represents 
an important—indeed, a fundamental 
—item in Canadian economy, produc- 
ing as it does an exportable surplus as 
high as 425,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Until the recent few years this crop 
was required to move quickly, and this 
required the construction of much ex- 
tra capacity to handle the peak. 
Much of the line lying in northern 
Ontario and northern Quebec, known 
as the National Transcontinental, was 
originally constructed with the heavy 
wheat movement as a strong motivat- 
ing factor, When an appreciable 
wheat movement over this route failed 
to materialize, some dismay was felt, 
but the remarkable mineral discoveries 
and mining developments of the past 
decade are creating a revolution in 
feeling. 


Minerat Resources 


The potentialities of mineral re- 
sources now disclosed and little sus- 
pected two decades ago bid fair to 
justify fully the original construction. 
A mining map of Canada will show 
mining areas in all stages of develop- 
ment dotted along the general line of 
the Transcontinental, and at the time 
of writing, the state of development in 
various off-line mining camps warrants 
the construction of branch lines into 
them. It is probable that the future 
will see feeder branches spreading 
northward as discoveries and develop- 
ment progress. Further west on the 
Hudson Bay Railway, which taps the 
Laurentian Shield in a northeasterly 
direction from The Pas, we see similar 
indications of mineralization, and here 
again mining has warranted the con- 
struction of 130 miles to the noted 
Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon de- 
velopments. Still further west the 
Northern Alberta Railways, owned 
jointly by the two large Canadian 
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systems, is pointed toward known and 
rich mineral deposits. This line is 
opening up the agricultural fields of 
the great Peace River Valley, where 
settlement is slowly spreading, but it 
mar be expected that mining will 
ultiznately provide a valuable traffic. 


Moror COMPETITION 


Motor traffic on the highways has 
beez receiving considerable study both 
by the Railways and the provincial 
autzorities. In all areas this form of 
competition is felt, and in thin traffic 
districts where rail services are now 
reduced to skeleton proportions, it is 
often severe. As in other countries, 
the threatened dislocation of the rate 
structure by unrestricted competition 
is receiving an increased recognition 
by controlling bodies. Provincial 
trikunals have been set up to study the 
co6-dination of rail and highway trans- 
porz. 

Ganadian conditions and climate 
thraw special variants into the prob- 
lem. In some parts of the country 
winter considerably restricts the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, and this might 
be thought to provide some protection 
to the railroad; but the fact is that the 
ma:-ntenance of winter highways be- 
tween populated centers is increasing, 
whe the railways are required to 
carzy the burden of service to remote 
anc sparsely populated parts where 
trañe at best is thin. Canada, too, 
in its forest and agricultural products 
has a high proportion of commodities 
carrying a necessarily low rate, so that 
any appreciable encroachment on 
higher-valued commodities is severely 
felt. Undoubtedly a modus operandi 
wil. be evolved which will bring the 
present unsatisfactory conditions more 
neerly into harmony, but the ways and 
mezns of doing this are still in the 
prceess of development. 

Recent improvements in rail trans- 
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port are receiving their full share of 
attention. Air conditioning is being 
introduced where traffic warrants. 
The pick-up and delivery of less-car- 
load freight and its transport in pas- 
senger tra:ns is being carried on under 
trial conditions. Codperative meas- 
ures in service and facilities are being 
developed in conjunction with the 
privately owned system. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor relations continue to be good. 
The fact of government ownership 
does not iatroduce any special factor 
into the labor relations of the Cana- 
dian National. In some cases agree- 
ments are entered into with railway 
workers by the Railway Association of 
Canada on behalf of its members, 
which are applied in common to all. 
Agreements are also entered into by 
railway companies individually, but 
these, as regards terms and working 
conditions, are as nearly identical as 
slight variations in these factors 
permit. 

One interesting event connected 
with labor relations on the Canadian 
National kas been the introduction of 
a modern pension plan on a system 
basis. The fundamentals of this area 
basic subsistence pension achieved at 
age 65 through the performance of a 
service limited as to minimum, and a 
supplemental pension achieved by 
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equal contribution by the employee 
and the company, limited by contribu- 
tion rate and total amount of pension. 
In effect, adequate pensions without 
contribution result in the lower wage 
scales, where any rate of contribution 
might be onerous; in the intermediate 
wage scales, pensions approximate 
those under the proposed United 
States Government plan at a similar 
contribution rate; in the salaried or 
higher wage scales, pensions com- 
mensurate to the salary status can be 
achieved through maximum employee 
contribution, the proportion of the 
final pension paid for by the employee 
generally rising in an ascending scale. 
The new plan has been in operation 
some eighteen months and is working 
out very satisfactorily. 
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Looking to the future, the Canadian 
National Railways may be expected to 
respond to current levels of economic 
activity. The present trend in re- 
covery appears to be gaining momen- 
tum, and granted that the peace of the 
world can be maintained, there is much 
to support the opinion that Canada 
will see a more rapid rate of growth 
and development. When and as this 
takes place, the railway will un- 
doubtedly fulfill its duties and per- 
form its part in the life of this young 
nation. 


S. J. Hungerford is president of the Canadian 


National Railways, Montreal, Quebec. 
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course of a long railroading career he has held in 
succession important positions of responsibility in 
connection with the operation, maintenance, con- 
struction, and administration of the Canadian 
railways, having served successively with the 
Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the 
Canadian National Railways. He is a member of 
the American Railway Engineering Association and 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 


The Question of Railway Unification 
By E. W. Beutry 


N CANADA, where I live and am a 
senior officer of a railway company, 
the question of railway unification is a 
subject around which has revolved 
much discussion not untinged with 
political and sectional bitterness. 

It would not be my desire to use 
the invitation to contribute to this 
volume as an opportunity to deal in 
detail with the question of railway uni- 
fication in Canada, but the long study 
which I have given to this question has 
given me an opportunity to form cer- 
tain opinions which, it appears to me, 
might be applied to the railway prob- 
lem in the United States or in any 
country where such a problem exists. 

As I am not myself a professional 
student of economics, but merely the 
ordinary sort of business man who 
turns—often, I regret to say, in vain 
—to economists for definite solution of 
tangible problems, I am inclined by 
habit to try to reduce economic prob- 
lems to terms so simple that they can 
be used to explain these problems quite 
clearly to myself and other ordinary 
businessmen. I trust that the readers 
of this article will forgive me for apply- 
ing this method to the whole question 
of railway unification. 

Railway unification, as J understand 
the term and have applied it in discus- 
sion of railway questions in Canada, is 
a system under which an effort will be 
made to coérdinate railway operations 
and to rationalize the organization of 
railway companies so that the mini- 
mum mileage of track and the mini- 
mum number of train miles will be used 
to provide the necessary railway trans- 
portation to serve any given com- 
munity. It is simply a plan for 
substituting geographical units for 


finencial units in organizing the rail- 
war transportation system of a com- 
munity. 

The history of railways has been 
alorg the line of development of rail- 
waz companies into large groups 
boad together by common financial 
interest, but highly competitive within 
the same geographical areas. The 
very history of railway development 
mace this inevitable. When railways 
wer2 added to ancient and less ade- 
quete methods of transportation, the 
first idea was that they would provide 
highways somewhat better than those 
wh_zh then existed. At first an effort 
was made to keep the ownership of 
these new rail highways separate from 
ther operation. A railway company 
waz intended to be similar in function 
to a turnpike trust or a canal company. 
Traces of this idea have persisted down 
to cuite recent times, and the National 
Transcontinental Railway, built some 
yeers ago by the Canadian Govern- 
ment from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to 
Moncton, New Brunswick, was spe- 
ciaNy designated in the preamble of 
the Act of Parliament which author- 
ized it as “a common railway high- 
war.” 


COMBINED OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION 

Quite early in the history of railways 
—especially in England, where the 
ear_y development was most rapid— 
this theory proved unworkable. The 
ef ciency of railway transportation 
preved to be directly proportional to 
the size of the units of transport. 
TLis is not necessarily the case in high- 
wey or canal transport, but it is so 
clearly the case with railways that it 
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early became evident that their opera- 
tion would necessarily fall into the 
hands of large corporations, and it was 
inevitable that the corporations which 
owned the railway highways would be 
the corporations which furnished the 
locomotives and rolling stock, and 
operated the systems. 

It is not without interest to see the 
survivals of the older system which 
exist, especially in the case of the pri- 
vate ownership by coal companies of 
an overwhelming percentage of all the 
coal trucks used on English railways, 
and the less impressive but equally in- 
teresting habit of the provision of coal, 
refrigerator, tank, and other special 
cars in the United States and to a less 
extent in Canada, not by the railway 
companies, but by the shippers of the 
goods which use these media. Even 
the Pullman Company’s ownership of 
sleeping cars can be partially traced 
to this now abandoned theory of rail- 
way operation. 

Once this theory of combined owner- 
ship of track and operation of trains 
became established in practice, it was 
inevitable that there would be a de- 
parture from purely geographical plan- 
ning of railway systems. Had the 
older plan survived, it would have been 
logical for the rail highways of any area 
to be given to the ownership of one 
corporation. When the railway com- 
panies became operating units, there 
was not so obvious an advantage in 
this type of development, and in all 
countries in which railways are highly 
developed, there arose a tendency to 
the creation of an endless number of 
large and small railway companies on 
a highly competitive basis, planned 
and projected to serve the ambitions 
of various financial interests, with lit- 
tle thought of providing the most effi- 
cient method of transportation to serve 
the needs of the community. 

The errors and excesses of the period 
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of competitive railway building are 
written in the railway map of many 
countries. In Canada, after a very 
checkered period of experiment, the 
situation ended with the country pro- 
vided with two complete railway sys- 
tems, competitive almost throughout 
their extent, and each almost com- 
pletely equipped to serve the entire 
settled area of the country. In the 
United States, for reasons which need 
not be explored in detail here, the re- 
sult has been different, and is reflected 
in the present highly complex railway 
map of the country, which, despite a 
gradually developing tendency toward 
consolidation of small lines into great 
systems, is still decidedly chaotic. 

In Great Britain, where railway de- 
velopment was earliest, the conse- 
quences of development along un- 
planned and chaotic lines has been 
faced, and the country is now, for rail- 
way purposes, divided into four well- 
defined geographical areas, each served 
by a single railway company. In 
North America we are still only toying 
with the very preliminary plans for 
such a rationalization of our chief 
transportation system. 


Purpose of RAILWAYS 


That this is true rationalization, 
such as should result from the applica- 
tion of ordinary common sense, can be 
proved quite readily. All that is nec- 
essary is to ask for what purpose rail- 
ways are built. They are intended to 
provide cheap transportation. That 
is their sole function. They are not 
intended to consume coal, to buy rails, 
or to furnish employment. They are 
not a productive industry—they are a 
service. It is always desirable that 
there should be more cotton, shoes, 
radio sets, or any other commodity 
produced in a country—provided the 
people of that country want that com- 
modity and are able to pay for it. 
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It is not automatically desirable 
that there should be more transporta- 
tion. It is, on the whole, to be desired 
that there should be less transporta- 
tion. 

There are obvious limits to this 
statement. As long as the provision 
of transportation is necessary to per- 
mit the optimum division of labor and 
the optimum geographical specializa- 
tion of production, the provision of 
added transportation facilities is de- 
sirable. The moment that we provide 
transportation in excess of this, we are 
engaging in economic waste. Every 
railway employee whose services can 
be dispensed with, without in any way 
limiting the ability of producers to 
produce and consumers to consume, is 
economic waste. Every locomotive 
that is competing with another loco- 
motive to draw less than an efficient 
- load from city A to city B is economic 
waste. Every pound of coal burnt to 
keep locomotives running uselessly is 
economic waste. As these truths are 
axiomatic it is not necessary to defend 
them, and as they are true their conse- 
quence is true, and any method of rail- 
way organization which permits us to 
cut the provision of transportation 
services to the minimum, while still 
leaving them adequate to community 
needs, is economically desirable. 

It appears to me equally certain that 
this ideal can be best attained by the 
reorganization of railway systems on a 
geographical basis—the assigning of 
any given area to a single railway com- 
pany as its field. This appears to be 
axiomatically true, and it does not 
seem necessary to defend the state- 
ment. 


OBJECTIONS TO UNIFICATION 


In discussion of this subject m the 
special case of Canada—where I have 
suggested the assignment of the whole 
country, which is very long but very 
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narrow in its settled area, as the oper- 
ating field for a single company— 
I hzve been met by various objec- 
tions. 

It has been said that this would cre- 
ate a monopoly, and that monopolies 
are undesirable. I do not believe that 
the undesirability of monopoly can be- 
proved at all. I believe that nothing 
which produces higher economic effi- 
ciercy can be undesirable. Probably 
those who use this argument do not 
megn it in exactly the words in which 
ther formulate it. Probably they 
meen that a monopoly may become 
oppressive. There is that definite 
danger, but the theory and the practice 
of ablic control of the rates and serv- 
ices of public utilities have been de- 
veloped so completely that no one need 
fear monopolistic oppression where 
puklic regulation exists. Indeed, the 
prezent condition of modern society is 
suci that the tendency is all the other 
way, and we probably have developed 
too severe a control of public utilities 
to ermit them to attain the highest 
efficiency of service. There is no justi- 
fication for the use of the monopoly 
argument. 

A special form of the monopoly argu- 
ment deals with the danger of the po- 
litieal power of the great corporations 
wh_zh would be set up under my the- 
ory of railway rationalization. Ihave 
no means of judging the danger of this 
except to consult experience. Prob- 
ably there is in no other country a 
private corporation whose operations 
are so widespread and affect so inti- 
mately the lives of so many of the peo- 
ple, as do the operations of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in Canada. 
Meny years ago that corporation 
abendoned any theory of interference 
in zhe political life of the community. 
It was not the existence of its publicly 
owned competitor that did this. In- 
deed, it might have been expected that 
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the Canadian Pacific would have been 
more than ever eager to obtain politi- 
cal influence during the years when it 
might hope to check the growth of its 
competing system. The reason for 
the Company’s complete withdrawal 
from all attempts to exercise political 
influence was simply that experience 
had proved this to be unwise in a 
democratic country. Only a very 
foolish monopoly would try political 
schemes. This is too certain a way of 
rousing public hostility, and no private 
corporation can ever become powerful 
enough to defy the people of a demo- 
cratic hation. 

The only other objection which has 
been raised to railway unification in 
Canada is the natural fear that it 
might result in increased unemploy- 
ment at a time when unemployment is 
only too general. To that, the answer 
is that it would be expected that rail- 
way unification plans of any kind 
would contain adequate provision for 
the protection of labor during the 
process of unification, and that the 
ordinary turnover of labor would pre- 
vent the discharge of any considerable 
number of employees, by reducing 
the force in a short time to the 
decreased number required under uni- 
fication without the necessity of this 
step. 

Those who exploit this argument 
usually attempt at this stage to argue 
that this plan at least admits that 
fewer men will be engaged in the fu- 
ture, even if none be discharged. The 
only answer to that has already been 
given. The economic purpose of rail- 
ways is not to furnish employment, but 
to furnish service as cheaply as possible 
to producers and consumers. The 
suggestion that unnecessary employees 
be kept at work is economic treason. 
It is a simple denial of all that we have 
done in modern ti, ‘acrease the 
efficiency of humanas des. 
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NECESSITY AND APPLICATION 
or UNIFICATION 


It is my convinced belief that what- 
ever other steps may be needed or 
taken to solve the railway problems of 
any country, the first should be geo- 
graphical unification. The situation 
is made increasingly urgent by the 
severe competition provided by other 
methods of transportation. In al 
countries it is becoming appreciated 
that intelligent measures of regulation 
must be applied to highway and water- 
way transportation, and, in many 
areas and in varying degree, some co- 
ordination between railway and high- 
way transportation organizations can 
and will be developed. There can be 
no more powerful argument for in- 
ternal railway rationalization. Badas 
is the present situation, it would be 
even worse to set up a condition in 
which railways, already competing 
destructively on rails, would engage in 
competition on the highway as well. 

I have one final warning to offer. 
Correct as is the theory of railway 
unification, it is important to remem- 
ber that it is not an easy thing to ap- 
ply. It should be an accepted policy, 
to be carried out by a long series of 
individual adjustments, and not by a 
too definitely planned system. It was 
easy to apply it in Great Britain, be- 
cause the geography of the country 
lends itself quite readily to it. All 
British railways run from London out- 
ward, and all that was necessary was 
to divide Great Britain into sectors 
with their common center at London. 
In the case of Canada the plan could 
be put into effect overnight. All that 
is necessary is an agreement between 
the owners of the existing duplicate 
railways. In the more intricate pic- 
ture of the United States it would be 
my suggestion that a longer time 
would be required to complete ra- 
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tionalization of the railway situation. 
Plans might reasonably be developed 
now—preferably by the owners of 
existing railway companies, trading 
between themselves. Certain legisla- 
tion might be necessary to facilitate 
the process. Its completion might be 
slow, but should be automatic. 
Obviously, the larger the area given 
to the operation of any single system, 
the greater the possibilities of econ- 
omy. The only limit to this principle 
is the necessity of insuring that a sin- 
gle system does not become too large 
for thoroughly efficient management. 
Obviously, the size of the optimum 
area given to any system is dependent 
very largely on the development of 
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various areas and the density of traffic, 
rather than on actual geographic ex- 
tent. i 

The problem, reduced to its simplest 
terms and placed in plain language, 
does not require long thought or dis- 
cussion. Transportation is a service. 
It is important that it should be de- 
velaped to the point where producers 
and consumers have all the transporta- 
tion which they need. Provision of 
trarsportation service in excess of this 
is economic waste. Geographical co- 
ordmation and rationalization of trans- 
portation systems is the obvious ideal 
method of providing transportation as 
economically as possible. That is all 
that railway unification can mean. 


Sir Edward Wentworth Beatty, G.B.E., K.C., 
LL.D., D.C.L., was called te the Ontario bar in 1901 
and in the same year entered the Legal Department 
of the Cancdian Pacific Ratway. He occupied 
various posts in this branch of the service, culminat- 
ing in that of vice-president ard general counsel in 
1914. He was appointed president in 1918, and in 
1924, following the death of kis predecessor, Lord 
Shaughnessy, was elected chairman and president. 


He has been chancellor 
1921. 


of Medill University since 


The Railway Situation in Great Britain 


By Josian STAMP 


HE British railway situation may 

be described as promising, rather 
than adverse or satisfactory; for a 
position has now been reached from 
which, barring any untoward circum- 
stances, the railways may reasonably 
expect a steady progression towards 
the pre-depression level. The attain- 
ment of that objective would of course 
be a satisfactory achievement, particu- 
larly having regard to the additional 
difficulties which beset the railways in 
the shape of road transport competi- 
tion, but it could by no means be said 
to be a return to normality. The 
year 1929, for instance, was the last 
“peak” railway year before the period 
of depression; but even in that year 
the aggregate net revenue or profit 
(before remuneration of debenture 
capital) of the four group companies 
was 11 per cent below the “standard ” 
revenue (based on 1913) which Parlia- 
ment considers the railways are en- 
titled to earn (i.e., giving a return on 
the capital receipts of 4.7 per cent), 
while in 1935 the revenue was less by 
35 per cent. 

Nevertheless, it is at least satisfac- 
tory to record that last year, for the 
third year in succession, each of the 
four groups showed an improvement in 
net revenue, and there is every indica- 
tion at the time of writing that the line 
of progression will not dip down in 
1936. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The chief factor in railway pros- 
perity must always be the level of 
gross railway trafics, and an increase 
has been recorded in the receipts from 
this source for each year since 1933. 


Improving trade conditions have been 
the main factor in securing these re- 
sults, but the British railways have 
made every effort to increase the effi- 
ciency of their undertakings in order to 
meet the intensive competition by 
road, sea, and air which has manifested 
itself with increasing intensity during 
the last few years. For instance, the 
acceleration of train services has been 
vigorously pursued, and as a corollary 
considerable attention has been de- 
voted to locomotive improvements and 
the more intensive use of engines. 

So far as my own company is con- 
cerned, which operates some 7,000 
route miles, between 1931 and 1935 no 
fewer than 793 new steam locomotives 
were put into service. It may be in- 
teresting to note that this exceeded the 
number of new locomotives of all kinds, 
steam and electric, put on the United 
States railroads, with a route mileage 
of 250,000, in the same period. Your 
railroads have, however, embarked on 
various interesting experiments with 
“fiers,” with considerable success, and 
in Great Britain we too have been 
moving in this direction. An example 
is the London and North Eastern Rail- 
way’s streamlined “Silver Jubilee” 
train, which was put in regular service 
in 1935 between London and Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne. This is a train of limited 
accommodation, the weight being 220 
tons, and the average speed is just over 
67 miles an hour. 

The experiment of providing im- 
proved traveling facilities coupled with 
cheaper fares for the purpose of ex- 
tending the use of the railways has 
been a success. The improvement of 
accommodation provided, both as re- 
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gards speed range and amenities, has 
played a large part in the growth of 
traffic. The Southern Railway has 
had gratifying results from its electri- 
fication scheme. In 1935 its total 
passenger train receipts increased by 
£462,000 compared with the previous 
year, and of that increase no less than 
£240,000 was attributable to traffic 
within the Company’s electrified area. 


TRENDS IN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


It is of interest to compare the trend 
of passenger traffic in Great Britain 
with that in the United States. In 
1923 the passenger train traffic of the 
four British group companies repre- 
sented 44 per cent of their railway re- 
ceipts, and in 1934 it represented 33 
per cent. In the United States the 
corresponding 1923 proportion was 24 
per cent, and in 1934 (the Jatest year 
for which details are available), 16 per 


cent. For passengers only, the figures 
were: 
Great Britain U.S.A. 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
DOO eis ees cies: 58) Seas 35 19 
LOBE E dees eeies 33 ll 


The absolute passenger figures were: 


Great Britain U.S.A. 
(Millions (Millions 
of pounds) of dollars) 
LOGS E EEI 68.9 1,148 
1984s AAEE EE ES 50.6 846 
Decrease 1934..... 18.3 802 
Decrease per cent. . 27 70 


These results appear to indicate that 
railroad passenger traffic has shown 
less resistance to road competition in 
the United States than in Great Brit- 
ain, notwithstanding the fact that the 
average distance traveled in the United 
States is more than double that in 
Great Britain. No doubt the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 will provide the 
United States railroads with much- 
needed assistance in remedying un- 
equal competitive conditions. 
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IMPROVED FREIGHT SERVICES 


Az regards freight traffic, the most 
note>le development has been in the 
provision of quicker service, and while 
improved container and collection and 
delivery services were factors in this, 
equally important lmks in the im- 
proved service were reductions in con- 
veyance, transship, and terminal] times. 
The stock of containers has grown from 
3,40 in 1929 to 11,240 in 1935, the 
growth representing both increased de- 
mars for old types and further types 
brought into use to meet special re- 
quirements of traders which would 
othe-wise have been met by road 
hau_age. 

Collection and delivery services have 
beem expanded, and there has been a 
substantial change-over from horse to 
mechanical traction to meet the de- 
mard for door-to-door conveyance. 
The contributory value of collection 
and. delivery service is considerable. 
If every small consignment were con- 
vey=d to and from the railway by inde- 
pendent carrier at the trader’s initia- 
tive. the station accommodation would 
require to be increased considerably to 
enable the traffic to be handled; but 
with a constant clearance of the traffic 
for delivery by the railway vans, and 
the zollection by them of the traffic for 
forwarding, both the staff and the 
acecmmodation at the station are more 
eco-.omically used. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATION 


Turning now to operation, as previ- 
ous.y mentioned, the more intensive 
use of rolling stock has permitted the 
running of more and faster trains with- 
out 2 proportionate increase in expendi- 
ture, and the extensive developments of 
recent years have been progressively 
productive and have more than kept 
pace with the changing conditions and 
changing public demands. One striking 
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statistical result is the number of en- 
gine miles per engine. In 1923 the 
figure stood at 22,863, and by 1929 it 
had increased to 23,635. Then came 
the trade depression, and the reduced 
demands caused the figure to fall to 
23,083; but in 1933 the unit again 
turned upwards and rose as readjust- 
ments were effected to 25,219 in 1934 
and 25,744 in 1935. 

The British railway companies are 
continuing their experiments with vari- 
ous types of Diesel and Diesel electric 
shunting engines and railcars. These 
experiments will demonstrate the util- 
ity and the economy under varying 
conditions of service of these types of 
prime movers. While for particular 
classes of work the results so far indi- 
cate certain advantages, there is no 
indication that they will generally re- 
place steam power. Noticeable fea- 
tures in the vehicle stock are the 
growing proportions of corridor and 
vestibule carriages and of wagons 
equipped with vacuum brake fittings— 
the latter being a necessary element in 
express goods trains. 

The railway dining car services con- 
tinue to extend, and so far as the Lon- 
don Midland and Scottish Railway is 
concerned, 160,000 additional meals 
were served in 1935. The British rail- 
ways do not provide an à la carte service 
for every person on every train, but 
nevertheless the use of the service 
grows steadily, and some eight million 
meals are served per annum, which is 
an indication that the general public 
appreciates them. That they have a 
marked value in attracting passengers 
to rail travel is beyond doubt, and they 
also yield a substantial direct profit to 
the railway. Some time ago I read a 
report prepared by your Federal Co- 
ordinator, Mr. Eastman, wherein he 
was concerned at the dining car losses 
on United States railroads (I think the 
figures were five million dollars receipts 
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against twelve million dollars expendi- 
ture) and his principal recommendation 
was that the à la carte service should be 
restricted. In Great Britain a travel- 
ing kitchen may be called upon to serve 
a hundred meals or more at one time, 
and I think this performance is very 
satisfactory in view of the cooking 
limitations. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE 


Railway working expenditure has 
substantially decreased since 1929; for 
the four groups, in 1935 it was 13.32 
per cent below the level of the for- 


mer year. The trend has been as 
follows: 
Millions Per cent of 
of pounds 1929 
Decrease in: 
1030 ees 3.6 2.49 
TOST ers cach eer. aia 10.4 7.27 
1932. 7.2 5.07 
1988 EEEE E tees 2. 1.42 
23.2 16.25 
Increase in: 
EN EES 3.6 2.50 
19.6 13.75 
TOSS che ened evened 0.6 0.43 
Total decrease, 1985 
compared with 1929... 19.0 13.32 


It will be observed that since 1929 
railway working expenditure has fallen 
by £19,000,000, or 13.32 per cent. 
There is a reasonable prospect that 
expenditure will be further reduced in 
the immediate future by virtue of the 
lessening of the burden of local rating 
payments, due to a railway rating law 
passed in 1930, which has recently been 
interpreted in the courts in the com- 
panies’ favor. For many years the 
British railways have contended that 
they have been overassessed for local 
rates, and their contention has now 
been proved to be correct. In some 
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country parishes they pay a substantial 
part of the local burden, simply for the 
privilege of running through. 


Roap AND Raw COMPETITION 


Turning from expenditure to re- 
ceipts, here there has been a fall be- 
tween 1929 and 1935 of £29,000,000, or 
16.44 per cent. Road transport com- 
petition has been responsible to a large 
extent for this heavy decrease in re- 
ceipts, and although as far as passenger 
traffic is concerned the position has 
become somewhat stabilized, competi- 
tion for goods traffic has been intensi- 
fied. The Road and Rail Traffic Act 
of 1933 made a beginning in reducing 
freight transport on the roads to some 
sort of order, and the various provisions 
of that law are having their effect upon 
running costs. But the rate of increase 
of vebicles upon the road is not showing 
much reduction, and at present the net 
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effec= of increasing costs has been to 
intersify competition, for many opera- 
tors are cutting rates still further in 
orde> to secure a sufficient volume of 
trade to cover their new expenses. 

A great deal still remains to be done 
in Great Britain before it can be said 
that road and rail competition is upon 
an equitable basis. However, the Act 
of 1633 provided for the establishment 
of a Transport Advisory Council rep- 
reserzative of all forms of transport, 
and this body has now embarked upon 
an investigation of the various ques- 
tions affecting competition and coördi- 
natica. The railways are, of course, 
represented on this Council; and it is 
hoped that through this medium it will 
be possible to secure that harmoniza- 
tion of the operations of the different 
transport agencies among themselves 
whic= is so necessary in the interests of 
the community. 


Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B., G.BE., is chairman and 
president of the London Midland cnd Scottish Railway; 
director of the Bank of England; member of the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council; and president of the British 
Association for the Advancement cf Science, and of the 
Geographical Association. He has been very active in 
public life and in the educational world and is author of 
numerous books, among the most recent of which are 
“Internationalism” (1981), “Papers on Gold and the 
Price Level” (1931), “The Finzncial Aftermath of 
War”? (1932), “Taxation during the War’ (1982), 
“Ideals of a Student” (1933), and “Statistical Studies” 


(1936). 


The Use of Freight Containers by British Railways 
By G. Luorp Witson 


NE of the instrumentalities to 
which the railways of Great 
Britain have turned in order to improve 
railway service in connection with cer- 
tain types of freight traffic is the con- 
tainer. The use of containers by Brit- 
ish railways is not new, but rather a 
revival of a type of equipment once 
used extensively. Nearly a century 
ago the railways and the canal com- 
panies used container-like devices to 
transport miscellaneous freight. Their 
use upon a widespread basis lapsed for 
many years, to be revived in the years 
following the introduction of motor 
transportation and the development 
of codrdination of the services of rail 
and road transportation carriers by the 
railways of Great Britain. 

Early types of containers were of 
wood construction, but more recent 
ones are built of steel with increased 
strength and durability. Aluminum 
alloys have been considered, but the 
advantage of low tare weight seems to 
be counterbalanced by unusually high 
initial cost, in the opinion of British 
railway authorities. Most closed types 
of containers have doors in both nar- 
row sides, usually three-leaf doors, of 
which the bottom leaf covers the whole 
width and swings down. As a rule 
only the insulated containers have two 
folding doors. 

The containers now used by the Brit- 
ish railways are demountable bodies 
of railway cars or motor vehicles sepa- 
rate from the chassis, which can be 
readily interchanged between railway 
rolling stock and highway vehicles. 
These containers are handled princi- 
pally by cranes. The number of sta- 
tions equipped with cranes is compara- 
tively large. Little attention has been 


paid in Great Britain to containers 
fitted with wheels or rollers or con- 
structed for use with traveling eleva- 
tors. Automotive cranes with carry- 
ing capacity up to six tons have been 
put in service and have proved success- 
ful. The advantage of this type of 
equipment is that it can be used either 
in the station or outside. Rails are 
sunk flush with the street level so that 
automobile cranes can easily cross 
tracks at stations. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONTAINERS 


The British railways have acquired 
highway vehicles for handling the con- 
tainers. The newer types of equip- 
ment of this sort consist of flat or low 
side trailers or semi-trailers drawn by 
road tractors upon which the containers 
rest. Some of the smaller containers 
are hauled by horse-drawn flat wagons 
or carts. Low-side or flat railway cars 
are used to transport the containers. 
The containers are locked and sealed 
by the shippers after being loaded upon 
their shipping platforms. From here 
they are rolled or lifted to the railway 
cartage vehicles and taken to the origi- 
nating railway freight station, where 
the containers are lifted by stationary 
or mobile crane to the railway cars or 
rolled on rollers across the station 
platforms to the railroad freight cars. 
This latter procedure is used in connec- 
tion with small types of containers or 
where crane or other lifting facilities 
areabsent. Automotive mobile cranes 
with lifting capacity up to six tons have 
been successfully used both inside and 
outside the railway stations to transfer 
containers between the railway and 
motor vehicles. 

At destination the containers are 
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transferred from the railway cars to 
the highway vehicles for delivery to the 
receiving platforms of the consignees, 
where the containers are lifted or rolled 
to the places where the goods are to be 
unloaded. In some cases, as where the 
railhead distribution services are used, 
the containers are unloaded at the rail- 
way stations at destination and the 
goods are delivered to the individual 
consignees in small lots. In the case 
of shipments of stone, brick, tile, slate, 
or other building materials, the rail- 
ways deliver the small containers di- 
rectly to the building site, where the 
containers are hoisted by crane to the 
scaffold where the artisans who are to 


set the materials in place are at work. . 


Goods shipped in containers are 
transported at full railway carrier’s 
risk from the shippers’ to the con- 
signees’ places of business, including 
pick-up and delivery, and in some cases 
at rates which include the unpacking 
of the containers and the delivery of 
small lots to a number of different con- 
signees by the railways. No charge is 
made for the return movement of the 
containers. The railways send empty 
containers to shippers requiring them, 
from the nearest point at which empty 
containers are available. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONTAINER SERVICES 


If all other things are equal, it is 
obvious that the shipment of goods 
in large containers rather than in small 
individual packages or pieces is de- 
cidedly advantageous to shippers, to 
consignees, and to the railways that 
handle the shipments, because it is 
cheaper to handle several thousand 
pounds of freight in one piece than to 
handle a large number of small shipping 
units aggregating the same weight. 

Railway men and shippers of Great 
Britain who advocate and use con- 
tainers do so for one or several of the 
following reasons, depending upon the 
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type of service and the nature of the 
commodities transported: (1) the re- 
duction in or elimination of the use of 
fiber-board, strawboard, or wooden 
cases or other packing or wrapping 
materials; (2) the reduction in the 
weight of the goods shipped, due to the 
elim-ation of or reduction in packing; 

(8) the reduction in breakage and dam- 

age to goods; (4) the elimination of loss 

and pilferage; (5) the elimination of 
the imtermediate handling of the goods 
at frsight stations and transfer points; 

(6) the savings in labor costs incident 

to packing the goods; (7) the elimina- 

tion of the cost of returning empty con- 
tainezs or other shipping packages to 
the shippers; (8) the improvement in 
the sveed of transportation due to the 
reduction in handling required to trans- 
fer the goods from road to rail vehicles; 

(9) the reduction of handling costs. 

In order to achieve these economies 
it is necessary that railways and ship- 
pers Aave proper handling facilities and 
that the transportation rates be ad- 
vantz=geous. 

Tks container service of the British 
railways has been widely advertised. 
One -ailway, in its advertising litera- 
ture, calls the container the “suitcase 
of commerce.” One of the widely dis- 
tributed pieces of advertising literature 
of tte London Midland and Scottish 
Railway states the merits of the con- 
tainer as follows: 

Send your goods in L. M. S. containers. 

Use te same principle with the goods as 
you do with your week-end luggage. 

Pack all your goods in an L. M. S. container 
—the suitcase of commerce. 

Your goods are carried as quickly and as 
saf=ly as possible from your own dispatch 
department to your customer’s premises. 
Nc delay, no unpacking or intermediate 
handling, so there’s no risk of pilferage 
and little chance of things being broken. 
You save a great deal of expense in pack- 
ing, both in labor and materials. 

The L. M. S. bring their container by lorry 
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to your dispatch department, your con- 
signment is packed inside by your own 
packers, and the goods are not touched 
until unloaded by your customer at his 
premises. They reach him in perfect 
condition, as you sent them. 


CONTAINER TRAFFIC 


Containers are used in Great Britain 
for the transportation of virtually all 
sorts of merchandise freight and many 
types of bulk traffic, but the following 
commodities particularly should be 
mentioned because of the extent to 
which they are shipped in containers: 
furniture, household goods, farm im- 
plements, machinery, hardware, tools, 
confectionery, groceries, boots and 
shoes, textiles and clothing, electrical 
apparatus and appliances, enameled 
ware, sugar, chinaware, biscuits, earth- 
enware, flower pots, tinware, bicycles, 
paint, cigarettes, cigars, stoves, ranges 
and heaters, bottles and glassware, 
brick, asbestos sheets and slabs, tile, 
slate, stonework, stone, fruits, vege- 
tables, canned goods, chilled or frozen 
meats, poultry, eggs, sea foods, plants 
and shrubs, plumbers’ ware, millwork, 
and many other commodities. 


EXTENT or tHE Use or CONTAINERS 


The recent popularity of containers 
as shipping units in Great Britain is 
attested by the fact that the railways 
own and operate, as of January 1, 1936, 
11,300 containers of various types. 
The British railways have placed with 
equipment manufacturers orders for 
several hundred additional containers 
each year in recent years. The volume 
of traffic, measured by the number of 
container loads transported as well as 
by the number of tons of freight trans- 
ported in container service, has in- 
creased steadily year by year. The 
significance of the container car serv- 
ices of the British railway in develop- 
ing freight traffic is indicated by the 
fact that the number of containers in 
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service, the number of container loads 
transported, and the tons of goods 
transported in containers have in- 
creased steadily and rapidly in each 
year since 1928, despite the general de- 
crease in traffic between 1929 and 1932. 

The London Midland: and Scottish 
Railway is the largest owner and op- 
erator of containers among the British 
railways, with more than 6,600 con- 
tainers in service as of January 1, 1936. 
The London and North Eastern Rail- 
way owns and operates more than 
2,200 containers. The Great Western 
Railway owns more than 1,700, and the 
Southern Railway over 800. 


TYPES OF CONTAINERS 
The containers in use by British 
railways are classified as to type and 
capacity as follows: 


TABLE [ 
Desi : Capacity 
esignation} Type (Tons) Number 
Aico Closed 3 1,928 
B.. ...| Closed 4 2,567 
C.. ...| Open 3 662 
D.....| Open 4 1,336 
Esa Insulated 4 1,096 
H.....] Open 2 2,100 
K... ..| Furniture 4 685 
M....| Ventilated 4 430 
S .| Open 11% 196 





The A type of container is a small 
closed or covered container for general 
merchandise traffic of high class, such 
as confectionery, groceries, boots, shoes, 
biscuits, paper, cookers, radio appara- 
tus, and similar goods. 

The B type is a larger type of closed 
container used for the conveyance of 
larger consignments of a similar variety 
of goods to those carried by the A type, 
and in addition, such articles as bottles, 
woodwork, shrubs, tinware, earthen- 
ware, enameled ware, and similar 
articles. 
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The C type is a small open container 
used for the transport of such goods as 
stoves, grates, ranges and heaters, glass 
bottles, small types of machinery, and 
building materials, 

The D type is a large open container 
used for the movement of bottles, 
bricks, cookers, machinery, plaster 
blocks, scrap tin, shrubs, and tiles, or 
similar classes of goods to those carried 
by the C type, including machinery, 
glazed ware, bathtubs, castings, as- 
bestos sheets and slates, stoneware, 
and other miscellaneous articles. 

The F type is a large, closed, insu- 
lated container used for the conveyance 
of frozen and chilled meat, frozen fish, 
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the conveyance of dry ice, frozen meat, 
coal. grain, bicycles, dogs, and parcels. 
The number of insulated containers 
for zarrying perishable products has 
increased rapidly during the past few 
years, and additional ones are under 
construction. Furniture containers of 
the X type are extensively used and are 
beccaning increasingly popular. Slightly 
different types of containers are used by 
different railways in Great Britain. 


Great Western RAILWAY 
CONTAINER SERVICES 
Tae Great Western Railway “Road- 
Rail containers are of four principal 
types and several types of less impor- 


Tasis [I—Great Western Co.rrep CONTAINERS 


Length 
Type of Container 


Inches 


Feet 


Width 


Feet 








Height at Center ine 
Capacity in 
Inches Tons (Long) 


Iaches | Feet 





and other commodities requiring re- 
frigeration. The latest containers of 
this type are equipped with hanging 
facilities. 

The H type is a small open container 
for the transportation of bricks, tile, 
and building materials. It can be 
hoisted to the upper floors of buildings. 

The K type is a large closed con- 
tainer specially designed for furniture 
removals and for the transportation of 
new furniture. It is fitted with battens 
to assist in packing and securing the 
contents. 

The M type is a large, closed, venti- 
lated container used for the transporta- 
tion of fresh meat. 

The S type is a small open container. 

A relatively small number of spe- 
cially designed containers are used for 


tance numerically. Containers of the 
A aud B types are covered lift van 
types and are similar in all respects ex- 
cept size and capacity. The C and D 
type containers are open-top units 
constructed to accommodate heavy 
traffsc which is not damaged by weather 
expcsure. 

Tze interior dimensions and capaci- 
ties of these standard types of con- 
tain=rs are as shown in Table II. 

A special type of small container 
equipped with a lid is used by the 
Great Western Railway for building 
materials. Containers of this type can 
be maneuvered in confined spaces, and, 
if nezessary, the loaded containers can 
be Ikfted by crane to the scaffold or 
othe? places on the building sites where 
the zontents are needed. This type of 
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Taste HI— Sovutnern RAILWAY COVERED CONTAINERS 



































i Height 
Type of Length Wien Oe Capacity in 
i T L 
Peer Container Feet | Inches | Feet | Inches | Feet | Inches ons (Long) 
Standard large..... el 18 834 6 434 6 6 4 
Standard small........ 7 0% 6 M4 6 8 Qe 
Furniture............. 15 0 6 9 7 0 4 
Ventilated............] 15 64 6 84 7 3 4 
Insulated. ............ 12 0 5 7 6 6 3 
TABLE IV — Soutaprn RAILWAY Oren CONTAINERS 
i Height 
Type of Length Width i Capacity in 
i T Lo: 
Open Container Feet | Inches | Feet | Inches | Feet | Inches ons (Long) 
Large... esseesseseao 12 0 6 0 3 6 3 
Small. eksa ess 6 wk 5 11% 3 0 216 and 4 


depending on 
traffic for which 
used 





container has external measurements types of furniture, ventilated, and in- 
as follows: length, 7 feet 4 inches;  sulated containers, are shown in Table 
width, 4 feet 414 inches; and height, III. - 

1 foot 614 inches. The tare weight of The Southern Railway uses also two 
the container is 600 pounds and the types of open-top containers for bulk 
capacity is about 114 tons. The prin- or imperishable traffic with dimensions 
cipal commodities transported by the as shown in Table IV. 

Great Western Railway in this type of 


container are brick, stonework, slate, Lonpon MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
and tile. RAILWAY CONTAINERS 
The London Midland and Scottish 
Soutumrn RAaruway CONTAINERS Railway has also developed several 


The Southern Railway has installed distinctive types of containers for the 
containers extensively and is using transportation of many types of mer- 
them extensively in the transporta- chandise traffic and several kinds of 
tion of many types of merchandise rough freight. The dimensions of the 
freight and household goods, and cer- containers of both open and closed 
tain types of bulk freight and perish- types are shown in Table V. 
able traffic. The “Traveling Hod” type of con- 

Several types of covered containers tainer is a relatively recent innovation 
are used by the Southern Railway for designed and constructed for conveying 
the transportation of goods which must damageable building materials such as 
be protected from the elements. The building brick, and roofing and flooring 
approximate internal dimensions of the tiles, directly from the kilns to sites 
standard containers and the special where the materials are to be used. 
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Tare V— Lonpon MIDLAND AND Ecorrisn CONTAINERS 


























Length Width Height Pe 
Type of Container a i non m 
AS Feet | Inches |Fee= | Inches į Feet | Inches ons (Long) 
AS E EEIE cae Covered 7 0 6 6 6 6 2 
Beek hee hye Covered 13 10 6 6 6 6 4 
Cis Pick ore es ata Open q 0 6 0 3 0 3 
F.. .......{ Insulated 12 0 6 1 6 0 4 
Disa teinmasnhiii tan Open 13 3 6 0 3 0 3 
H, or 
“Traveling Hod”’...| Detachable Lid] 6 8 3 8 1 5144 2 











Tasty VI — LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN CONTAINERS 




















Length Width Height ee 
Type of Container eae in 
Feet | Inches | Feet | Inches | Feet Inches = 
A (Covered).......... Y 0 6 i 2 6 3% Qi 
B (Covered, Large)....| 18 34 5 2 6 314 4 
C (Open) -a.na ano. 13 3 6 2 3 0 4 





LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
CONTAINERS 


The London and North Eastern 
Railway, like the other railways of 
Great Britain, uses containers exten- 
sively, including several open and 
closed types of which those described 
in Table VI are typical. 


RATES FoR CONTAINER SERVICE 


The British railways’ system of 
charges for container service is based 
upon the rates charged for the trans- 
portation of the goods for ordinary con- 
veyance in freight wagons or cars, plus 
a percentage differential charge for 
container service. This differential 
charge varies with the commodity. 
The charges are subject to a minimum 
of one ton per container unless other- 
wise specially provided. The extra 
charges for container car service fixed 
by the differential method of charging 
range from 5 to 3314 per cent of the 


ordinary charges. Representative con- 
tainer service differential charges are 
as fellows: 


DIFFERENTIAL 
COMMODITY (Per Cent) 
Tools tackle and appliances, 

Contractors’... ......... 5 
Furnture......-.....00... 716° 
Machines and machinery... 10 
Boots and shoes.......... 15 


leaves.. o.an nnanorrnne 20 
Dry ze, solid carbon dioxide 25 
Tanks, petrol for airplane en- 

biresora ren renea aaa 3314 


If the goods are transported by rail- 
way service at station-to-station rates, 
not including collection and delivery 
serv ze, but are carted by the railway 
carrier, the differential charge appli- 
cabl= to the railway rate is ordinarily 
applicable to the cartage charge. If 
the zoods are transported at inclusive 
collection and delivery rates, the differ- 
ential is applied to the gross figure. 


Tse Use or Freicnr Contarners BY Brivish RAILWAYS 


In either case, the percentage differ- 
ential is added to the outboundary 
cartage charges.! Cartage rebates are 
allowed to shippers or consignees who 
truck their shipments to or from the 
railway stations, when the shipments 
are charged at rates including collec- 
tion or delivery. The cartage rebate 
allowed when the goods move in con- 
tainer service at the inclusive C and/or 
D rates is the amount that would have 
been allowed had the goods been 
carried in the ordinary service, plus 
the percentage differential for the con- 
tainer. 

Extra charges of two shillings and 
sixpence (approximately sixty cents) 
are added to the normal rates for the 
second delivery, and two shillings and 
sixpence per drop for each additional 
“drop,” subject to an additional 50 per 

1 The outboundary cartage charges are those 
applied to shipments collected from or delivered 
to the premises of shippers or consignees located 
outside the fixed boundaries in the terminals 
within which the railways perform collection and 


delivery services at the “inclusive” C and/or D 
rates. 
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cent for deliveries within the defined 
outboundary areas. 

Demurrage charges are made by the 
railways when containers are detained 
at railway stations upon railway wag- 
ons or cars, at the rate ordinarily 
assessed upon the railway wagon as a 
limit. In cases where the containers 
are demounted from the cars and de- 
tained at the railway stations, the de- 
murrage charges upon the basis of the 
wagon rate are assessed. 

One day free time, excluding the 
day of delivery, is allowed before and 
after the movement of the goods, when 
the containers are demounted from 
the cartage vehicle and left at the 
premises of shippers or consignees. 
After the free time, demurrage charges 
are assessed at the rate of three shillings 
(approximately seventy-two cents) per 
container per day. When the con- 
tainers are left upon the cartage vehi- 
cles and detained at the shippers’ or 
consignees’ premises, the charges are 
determined by the local conferences 
as they arise. 


Distribution Services of the Railways of 
Great Britain 


By G. Liuoyp W-sow 


NE of the significant innovations 

introduced by British railways in 

freight service is “railhead distribu- 
tion.” 


RAILHEAD DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Contracts have been made by sev- 
eral British railways with certain 
manufacturers and distributors, in- 
cluding principally manufacturers and 
distributors of tobacco, cigarettes, 
drugs and medicinal preparations, 
toys, cattle and poultry feeds, confec- 
tionery, and biscuits, under the terms 
of which the contracting railway ac- 
cepts single-lot consignments of goods 
from the respective shippers covered 
by one consignment order or bill of lad- 
ing. The shipper forwards to the 
goods agent of the railway carrier at 
the distribution point with which the 
contract for railhead distribution has 
been made, a distribution list showing 
the number and kind of articles to be 
delivered to each individual customer. 
The railway transports the consign- 
ment as a single shipment at a single 
sum rate from the point of origin to the 
railhead distribution center. Here the 
goods are unloaded from the railway 
goods wagons by railway employees. 
If necessary, the cases or containers in 
which the goods are packed are un- 
packed, and the goods to be delivered 
to each purchaser are sorted by rail- 
way employees and loaded into motor 
vehicles for delivery to the designated 
buyers, upon the basis of the invoices 
given the distributing railway by the 
shipper. The individual lots of goods 
for each purchaser are not marked or 


made up in special packages, as is 
usuz.ly the case in small lot transporta- 
tion The railways act as the com- 
plete distributing agent of the shippers. 


Storage and delivery 


If the manufacturers or distributors 
wisk to do so, arrangements can be 
mace with the railways for the storage 
of gods in lots of any size at the vari- 
ous warehouses maintained and oper- 
atec by the railways in many large 
commercial centers in Great Britain. 
From these stores of goods the rail- 
way: accept orders from the manu- 
fact srers or distributors to deliver any 
quantity of goods to the buyers, so that 
ordezs can be filled from spot stocks 
neal the city, town, or village in which 
the Cuyer is located, within a few hours 
afte: the orders are placed with the 
railway. The railway staffs will, if re- 
quired, perform all labor and clerical 
services, including unpacking, sorting, 
weighing, labeling, checking, and ac- 
counting, and will undertake to inform 
traders when the stocks of goods are 
running out. 

The railways maintain fleets of 
motor vehicles at each of the railhead 
distabuting centers, and these motor 
veh:zles are operated over routes rang- 
ing up to forty miles from the dis- 
tribiting centers. Daily mileages of 
sixty to eighty miles are commonly 
covered by the motor vehicles operat- 
ing over these routes. As many as 
seventy-five calls per day are made by 
the operator of each motor truck to 
deliver or pick up freight. Railhead 
distribution service is performed in 
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connection with either direct single- 
lot consignment or goods withdrawn 
from store. 

In some cases the railway companies 
allocate specific motor vehicles to cer- 
tain traders with whom contracts for 
railhead distribution service have been 
made. The vehicles in such cases are 
often painted in the distinctive identi- 
fying color used by the trader, and the 
railway employees allocated to these 
companies’ service are uniformed in 
the liveries of these companies. For 
this service the traders pay an agreed 
annual contract price per vehicle and 
driver, plus a mileage fee. The rail- 
ways reserve the right to use the em- 
ployees so allocated in other work if 


_there is no work for them to do for the 


g 


company with whom the contracts are 
made. 


Return of empties 


The railway companies also under- 
take to collect empty containers of all 
kinds from the purchasers of goods 
from the manufacturers or distributors 
with whom contracts for railhead dis- 
tribution have been made. The rail- 
way companies collect the empty con- 
tainers, issue credit memoranda to the 
buyers who return the containers, and 
forward the containers to the manu- 
facturers or distributors with a com- 
plete record of the number and kind of 
containers and the buyers from whom 
the containers have been received, and 
a statement of the credit memoranda 
that have been issued by the railway 
companies. The railways not only 
distribute or disburse the goods and 
account completely for the distribu- 
tion or disbursement, but also account 
completely for the return of empties, 
thus relieving the manufacturers or 
distributors of all the detail of dis- 
tribution ordinarily done by the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. 

Arrangements can also be made for 
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the collection of charges by the railway 
companies from the buyers of goods, 
and statements are rendered to the 
manufacturers or distributors for all 
funds of the latter collected by the rail- 
ways. A record is kept by the railway 
company of the funds to be collected 
by each motor vehicle driver, and 
settlements are made periodically by 
the railways with the manufacturers or 
distributors for whom this service is 
performed. 

The charges for railhead distribution 
service are made by special contracts 
with the traders with whom agree- 
ments for railhead service have been 
made. Compensation is based upon 
the ton or other unit of weight of the 
goods transported by railway, plus an 
agreed-upon amount for the distribu- 
tion of the goods and the distance 
the goods are transported by motor 
vehicle. Alternatively, flat sums plus 
mileage charges may be charged if the 
vehicles and the drivers are specially 
allocated to the traders. 


Advantages 


The usefulness of railhead distribu- 
tion service is due to the following 
specific advantages: 

1. Manufacturers and distributors 
are relieved of the necessity for the ex- 
penditures and fixed service charges 
required in the maintenance of their 
own distribution centers. 

2. Smaller stocks of goods can be 
maintained and the goods can be 
moved from various railhead distribu- 
tion centers to serve the requirements 
of traders, owing to the greater mobil- 
ity of goods in the hands of the rail- 
ways. 

8. Manufacturers and distributors 
are able, through the use of this service, 
to release space at their factories or 
principal warehouses and devote this 
space to more profitable uses. 

4. Traders are relieved of the neces- 
sity for maintaining their own ware- 
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house staffs and clerical organizations 
at various parts of the country. 

5. The railways offer warehouse 
space, labor, and clerical assistance at 
rates which are claimed by the rail- 
ways to be lower than on the premises 
of the railways. 


“Country Moror Lorry Srrvicr” 


The British railways have developed 
another service, the so-called “country 
motor lorry” service, to make railroad 
transportation easily accessible to 
shippers and consignees located in 
villages and farms at points at some 
distance from the railway main lines 
and branches, penetrating areas not pre- 
viously served by railways or by any 
regular carrier transportation services. 

Motor lorries or trucks owned and 
operated by the respective railways are 
kept at key railway stations in the 
rural district served by the lines of the 
railway system. From each of these 
centers motor road vehicles owned by 
the railway and operated by railway 
employees serve villages and farms 
within a radius up to about ten miles, 
making pick-up of outbound freight 
and farm and other rural products, and 
delivering inbound shipments from 
manufacturers and merchants to the 
farmers, the village and hamlet mer- 
chants, and other rural residents. 
This service places farms and villages 
remote from the railways upon the line 
of the railways for through joint rail- 
and-motor transportation. service. 

Consignments of freight from manu- 
facturers, wholesale dealers, or retail 
merchants are consigned directly to 
the consignees at the far-off railway 
points upon one railway bill of lading, 
at all-inclusive rates, which may be 
paid either by the shippers or by the 
consignees, depending upon the terms 
of sale. Upon arrival at the railway 
station which has been designated as 
the country motor lorry center for the 
area in which the consignee is located, 
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freight consigned for delivery by coun- 
try motor lorry service is unloaded by 
rail~ay employees from the railway 
goo-s wagons or freight cars and 
placed upon the railway’s road trans- 
port vehicles and delivered directly to 
the -armyard, the house, or the store 
of tze consignee. 

Szippers at points in rural areas at 
a détance from the railway lines hav- 
ing =hipments to dispatch may call the 
nearest railway country motor lorry 
center station by telephone, by letter, 
by personal call, or by hailing the rail- 
way road motor vehicle, to have the 
outkound shipments picked up at the 
farm, the home, or the store of the 
sender. The goods are conveyed by 
motor vehicle to the country motor 
lorrr center station, loaded into railway 
goočs wagons or trucks, transported 
by rail to destination, and delivered by 
cartage vehicle to the consignees. 

The service is extensively used by 
farmers, millers, manufacturers, whole- 
sale merchants, factors, brokers, 
traczsmen, and agricultural codpera- 
tive societies. 


Che-ges for lorry service 


The charges upon outbound or in- - 
bound shipments consigned for coun- 
try motor lorry service are based upon 
the =tandard railway rates between the 
points of origin or destination and the 
couztry motor lorry centers, plus mile- 
age rates for road transportation 
caleulated upon airline or “crow-flight” 
dist=nces between the rural off-railway 
points of origin and destination and 
the railway country motor lorry cen- 
ters. If the traffic is goods train traffic 
(generally merchandise traffic) which 
is transported normally at railway 
rates which include collection or de- 
livery within the usual cartage bound- 
aries fixed by the railways, the 
charges for the country motor lorry 
service are adjusted by reducing 
then by the amount collected in 
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the railway rate for cartage service. 

The normal or customary rates for 
the country lorry service do not apply 
to shipments of articles of exceptional 
bulk or size in proportion to their 
weight, such as agricultural imple- 
ments, feathers, and similar traffic, nor 
to coal, bricks, stone for road construc- 
tion, and other freight which requires 
an extraordinary amount of handling. 
Rates upon such traffic and for move- 
ments of goods beyond the normal 
distance within which the country 
motor lorry service is rendered are 
made by the railways upon request. 

The outbound or inbound consign- 
ments of freight handled in the coun- 
try motor lorry service are transported 
upon the regular routine of the service. 
Special trips are undertaken only by 
arrangement or when sufficient traffic 
is available. 

Separate scales of rates for country 
motor lorry service are made for small 
consignments up to and including one 
ton; for two- to four-ton lots; for cer- 
tain commodities such as grain, flour, 
oil cake, feeding meals, packed ma- 
nures, and similar traffic; and for agri- 
cultural traffic of other types. The 
scales of rates are not uniform through- 
out the country. 


Orner RURAL TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 


Recent developments in railroad 
service for rural dwellers in Great Brit- 
ain include other important extensions 
of traditional railway services. The 
railways offer warehouse facilities at 
a number of stations in rural districts 
at which the railways store stocks of 
goods for manufacturers or distrib- 
utors, from which withdrawals may be 
made from time to time as required to 
fill orders in the respective districts. 
The manufacturers or distributors is- 
sue orders to the railway as the goods 
are purchased by their customers 
within each area, and the railway com- 
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pany transmits appropriate orders to 
its employees to withdraw the goods 
from store and make deliveries to the 
buyers. The goods so released are 
transported to the purchasers by the 
railway’s road transport vehicles or 
delivered at the warehouses to the ve- 
hicles of the purchasers. 

Covered storage accommodations at 
small wayside stations can be ar- 
ranged for the same purpose if such 
facilities are sufficient to meet the 
traders’ needs. Empty grain, feed, 
and flour sacks or bags or other empty 
containers are collected by the rail- 
ways with their vehicles from farmers 
upon orders of the sellers of the grain, 
feed, or flour, and credit notes are is- 
sued by the railway company for the 
sacks or bags collected. The railway 
undertakes to do the complete distrib- 
uting and accounting services neces- 
sary to distribute goods in rural areas 
and return the empty containers. 
Sacks or bags for grain can also be 
rented from the railway company to 
be used in the transportation of grain 
and grain products. 

Finally, the railways of Great Brit- 
ain undertake to manage and handle 
the complete removal of farms, except 
the land, from one place to another, 
including persons, stock, implements, 
and household furniture. Entire 
farms have been removed from one 
district to another in one operation. 
One interesting removal of this type 
included the transportation by coördi- 
nated road and railway service of 
thirty-four head of cattle, one hundred 
and seventy-seven sheep, three horses, 
three dogs, one hundred chickens, agri- 
cultural implements, household furni- 
ture in containers, five adults, and four 
children, as one transportation under- 
taking. 

British railways are proceeding with 
constructive aggressiveness to adapt 
railway services to present-day trans- 
portation requirements. 


The Railroads in France* 


By Pierre Livy 


N THIS short article I shall de- 
scribe the general state of the 
French railways at the beginning of 
the year 1936 from the financial and 
technical point of view and from the 
standpoint of their relationship to 
public authority and to their com- 
petitors. 

To begin with, I shall give a few fig- 
ures which will describe their material 
position. Their length is 42,473 kilo- 
meters. The working force which 
they employ numbers 425,000, of 
whom 27,000 are employed on a tem- 
porary basis. Since their origin, the 
French railways have issued 105 bil- 
lion francs’ worth of securities, of 
which 18 billions have been amortized, 
and of which stocks represent less than 
2 per cent. In 1935, revenue was ap- 
proximately 10,150 millions, of which 
2,691 millions were from passenger 
traffic and 7,256 millions were from 
freight traffic: The operating ex- 
penses, excluding capital charges, were 
approximately 10,556 millions, or 
245,000 francs per kilometer operated, 
and 25 francs 96 centimes per train- 
kilometer. To these expenses must be 
added about 3,400 millions for interest 
on loans, amortization charges, and so 
forth, and 82 millions for miscellane- 
ous expenses, which brings the total 
amount of expenses to 14 billions in 
round numbers. Salaries and wages 
comprise 63 per cent of these expendi- 
tures. 

A deficit of 3,853 millions is the re- 
` sult, for 1935, of the above figures. I 


* Translated by E. Douglass Burdick, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Marian P. Burdick. 

*The remainder relates to miscellaneous 
revenue. 


shall state later the financial profits 
which the Government draws from the 
operation of the major systems. At 
present, in order to give a preliminary 
pictire of the whole problem, I shall 
contrast with these 3,853 millions of 
deficit the figure of 2,612 millions, 
which represents government profits 
for 1935. 

Concerning the bulk of traffic taken 
care of by the French systems, in 1935 
they carried 591 million passengers, 
and the average distance these passen- 
gers were carried was 38.15 kilometers. 
In the same year there were 29,014 
millon slow freight ton-kilometers, 
witt an average distance carried of ap- 
proximately 145 kilometers. In addi- 
tion there were 1,038 million fast 
freight ton-kilometers. 


History oF THE RAILWAYS 


The history of the railways is 
divided into three periods. The first, 
froma 1842 to 1857, was the period of 
construction of the great arteries, 
whose length reached 7,500 kilometers 
in 1857, connecting Paris with the 
frontiers. 

Then, from 1857 to 1883 the trunk 
lines were finished, and the secondary 
lines connecting the chief towns of the 
departments were undertaken. The 
length of track reached at that time 
26.300 kilometers, while coach and 
wagon were losing their importance. 
It was the dawn of that monopoly of 
trarsportation which the systems had- 
not sought and which had not, more- 


2D France there are two prevailing types of 
freigat transportation, slow and fast. Slow 
freignt traffic is by far the greater in volume, 
since in 1935 kilometric tonnage for fast traffic 
was mly 1,038 millions, as stated above. 
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over, been granted them; but which 
was almost entirely theirs, as a matter 
of fact, until the development of the 
automobile, because of their technical 
qualifications and the state of de- 
velopment of the other transportation 
industries. 

And lastly, a third period began in 
the 1880’s with the putting into opera- 
tion of the so-called “Freycinet” pro- 
gram under the pressure of public 
opinion, which desired to extend to the 
whole country the advantages which 
the railways had, up to that time, re- 
served for the richest regions. The 
length of our tracks surpassed 40,000 
kilometers in 1914, to which should be 
added 20,000 kilometers of local lines. 


Tue DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 


The lines are operated by seven 
large systems under a régime where 
private initiative and government con- 
trol are combined. Of these seven, 
five are private companies: Est, Nord, 
Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée (P.L.M), 
Midi, and Paris-Orléans (P.0.) , com- 
prising altogether 30,600 kilometers; 
and two are government systems, the 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Etat, totaling 
11,900 kilometers. The franchises, 
granted to the companies for 99 years, 
expire between 1950 and 1960. The 
private companies are joint-stock 
companies, whose capital is in bonds 
and, to a much smaller extent, as we 
have seen, in stocks. The govern- 
ment systems, on the other hand, are 
directly dependent on the Minister of 
Public Works, who approves their 
budgets and their accounts, and ap- 
points the department heads. The 
general managers of the railways, ap- 
pointed by decree, are assisted by a 
Systems Board, whose members are 
designated by the Government. The 
government systems have only bonded 
indebtedness. 

In spite of these differences, the 
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group of large French systems presents 
a high degree of homogeneity, increas- 
ingly accentuated, moreover, by virtue 
of their being of a public utility na- 
ture and because of the development 
of legislation, as will be seen in what 
follows. 

The idea that a railway constitutes 
above all a public utility has, in effect, 
spread generally throughout the entire 
world and particularly in France. 
Bound strictly to the “responsibility 
to transport,” that is, to guaranteeing 
all transportation, whether it be regu- 
lar or occasional, in bulk or in lots, re- 
munerative or not, and so forth, the 
systems maintain at all times perma- 
nent plants, rolling stock, and per- 
sonnel necessary to take care, within 
certain time limits, of all the passen- 
ger and freight traffic which presents 
itself. 

Completion of work to be done on 
existing lines (for new ones are no 
longer being built) and work entailing 
the maintenance of old and the acqui- 
sition of new equipment must first be 
approved by the Government, which 
fixes each year the limit on expendi- 
tures for these purposes, as well as the 
limit on the issuance of securities. 

The Minister of Public Works has 
control over everything which con- 
cerns safety. ‘Time-tables for passen- 
ger trains are likewise submitted to 
him. 

As to the commercial aspect, com- 
mon or ordinary maximum rates are 
fixed by the Agreements; but the real 
question is the determination of actual 
rates within these limits, and this de- 
termination is made by the Minister 
of Public Works on the recommenda- 
tions of the systems. Here govern-’ 
mental authority is exercised in a very 
effective way. All general] rates and 
many special ones are alike for all the 
systems, and in comparison with pre- 
war times, railway rates for freight are 
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about six times their former amount, 
varying to a certain extent, and pas- 
senger rates are only 4.2 times the pre- 
war figure. 

By reason of their Agreements, or 
following government requests to 
which they have subscribed, the rail- 
ways grant reduced rates to soldiers 
and sailors, to prisoners and their 
guards, to large families, and to war 
cripples; and free passes to inspection 
officials and to postal empleyees. The 
companies must guarantee postal 
service, and, to a certain extent, do it 
free of charge. 


THE AGREEMENT oF 1921 


This sort of common bond among 
the major systems, engendered by the 
economic and political necessity of 
~ guaranteeing regular transportation at 
rates known to all and as homogene- 
ous as possible, was strengthened by 
` the Agreement of June 28, 1921 and its 
amendment of July 6, 1933. The sys- 
tems kept their internal organization 


and operations separate; but a joint ` 


“Board of Directors” was created by 
this Agreement. It is composed of 
three administrators from each system 
included, one of the three (and this is 
an innovation under this Agreement) 
being designated by the Government. 
This Board rules on all important 
questions of common concern and on 
programs. 

At the same time that administra- 
tive solidarity in the management of 
the systems was being thus reénforced, 
general financial solidarity was created 
by forming the “Common Fund” of 
the systems, in which, after a few well- 
defined items have been deducted, all 
the revenue of the systems is depos- 
ited, the most productive systems 
coming in this way to the aid of the 
others. 


To maintain rivalry, a system of bonuses is 
operative. 
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The Agreement anticipated that 
balazce among the component parts 
of tke Common Fund would result 
from a variation of rates, but that, in 
case of lack of balance, the Govern- 
ment could make relatively short- 
term advances to the Common Fund. 
As a matter of fact, after a time it 
did not seem possible to increase the 
rates sufficiently to maintain this 
balaxce. ; 

The Common Fund ran a deficit 
from 1921 to 1925; but this was to be 
expected, for it was a matter of the 
cons=quences of the war, and for this 
reason a part of the annual payments 
on leans corresponding to this deficit 
was -lefinitely taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. Following this, the condi- 
tion of the Common Fund was good 
from 1925 to 1930; but after 1980 
deficits again occurred which have 
reached, in recent years, a figure simi- 
lar to the one given above for 1935. 
Thess variations are explained, in 
part. by the following remarks. In 
1929 the railways had benefited by a 
very considerable increase in traffic. 
The number of ton-kilometers, which 
was 20,740 millions for slow freight in 
191%, was 43,600 millions in 1929. On 
the ather hand, up to 1930 the rise in 
salarces lagged behind the rise in rates. 
And finally, the devaluation of the franc 
lowered to a large extent the interest 
paid on prewar loans. These three 
circumstances were changed after 
1930. The economic depression ar- 
rived, and the number of slow freight. 
ton-zilometers declined from 43,600 
millions to 29,014 millions in 1935. 
On the contrary, salaries reached their 
peak in 1930, reductions occurring in 
1934 and 1935. And finally, the 
lightening of former capital charges 
was offset by the charges on new capi- 
tal which the very heavy traffic in the 
years preceding 1930 had drawn to the 
railways, and which, moreover, the 
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modernization of the means of trans- 
portation constantly requires. From 
that time, automotive competition has 
become more and more intense. 

From 1921 to 1935, total deficits ex- 
ceeded total surpluses by 24,450 mil- 
lions, although there were surplus 
years between 1925 and 1930; but dur- 
ing this period taxes on transportation 
and on securities, payments in kind by 
the systems to the Government by 
virtue of their Agreements, and the 
cost of rate reductions of a social na- 
ture (e.g., reduced fares for members 
of large families) reached a noticeably 
higher amount.* 

One must certainly see that the 
problem of the railways in France is a 
double one. Their relationship to the 
Government is such that, to date, and 
since the new régime of 1921, the rail- 
ways have not been a burden to it; but, 
considered in themselves, and partly 
as a result of this relationship to the 
Government, the systems are in a defi- 
cit position which engages their keen 
attention, and which has given rise to 
energetic efforts toward relief, dis- 
cussed later in this article. 


CoMPETITION 


Ihave already stated that one of the 
aggravating causes in the railway situ- 
ation was the depression, and another 
was the competition of other forms of 
transportation. 


, Railways and waterways 


The competition of railways and 
canals has existed for a long time. 
Both are suited to transportation of 
bulk commodities, but their capacities 
are different. In 1933 the waterways 


“In this calculation we have not taken into 
account the interest on sums which the Govern- 
ment has not had to spend because of the services 
rendered it by the systems, and consequently 
we have not counted, either, in the 24,450 
millions, the cash interest due because of the 
deficits. 
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carried 7,600 million ton-kilometers, 
the railways 32 billion. For the rail- 
ways, capitalization is as high as 60 
billion francs.5 The working force 
employed in the boat trade (the force 
operating boats and canals and con- 
structing boats) consists of approxi- 
mately 6,000 persons; that for the rail- 
ways, of 426,000. 

It is natural that these two forms of 
transportation should exist side by 
side, and efforts toward coérdination 
are tending to establish for the future 
a sharing of traffic similar to that which 
has actually existed in recent years. 
Nevertheless, a particular point should 
be noted, namely, the tendency to in- 
crease the number of self-propelling 
boats, whose greater speed is modify- 
ing the very nature of the merchandise 
which makes a demand upon them. 
This merchandise is no longer likely to 
be confined to heavy and cheap or low- 
grade freight. One of the decree-laws 
imposed on the coérdination with the 
waterways stipulates that the number 
of self-propelling boats must not be 
further increased or new ones con- 
structed, unless at the same time 
double the tonnage in non-self-propel- 
ling boats is destroyed. 


Railways and highways 


The most important competition is 
that of the highway, as much by reason 
of its extent as through the various 
consequences which result from the 
difference in freedom between track 
and highway. In 1915 there were 
102,000 automobiles in France; in 1935 
there were 2,116,000. It has been cal- 
culated that the automobile provides 
a living for 450,000 workers, or 1,500,- 
000 persons; and the railway, including 


5 This figure is lower than the one which might 
be calculated from the data in the first part of 
the article, because this latter figure refers to 
nominal issues of every description, notably for 
operating deficits. $ 
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its auxiliary industries, for 845,000 
workers, or 2,500,000 persons. In 
1933 there were about 25 billion auto- 
mobile passenger-kilometers, and 24,- 
600 million for the railway. There 
were 6,500 million ton-kilometers for 
the automobile, 7,600 million for the 
canal and river, and 31,000 million for 
the railway.® 

Thus passenger transportation has 
already grown to the same size, and if 
freight transportation has not done so 
in ton-kilometers, this very important 
observation must be made, and one, 
moreover, now well known to the pub- 
lic, that the truck, because of the free- 
dom in ratemaking which it enjoys, 
and because it is not subject to the 
“responsibility to transport,” can take 
away from therailway its most produc- 
tive tons. The ratemaking of the rail- 
way is really ad valorem, which is not 
the case for the truck. This ad 
valorem ratemaking has, furthermore, 
been very useful in the industrial de- 
velopment of our country; but it makes 
our railways vulnerable at present on 
this important point. 

It is difficult to evaluate the loss 
which automobile competition causes 
the railways, because the automobile 
brings traffic to the railways not only 
as their tributary, but also through the 
transportation of supplies required by 
the automobile industry and by the 
workers who carry it on. The extent 
of this loss, for freight transportation 
alone, has been estimated at a figure 
somewhere between 114 and 2 billion 
francs. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
compare, since 1898, the indices of in- 
dustrial production and of slow freight 
railway traffic, indices which are 
charted in Figure I. While from 1898 
to 1913 the two lines, index of railway 
traffic and index of industrial produc- 
tion, remain quite parallel, from 1924 

€ For slow freight. 
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to 1235 they show a digression which, 
witt the sharp drop in industrial pro- 
duction in 1932 taken into account, is 
growing larger year by year. This 
digression can scarcely be explained 
except by the competition of new 
forms of transportation. 

The extent of this article will not 
perrit a discussion of the question of 
coérdinating track and highway in 
France. I shall simply state that, in 
general, the directions given by the 
National Economic Council in Feb- 
ruarv 1934 have been followed. These 
were: 

1. Maximum service must be given 
to the public at the lowest cost on the 
whole, which service cannot be ob- 
tain=d in a better way than by grant- 
ing to each form of transportation the 
trafic to which it is technically the 
best suited; that is to say, the best 
suited under regulations supposedly 
analogous for all forms. 

2. Finding next that a system of 
free competition could not bring this 
harrnony, the Council deemed regula- 
tion necessary, which on the one hand 
would assure to the users of each form 
of transportation safety and ease of 
travel, and which on the other hand 
woud distribute the traffic on a reason- 
able basis. 

8. It recommended, finally, that 
they proceed by way of regional agree- 
mers rather than by a priori legisla- 
tion. 

T> put these principles into effect, 
a dezree-law of April 19, 1934 set up, 
at Paris, a Central Coérdinating Board 
charzed with submitting to the 
Mircster of Public Works the depart- 
meral and regional agreements which 
had been reached, and it forbade the 
creation of any new public transporta- 
tion line. Another decree-law (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1935) established, for pas- 
seng2r traffic, departmental boards 
whese function was to foster these 
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COMPARISON OF THE INDICES or INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND Stow Freicut Ramway TRAFFIC 
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agreements. The same was donelater ministration. The problem has not 


for freight traffic. 

Not only did these provisions put a 
check on the uncodrdinated develop- 
ment of highway passenger and freight 
transportation, but agreements con- 
cerning passenger traffic were actually 
made in fifty-nine out of ninety de- 
partments, and they are now in process 
of being studied by the higher ad- 


reached such an advanced stage for 
freight traffic. 


EFFORTS to DECREASE DEFICIT AND 
Insure Goop SERVICE 


The contribution which the systems 
brought to these coérdination agree- 
ments has been made from the stand- 
point of their operation and in the in- 
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terest of the public. I shall now give 
a general idea of the methods they em- 
ployed to improve their financial 
situation and the quality of their 
operation, questions which may not be 
separated, since both of them affect 
the increase in or the maintenance of 
revenue. 

In this matter it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between those methods which 
have to do especially with the increase 
in revenue and those which concern the 
lowering of expenditures, for the two 
aims are often accomplished at the 
same time, as will easily be seen in con- 
nection with electric or motor railway 
cars, the speeding up of siding opera- 
tions in stations, the simplification of 
rates, and many other items. Never- 
theless, for clearness I shall class suc- 
cessively under these two heads the 
information remaining to be given, and 
T shall call your attention, in passing, 
to the assistance that the new regu- 
latory provisions adopted by the Gov- 
ernment have brought to the systems 
for the realization of these various 
aims. 


‘ Measures to increase revenue 


The Government has permitted a 
sizable increase in revenue (410 mil- 
lions in 1936) by reducing to 12 per 
cent the tax which it levies on pas- 
senger transportation and which had 
been very high since 1926, namely 32.5 
per cent. 

The Government has also helped 
the systems by adopting a method of 
procedure, more rapid than heretofore, 
for approving rates, thus facilitating 
commercial relations between the sys- 
tems and their clients. It has per- 
mitted also a new type of rate, fixing 
only a maximum and a minimum, the 
system rapidly setting the rate actu- 
ally in operation (subject to a speedy 
process of approval). Likewise, it has 
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allowed the collecting of rates on other 
bases than the number of kilometers 
and fractions of a load, as prescribed 
by the Agreements. Thesystems have 
therzfore been able to establish rates 
by zones for small parcels (0 to 50 
kilozrams) and for small lots (50 to 
1,06) kilograms), which represent 85 
per zent of the number of shipments. 
Because of this, the fixing of rates has 
bee= noticeably simplified for the pub- 
lic end the systems. 

The systems have, moreover, de- 
voted increased attention to their 
commercial services; “contact men” 
havz been hired to visit the clientele 
constantly, and numerous facilities 
havz been granted the public through 
rate reductions, such as week-end and 
Sunday excursion tickets, reductions 
made to foreign tourists, half-fares, and 
so forth, and I call attention again to 
the rates for small parcels and small 
lots which J have just mentioned. The 
systems have made baggage service 
more general and have brought about 
door-to-door service in a great many 
cases. They have rendered their pub- 
licity more effective, and so on. 

‘The systems have'also sought to in- 
creese their revenue by a multitude of 
technical improvements produced in 
train service, such as increase in speed, 
or zather in the number of express 
trains as well as in the frequency of 
tram-runs, more connections, and 
greater regularity. Here is an exam- 
ple: One of the systems, the Etat, car- 
ries annually more than 132 million 
paszengers to and from the suburbs of 
Paris,’ and the average lateness of 
these trains varies from 3 to 5 seconds. 
For freight traffic, greater speed has 
been achieved by improvements in 
rouzings and in siding operations. 
The systems have provided greater 


7 This figure refers only to the outer sections 
of tke city. 
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safety by elimination of crossings, 
improvements in signals at grade cross- 
ings, a new signaling system, and the 
introduction of psychological tech- 
niques in the selection of personnel. 
They have added to safety and com- 
fort by increasing the number of steel 
cars; and to safety and regularity of 
trains by enlarging the scope of the 
dispatching system. 

Although the following information 
concerns expenditures, not revenue, it 
gives a good idea of the improvement 
in service which is itself bound up 
closely with the increase in revenue. 
In 1930, for every 10,000 francs of re- 
ceipts, the systems had to pay 98 
francs 95 centimes in compensation for 
losses, damages, or delays; in 1934, the 
figure was 54 francs 60 centimes, or 
a decrease of 45 per cent. 


Measures to reduce expenditures 


From 1930 to 1935, expenditures 
were reduced 27 per cent. 

A decree of 1934 made possible the 
reduction of the number of classes for 
passengers, at that time three in num- 
ber in France, and large use has been 
made of this authorization, which the 
systems had urged. In a great many 
trains there are now only two classes, 
and many motor railway cars have 
only one class. 

Here I cannot give even an idea of 
the many economies effected in train 
and station service; but economies 
have resulted from important meas- 
ures of collaboration among the sys- 
tems, such as: joint use of locomotive 
depots or of sidings located at their 
junctions; simplification of their joint 
accounts; interchange of trains; logi- 
cal train routings without considering 
the number of kilometers covered on 
each system; merging of the claims, 
supply, and purchasing departments 
into one; inter-system standardization 
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of specifications and of equipment it- 
self; studies on joint equipment; use 
on return trips of one another’s cars 
to avoid empty trains; and so forth. 

On its side, the working force de- 
creased from 509,000 persons in 1930 
to 426,000 in 1935. The systems did 
not lay off workers, but simply ceased 
to hire new ones. The decline in the 
force resulted almost entirely from the 
pensioning of employees; the systems 
merely made it easy for these people 
to go on pension. The foregoing 
and the unavoidable existence of 
fixed services explain why the decline 
in working force may have been less 
rapid than the decline in traffic. 
Since 1930 the working force has de- 
clined 16 per cent; passenger traffic, 
23 per cent; and freight traffic, 38 per 
cent. 

In 1934 the wages of the employees 
of the systems subject to the Statute § 
were reduced from 5 to 8 per cent, and 
in 1935 deductions graded according 
to wages and reaching possibly 10 per 
cent were made.® A few less impor- 
tant measures touching on salaries or 
pensions were, on their side, aimed in 
the same direction. 

Fuel economies reached 42.2 per 
cent between 1930 and 1935; econo- 
mies for maintenance of way, 22 per 
cent. This latter figure is quite nat- 
urally lower, for it was not possible to 
allow upkeep to decline in technical 
quality. 

And lastly, capital charges were re- 
duced by various measures, some at- 
tributable to the systems (conver- 

® For employees of high rank, who are not 
subject to it, the reduction has been greater. 


°? As stated at the beginning of this article, 
this was the situation at the beginning of 1986. 
Since June 20, 1936, however, the wages have 
been restored to the sums paid before the reduc- 
tions in 1934 and 1935; but the net wages or 
retributions above 12,000 francs are still subject 
to a deduction varying from 2 to 18 per cent. 
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sions which. brought in 134 millions 
in 1932 and 160 millions in 1933), 
others attributable to the Govern- 
ment (122 millions in 1935 from a 
10 per cent levy on coupons), and so 
forth. 


I hope I have given in this short 
article a fairly accurate idea of the 
state of the French systems as well as 
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a rather clear conception of their ac- 
tivities, in order that the American 
pubic may share the conviction which 
animates our systems; namely, that 
the usefulness of the railways con- 
tinwes to loom large in our national life: 
and that everything within the power 
of tre systems will be done by them, 
witk the aid of the Government, to 
preserve for the country an essential 
element in its prosperity. 


Pierre Lévy is engineer-in-chief for the Admin- 
istration of Government Railways, Paris, France. 


Railroad Problems of Mexico 


By Atrrepo B. CUÉLLAR 


T THE consummation of inde- 
pendence in 1821, Mexico had a 
territory of approximately four million 
square kilometers, and 6,800,000 in- 
habitants. Alexander von Humboldt 
estimated in 1823 that 3,700,000 of 
these were Indians, 1,860,000 mestizos, 
1,230,000 white, and 10,000 Negroes. 
Both the Indians and the mestizos 
were deprived of all land and working 
equipment. They lived in a lament- 
able economic slavery, in the most 
complete ignorance outside of the 
rudimentary teachings of religion. 
Agriculture of the most primitive type 
was the main source of the national 
economy. The mining centers con- 
stituted a conglomeration of relative 
prosperity. We had a few small mills 
producing the cheapest quality of cloth 
for the native trade. State monop- 
olies still existed. The Government 
was subject to the economic power of 
the church. One of our most dis- 
tinguished historians, Don Carlos 
Pereyra, epitomized the state of the 
country in two words: “anarchy and 
poverty.” 

The only roads built during the 
colony—Acapulco, on the Pacific coast, 
to México, D. F.; México, D. F. to 
Veracruz; México, D. F. to Santa Fé 
in California; and México, D. F. to 
Toluca—constructed and maintained 
by the Consulates, were abandoned 
and almost impassable. During the 
first period of the independent govern- 
ment the roads were in charge of the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. There 
was no information available as to the 
agricultural, mining, or industrial pro- 
duction. The Government enforced 
the payment of the tithe to the church, 





thus reducing the capacity of taxa- 
tion. 


First RAILROAD CHARTERS ISSUED 
Is Mexico 


With the panorama just described, 
and after having lost more than one 
half of our territory as a consequence 
of the war with the United States in 
1848, Mexico gave thought to its first 
railroads. On August 22, 1837 the 
first charter was issued by President 
General Anastasio Bustamante to Don 
Francisco de Arrillaga for a line be- 
tween México, D. F. and Veracruz. 
This concession, like many others, was 
never carriéd out. In 1842 the credi- 
tors of the highway between Perote 
and Veracruz accepted the obligation 
to build a railroad from Veracruz to 
Rio de San Juan (thirteen kilometers) . 
Eight years later, on September 16, 
1850, and fourteen years after General 
Pike had planned the construction of 
a railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast with Guaymas as a 
terminal, the first railroad was con- 
structed from Veracruz to E] Molino, 
a stretch of thirteen kilometers. It 
was the first link of the Mexican Rail- 
way between México, D. F. and 
Veracruz. 

The real pioneers of the Mexican 
railroads were Don Antonio and Don 
Manuel Escandén. Due to their con- 
stant and untiring efforts it was possi- 
ble to organize an English company to 
undertake the construction of the 
Mexican Railway. Our lack of busi- 
ness men and of sufficient capital and 
the eternally unsettled political condi- 
tion of the country, made it impossible 
to carry out with our own facilities the 
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important task of building railroads. 
We had to depend on foreign capital. 
On November 27, 1867, President 
Benito Juarez signed the law granting 
the Mexican Railway Company, Ltd. 
the concession to build a line between 
México, D. F. and Veracruz. 

The law of December 1, 1867 au- 
thorized Messrs. Antonio Rickards, 
Santiago Smith, and José Branan to 
form a company to construct an in- 
teroceanic railroad, granting as a com- 
pensation 4,000 hectares (2.47 acres) 
of government land for each kilometer 
constructed. These gentlemen trans- 
ferred their rights to General W. S. 
Rosecrans, a vetéran of the Civil War, 
who demanded radical reforms to the 
contract, the principal of which was 
the payment of 8,000 pesos for each 
kilometer of narrow gauge track con- 
structed, besides other concessions and 
guaranties which were considered in- 
jurious to the Mexican Government. 
General Rosecrans’ propositions found 
very strong opposition in Congress and 
did not prosper. 

During the term of President Sebas- 
tian Lerdo de Tejada (1872-1876) 
several charters were issued for rail- 
roads from Pachuca to Veracruz, 
Puebla to Matamoros, Mérida to Pro- 
greso, Zamora to Medellin, Veracruz to 
Oaxaca, and others. Most of the pro- 
moters were North Americans: David 
Boyle Flair, John Foster, W. B. Maxon, 
W. H. D. Groote, and others. On 
October 5, 1872 a contract was sent to 
Congress providing for the construc- 
tion by Mr. Edward Lee Plumb, repre- 
senting the Texas International Com- 
pany, of a railroad from México, D. F. 
to some point on the northern border 
of our country, connecting with the 
Texas lines. The principal stipulation 
of the contract was the payment of 
9,500 pesos per kilometer, the length of 
the line being about 2,275 kilometers, 
or a total payment by the Mexican 
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Government of 21,612,500 pesos. This 
initiative affected General Rosecrans’ 
scheme. On June 12 Mr. Plumb’s 
contract was accepted. On October 
21, 1&74 a contract was signed for a 
stand=rd gauge railroad, 450 kilome- 
ters, from the City of Mexico to Leon 
Guanzjuato, with a subsidy of 9,500 
pesos Der kilometer, paper without in- 
terest, redeemable with 8 per cent of 
the receipts of the custom houses in 
Manzanillo, Mazatlan, Guaymas, 
Tampico, and Veracruz. i Besides, the 
prorncter, Mr. Sebastian Camacho, 
was euthorized to establish a lottery 
called Lottery of the Central Railway. 
This contract was definitely approved 
by Cengress on December 5, 1874. 


INAUGURATION OF THE MEXICAN 
RALWAY 


On January 1, 1873 the Mexican 
Railvay Ltd. was inaugurated from 
México, D. F. Maximilian had done 
every-hing in his power to stimulate 
the construction of this road, which 
had k2en opened to Puebla on Septem- . 
ber 18, 1869 by Benito Juarez. The 
openmg of this line constituted a great 
triumph for the government of Sebas- 
tian Lerdo de Tejada, President at 
that time. The disbursements made 
by tke different governments from the 
begirning to the completion of the 
road reached 12,573,695.92 pesos. 

Tke route was difficult because there 
was 2 mountain to be climbed. The 
broad table-land of that part of Mexico 
is about eight thousand feet high. 
This great elevation is reached in the 
first aundred miles from the coast. If 
the slope of the land were uniform and 
unbroken, the average rise of eighty 
feet cor each mile, while troublesome, 
migki not be. thought a serious ob- 
stacl. But the ascent is neither even 
nor cninterrupted. Starting off with 
an easy rise, the way gradually grows 
steeper and steeper. At ninety-five 
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miles we have risen fifty-five hundred 
feet. Then suddenly, in a distance of 
five or six miles the mountain rises 
twenty-five hundred feet higher, up to 
the Cumbres de Maltrata, or the sharp 
edge of the table-land which stretches 
away in a nearly level plain for four 
hundred miles. This abrupt moun- 
tain wall was the railroad problem. 
There were also difficulties from deep 
and steep ravines of barrancas which 
cut across the path. One in partic- 
ular, the Barranca de Metlac, hid a 
rushing stream three hundred feet be- 
low thesurface of the surrounding fields. 

Such’ were some of the natural ob- 
stacles, and it was evident that the 
best professional advice would be 
essential to success. This help was 
secured by the engagement of an 
eminent and experienced American 
engineer, Colonel Andrew Talcott, a 
graduate of West Point. A surveying 
party of some thirty men was recruited 
in the neighborhood of New York, 
several of them being taken from the 
staff of the Croton Water Works and 
others from the Pennsylvania and 
Reading Railroads. The chief assist- 
ants were M. E. Lyons and R. B. 
Borsuch. ` In spite of the great cost 
of the Mexican Railway, the need for 
it was so great that upon the 46,000,- 
000 pesos invested, good profits were 
paid out of the heavy charges until the 
last revolution. The road is under 
English management, and the impres- 
sion is common that the English built 
it. The fact is that the survey, the 
location, and the plan of construction 
were American throughout. 


Tue YEAR OF THE GREAT 
CONCESSIONS 


On November 4, 1824 the Constitu- 
ent Congress authorized the Execu- 
tive power to study the possibilities of 


establishing communication between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
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Ocean through the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. From that time to Decem- 
ber 30, 1881, the Mexican Government 
issued 771 contracts, laws, reports, 
transfers, and so forth, affecting the 
construction of railroads throughout 
the country. From November 27, 
1867 to January 31, 1934 the Federal 
Government issued 432 concessions. 

But it was not until the year 1880 
that the Government signed the two 
large contracts which were executed 
practically in full. On September 8, 
1880 the Mexican Central Railway 
Company, organized in Boston, ob- 
tained its charter to build a broad 
gauge line from México, D. F. to El 
Paso, passing through Querétaro, 
Guanajuato, Aguascalientes, Zacate- 
cas, Chihuahua, and other points, as 
well as a branch line to the Pacific 
coast through Guadalajara. Six days 
later, on September 13, 1880, the 
Mexican National Construction Com- 
pany, which was being organized in 
Denver, Colorado, obtained its charter 
to build a narrow gauge line from 
México, D. F. to Manzanillo, through 
Toluca, Morelia, Zamora, and other 
points, and another line to Laredo, 
through San Luis Potosi, Saltillo, and 
Monterrey. 

These companies were given not 
only the right to expropriate the land 
they needed for their lines, stations, 
warehouses, and so forth, but also an 
almost unlimited freedom to import 
all the rolling and fixed stock they 
needed. They were exempt from all 
taxes for many years. The Govern- 
ment recognized the obligation to pay 
a subsidy of 9,500 pesos per kilometer 
to the Mexican Central and 7,500 
pesos to the Mexican National on its 
line to the Pacific and 6,500 pesos on 
the line to the north. For the pay- 
ment of these subsidies it was stip- 
ulated that these companies were to 
receive special certificates, with which 
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it was compulsory to pay a certain per- 
centage of the import duties collected 
by all, or the most important, customs 
houses of the country. Six per cent 
was assigned to the Mexican Central 
amd 4.5 per cent to the National, with- 
out interest. 

By the law of May 13, 1891 the De- 
partment of Communications and 
Public Works was created with the 
idea of establishing order in all matters 
pertaining to railroads. However, no 
definite plan of public administration 
was put into effect until September 
1898, when the President and his 
Secretaries of State approved the rec- 
ommendations presented in matters 
of railways by Don José Ives Liman- 
tour, Secretary of Finance, contained 
in his report of 1898-1899. On April 
29, 1899 the first Railroad Law was is- 
sued. On June 30, 1892 Mexico had 
10,233 kilometers of railroads. On 
September 16, 1910, when Mexico cele- 
brated the first centennial of its inde- 
pendence, we had 24,559 kilometers of 
track; 19,719 kilometers were exploited 
under a Federal charter. The Gov- 
ernment possessed and controlled 14,- 
000 kilometers. It was figured that 
up to June 30, 1902 the Federal Treas- 
ury had paid 144,891,743.92 pesos in 
subsidies. From 1902 to date it has 
been impossible to obtain official infor- 
mation, as no record has been kept. 
In 1932 we had in all 23,811,296 kilo- 
meters of track. 

Our railroads have been very badly 
laid out. On November 16, 1908 the 
Secretary of Finance lamented before 
Congress the bad localization of the 
lines, both as to profit to capital in- 
vested and as to the interests of the 
regions crossed by the railroads. 
Hundreds of kilometers of track have 
been taken up with unnecessary ex- 
pense and labor. A great number of 
important districts were left without 
railroad communication. Great ex- 
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tensions of track were built over dif- 
ficul: territory with the sole object of 
serving certain individual interests. 
Unn=zcessary lines were developed and 
low-cost circuitous lines were built to 
increase the subsidy. There are rail- 
roads starting in the desert and ending 
in the same desert; lines that never 
could be and never were exploited. 
Hundreds of miles of parallel track 
were built, where there was not suffi- 
cient traffic for one line alone. 

Today the line to Acapulco stops at 
Balsas. The Tehuantepec National 
Railzoad (309,617 kilometers), in 
spite of the 80,000,000 pesos invested 
by the Government, is nothing more 
than a white elephant. Its operating 
ratic in 1929 was 162.21 per cent; in 
1930, 155.59 per cent; and in 1935, 
151.95 per cent. The short line from 
México, D. F. to Tampico and Gulf 
points is still a road of the future. It 
was not until 1928 that the Southern 
Pacific lines connected with the Na- 
tional Railways through Guadalajara. 
The Sexenal Plan—1934—1940—of the 
National Revolutionary Party con- 
tains a chapter on railroads and rec- 
ognizes the urgency of the completion 
of our main lines: (1) from Ejutla, 
Qaxaca to a port on the Pacific coast; 
(2) from Uruapam, Michoacan to a 
point on the Balsas River, with a tend- 
ency to continue the line to the Pacific 
coast; (3) from Santa Lucrecia, Oax- 
aca to Campeche; and (4) from 
Mazatlan to Durango. The Plan 
states that within its period 60,000,000 
pescs at least will be spent in the con- 
struztion of these lines. However, no 
provisions have been made in the 
budget of the Federal Government up 
to 1935. 


THe Mexican CENTRAL AND 
Liexican NATIONAL RAILROADS 


The Mexican Government had ab- 
stained from direct intervention in the 
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operation of the railroads, in spite of 
the 224,891,743.92 pesos spent up to 
1902. But the development of the 
great lines connecting the City of 
Mexico with the northern border and 
the Gulf coast compelled the Govern- 
ment to think seriously of the necessity 
of taking a direct part in the railroad 
administration. The state did not 
have the necessary funds to buy suffi- 
cient stock to control any of the rail- 
roads. At the same time it considered 
that it was dangerous to permit all the 
lines to remain beyond its control. 
The Secretary of Finance, who had 
thoroughly studied the railroad prob- 
lem, attacked it with all his power, 
prestige, and enthusiasm, and secured 
the establishment of a railway system 
between the nationalization of the lines 
and the complete abstention of the 
Government from matters pertaining 
to the railroads. This point being 
settled, the Government began to buy 
stock in the principal lines. 


LIMANTOUR’S Inga or A GREAT 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Mr. Limantour conceived the idea 
of a merger under one management 
with government participation, to in- 
crease the efficiency and reduce the 
cost of operation of the railroads. 
Both the Mexican Central and the 
Mexican National had rendered fairly 
good returns and could be compared 
favorably with the lines of the western 
part of the United States. Neverthe- 
less they were in bad financial condi- 
tion. The drop in the Mexican silver 
peso affected them greatly, as they 
had to buy their rolling stock and ma- 
terials for construction and repairs in 
United States dollars. The deprecia- 
tion of silver caused the Mexican Cen- 
tral a loss of $9,126,030 from 1892 to 
1902. In view of this situation the 
Government authorized an increase of 
15 per cent on freight rates. The four 
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lines in which the Government was in- 
terested suffered a very acute crisis; 
the Mexican Central being in the worst 
condition. The Mexican Government 
feared that Harriman, Hill, Gould, and 
other financiers might take advantage 
of the financial difficulties of the 
Mexican railways to buy their stock. 
On July 20, 1903 Mr. Limantour sub- 
mitted a report to the President which 
determined the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in railroad matters. The Mexi- 
can railroads were in the hands of four 
large groups of foreign capitalists. 

The Mexican National Railway had 
acquired control of the International 
Railway, widened its main line, and 
built the line from Monterrey to 
Matamoros. 

The Mexican Central Railway was 
in a position to penetrate the States of 
Nuevo León and Coahuila by the route 
to Tampico, which port it would use 
exclusively after having acquired the 
concession granted Mr. Richard 
Honey. It was also in a position to 
control the southern part of the coun- 
try after having incorporated the line 
from México, D. F. to the Balsas 
River. 

The Interoceanic Railway had plans 
to shorten its direct line from México, 
D. F. to Veracruz and improve its 
system with branches with which it ex- 
pected to develop its traffic. 

The Mezican Railway Ltd. was 
limited to the operation of its line from 
México, D. F. to Veracruz. 


Tue MERGER 


Mr. Limantour was well informed of 
the plans of the directors of the Na- 
tional Railway, which was handi- 
capped by competition of the Mexican 
Central, which controlled communica- 
tion with the Gulf by way of Tampico 
and at the same time was able to cross 
the entire central plateau to the north- 
ern border. The Mexican National 
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needed a line of communication with 
the Gulf, and for that purpose sought 
to control one of the existing lines or 
to obtain a Federal concession to build 
it. As there existed three lines to the 
Gulf already, it was logical to suppose 
that the Government would not grant 
a concession, thus leaving the directors 
of the National Railway the second 
road to choose, that is, the control of 
one of the lines in operation, excepting 
the Central Railway itself. The 
Mexican Railway, owned by the Eng- 
lish, in good financial condition and 
satisfied with its operation, was not on 
the market. It wasa process of logical 
elimination: only the Interoceanic 
Railway was open for the desired com- 
bination. 

The Secretary of Finance, who ob- 
served the situation closely, hastened 
to buy stock in the Interoceanic Rail- 
way. ‘This’ placed the Mexican Na- 
tional at his disposal, making it im- 
possible to obtain an outlet to the Gulf, 
which placed it in an inferior position 
with regard to its competitor the Mexi- 
can Central. After intelligent finan- 
cial operations which I cannot detail 
for lack of space, the Mexican Govern- 
ment, with a little over 10,500,000 
pesos, obtained 500,000 votes in the 
Interoceanic Railway Company, leav- 
` ing the National Railway in a difficult 
condition. 

The directors of the National Rail- 
way proposed to the Government that 
. the National, the International, and 
the Interoceanic be operated together 
and that the Government buy a small 
part of ‘the stock in the hands of 
Speyer, all of which was refused. 
After long and elaborate negotiations 
with the bankers, the Government 
agreed to transfer the control of the 
Interoceanic upon the ‘payment of 
$4,500,000. In exchange the bankers 
were to give the Government a cor- 
responding amount. in National Rail- 
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way Company’s stock; besides they 
agre=d to transfer sufficient stock, con- 
sidering the $4,500,000, to reach the 
sum of $9,000,000, the bankersagreeing 
to transfer to the Government no less 
thar 40 per cent of the shares issued. 

W-th this proportion, and in view of 
the Emited assistance to normal assem- 
bly meetings, the Government practi- 
cally obtained control of the Mexican 
Nat.onal Railway. To give the Gov- 
ernrent a better control over the Na- 
tion] Railway, a certain portion of the 
common shares were transformed into 
deferred shares with regard to divi- 
dends, but keeping the same voting 
powers. The deferred shares were 
cheeper and therefore the Government 
coukd buy more shares with its money. 
The bankers placed at the disposal of 
the Government the following shares 
of zhe Mexican National Railway, 
which transfer they made for the 
agreed sum of $9,000,000: 





Preferred stock ........0cecee serene 100,000 
Second preferred stock .............- 93,439 
Deferred or postponed stock ......... 106,288 

Tozal number of shares ..........- 299,727 


Taus the Government acquired a 
representation of 47.25 per cent of all 
shares issued, that is, over 634,137 
shazes, lacking only 2.75 per cent to 
insure in an absolute way its position 
wit half of the shares of the company. 

The real value of the shares at the 
time the contract was signed can be 
figwed as follows: 

100,300 preferred shares, at 
ATIE wc cece dmana eei 

93,189 second preferred shares 
(taking into considera- 
tion that common shares 
were quoted at 24.75%, 
and that the holder of 
three common shares 
would receive in exchange 
two second preferred 
shares and $10 in cash) at 
BRI 20.0... cee eee 

106288 deferred shares at 10%.. 


WDotaliutcccckvl Slee ites tees 8 


$4,775,000.00 


3,001,727.87 
1,062,880.00 


$8,839,607.87 
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There. lacked $160,392.13 to com- 
plete the $9,000,000 agreed; that, over 
the nominal value of the 299,727 shares 
bought, represented a little over one 
half of one per cent. In other words, 
the Government agreed to pay for the 
shares representing almost one half of 
the Mexican National Railway’s 
capital, one half of one per cent higher 
than the price quoted in the London 
and New York markets, to insure the 
control of the railroad in one operation, 
leaving in the hands of the bankers the 
responsibility of withdrawing from cir- 
culation, in a comparatively short 
period, a great volume of titles. 

This has been considered a very suc- 
cessful operation. The situation of 
the Government could not be more ad- 
vantageous; with a comparatively 
small sacrifice the Government suc- 

- ceeded in protecting in an ample and 
definite manner the interests of the 
country. 

The situation of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway was disastrous as com- 
pared with the National, whose princi- 
pal stockholder was the Government. 
Mr. Limantour had the idea of build- 
ing one great railroad system con- 
solidating the principal lines of the 
country. Rejecting the original prop- 
ositions made to the Government by 
the directors of the Central Railway 
Company, the Secretary of Finance 
proposed the merger of the lines, and 
by a decree of December 26, 1906 the 
Federal Executive was authorized to 
form a Mexican corporation, of limited 
responsibility and with residence in the 
City of Mexico, with the object of in- 
corporating the properties of the Na- 
tional and Mexican Central Railways. 
By the decree of July 6, 1907 the Com- 
pany of the National Railways of 
Mexico was organized. 

To fix the capital of the National 
Railways of Mexico, three factors were 
taken into consideration: (1) the 
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capital on the date of the merger of 
the companies; (2) the debts of said 
companies which were converted into 
shares of the new one; and (3) the 
necessity for completing the majority 
of the shares of the Government. Said 
factors represented the following 
amounts: 


Shares of the Mexican Central and 

National ..........0. 5.0 ee eee $121,310,025 
To convert titles of the Mexican 

Central Railway’s debt, offer 

premiums, and round the figures 


of the new issue ............. 44,959,975 
To complete the control of the 

shares of the Government .... 68,730,000 

Total: o:cosdedetwexawes cae ces $230,000,000 


At the rate of two Mexican pesos for 
each dollar, this represents 460,000,000 
pesos divided into shares at 200 pesos 
each, in three classes: the first pre- 
ferred in the amount of 60,000,000 
pesos, the second preferred in the 
amount of 250,000,000 pesos, and the 
common shares in the amount of 150,- 
000,000 pesos. 

To carry out the idea of the merger, 
an agreement was signed with the 
bankers on February 29, 1908. The 
fixed annual obligations of the Na- 
tional Railways amounted to $6,602,- 
410.81. It was figured that a saving 
of 2,130,000 pesos could be brought 
about in the operating expenses. On 
October 31, 1908 the Mexican Central 
had in operation 5,677,860 kilometers; 
the National had 3,064,101, the Inter- 
national 1,477,660, and the Inter- 
oceanic 1,184,469, making 5,726,230 
for the National system; making a 
grand total of 11,404,090, divided into 
9,372,747 standard gauge and 2,031,- 
343 narrow gauge. 


Toe Nationa RAILWAYS OF 
Mexico IN FULL OPERATION 


The operating returns during the 
first period, that is, from the time the 
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company was organized to the time 
the properties were confiscated by Don 
Venustiano Carranza (July 1, 1908 to 
August 16,1914) are shown in Table I. 
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within their jurisdiction as their own. 
It was necessary for Carranza to issue 
several drastic laws to bring about 
sor2 discipline. Alberto J. Pani, a 














Table I 
(In pesos) 
Year Gross receipts Total expenses Net receipts 
1908-1909 ...........-..5. 48,805,522. 26 29,166,893 . 33 19,638,628. 93 
1909-1910. ...........506. 52,562,293.39 31,593,557.78 20,968,735. 61 
IOIO-I911. 0.0... ee eee 61,934,421. 05 39,279,344. 57 22,655,076. 48 
1911-1912. 0... .0.. 0.2. eee 61,447,790.71 38,435,254. 74 23,012,535 .97 
1912-1913. .,.......-.506- 57,370,282.21 36,243,946, 66 21,126,385.55 
LDIS-1914. 0. ccc eee 34,273,341. 23 $1,893,565 .15 2,379,776 .08 








The National Railways of Mexico 
had only a very short period of peace- 
ful operation. The Madero revolu- 
tion broke out on November 20, 1910. 
From that time to August 1914 the 
situation went from bad to worse, as 
may be seen from the figures quoted. 
Up to 1913 the company met its 
obligations. ’ 


Tur CONSTITUTIONALIST RAILWAYS 


When the City of Mexico was oc- 
cupied by the Carranza military 
forces on August 16, 1914, this Chief 
sent one of his officers to the Executive 
President of the National Railways 
and ordered him to turn over the entire 
system to the incoming faction. The 
order was given verbally. It was not 
until December 4, 1914, three and a 
half months later, that a decree con- 
sisting of only one article was issued 
at Veracruz, taking over, in the name 
of the Constitutionalist government, 
all the properties of the railway com- 
pany.t 

During the algid period of the rev- 
olution the destruction of property 
and rolling stock was simply enormous. 
The military element in some cases 
considered the railroad properties 


1 Amending Article 145 of the Railway Law of 
April 29, 1899. 


very capable engineer, was placed in 
charge of the system, and it was due to 
him that the destruction was not 
grester. In 1916 it was figured that it 
would take about 49,000,000 pesos for 
repzirs and replacement of the com- 
pary’s properties. Mr. Pani left the 
management of the system on August 
28, 1916. Not one single dollar of the 
funded debt was ever paid. It is al- 
most impossible to give any figures at 
all -f the railroad operation during this 
period for lack of statistical data and 
because the country went under a 
chaotic paper money régime which 
made all figuring impossible. 


Tue STRIKE or 1921 


To settle the strike declared by the 
employees of the National Railways in 
February 1921, which ended on March 
22, the company agreed with the 
str_kers to keep the strike breakers and 
the strikers as well. During the period 
192)-1921, 47,486 men were employed; 
61,352,908.64 pesos were paid, with a 
daz-y average of 3.54 pesos. This was 
an increase of 15,911 men and 28,279,- 
902.87 pesos over the year before, when 
the daily average was 2.78 pesos. This 
represented an increase of 50.39 per 
cent in the number of men employed 
ani 88 per cent in salaries. During 
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this period (1920-1921) the operating 
ratio was 85.08 per cent. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE or BANKERS on MExIco 


In May 1922 the Board authorized 
its Executive President, León Salinas, 
to accompany the Secretary of Fi- 
nance, Don Adolfo de la Huerta, to 
New York where the International 
Committee of Bankers would meet 
with the Mexican representatives. An 
agreement was signed on June 16 
whereby the Government recognized 
the total obligations of the National 
Railways which had not beén paid 
since 1913. It was also agreed that 
the properties would be returned to 
the company. The total debt of the 
railways amounted to $242,361,000, 
according to the agreement. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1922. Congress ratified the 
agreement of June 16. This contract 
aroused both bitter and enthusiastic 
comments. 

As this agreement was not carried 
out and De la Huerta revolted shortly 
after having signed it, an amendment 
was signed on October 23, 1925 by Mr. 
Pani as Secretary of Finance of the 
Obregón government. This new 
agreement again separated the obliga- 
tions of the National Railways from 
those of the Government.2 At five 
minutes after one in the morning of 
January 1, 1926, Mr. Cabrera, at that 
time Director-General of the. system, 
delivered the properties to León Sali- 
nas, appointed Executive President ac- 
cording to the Pani-Lamont agree- 
ment. ‘ : 


? On June 25, 1980 Mr. Luis Montes de Oca, 
Secretary of Finance, signed a new agreement 
with Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, President of the 
International Committee of Bankers of Mexico. 
As Appendix “F” there was a memorandum rel- 
ative to the reorganization of the National 
Railways of Mexico. Annex II explained the 
procedure for the organization of the National 
Railways of Mexico and its constituent com- 
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The nineteenth report of the Na- 
tional Railways covers a period of 
eighteen months (July 1, 1926 to De- 
cember 31, 1927). A strike was de- 
clared at the end of December 1926 
and ended in February 1927. In 
October 1927 a new military uprising 
took place, causing heavy damage to 
the railroad. With the idea of reor- 
ganizing the company, the Mexican 
Government invited Sir Henry W. 
Thornton to come to Mexico to make 
a study of the.situation of the National 
Railways. On December 5, 1927 he 
rendered a very interesting and im- 
portant report to the Secretary of 
Finance. He said: 

The present situation of the railway is 
unsatisfactory from almost every point of 
view, and particularly with respect to its 
finance. Immediate, effective and per- 
haps drastic treatment is necessary if im- 
provement is to be made and ultimate 
solvency established. 


Sir Thornton recommended that the 
property be placed under the control 
and administration of a board of di- 
rectors free from political influence; 
and that all conditions relating to 
labor be readjusted in harmony with 
practices generally recognized else- 
where as reasonable, and with regard 
to the’ financial position of the com- 
pany; and stated that unless the 
necessary relief was obtained, the situ- 
ation was hopeless. This report was 
kept secret for several years; it was 
published for the first time, with offi- 
cial authorization, by the writer in his 
book La Situacion Financiera de los 





panies. This agreement was not ratified by 
Congress. Again on January 29, 19381 a new 
agreement was signed, and a later one on De- 
cember 22, 1931. On January 21, 1932 a decree 
was issued, declaring without legal effect agree- 
ments signed on July 25, 1980 and January 29, 


` 1931. In Article 4 of the decree above men- 


tioned, Congress ratified the agreement signed 
on December 22, 1931. A new agreement is 
now being planned. 
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Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
con Relación al Trabajo, in 1938. 

As neither of the agreements signed 
in 1922 and 1925 became operative, the 
International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico had no faith in the signing 
ofanewone. Messrs. Joseph Edmund 
Sterret and Joseph Stancliffe Davis 
came to Mexico to study the financial 
capacity of the Government, and on 
May 25, 1928 rendered a detailed re- 
port to Mr. Thomas W. Lamont. 
Among other items they called atten- 
tion to the fact that the transportation 
expenses in the last years had been 
excessive. The total for 1926 was 
around fifty million pesos, and for 1927 
fifty-one million. The average operat- 
ing ratio for these two years was 44.38 
per cent and 46.48 per cent. These 
startling figures were due principally 
to the excess of employees and their 
high salaries. The lines in operation 
in 1926-1927 were approximately 25.5 
per cent greater than in 1910, but the 
average increase in the number of em- 
ployees in the last years was approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. 


Rerorts RENDERED 


On September 17, 1929 the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts of New York 
rendered a very important and detailed 
report on the National Railways of 
Mexico to Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
covering 518 pages, with maps and 
charts showing the National Railways, 
Operated Lines, and System Lines, as 
to ownership or control, operating 
divisions, corporate structure, organiz- 
ation, ruling grades, bridge rating, rail, 
ballast and ballast pit, condition of 
track, location of shops and engine 
terminals, revenue freight traffic den- 
sity, non-revenue freight traffic den- 
sity, and passenger traffic density. A 
synopsis of this report was published 
in full in my book above mentioned. 

On September 20, 1929 the firm of 
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Price, Waterhouse & Company of 
New York rendered Mr. Lamont a re- 
port of 425 pages, upon the financial 
condition of the National Railways of 
Mezico as of December 31, 1928. Re- 
ferring to labor conditions the report 
stated: “The labor situation is the key 
to tae loca] difficulties, as distinct from 
the accumulated financial burdens, 
wita which the Railways are con- 
fronted. It is evident that in many 
places the Railways are overstaffed.” 
The labor problems of the Railways 
were recognized in the agreement of 
October 23, 1925 between the Mexican 
Government and the International 
Committee of Bankers of Mexico 
modifying and supplementing the 
agr2ement dated June 16, 1922. The 
Efficiency Commission was instructed 
to “decide” what adjustments should 
be made with respect to wages, ex- 
perses, and tariffs. Beginning in July 
1926 reports containing recommenda- 
tious upon these matters were pre- 
sented by the Efficiency Commission, 
but as the Commission was without 
pover to enforce its recommendations, 
few of them were put into effect. 

On March 26, 1930 Messrs. Mallory 
& Eringle rendered their first report on 
the National Railways of Mexico. A 
second report was rendered later. 
One year later, Professor Jesus Silva 
Herzog in charge of the Bureau of 
Economics of the National Railways 
of Mexico published his report entitled 
Loz Salarios y la Empresa de los Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico. He 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
salaries paid the employees were 
within . normal limits; that the Na- 
tional: Railways spent annually in 
salaries more than a sound financial 
policy would advise; that there were 
mcre men than needed; and finally, 
thet the fact that the National Rail- 
ways spent in salaries more than they 
should did not mean that this was the 


only factor in the bad financial condi- 
tion of the system. It was one of the 
factors that contributed to produce 
said effects, he said. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


The revenues and expenses of the 
National Railways system (including 
the Interoceanic) for the years 1910 
and 1920 to 1935 are shown in Table II. 
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has become more and more difficult as 
the labor organizations have obtained 
greater advantages. The menace of a 
strike has been hanging over the 
system since 1922; there has not been a 
year in which the National Railways 
have not been threatened with a strike. 
On October 25, 1934 the actual Presi- 
dent of. the Republic, General Lazaro 
Cardenas, the most sincere and loyal 


Table IT. 



























Operating Operating Net operating 
Year Kilometrage of revenues Expenses REVERUES Operating ratio 
road operated (Per Cent) 
In thousands of pesos 
1910... ese 9,881 60,549 60.5 
1920.......... 12,939 97,416 72.4 
19Z1.......... 13,226 114,419 96.9 
1922.......... 18,308 102,847 95.7 
1923.......... 13,322 104,300 96.4 
1924... ...08. 12,771 116,731 $1.3 
1995... we eee 13,297 123,688 92.5 
kt ee 18,416 124,362 93,2 
W988 A 18,444 122,610 96.5 
1928. ......... 13,460 124,080 90.3 
1929. .......4. 11,350 112,921 - 81.15 
1930. .......5. 11,427 107,520 86.62 
L981 os.cccwedes 11,574 88,356 83.12 
1982 ice cca Soe ee 11,425 73,460 94,38 
1938.......... 11,312 81,815 87.65 
1984........2. 11,449 101,432 : 73.44 
1935........., 11,449 115,510 93,440 77.22 


The figures covering 1910 and 1920 to 
1928 are taken from the Coverdale & 
Colpitts report of September 17, 1929; 
those from 1929 to 1935 are taken from 
the Bureau of Statistics of the National 
Railways of Mexico. Year 1935 does 
not include the Interoceanic. The 
operating ratio of this line was 108.91 
per cent. The Tehuantepec National 
operated with a ratio of 151.92 per cent. 


Tue LABOR PROBLEM 


The labor problem, considered by 
all the experts as the neuralgic point, 
instead of decreasing with the great 
advantages gained by the labor unions, 











friend of the laboring classes in Mexico, 
made known his resolution as arbitra- 
tor in the conflict between the railway 
system and the labor unions. It was 
expected that this would put an end to 
the prolonged conflict; but rather to 
the contrary, notwithstanding the fact 
that the leaders of the syndicates 
agreed to obey the Presidential arbitra- 
tion, they continued with their un- 
limited demands both as to increase in 
salaries and as to restrictions on the 
company. 

The demands of the union have 
reached the point where it is absolute- 
ly impossible for the system to yield. 
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All the efforts of the Board of Direc- 
tors have been sterile in the face of the 
unjustifiable demands of the leaders. 
The Federal Labor Law has been 
modified granting all laborers payment 
for the seventh day. This represents 
an increase in their salaries of about 
16 per cent. However, the labor 
unions demand that all employees paid 
by the month and whose wages are 
considered as including the seventh 
day shall be granted also an increase of 
16 per cent over and above what they 
already receive. 

On May 18, 1936 a strike was de- 
clared demanding the following points: 
(1) payment for the seventh day; (2) 
increase of low salaries; (3) leveling of 
salaries in the Road Department; (4) 
leveling of salaries paid to watchmen; 
(5) that the extra help be considered 
as permanent; (6) control over the 
confidential positions; (7) reinstall- 
ment of the suppressed superintenden- 
cies; (8) restitution of salaries paid in 
1925; (9) rules to fix the salaries paid 
to employees; (10) leveling of salaries; 
(11) labor jurisdiction; (12) labor 
contract; (13) payment of salaries and 
expenses of the Contract Commission; 
(14) budget of official employees of 
the year 1925; (15) adjustment cases; 
(16) payment of salaries during the 
strike; (17) payment of damages and 
grievances. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon of 
May 18, 1936 the strike was declared. 
Two. hours later the Federal arbitra- 
tion authorities declared the non- 
existency of the strike, ordering the 
men to return to their posts within 
twenty-four hours. Had the company 
been compelled to grant the unions all 
they demanded, it would have had a 
deficit of over half a million pesos. 
The system is paying sixty-one cents 
out of every peso for salaries. The 
union demanded an increase of 14,659,- 
179.51 pesos in salaries. With the 
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friendly spirit of the President of the 
Republic, the system had agreed to 
granz the union 50 per cent of its ` 
demands. 

On June 1, 1936 the directors of the 
union held a meeting and made public 


` that the employees of the National 


Rail-vays system had obtained an in- 
crease in their receipts for salaries of 
eleven and a half million pesos since 
1934. Contrary to all law, the union 
has declared that a suspension of 
activities will take place on June 18, 
1936 as a protest against the resolu- 
tion dictated by the Federal labor au- 
thorities in the conflict declared 
May 18. 

Today (June 10, 1936), Congress is 
cons_dering the proposition presented 
by Mr. Felix Rodriguez, Representa- 
tive for the State of Tlaxcala, to turn 
the National Railways of Mexico over 
to tae employees of the system to 
be cperated on a codperative basis, 
claiming that the Yucatan railways, 
operating between Campeche, Mérida, 
and Progreso (a line totally in bank- 
ruptzy), and the little Teocelo and 
Desegiie railroads (comprising just a 
few kilometers of narrow gauge) are 
being operated successfully by the 
laboz codperative. However, it is ex- 
pect=d that this bill will not pass. 


Tue Dest or THE NATIONAL 
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According to the Financial Plan and 
agresment signed on February 29, 
190€ the Government guaranteed the 
payment of 4.5 per cent on the Pre- 
ferred Mortgage Bonds (Prior Lien 
Four and One-Half Per Cent Fifty 
Yea- Sinking Fund Redeemable Gold 
Bonds). This guaranty represents 
about 60 per cent of the total indebted- 
ness. It is figured that the obligations 
of the system emanating from its coñ- 
solicated debt and not paid up to De- 
cember 31, 1935 amounted to approx- 
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‘imately $324,000,000, which ‘at the ac- 

tual rate of exchange (3.60x1) runs in- 
to the respectable sum of 1,166,400,000 
pesos. The year 1934 produced the 
highest net operating revenues in the 
history of the systern (24,608,000.52 
pesos). The fixed burdens of’ the 
system ran up to 24,799,931.84 pesos. 
After paying all operating and fixed 
expenses, there’was a balance of 191,- 
931.32 pesos. 

The official report No. 28 for the 
year 1935 is not yet out. However, 
we have been able to obtain the figures 
which appear in this paper from au- 
thorized sources. It is figured today 
that the debt of the National Lines 
runs higher than the value of the prop- 
erties. 
in the hands of a receiver, as has been 
suggested several times, the bond- 
holders would receive a very small per- 
centage of their investment, and as the 
Government would be the only bidder, 
it would take a long time to settle. 
Supposing that the operation could be 
carried out at 50 per cent of its actual 
value and that only 550,000,000 pesos 
were to be paid, unless drastic action 
were taken by the Government creat- 
ing a new and heavy tax on the in- 
habitants of the country, it would take 
more than a century to liquidate a 
debt of this magnitude, without taking 
into consideration the interest on the 
unpaid balance. The problem of the 
National Railways of Mexico, in its 
financial and labor aspects, is the most 
important problem in the hands of the 
Government. Unfortunately no seri- 
ous effort has been made to find a solu- 
tion to it, and only a limited number 
of capable people know anything 
about it. 


Unrar COMPETITION. 
The directors of the railways in 


Mexico have been complaining bitterly . 


of the unfair competition by the pas- 


Should the system be placed 
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senger and freight trucks using the na- 
tional and state highways. But if we 
are to speak frankly, the railroads 
themselves are greatly to blame, be- 
cause when the problem first appeared 
they did nothing to control the situa- 
tion; although it is a fact that they 
endeavored to install fast and eco- 
nomical passenger and express services, 
but the labor unions made it impossi- 
ble for them, as they demanded that a 
full crew be operated with every rail 
motor car in service. 

The railroad companies could have 
established bus lines operating prin- 
cipally on the parallel highways. They 
had an organization prepared to 
handle passengers and freight; they 
had more capital and more prestige 
than their competitors, and the public 
would no doubt have preferred to 
travel and ship goods with a subsidiary 
company of the railroads rather than 
to be exposed to the danger and the in- 
solvency of the individuals who took 
advantage of the railroads’ lack of 
spirit and combativeuness. 

A group of unreliable, insolvent men 
took hold of the situation and made it 
difficult for the railroads to compete 
with carriers who in many instances 
did not even pay a small tax. In a 
statement issued by one of the official 
departments, it is claimed that from 
1925 to 1936 the Federal Government 
has spent 135,340,913.28 pesos in the 
construction of highways. These are 
utilized by the automobiles paying 
only a very small tax, with almost no 
regulation. The Government takes 
care of the maintenance of the way; 
there are no stations en route and there 
is very limited safety; but, on the other 
hand, the motor carriers offer the ad- 
vantage of speed, frequency, and cheap 
rate. 

The National Railways in the last 
years have been successful in fighting 
this unfair competition, and in 1935 
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there was an increase of 20.63 per cent 
as compared with 1934 passenger 
revenues. 

The Federal postal service also 
causes heavy losses to the railways, as 
all parcel shipments are handled free, 
with a loss to the lines of over 200,000 
pesos per year. According to the 
original concessions the railroads were 
only obliged to transport the mails free 
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of charge; but the Government has ex- 
tended this franchise to all packages 
moving through the post. A number 
of express cars are destined exclusively 
to postal service.* 


* Dexailed information on any of the topics 
dealt with in this article can be found in my 
book La Situacion Financiera de los Ferro- 
carrile: Nacionales de Mexico con Relación al 
Trabazo, published in 1935, 


Alfredo B. Cuéllar, Licenciaao en Economia, is 
professor of the superior course 7+ political economy 
in the School of Law, and professor of economics of 
transportation in the School of Economics, National 
University of Mewico. He is a member of the 
Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics, the 
National Society of Science ant Letters, the Na- 
tional Syndicate of Economists, and the Society of 
the Military College. He is author of “The Steel 
Industry in Mexico” (1933); “Cemmerce in Mexico 
in Pre-Cortesian Times” (1934); and “La Situacion 
Financiera de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
con Relación al Trabajo” (1935). 
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Suarrman, I. L. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Part IO, Vol. B. Pp. 
xiv, 833. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1936. $5.00. 

The present volume is the fourth in the 
series that Professor Sharfman is writing 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. As initially planned, the work was 
to include but four volumes. The first 
two volumes, both of which were published 
in 1931, dealt respectively with the legis- 
lative basis of the Commission’s authority 
and with the scope of the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. The third volume was to have 
covered the Commission’s activities con- 
cerning railroad valuation, organization, 
and finance, and rate control; but it was 
found thatthe satisfactory treatment of 
the third general division of the work re- 
quired two volumes; accordingly Part 
Three, Volume A, which is a book of over 
600 large pages, deals with valuation, or- 
ganization, and finance, while the subject 
of rate control by the Commission is dis- 
cussed in Volume B, which totals about 850 
pages. Volume A was published in 1985 
and was reviewed in the September 1935 
issue of THE ANNALS. 

The discussion of the character of the 
Commission’s activities in the regulation 
of railroad rates is divided into two general 
parts, one dealing with “the rate level,” 
the other with “the rate structure,” about 
two fifths of the volume: being devoted to 
the former subject and three fifths to the 
latter. After considering the “problem, of 
rate reasonableness” and the “early emer- 
gence of guiding considerations,” the author 
takes up in turn the rate advance cases of 
1910, 1914, 1915, and 1917, after which 
follows an account of the important general 
rate cases and investigations that were con- 
cerned with the execution of the rule of 
ratemaking that was in force from its 
adoption in the Transportation Act of 1920 
until its repeal by the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act of 1933. The require- 
ments of the Act of 1920 as to the recapture 
of excess earning, and the interpretation 
given the requirement by the Commission 


and the Supreme Court are duly considered; 
and an account is given of the Commission’s 
policy as regards the division of through 
rates among participating carriers. 

The regulatory policies followed by the 
Commission in developing, or guiding the 
evolution of, the present railroad rate struc- 
ture as a whole are discussed in detail, the 
discussion dealing in turn with the logical 
divisions of the subject, with personal dis- 
criminations, with the basic factors deter- 
mining the reasonableness of rates, with the 
proper adjustment of rates among different 
commodities, and with the consideration 
that may justly be given to relative lengths 
of haul and to commercial factors in decid- 
ing upon the reasonable adjustment of rates. 

The author’s method of treatment through- 
out is to explain the action taken or policy 
adopted by the Commission in connection 
with the questions discussed, the cases de- 
cided, and the investigations made; and to 
append, in footnotes, quotations from the 
actual language used by the Commission. 
The volumes thus become a compendium 
of the Commission’s views upon the many 
problems which it has had to solve in its 
long experience. The comprehensive table 
of cases included in each volume and the ex- 
ceptionally complete index enable the stu- 
dent of any phase of the Federal regulation 
of railroads to obtain the information he 
may be seeking. 

Dr. Sharfman’s yolumes are more than a 
compilation, classification, and analysis of 
information concerning the Commission’s 
activities in administering the series of laws 
now comprised within the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as amended to date. The vol- 
umes constitute a treatise in which the 
author passes upon the merits of the policies 
that have been adopted by the Commission. 
The judgment of one so fully informed as 
the author is, although not always accepted, 
should be helpful to those legislators and 
commissioners who may be responsible for 
the future regulation of railroads and other 
carriers. 

Emory R. JOHNSON 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Dmocr, Marsnau E. Developing Amer- 
ica’s Waterways. Pp.xv,128. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Dimock undertakes in this volume to 
make an efficiency audit of the results of 
the Federal Government’s ownership and 
operation of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration. The work upon which the mono- 
graph is based was done upon the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of War through studies 
and interviews with War Department 
officials and officers of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation principally in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Mem- 
phis, and New Orleans. 

Upon the basis of his study of the affairs 
of the Corporation from within, Dr. Dimock 
reaches certain conclusions with respect 
to the economy of inland waterway trans- 
portation and its administration by the 
Federal Government, and he makes recom- 
mendations for the administrative reorgan- 
ization of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and for the improvement of the effi- 
ciency and economy of the operation. 

It is obviously impossible to appraise 
critically the results of Dr. Dimock’s in- 
vestigation. Certain comments and con- 
clusions may, however, be mentioned. He 
finds, among other things, that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation has not spent all 
of the $15,000,000 appropriated for its use 
by Congress. Of this amount, $3,000,000 
remains unexpended. Incommenting upon 
the fact that the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration could have had larger:appropriations 
from Congress had it wished to receive 
them, Dr. Dimock states: “We must not 
confuse prudence and self-restraint with 


efficiency and businegs management. The 


former is taken for granted and the latter 
is to be demanded in the operation of a 
public corporation.” He concludes that 
“the fostering of an improvement of trans- 
portation on the inland waterways has been 
a sound policy of the United States,” al- 
though it is difficult to understand how so 
broad a conclusion can be reached upon the 
basis of the data which are treated in the 
survey. 

The conclusion is reached also that “the 
best interests of the country require the 
most efficient. and economical development 
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of all Sorms of transportation which add 
to the =conomy of transporting freight and 
passenzers and which.can be integrated into 
a codrc_nated transportation system for the 
country as a whole.” This is a generaliza- 
tion in which the present reviewer concurs, 
thougk he does not agree that the author 
has demonstrated in his study that “the 
cost oi inland waterway transportation is 
patent.y less than that of the overcapital- 
ized azd overbuilt railroads.” It is not 
shown in the present study—to this re- 
viewer s satisfaction, at least, who holds 
no brie for either the railways or the water- 
ways—zither that the costs of inland water- 
way trensportation, all factors of cost con- 
siderec, are “patently” lower than the costs 
of trarsportation via railroad, or that the 
railroads are “overbuilt” and “‘overcapital- 
ized.” More data upon the costs of all 
forms <f transportation under varying con- 
ditions of use than are developed by Dr. 
Dimoct’s study are needed to support these 
conclusions. 

If tk costs of trarisportation via inland 
watervays are “patently” less than costs 
by rail, as Dr. Dimock states, it is difficult 
to recoacile with the conclusions reached by 
the author in the statement that the Inland 
Water~ays Corporation should not be re- 
quired<o carry all of the costs imposed upon 
railwars. He states that the Corporation 
should be required to aim at a 3 per cent 
return upon capital investment, and that 
sums equal to the amount it would be re- 
quired to pay as a private corporation be 
set asice upon its books. He recommends 
also tat the use of the franking privilege 
be discontinued, that rent be paid for office 
space, and regular telephone and telegraph 
charges be paid. The present reviewer 
agrees that these cost ‘factors certainly 
should be met, and further that all trans- 
portaton agencies should be placed upon 
comparable bases of cost, as they would be 
under private ownership and operation, 
includag capital charges, operating ex- 
penses, and tax items. If then govern- 
mental subsidy is required by any type of 
carrier deemed necessary in the public 
interesz, such subsidies should be paid as 
Congress deems it wise and expedient in the 
public: interest to pay. The author rec- 
omme=ds that inland waterway transpor- 
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tation should not be regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission but by a De- 
partment of Transportation assisted in its 
technical and quasi-judicial duties by that 
Commission. He recommends also the 
creation of public corporations for the rail- 
road and trucking groups. From both of 
these recommendations the present re- 
viewer would dissent, upon the ground that 
the author has not provided in the present 
study the basis for these conclusions. 

Dr. Dimock has made a significant con- 
tribution to the controversial literature in 
the field of transportation economics and 
public administration. In the first place, 
the study of the affairs of a public corpora- 
tion by a neutral scholar has produced a 
fund of valuable data and critical appraisal 
of the data. Secondly, Dr. Dimock’s con- 
clusions and recommendations contain 
many valuable suggestions, even though 
there be those who cannot, upon the basis 
of the evidence submitted, accept all of 
them. Some there will be, for various 
reasons including preconceived prejudice, 
who will accept few if any of them. 

Studies like this are needed not only to 
develop facts but to stimulate enlightened 
and dispassionate criticism and honest 
differences of opinion which are necessary 
to sound progress in transportation econom- 
ics and public: policy. The present re- 
viewer reserves the right to disagree with 
some of the writer’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations, but he will assent to the right 
of Dr. Dimock to make them, and to their 
consideration. 

G. Lioyp Witsow 

University of Pennsylvania 


Prrersen, Emor. A Market Analysis 
of the Denver Wholesale Trade Territory. 
Pp. xiv, 188. Boulder: University of 
Colorado, 1936. $2.25, 


We are already indebted to the University 
of Colorado for several excellent studies of 
Rocky Mountain trade areas. Dean Peter- 
sen’s analysis of the Denver wholesale trade 
area enlarges the indebtedness. 

The objectives of the volume are: (1) to 
indicate and explain the factors that must 
be considered in analyzing a wholesale mar- 
ket, (2) to analyze the Denver wholesale 
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market, and (3) to formulate a plan of 
market analysis the outlines of which 
should be applicable to the scientific study 
of a wholesale market, and hence of use in 
its development, either on a broad basis 
or within the limits of a single line of mer- 
chandise. It is evident that the author is 
as much interested in developing methods 
and techniques as he is in the resulting data 
and findings. 

The analysis starts with the determina- 
tion of the boundaries of the wholesale 
trade territory. Next the population with- 
in the area is studied—its size, density, 
racial characteristics, occupations, and in- 
comes. Then the Denver wholesale terri- 
tory is broken down into some twenty 
“commercial sub-areas.” This affords “ap- 
propriate, wieldy units of like character- 
istics, . . . makes it possible for the dis- 
tributor to locate profitable local markets 
within the area, ... and sales policies 
may be more readily adapted to existing 
local conditions.” The fourth step em- 
braces a study of the transportation setup 
as it affects market accessibility and costs. 
Finally, “trade requirements,” i.e., the buy- 
ing habits and requirements of the retailers 
in the area, are determined. 

Employing this procedure, Dean Petersen 
collects a wealth of data, puts them into 
concise and easily digested form, and builds 
a realistic and useful picture of the Denver 
wholesale trade territory. So effective i is 
his exposition that when the reader lays 
the book down he feels as if he liad “trav- 
eled the territory for years.” 

There is considerable reason to doubt 
whether the independent studies on retail 
shopping areas, consumer trading areas, 
wholesale grocery trade areas, and so 
forth, offer much assistance in determining 
the Denver wholesale trade territory. In 
all wholesale trade territory studies, .more 
attention should be paid to actual sources 
of merchandise purchases by retailers and 
actual selling areas of wholesalers. And 
qualifications and exceptions respecting 
the boundaries of such territories, in the 
light of the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding individual commodities, deserve 
greater emphasis than has been generally 
given them. In these respects, however, 
there is much less reason for criticism of 
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Dean Petersen’s study than of similar 
investigations. 
Rares F. BREYER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wuitnry, Apert W. (Ed.). Man and 
the Motor Car. Pp. xvi, 256. New 
York: National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 1936. $1.00. 
There is a lot of talk these days about 

relating education to living. Man and the 
Motor Car is the sort of unbookish textbook 
that makes the talk real. As the reader 
goes through its short and simple pages he 
has two surprises: one, that there is so much 
to be known about this doubtful modern 
blessing, and he wonders why no one ever 
before thought of putting the important 
main facts about the automobile between 
one set of covers; two, he is surprised to find 
how much he knows about the motor car 
that isn’t so. This book will be a very 
blessing to omniscient high school teachers 
and fathers. 

There is little that is stiff or school- 
teacherish about the simply written and 
carefully organized chapters on the history 
and ‘the construction of the automobile. 
This second is not the easiest thing to do, 
and it is very well done. For the first time, 
this reviewer knows something definite 
about the differential and the universal 
joint. There are chapters on the driver, 
conceived by the authors to be the center 
of the accident problem, which for the first 
time bring together the results of the valu- 
able researches of the Travelers and other 
agencies. The bulk of the volume, follow- 
ing this thesis, is in fact devoted to the art 
of driving, the ramifications of which re- 
mind one of the surprise of that oft-quoted 
character in one of Moliére’s comedies who 
discovered’ that ‘all his life he had been 
speaking prose. Once more is retold the 
sorry, shabby story of America’s ghastly 
automobile traffic slaughter, literally, as 
Travelers puts it, worse than war. 

Can we stop it? Chapter XII says 
“it. can be done,” and I heartily wish it 
were as hopeful as the soaring millennial 
tone of the final chapter implies. The 
formula for automobile accident prevention 
runs: education, engineering, and enforce- 
ment, and right now it seems we must 
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retreat once again for our real hope to that 
old betrampled trench called education. 
The saving grace of this recommendation 
to ducate is that it is directed to the 
young, who are still flexible enough to 
learm. In any event, the educational ap- 
prosch is forced on the insurance carrier 
beczuse, unlike the case of the industrial 
ace dent and other industrial risks, its con- 
trol over physical operating conditions is 
ver; small. Also unlike many of these 
risks, the average premium is small, and it 
is amply impossible economically for the 
insurance carrier to spend a lot of preven- 
tior time and money on the individual 
policyholder. 

-2ally a splendid job. Sometimes teacher 
turms sententious: ‘“This is not the age of 
resiznation; we do not have to submit to 
evils today; we can conquer them.” Re- 
micds you of high school commencement 
night. Sometimes in his zeal he claims too 
much: “In reality there is no such thing 
as =n automobile accident.” The motor 
car manufacturer, I consider, comes off 
muzh too easily on his positive and negative 
responsibility for automobile accidents. 
The hot potato of compulsory insurance 
anc financial responsibility is gingerly han- 
dled, and I do not agree that “these [latter] 
law= are primarily designed to encourage 
the carrying of insurance.” I always 
uncerstood they were to prevent accidents 
by tareatening compulsory insurance. But 
theze are trifles; to overbalance them, there 
is wo recommendation to scare folks to 
death with yellow-journal accident pic- 
tures; and be sure to read the section on 
one-arm driving, a model of understate- 
ment. Such a driver, it seems, “cannot 
react quickly to trouble.” 

Tae book has many illustrations, ques- 
tiors for each chapter, and a select bibliog- 
rap—y. 

C. A. Kure 

University of Pennsylvania 


Buass, Eveumwe M. Toward Social Se- 
cxrity: An Explanation of the Social 
Security Act and a Survey of the Larger 
[ssues. Pp. xiii, 269. New York: Whit- 
tesey House—McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1936. $2.00. 


Frofessor Burns need not apologize for 
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her little book on social security for the non- 
technical reader. This kind of reader will 
be grateful; but the professional will not 
have read ten pages before he discovers 
that the book is for him too. More easily 
than he suspects, he is likely to get himself 
bogged up in the endless evanescent minu- 
tie of his specialty so that he loses sight 
of the constant need for stating principles 
and referring his and everyone else’s ideas 
to those principles. 

Professor Burns starts with a frame of 
reference—economic principles—and on 
the basis of these principles suggests, after 
the inevitable clearing away of details, her 
answers to two fundamental economic ques- 
tions. How will the gains and losses inci- 
dental to the Federal social security law be 
distributed among different social classes? 
What will be the probable effect of the law 
upon the present economic order? It is 
a simple and an immensely stimulating ap- 
proach, all the more stimulating because 
most of the impetus for social security 
` comes from persons unable or unwilling to 
come down to economic brass tacks. It is 
a fact that the principal stimulus—witness 
unemployment insurance as a device to 
meet depressional unemployment—to social 
legislation is emotional. Perhaps it is 
asking too much to expect men to be reason- 
able in making laws. But that is no argu- 
ment why we should not consider reason- 
ably the results and the implications of our 
non-reasonable acts. 

There is no single and no simple answer 
to either of these questions. It is the pur- 
pose of this book, by inference and direct 
statement, to say so. For example, the 
answer to the first question depends on the 
risk insured, how the recognized costs of 
insurance are raised, and whether we recog- 
nize all the costs. Old age annuities are 
supposed to be “self-sustaining” because 
on paper the Federal treasury is not re- 
sponsible for direct contribution. But 
even assuming this is so—and that is a 
very broad assumption—who will really 
bear the burden of the direct taxes? Direct 
Federal grants may be financed from many 
sources, including the workers themselves. 
Even apart from this, in the long run the 
greatest burden will fall on the workers and 
not the employers, although on paper they 
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share equally, because employers will under 
a Federal uniform tax be encouraged to 
raise prices, because workers are consumers, 
and because in any event the latter may 
suffer direct pay reduction. In turn, there 
are important differences in the relative 
financial burden among the workers them- 
selves. ‘The act places upon the shoulders 
of workers who are now young the burden 
arising from our failure to set up an annuity 
plan many years ago.” In brief, we have 
made the old age annuity system self-sus- 
taining because it will.enable us for some 
time to evade the issue of who really is to 
pay the old age bill. We are not facing the 
issue any more now than before passage 
of the Federal act. Unfortunately, the 
financial, social and economic results are 
not only negative. Unless the old age 
annuities section is drastically changed, 
we shall have created as great problems 
as we have pretended to solve. 

The second question is posed with the 
same clarity as the first: How much social 
security are we willing to afford? The 
reverse of this is, How much rugged individ- 
ualism are we willing to give up? Clearly 
we can have the absolute of neither or the 
utter elimination of both. It is fatuous 
to urge against unemployment insurance 
that it stiffens wage rates. It is equally 
fatuous to argue that unemployment in- 
surance benefits will have no effect on the 
worker’s resistance to reduced wages and 
standards. The very purpose of the benefit 
is to enable the worker to maintain stand- 
ards for a prescribed period, and it is largely 
a matter of expediency how long that period 
shall be. One of the most interesting il- 
lustrations in the book of the bracing effect 
of general ideas on special questions comes 
in the chapter on “Economic Security versus 
It should not 
need saying, but the simple fact is that men 
not only are able to live social and eco- 
nomic paradoxes, but they never even notice 
them. Most of the criticisms aimed at the 
narrow protection under the Social Security 
Act are the very result of the attempts of 
its framers to influence the existing order 
as lightly as possible. If work relief is use- 
ful, business men criticize it, because it 
competes with private capital; if it is use- 
less, they call it boondoggling. They com- 
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plain because insurance benefits are small 
and short in duration. They would com- 
plain more if benefits approached usual 
wages and lasted indefinitely. 

Finally, there are three chapters on ad- 
ministration, constitutionality, and general 
appraisal. The. first of these is as in- 
vigorating as any in the book, although I 


think the author simplifies considerably . 


the ‘difficulties of unemployment adminis- 
tration by the Federal Government. She 
believes the grant-in-aid the most practica- 
ble method of financing, but admits the 
objections to it. The Supreme Court may 

_ once again prove its title to the rank of 
statesmen provided it thinks it is sure of 
what the people think. What the people 
think on this subject is anybody’s guess. 
Professor Burns fears they will base their 
thinking on the new taxes which precede 
by years the first contractual benefits. 

As for the appraisal, it is implicit in the 
title. The millennium is not here, but “my 
conviction is that reforms are not unworthy 
of. support merely because they are in- 
complete.” 

C. A, Kurre 

University of Pennsylvania 


Doveras, Pavu H. Social Seeurity in the 
United States. Pp. 384. New York: 
Whittlesey House—McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1936. $3.00. 


When the objectives of social movements 
come to be embodied in legislation, the 
results are usually disappointing to the par- 
ticipants in the movements. The Federal 
Social Security Act is no exception to the 
rule, The act has been criticized and de- 
nounced by many of the leading advocates 
of social insurance. One of the most prom- 
inent of these has even joined hands with 
an employers’ association long noted for its 
opposition to any kind of social security 
legislation. 

Professor Douglas, although alive to the 
weaknesses of the act, nevertheless hails it 
as “a decided step forward and a worthy 
effort to protect [and] better the lives of 
the wage-earners and salaried employees.” 
He regards it “as merely a first step which 
must be followed by others”; and he rec- 
ommends changes to strengthen its weak- 
nesses and to fill the gaps where it is “strik- 
ingly incomplete.” But even the sug- 
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geszed changes and additions may well 
prove disappointing to those who have de- 
nounced the act; for they are in the main 
prartical recommendations for improve- 
mezts that Congress and state legislatures 
might be induced to accept. There is no 
attempt to formulate an ideally desirable 
sch=me of social security. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted 
to presenting a clear analysis and a critical 
appraisal of the Social Security Act. This 
is preceded by a discussion of the problems 
befzre the President’s Committee on Eco- 
noric Security, which drafted the law, 
anc a detailed account of the legislative 
hisfory of the act in its course through the 
committees and houses of Congress. The 
analysis is followed by a description of the 
steps taken by the states in 1935 to conform 
to the Federal legislation, and in this con- 
nection the author’s recommendations for 
improved state old age and unemployment 
insurance laws are presented. A chapter on 
“some needed next steps” advocates early 
inckasion of provisions for health insurance 
in the social security legislation, and con- 
tairs the other suggestions for strengthen- 
ing the Federal law, the most important 
of which are concerned with matters of 
adinistration and with the apportion- 
ment of the burden of taxation for the 
support of social security. There is a brief 
but stimulating concluding chapter on the 
constitutional prospects of the legislation. 

The Federal Social Security Act contains 
eleven different titles and deals with about 
as many different subjects. Its structure 
is Sewilderingly complex. For constitu- 
tioral reasons its revenue-raising provisions * 
anc payment of benefits are in effect made 
separate taxation and appropriation laws. 
There are both Federal’ subsidies to the 
states and tax offsets to employers in 
states whose legislatures adopt unemploy- 
meat insurance laws. Mere reading of the 
act does not make it plain. One has 
to =e expert to understand it. Professor 
Dozglas’ book unravels the mysteries in it 
anc makes plain its various provisions. 
Altaough the work shows evidence of being 
hurriedly written, it is a very useful hand- 
bock for all who wish to inform themselves 
on social security in the United States. 

- W. M. LEISERSON 
Antioch College 
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Apams, Arruur B. National Economic 
Security. Pp. 827. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1986. $2.50. 


This is a curious book. It deals with 
economic security only in the general sense 
in which any economic textbook may be 
said to deal with the subject. It has a 
chapter on personal economic security and 
another on what we have come to call social 
security; but the treatment is no different 
from that contained in many texts on 
principles of economics. The work is con- 
cerned mainly with the problems of the 
depression and with the New Deal policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration looking 
toward recovery and reform. The events 
of the depression are described and the 
New Deal policies evaluated in the light 
of economic principles, with the author as 
arbiter of what is sound or unsound in the 
way of theory and policy. 

In the preface the reader is told “if you 
individually do not agree with the conclu- 
sions in this book, you should have de- 
fensible reasons for disagreement with them. 
We, as intelligent citizens, should have 
well-grounded opinions concerning the 
methods of handling our pressing national 
economic problems.” Evidently the au- 
thor is addressing himself to undergraduates 
and to the lay public untrained in economic 
thinking. For these it is a valuable book, 
much superior to the ordinary text on 
economic problems. 

Although maintaining a thesis, the book 
is not closely reasoned. More than half 
the nineteen chapters are devoted to sum- 
marizing the New Deal legislation. Most 
of the cther chapters attempt to explain 
the depression in terms of failure to provide 
the mass of the population with enough 
purchasing power to keep the industrial 
system operating. In brief the thesis is: 
“Capitalism is not dead and should not 
die. . . . The nation cannot depend on the 
laissez faire policy to control the operation 
of our industrial system to the best interest 
of all the people. . . . The nation cannot 
achieve permanent prosperity for all unless 
our government is able to formulate and put 
policies which will remedy glaring defects 
in the operation of our industrial system.” 
This, however, is largely assumed rather 
than proved. But valuable data in sup- 
port of the author’s views are compiled in a 
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series of appendices and effectively used in 
the text. 

These views are in general sympathy 
with the New Deal, but Roosevelt’s mone- 
tary measures are severely criticized. Ap- 
parently more conservative than the Roose- 
velt Administration in matters of money, 
banking, and credit, the author swings 
farther to the left in most other respects. 
A rather naïve belief in the efficacy of re- 
ducing hours of labor as a means of abolish- 
ing unemployment is repeatedly asserted. 
In the main, the “regulatory policies” ad- 
vocated reflect the views of the left wing of 
the New Dealers and of the popular support 
that is behind the President. 

W. M. LEISERSON 

Antioch College 


Suarrner, F. I. The Problem of Invest- 
ment. Pp. viii, 357. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936. $3.00. 


According to the author of this work the 
problem of investment is more complex 
and intricate than most investors believe 
it to be. The average investor is likely to 
think of an investment as a loan of some 
type, for which he will receive interest 
periodically until a maturity date, at which 
time the principal is to be returned intact. 
He automatically assumes that the element 
of risk is negligible. 

Such an investment may have been pos- 
sible once, but today every investment in- 
volves risks, many of which are hidden and 
are of recent origin. The fact that the in- 
vestor is not aware of their existence does 
not indicate their absence. The gigantic 
size of most corporations, for example, 
makes it necessary for the investor to con- 
tent himself with brief summary reports and 
long-range information about the concerns 
in which he has invested. 

If the investor is a stockholder, he is, 
in theory, an owner of the corporation. 
Yet the various legal devices of non-voting 
stock and the like deprive him of any con- 
trol over the things which he is supposed to 
own. Quite often he does not even have 
the right to maintain his proportional 
ownership, since a clause in the corporate 
charter probably permits his directors to 
issue new shares whenever and to whomever 
they choose. Under such circumstances 
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the investor is at the complete mercy of 
the corporate managers. 

If the investor is a bondholder, he no 
doubt feels himself to be in a more secure 
position than the stockholder, due to his 
mortgage claim against the assets of the 
corporations. The security which this 
gives him is mostly an illusion. It is true, 
of course, that a mortgage once vested the 
title of the mortgaged property in the 
lender, and reserved for the borrower the 
right of possession and redemption. In 
case the borrower failed to fulfill his obliga- 
tions, the lender owned the property. But 
legal interpretation has altered this situa- 
tion. Cases can be found today in which 
first mortgage bondholders have been en- 
joined from exercising their rights to fore- 
close, on the ground that such a foreclosure 
would work a hardship upon another class 
of investors. Even when the courts are not 
inclined to adopt this viewpoint, bond- 
holders are often deprived of remedial 
measures by some special clause hidden 
in the mortgage agreement. These agree- 
ments are written by the corporation’s own 
lawyers, are often two hundred pages or 
more in length, written in legal phraseology, 
and deposited in inaccessible places to pre- 
vent prospective investors from reading 
them. The plight of the bondholders is 
made still worse by the ease of throwing 
the corporation into a friendly Federal re- 
ceivership when it wishes to avoid the ful- 
fillment of some of its promises. 

In addition to these risks, the investor 
in both bonds and stocks is forced to as- 
sume the risks originating from the business 
cycle. 

The conclusion would seem to be that the 
personal judgment of the average investor 
is not adequate to cope with the problem of 
investment. This brings up the matter 
of how best to protect him. Several possi- 
bilities are listed, among them being the 
following: (1) enforced uniform accounting, 
(2) concentration of investors’ voting rights 
in trustees, (3) investment trusts, (4) in- 
vestment counsel houses, and (5) minority 
representation on boards of directors. The 
Securities Acts of 1983 and the Securities 
Exchange Act, if wisely administered, will 
help the investor much. Some improve- 
ment will result also if the courts adopt the 
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doct=ine of trusteeship—that is, that pow- 
ers canted the management are to be re- 
gard=d as powers exercised in trust for the 
beneHt of the owners. 

TE- book is thought-provoking and should 
prov= valuable to investors who have not 
kept themselves fully informed as to the 
most recent developments in the field of 
finaree. 

Wixrorp J. Erreman 

Albion College 


ROCZESTER, Anna. Rulers of America: A 
St.dy of Finance Capital. Pp. 367. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1936. $3.50. 

Here is a book which will be received 
with joy by the left-wingers, and greeted 
with anathemas by the staunch defenders 
of tke capitalistic economy. Miss Roches- 
ter, formerly one of the editors of the World 
Tomorrow, who has been on the staff of the 
Labar Research Association since 1928, has 
amazsed a mountain of material to show 
who the rulers of America really are. One 
may not altogether agree with her inter- 
pretstions, but at least the financial mon- 
archs of the United States and the extent 
of tk2ir control are spread before the reader 
in a most convincing manner. 

Far those who have been reading the 
liter=ture of the last few years on the sub- 
ject of concentration, use, and abuse of 
weatth and economic power in the United 
States, these pages will contain, in the main, 
notkng new. But there has been an 
enormous amount of research in collecting 
the data, weaving it together into a con- 
sistent pattern, following up the subtle and 
half-nidden clues, and reducing the story 
to the essential facts. I know of no other 
book which contains so much similarly 
valuable: material in three hundred and 
fort pages of text and appendices. 

Lzoking over the empires of the Mor- 
gans. the Rockefellers, the Mellons, and 
othe- financial titans, Miss Rochester asks: 
“WA power pass from the financial rulers 
thrcigh their inner collapse?” 

Adopting the Marxian thesis that capital- 
ism contains within itself the seeds of its 
own decay, she points out that while the 
Horse of Morgan and its allies, for ex- 
amp.e, “are directly or indirectly linked 
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with banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
utilities and miscellaneous industrial cor- 
porations representing at least one fourth 
of the corporate wealth of the United 
States,” proving the enormous concentra- 
tion of economic power, nevertheless a 
study of the industries in which the Morgan 
influence is strong “shows that this power 
does not prevent inner competition and 
chaotic development of productive capac- 
ity.” Moreover, these financial groups are 
“forever battling for power among them- 
selves.” 

Since the economic structure of capital- 
ism is decaying, “its historic function is com- 
pleted.” All that remains is for the class- 
conscious workers and those from other 
classes who “understand the historic func- 
tion of the working class” to organize and 
dislodge the financial rulers from their Wall 
Street thrones. While the stage in America 
is not quite set for the overthrow of capital- 
ism, present trends “foreshadow” a revolu- 
tion at “some future date.” The outcome 
of that crisis will determine the future of 
world history for many years to come. 

It should be pointed out that in a field 
of inquiry into finance capital it is very 
difficult to trace through a “spider web 
chart” the actual or potential control of a 
banking house such as that of Morgan, for 
instance. Because a partner of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan is on the board of directors of a 
certain corporation may mean something or 
practically nothing as far as directing the 
affairs of the corporation is concerned. 
Miss Rochester herself realizes the difficul- 


ties in accurately appraising this type of 
situation from the outside, but neverthe- 


less at times she relies upon this kind of data 
to reénforce her thesis. 

In measuring the influence of the bankers 
and particularly the House of Morgan in 
the decision of the United States to enter 
the World War on the side of the Allies, 
Miss Rochester is very fair. She recog- 
nizes the enormous influence that their op- 
erations exerted in the making of that 
decision, but says, “As yet there seems to 
be no published record of direct pressure 
brought by the Morgan partners to hasten 
a declaration of war.” (Italics mine.) 

Since the author has adopted the Marx- 
ian thesis of the historic function of the 
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working class, the downfall of capitalism, 
and so forth, one can only say, from the 
point of view of the social sciences, that 
this is only a theory and must be recognized 
as such. She is, of course, entitled to her 
interpretation, but whether this is sound 
remainsto be proved. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call it a hypothesis. At 
the present state of the social sciences it is 
impossible to make predictions that have 
the same validity as those in the world of 
the natural sciences. Historically, capital- 
ism has undergone many marked changes. 
Just now it is having a hard time. Perhaps 
it has come to the end of its days and its 
death knell has been sounded. Whether 
the decks are now being cleared for a 
régime of fascism, followed by socialism 
or communism, is in the lap of the gods. 
Some day we shall know whose predictions 
were correct. 
Ray H. Asrams 
University of Pennsylvania 


FANFANI, AMINTORE. Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism and Capitalism. Pp. v, 224. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1935. $2.00. 


In Dr. Fanfani’s book we have still an- 
other contribution to the already volumi- 
nous literature on the relation between re- 
ligion and capitalism. It is written in essay 
rather than monographic form, and as far 
as I can see, though at many points a very 
good exposition, does not make any strik- 
ingly original contribution to the interpre- 
tations already known. 

In the well-known controversy between 
Max Weber and his critics it takes some- 
thing of a middle ground, leaning rather to- 
ward the critics. This is first evident in the 
concept of capitalism with which Dr. Fan- 
fani works. He makes a useful distinction 
between complete emancipation from ethi- 
cal control in business activities and the 
capitalistic type which, while it retains 
limitation in acquisition to “lawful means,” 
removes all limits on the ethically desirable 
extent of acquisition. On the other hand 
the subordination of gain to ethical ends 
in this latter sense was characteristic of the 
“pre-capitalistic” mentality. Starting with 
this concept the author demonstrates en- 
tirely successfully, it seems to the reviewer, 
that Catholic ethics is and always has been 
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essentially anti-capitalistic. His treatment 
of this question is excellent. 

Dr. Fanfani’s treatment of Protestantism 
is far less satisfactory. As against H. M. 
Robertson, he maintains that its predomi- 
nant influence has been favorable to capi- 
talism, though not so immediately as some 
have maintained. He will not accept 
Robertson’s thesis that in relation to Chris- 
tianity capitalism has advanced only by 
“concession.” But while his distinction 
between the Protestant and the Catholic 
influences seems to me correct, it is not 
altogether for the right reasons. The initial 
trouble goes back to the concept of capital- 
ism itself, which misses what Weber called 
the “ascetic” element. It is not merely a 
matter of removal of ethical limitations, 
but also the imposition of positive ethical 
obligations. The author also misses the 
wider background in which the acquisitive 
aspect of the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
“calling” must be placed if it is to be prop- 
erly understood. 

The result is that the Protestant influence 
is interpreted as primarily a matter of 
“secularization” of the Catholic position. 
It involves loss of the “transcendental” 
anchoring of the motivation for worldly 
activity. In putting forward this thesis it 
does not seem to me that Dr. Fanfani has 
at all satisfactorily met Weber’s arguments 
that the Protestant influence was precisely 
so important a positive drive to rational 
worldly activities, because it was the out- 
come of a transcendental religion, having 
an intensity which no worldly hedonism 
could ever have produced. 

Tatcorr Parsons 

Harvard University 


Rosey, Rares (Ed.). The Monetary Prob- 
lem, Gold and Silver: Final Report of the 
Royal Commission, 1888. Pp. xxviii, 
869. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1986. $3.50. 

The labors of the “Gold and Silver Com- 
mission” of 1888 have been generally re- 
garded as important for the development of 
monetary theory, not primarily because of 
the nature of the results embodied in the 
Commission’s Final Report, which is here- 
with reprinted, but rather because of the 
testimony of Alfred Marshall before the 
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Commission. A re-reading of the report 
itself hardly leads one to reverse this judg- 
ment—certainly not to the point of justify- 
ing a ranking of the report on a par with its 
famoms predecessor, the Bullion Report 
of 1€10: Yet the reprint of the report 
whick is now made available is to be wel- 
come= for several reasons. 

Of -hese, the one most stressed by the 
editor is the fact that “the public is again 
being subjected to the same arguments in 
connection with gold and silver that were 
prevalent in England in the late seventies 
and e=rly eighties” (p. xxvii). Something, 
indeed, is to be said for putting into the 
hands of students of the problem a discus- 
sion hich, by virtue of its dignity of phras- 
ing and the fact that it includes a presenta- 
tion œŒ the minority point of view, provides 
a model of poise and tolerance which much 
of ctcrent discussion would do well to 
emulzte. 

Sinze, however, the “silver question” as 
it prezents itself to-day is obviously different 
in a mmber af important respects from the 
“silver question” that presented itself to 
the Commission of 1888, it would be difi- 
cult to justify a reprinting of the report 
solely on the ground that it may still be re- 
garded as a “tract for the times,” of im- 
medieze and obvious relevance to the pres- 
ent situation. The feeling that one has in 
re-reading the report is rather the one that 
is so often experienced in the reading of 
older monetary literature, namely, that 
there are still opportunities for a suggestive 
rewrit:ng of the history of monetary doc- 
trine, as developed during certain crucial 
periods, by students equipped for the task 
by a close familiarity with the most sophis- 
ticated of recent developments in monetary 
theor:. The significance of falling costs of 
produetion for monetary policy is one such 
problem; the question as to the relationship 
of certain pecuniary phenomena to the de- 
termication of the rate of discount—‘prob- 
ably =he most difficult and obscure [ques- 
tion] 2 all political economy,” in the opin- 
ion of David Barbour (p. 321)—is another. 

No. such contribution to the history of 
monezary theory is attempted in the editor’s 
Introcuction, which is confined to a bare 
summary of facts either well known or avail- 
able in the standard accounts of the mone- 
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tary history of the period. (Some of these 
standard accounts are referred to in the 
footnotes to the Introduction; the basis for 
the selection of certain other of the refer- 
ences there given is by no means entirely 
clear.) The editor has, in fact, carried his 
desire to avoid doing more than present an 
uninterpreted version of the report so far as 
to leave “even typographical errors. . . 
uncorrected” (p. xxvi, n. 98). Some read- 
ers may regard this as an evidence of 
pedantry; others may regard it as an evi- 
dence of sheer laziness; but still others, with 
the present reviewer, will regard the matter 
as of no importance in comparison with the 
fact that we have been presented with a 
conveniently printed and bound version of 
an interesting and historically significant 
document. 
Artaur W. MARGET 
University of Minnesota 


WesterrieLp, Ray B. Our Silver Debacle. 
Pp. vii, 214. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1986. $2.50. 


Whatever objections economists can 
have to Professor Westerfield’s book— 
apart from the virtually inevitable differ- 
ences on minor points of detail—their ob- 
jections certainly cannot be to the sub- 
stance of his argument. It was possible to 
find, among economists, defenders of the 
devaluation of the dollar; it is certainly pos- 
sible to find economists who will defend the 
generally “expansionist” policy of the pres- 
ent administration. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of our silver-buying policy, how- 
ever, that it has proceeded from the start 
without the benefit of blessing by a single 
economist of standing. 

The relative emphasis, moreover, which 
those who disapprove the silver-buying 
policy would give to the various arguments 
that could be adduced against it is substan- 
tially that which Professor Westerfield’s 
account provides. The “inflationary” as- 
pects of the policy are, rightly, minimized 
(pp. 39, 47, 59 f., 98 f.), though the re- 
mote possibilities in this direction over a 
very long period are recognzied (p. 179 ff.). 
It is the utter sordidness of the episode as 
an example of the political power of a 
numerically small pressure group such as 
the silver producers that receives the most 
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emphasis and the most bitter condemna- 
tion (pp. 32, 45, 47 f., 61, 96 f., 197). 

The regrets one has in reading this book 
have to do neither with the substance of the 
argument nor with the distribution of em- 
phasis. They concern, rather, aspects of 
the exposition which are the more to be 
deplored because they are neither strictly 
germane to the argument nor, it is to be 
feared, helpful in gaining as large a measure 
of support as possible for the case which 
Professor Westerfeld argues with such 
vigor. Nothing is gained for the anti- 
silver cause by referring to the New Deal as 
“fascist-minded” (p. 171); and there is no 
good reason for alienating those who, while 
receptive to the arguments against the 
silver-buying policy which Professor Wes- 
terfield advances, would certainly not be 
prepared to accept the author’s sweeping 
condemnation of other aspects of the New 
Deal (e.g., p. 167)—quite apart from the 
question whether the best effect is obtained 
by a style which at times becomes so ex- 
plosive as to require no less than six ex- 
clamation points in rapid succession (p. 
192). These spots on Professor Wester- 
field’s armor would not matter to the pres- 
ent reviewer if he regarded himself as an 
enemy of the author’s cause, It is the 
blemishes of one’s comrades in arms that 
are really distressing—not the weaknesses 
in the armor of one’s enemies. 

ARTHUR W., Marcer 

University of Minnesota 


Hueu-Jonrs, E. M., and E. A. RADICE. 
An American Experiment. Pp. viii, 296. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936. $2.50. 

The opinion of these two English scholars 
is that the New Deal may have failed in 
many respects, but it really deserved suc- 
cess; it might have been even more pro- 
gressive, and less timidly carried out. 
They follow traditional lines in English 
opinion by maintaining that the amending 
of the Constitution cannot much longer be 
postponed, and that the absence of any de- 
tailed plan in 1933, and the inability to en- 
force much of the New Deal legislation, go 
back to the faulty civil service. 

English readers will be enlightened by 


this concise volume. But American readers 
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may suspect that the book will not per- 
suade any foreign country to imitate the 
American experiment. And if this experi- 
ment fails to inspire imitation it is because 
it did not go far enough, and that really 
the New Deal is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to follow Europe in the abolition of 
child labor, the creation of better standards 
of industrial safety and health, and the 
rights of labor. 

The authors believe that President Roose- 
velt made a serious mistake when he did not 
institute a system of national control during 
the banking holiday. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation is merely a subsidy 
to bad banking. The more striking feature 
of the Banking Act of 1935 is its Zailure 
adequately to cotrdinate the financial ac- 
tivities of the various Federal agencies. 
The NRA had failed before the Schechter 
decision made it a legal nullity. The AAA 
is considered more successful, likewise the 
CCC. It is concluded that the net emer- 
gency expenditure of the New Deal will be 
found to be very much less than is com- 
monly thought. With foreign experience 
in mind, the writers suggest that the failure 
to increase direct taxation all rourd has 
been one of the chief defects of the New Deal. 

The authors are careful to inform their 
readers that America is misunderstood be- 
cause she is thought to be homogeneous. 
They are among the first English commen- 
tators to pay enough attention to the 
“frontier.” Both the frontier and the be- 
lief in formulas account for America’s pas- 
sion for social experimentation and the rela- 
tive sterility of so many of her experiments. 

The volume, excellent as it is, might have 
been improved for American readers by 
more comparisons with the English experi- 
ments. It was not what the authors had 
in mind, but we could get better orientation 
if we had an analysis of English public 
opinion with respect to this American 
experiment. 

Ricard H. Hempe. 

University of Pennsylvania 


JENKINSON, SIR ANTHONY. America Came 
My Way. Pp. viii, 312. London: Ar- 
thur Barker, Ltd., 1936. 10/6. 

Sir Anthony’s volume is interesting and 
almost valuable if one skips some of the 
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travel book trivialities. Walter Winchell 
and ihe New Deal command about the 
same number of pages. 

The writer perceives the remarkable 
backwardness of labor organization in the 
United States, and looks with much praise 
and hope to the Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minn2sota. Upton Sinclair reminds him, 
in his EPIC venture, of Dr. Buchman. His 
opinicn is that anti-Semitism is stronger 
here than in England. 

There is not much doubt that Sir An- 
thon} considers American capitalists very 
unenlightened. His verdict is that the 
New Deal is an attempt to improve the 
standards of living of the American people 
as a whole by the best possible use of exist- 
ing economic machinery; but the New Deal- 
ers ware hopelessly naive ever to suppose 
that they could control American Big Busi- 
ness. His conclusion for the future is that 
it will require a labor administration—an 
outcome of a new radical party—to carry 
out the work of the New Deal. 

Ricuarp H. HENDEL 

Unversity of Pennsylvania 


Bevermear, Sr Witiiam. Planning under 
Socialism, and Other Addresses. Pp. 
xiii. 142. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1936. $1.60. 


Sir William carries into this short book of 
brief essays the keen analysis and the en- 
joyakle style which have characterized his 
other writings. The bulk of the book com- 
prises a series of radio talks which offered a 
“tunning report and a commentary” upon 
important economic, social, and political 
events of the year 1935. ‘These deal chiefly 
with unemployment, price control, eco- 
nomie planning, and monetary problems. 

The leading essay, “The Economic Im- 
plications of Planning under Socialism,” 
was the Herbert Spencer lecture delivered 
in the University of Oxford in May 19365. 
Starting from a basic assumption that “the 
object of government is not the power of 
the state but the happiness of the individual 
and zhat the happiness of the individual 
consists largely in the exercise of his own 
judgment in managing his personal affairs,” 
the author describes the functions of a 
free price system as a mechanism controlling 
production. This system has worked far 
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from perfectly because of “three imperfec- 
tions: liabLity to monetary disturbance, 
great inequalities of income, and antago- 
nism between partners in production.” Sir 
William is ‘inclined to think that in some 
degree these are inherent defects of the 
qualities of capitalism.” On the other side 
is the inherent defect of a planned socialized 
order: “Lacking prices, there is no means by 
which a planning authority, however in- 
telligent and well-intentioned, could de- 
termine whether the means of production 
were being used to the best advantage; its 
decisions would in the last resort be arbi- 
trary rather than rational.” 

The shorter essays, although chiefly on 
British events, prove extremely interesting 
to an American reader. The author’s com- 
ment on the Social Security Act is that “if 
the Presideat can get away with this, it is 
hard to see where he is likely to stop or be 
stopped, in substituting the Federal Gov- 
ernment foz the state governments as the 
effective authority over many matters 
which the authors of the Constitution 
clearly meant for the separate states.” 

The Administration’s silver policy is 
evaluated as follows: “No one on this side 
of the Atlartic has been able to find any ex- 
planation of this action, and of why Presi- 
dent Roose~elt wants to buy more and more 
silver at hizher and higher prices—except 
the perfectly reasonable explanation that he 
wants to secure votes in those western states 
of America which are interested in produc- 
ing silver.” 

Upon comparing the British with the 
American methods of dealing with the 
depression, the author concludes that “all 
the differences in political action have made 
surprisingly little difference in the course of 
economic erents,” 

Witiram N. Loucks 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lamer, Harry W. A Program for Mod- 
ern America. Pp. x, 517. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. $2.50. 
The autbor’s stated purpose is to “out- 

line an American program for the next few 

years. which would increase genuine liberty 
of thought and action, not on the part of the 

‘wolves’ of our industrial civilization, but 

on the parz of the common man.” The 
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program is constructed around the follow- 
ing topics: child labor, unemployment in- 
surance, old age pensions, shorter work 
week, collective bargaining, public works, 
housing, agriculture, natural resources, tax- 
ation, banks, electrical power, railroads, 
civil liberties, the Constitution, interna- 
tional problems, and social planning. An 
appendix describes the consumers’ co- 
operative movement. 

Mr. Laidler wisely refrains from trying 
to say everything that might be said about 
each of the problems he discusses. Histori- 
cal background material is summarized 
effectively, and the attempted legislative 
solutions, both New Deal and prior thereto, 
are outlined and evaluated. The outstand- 
ing contribution of the book is the clear-cut 
conception gained from each chapter of 
some specific problem awaiting adequate 
solution. 

The word “Program” in the title of the 
book should be somewhat qualified. The 
book really consists of a series of proposed 
steps toward socialism, for Mr. Laidler 
suggests, in some cases immediately and in 
others ultimately, the socialization of in- 
dustries. While railroads, electric power, 
and coal are ready for immediate reorgani- 
zation as governmental industries, such 
problems as unemployment, child labor, 
and the lack of civil liberties flow from in- 
herent inconsistencies and weaknesses in 
the capitalistic order and can only be treated 
with palliatives until socialism prevails. 
The test of each proposed solution - is 
whether or not it is directed at ultimate 
socialization of our economy. 

Mr. Laidler makes out a strong case. 
Capitalism has been plagued with the ills 
of which he speaks for many decades. The 
difficulties of which he writes are not prod- 
ucts of the latest depression. There is no 
reason why the burden of proof should not 
be put upon the defenders of the capitalistic 


-order to show that these ills can be sub- 


stantially cured within the framework of 
the existing economic structure. Mr. 
Laidler thinks that they cannot and tells 
why. A Program for Modern America may 
be recommended as an effective antidote for 
an overdose of major party platforms. 
W. N. Loucks 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Duutes, Ereanor Lansine. Depression 
and Reconstruction: A Study of Causes and 
Controls. Pp. xii, 340. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 
$3.00. 

In this ambitious work the author dis- 
cusses the causes of depressions in general, 
the specific causes of the present depression, 
and the problems of reconstruction. She 
assumes that depressions have many com- 
mon characteristics, centering about the 
“rates of change” of various factors in 
the economic equilibrium. The specific 
causes of the present depression she classi- 
fies as the underlying, the precipitating, the 
continuing, and the cumulative causes. 
Among the underlying causes she empha- 
sizes the distortion of international rela- 
tions, the artificial agricultural situation, 
excess in capital equipment, speculation in 
securities, and over-optimistic “New Era” 
doctrines—the last point being particularly 
well handled. The year 1926 was the 
“turning point,” when serious discrepancies 
in values and volumes appeared; and after 
various mistakes in policy, by business 
leaders as well as political leaders, the seem- 
ing price stability of 1928 broke in the crisis 
of 1929. 

Various signs of serious weakness ap- 
peared before 1929, in fact the author notes 
a gradual increase of strain and stress from 
1919 to 1929; but beginning in 1927 there 
were particularly serious symptoms—ex- 
cessive stock dividends and speculation in 
stocks, the decline in wheat prices in 1928, 
the fall in gold reserves, and the downward 
slant in the production of many commodi- 
ties beginning several months before the 
panic in the stock market. After the panic 
struck, neither business nor political leaders 
realized the seriousness of the situation, 
and, instead of bending to the task of sal- 
vage and reconstruction, they issued en- 
couraging statements, with the result of 
prolonging the down-swing until the spring 
of 1933. 

As a summary of business cycle theory 
and of the history of the great depression, 
Depression and Reconstruction will be found 
a useful contribution, in spite of its rather 
loose construction. The author points out 
in various connections the errors in busi- 
ness and government policy, and insists 
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conszantly on the necessity for further 
reseerch to aid in formulating wiser poli- 
cies. 

With all its solid merit, the book will 
meet criticism on various points. Its 
serer2 assumption that the present depres- 
sion is just another depression will be ques- 
tioned by those who believe it represents a 
chrozic malady of a crumbling capitalism. 
The author might well have devoted more 
attertion to proving the soundness of her 
conc-usion on this point. The general tone 
of conservatism of the book is tinctured 
with sweet reasonableness, and its hostility 
to icflation doubtless represents the most 
common view of economists; but in giving 
almost no attention to monopoly as a factor 
in th= depression, or to economic inequality, 
it seams to the reviewer to miss very im- 
portent issues. Although this book was 
issued exactly a year after the Brookings 
report on The Formation of Capital, it does 
not refer to that report at all. In the 
disc.ssion of savings, the placid assump- 
tion is, in general, that savings are made 
by & fairly homogeneous people, rather 
than by the well-to-do and the rich; and 
the tact that most savings are not mar- 
ginal is little stressed. A less important 
omision is the failure to mention the trac- 
tor or combine, in the discussion of agri- 
culture. 

Tt seems to the reviewer, finally, that the 
author is quite too cheerful in her tacit as- 
sumption that if enough knowledge were 
available, business men-—‘men of affairs” — 
woukl be able to absorb that knowledge 
and would be willing to accept a program 
which would mitigate the severity of de- 
pressions. Probably not one business man 
in twenty would ever have the patience 
even. to read Dr. Dulles’ book; and no pro- 
gram. could conceivably be formulated 
whica would not infringe upon some busi- 
ness men’s interests, or perhaps even upon 
the iiterests of practically all business men. 
Suppose, for instance, that a “wise policy” 
included elimination of the tariff and 
monxpoly, forgiving the war debts, and a 
drast:c reduction of economic inequality. 
What would the “men of affairs” say to 
that. 

Joun Ise 

University of Kansas 
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Dennis, LAWRENCE. The Coming Ameri- 
can Fascism. Pp. xiii, 820. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. $2.50. 

Smion, Hvco Ferprmvann. Revolution— 
Whither Bound? Pp. xii, 380. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. $2.50. 

GARLAND, C. M. Depressions and Their 
Solution. Pp. 187. Chicago: The Guil- 
ford Press, 1935. $2.50. 

Hamun, Scovirre. Balance or Chaos. 
Pp. xiv, 346. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1935, $2.00. 

TUCKER, Ginpert M. The Path to Pros- 
perity. Pp. xii, $12. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1935. $2.50. 

Price, Guy V. The New Social Order in 
America. Pp. 241. Kansas City: The 
Brown-White Co., 1935. $2.25. 

Jackson, GILBERT. An Economists Con- 
fession of Faith. Pp. 182. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.75. 

Steep, Henry Wicknam. A Way to Social 
Peace. Pp. 148. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. $1.50. 

The only thing these authors have in 
common is their belief that the world is not 
being run properly, and that they know 
what should be done about it. No single 
one of them would accept in any important 
degree either the analysis, the critique, or 
the proposals of any of the others. The one 
point upon which there is most agreement 
is the belief that an inequitable distribution 
of wealth and income is an important cause 
of the depression, though Messrs. Jackson, 
Simon, and Steed are not interested in the 
matter, and Mr. Tucker apparently does 
not believe that the proposition is true. 

Messrs. Dennis and Jackson may be 
classed as economists, Messrs. Steed and 
Tucker as journalists, Dr. Simon as a politi- 
cal scientist, Dr. Price as a general student 
of the social sciences, and Mr. Garland as 
an engineer. As for Mr. Hamlin, who has 
written books on various subjects, neither 
the jacket, the title page, nor his book itself 
aids the process of classification. 

Classification of this sort, however, does 
not mean much, for Mr. Dennis writes of 
political theory and feminism, Professor 
Jackson approaches economic problems 
from the point of view of Christian morals, 
Dr. Simon discusses economics as well as 
political science, Professor Price talks about 
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education, politics, war, and city planning, 
and Mr. Garland addresses himself enthusi- 
astically to morals, philosophy, holding 
companies, the courts, malefactors of great 
wealth, the virtues of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, and the shortcom- 
ings of later Presidents, especially Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Mr. Hamlin discusses not 
only economics and accounting, but also 
political science and education. Messrs. 
Steed and Tucker alone confine their at- 
tention to relatively restricted problems, 
though Mr. Tucker is much the more 
ambitious. 

Mr. Dennis, well known for his radical 
analyses of American imperialism, is con- 
vinced that laissez faire, capitalism, liberal- 
ism, and democracy are defunct and quite 
incapable of solving the economic problems 
of the modern world. He believes that real 
internationalism is an impossible ideal, that 
under liberal capitalism selfish and grasping 
minorities have run things in their own in- 
terest, that the only way to avert war when 
it can be averted is to be as well armed as 
any other nation, and that a woman should 
be kept in the home except where it is 
obviously necessary that she support herself 
or do work outside of the home which she 
alone can do. He is of the opmion that a 
minority, “the élite,” has always ruled, that 
heretofore the ruling élite has ruled selfishly 
to enhance its own wealth and power, and 
that only fascism, or the rule of an élite 
motivated by the noble spirit of patriotism 
and the common good, is capable of putting 
into effect a planned society operated in the _ 
general interest. 

Dr. Simon, after years of experience as 
financial expert for the German Govern- 
ment and Consul-General in Chicago, 
analyzes the world’s situation from a point 
of view not unsympathetic to fascism, and 
concludes that we are drifting from differ- 
entiation to national integration, from ra- 
tionalism to emotionalism, from liberty 
to coöperation and organization, and from 
freedom of property rights to their more 
extensive restriction. He asserts that we 
need a purified and organized capitalism. 

Mr. Garland, a consulting engineer, be- 
lieves that trading on margins, the destruc- 
tion of buying power, and evil men are the 
causes of depression; that the press, the 
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utility holding companies, modern woman, 
and the New Deal are great evils; and that 
the limitation of'salaries to $7,500, the pro- 
hibition of private saving, the abolition of 
profits, and the complete control of indus- 
try by the government, with freedom to 
individuals to carry on business under gov- 
ernment control, a system which Mr. Gar- 
land calls capitalistic, is the way out of the 
economic morass. 

Mr. Hamlin dislikes, among other things, 
unemployment insurance, the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act, and organizations based 
on the idea that the interests of capital and 
labor are opposed. He believes that a lack 
of balance between production and con- 
. sumption brought on'the depression. He 

proposes as a method of solving all our im- 
portant economic difficulties to require that 
the first use of industrial income be to'pay 
the costs of producing and maintaining both 
the labor and the capital used in industry, 
and that the surplus above that amount be 
distributed in accordance with the pro- 
portionate investment of capital and labor 
in each industry, the value of such invest- 
ments and the proportion between them to 
be determined by competent authorities in 
advance. 

Mr. Tucker, whose intellectual roots have 
grown out of Henry George, opposes the 
New Deal, has no faith in estimates con- 
cerning the unequal distribution of wealth, 
and believes that differences in income are 
due to differences in ability. He thinks 
that attempts to control business are neces- 

.sarily bad because, “being in defiance of 
economic laws, they defeat their own pur- 
pose.” He apparently approves only of 
taxes on land and inheritances. As a pro- 
gram of economic reform he proposes an 
“honest dollar,” the abolition of land mo- 
nopoly, of tariffs, and of special privileges for 
farmers, veterans, debtors, and labor, the 
abolition of many Federal agencies and the 
transfer of some of their functions to the 
states, the discontinuance of: all public re- 
lief, and the elimination of corruption in 
government. 

Professor Price, who is chairman of the 
Division of Social Science at Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri, argues that 
progress is possible, that the world needs 
planning, that planning must be liberal 
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rath=r than authoritative, and that ‘a 
planned society is possible under capital- 
ism, but that it must be achieved through 
education. 

Professor Jackson of the University of 
Toronto, although he presents an effective 
briet analysis of the economic causes of the 
depression, asserts that human selfishness is 
itsel? the basic cause, and declares that 
civilization can be saved only by changing 
men’s hearts. ' 

Mr. Wickham Steed, widely known Eng- 
lish Journalist, presents an economic philos- 
oph~ of well-intentioned liberalism, which 
has xo place for the class struggle idea, em- 
phasizes the importance of giving labor’s 
interests first consideration, and offers co- 
partnership as the way to social peace. 

Tze most provocative of these volumes 
is tzat of Mr. Dennis. He writes elo- 
quently and incisively and he challenges 
one’s preconceptions at every step. Dr. 
Simom’s book makes what is believed to be 
a very unreal analysis of fascism and is 
stroagly inclined toward the fascist view. 
The book, however, is well written and it 
has numerous brief descriptive analysés 
of economic and political conditions in many 
countries. Its excellent appendixes include 
the details of recent national programs 
which show the increasing tendency to- 
wards organization. Professor Price’s book 
indizates that the author has done very 
extensive reading. It is well written, but 
give no evidence that the author has made 
any-very thoroughgoing analysis of the ideas 
he bas encountered. Mr. Hamlin’s book 
is an excellent demonstration of the ability 
of æ person to become so enamored by a 
single idea, itself not consistently thought 
out, that it comes to be regarded as a magi- 
cal device capable of curing all evils. Mr. 
Steed’s well-written little book is most valu- 
able for its interesting description of his 
intellectual background. His proposal that 
copartnership, that ancient failure, can 
maksz order out of our modern chaos, can- 
not be taken seriously. No less well written 
but equally profitless is Professor Jackson’s 
call for the remaking of men’s hearts as a 
solition for our difficulties. Mr. Tucker’s 
boo is too often intemperate in expression. 
He presents a queer combination of laissez 
fairz conservatism and single tax radicalism. 
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Mr. Garland’s book is in many ways the 
most unusual of these eight volumes. It 
is the most inconsistent, the most unre- 
strained, the most assured, and the most 
chaotic of them all. 

The following are interesting excerpts 
from these books: 


From Mr. Dennis: 

“It is interesting to note . . . that the 
distinguished jurists and, especially, the 
economists of modern capitalism, have all 
been fairly radical and daring in their 
thought or really of a definitely reforming 
kind” (p. 5). 

“Suffice it to say at this point that the 
fundamental reason why a stable system of 
private ownership and management cannot 
be operated under the present system is 
that any stable system would have to in- 
clude a large measure of state planning and 
state imposition of many features of the 
unique national economic plan, all of which 
the state is now, by constitutional inhibi- 
tions and a lack of necessary mechanisms, 
prevented from realizing” (p. 24). 

“[A] woman wishing [under fascism] to 
qualify for an employment for which a 
man would not be suitable, such, for in- 
stance, as a chorus girl or a matron in a 
woman’s institution, would be subject to 
no state-imposed disqualification” (p. 265). 

“The Monroe Doctrine, after all, was but 
a crude substitute for a big navy in the days 
when we could not afford a big navy” (p. 
289). 

“Our Anglophile and Francophile Ameri- 
can, liberals should recall, in their present 
reactions to events in Europe, that some 
twenty-odd years ago they got us into a 
fifty-billion-dollar war to deliver Germany 
from Kaiser William and prepare it for 
Adolf Hitler, who is much farther from the 
green pastures of liberalism than any Ho- 
henzollern” (p. 296). 


From Dr. Simon: 

“To a certain degree freedom resembles 
atmospheric pressure, of the existence of 
which we are not conscious except when it 
changes” (p. 6). 

“The ‘liberal’ order now seems weakened, 
but the pillars of the capitalistic order 
should be saved” (p. 12). 

“Hitler, after his first attempt had failed, 
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declined to win supremacy by ‘power.’ He 
waited until the majority of the nation had 
given it to him by election” (p. 44). 

“[The authority of Mussolini, Kemal, 
and Hitler] has grown democratically out 
‘of the people’ ” (p. 49). 

‘Liberalism and socialism organized in- 
terests, syndicalism and fascism organize 
emotions” (p. 113). 

“Up to the present Russia seems to live 
mainly on the remnants of former times” 


(p. 191). 


From Mr. Garland: 

“The problem [of the depression] is in- 
deed an exceedingly simple one, and the 
only thing that stands in the way of its 
solution is the insensate greed of leaders 
in business and government, and the unbe- 
lievable density of the average American 
citizen” (Preface). 

“We read many articles in the press re- 
lating to depression, but we have never seen 
a thorough, honest article on the subject” 
(p. 2). 

“Again, we ask, how could any experi- 
enced editor in America today expect any 
‘prominent’ gentleman, drawing a fat sal- 
ary, to write an honest article on anything 
involving his salary, much léss on depres: 
sion? Henry, you are weakening” (p. 2). 

“The fact that our trouble has been 
brought on through the shifting of income 
from the masses to the classes they have 
completely ignored, and this indeed has 
been the crux of the entire situation” 
(p. 45). 

“Tt should be recognized, however, that 
this ‘No Savings’ system is still a capitalistic 
system, for a complex civilization without 
stored-up capital to tide over emergencies 
is a practical impossibility” (p. 48). 

“Since the repeal of prohibition legal 
practice has constituted our most demoral- 
izing influence. To it all forms of moral 
disorder are largely traceable, the contempt 
for law, business dishonesty and criminal 
acts of high and low degree” (p. 84). 

“Any individual, or group of individuals, 
who trifles with the economic stability of a 
nation is a traitor to that nation and a firing 
squad is the solution” (p. 128). 

“There is absolutely no reason for antag- 
onism between capital and labor, they are 
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cogs in the same wheel, and that which 
injures one injures both” (p. 161). 


From Mr. Hamlin: 

“A new concept of property is needed. 
By treating capital-labor upkeep as a first 
chatge on industrial earnings, by treating 
labor as an investment with a copartner- 
ship interest in income, conservation can be 
substituted for exploitation” (p. ix). 

“By employing a fair income return as an 
offset to expansion, flexibility could be given 
to the capitalistic system. This would 
provide for the expansion or contraction 
of wealth and population in the interest of 


improved standards of production and - 


income” (p. 13). 

“As a common source of buying power 
[income] was unknown before the nineteenth 
century” (p. 16). 

“In failing to work out a capital-labor 
proportion that would cover overhead the 
capitalistic system placed a premium on 
inefficiency. The basis of the natural bal- 
ance between profits and thé cost of pro- 
duction was destroyed. The natural law 
bedame inoperative. Instead of bringing 
production and consumption into balance, 
profits served to encourage expansion at the 
expense of balance” (p. 19). 

“The law of supply and demand aimed, 
in the long run, to keep the price level above 
the cost of production” (p. 82). 

“The substitution of income for profits, as 
the primary motive for labor and invest- 
ment, would sound the death knell of class 
strife. There would no longer be a wage- 
earning and a profit-earning class. Both 
the investors of capital and labor would be 
wage earners. Both would have a well- 
defined interest in income” (p. 102). 


From Mr. Tucker: 

“We have tried to make clear, perhaps 
with needless and tiresome reiteration, that 
the quarrel lies, not with specific measures 
or the details of our follies but with the 
whole idea of attempting to supersede 
moral and economic law by a ‘planned econ- 
omy,’ substituting the opinions and selfish 
desires of men as enunciated by politicians, 
cliques and bureaucrats, for the free work- 
ing of natural forces” (p. xi). 

“The mere fact that the public treasury 
stands ready to support the idle is in itself 
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a song influence to prevent the unem- 
plozed from making any very real effort 
to procure employment; unfortunately it is 
a tœit all too common to prefer getting 
somzthing for nothing, to working for it” 
(p. 53). 

“Tndeed the writer would like to see the 
val-e of the dollar definitely established in 
terms of gold, by amendment to the Federal 
Constitution” (p. 118). 

‘4 common school education is a neces- 
sity for every child and a necessity for the 
staze—and such education should be the 
best that can be given,—but a higher cul- 
turl education, however desirable, does 
nol fall in the same category. These are 
luxuries pure and simple, as much so as 
forzign travel, highly desirable and of which 
we should avail ourselves as fully as pos- 
sib-2, but they are not necessities, a fact 
abundantly proven by the millions of men 
and women leading full, useful, and happy 
lives without such advantages” (p. 163). 

“That land can be sold, that it commands 
a pzice, is due wholly to the community at 
larse, for it is the presence of all on earth 
thet makes it, not useful for that is a 
diferent thing, but valuable” (p. 171). 


Fr-m Dr. Price: 

“For it was a particular contribution of 
the nineteenth century to strengthen the 
be=ef in the onwardness of progress” (p. 
40:. 

William Booth [sie], in 1890, published 
his book on Darkest England and the Way 
ouz’? (p. 47). 

“But on one point, there is agreement, we 
caznot merrily dole our way along much 
further without piling up both social and 
fiseal deficits” (p. 92). 

“Peasants [in Russia] are permitted in- 
creasingly to own their own farms, an 
ad*ance in this respect over the Czarist 
réime” (p. 101). 


From Professor Jackson::- 

=In particular, when we take a reaction- 
ary stand ourselves and describe as a Red 
anyone that does not agree with ourselves 
we help to stampede our neighbors into 
real radicalism” (p. 26). 

“Ilay down the proposition that the root 
cause of the depression lies in no fault of 
thés economic mechanism by which we 
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live, but in ourselves. The mechanism 
is not a bad mechanism, but we have 
shown ourselves not good enough to work 
it” (p. 27). i 

“The real remedy [for depression] may 
not be found. But it is there to be found, 
embedded deep in human character. If 
we can stabilize our emotions and our wants, 
if mankind can learn self-control (and this 
involves, also, learning how to keep the 
peace)—capitalism can, and presently will, 
right itself. If not—I tremble to think of 
what will follow presently” (p. 77). 


From Mr. Steed: 

“Is it not time to ask whether there is 
anything so incurably wrong with private 
ownership and control of mechanized in- 
dustrial production as to justify men in 
discarding the political and social liberties 
which their fathers won by pertinacious 
struggle and held to be beyond price?” (p. 
68). 

“How a general strike may be attempted 
was shown in this country at the beginning 
of May 1926, when such a strike was de- 
clared ostensibly in support of the Miners’ 
Federation but really with the object of 
asserting Trade Union supremacy over 
British industrial life” (p. 82). 

“I asked further whether the men had 
any share in the control of the company, 
and was assured that they did not desire it. 
Through works councils the management 
was always in touch with the men, and the 

-foremen lunched with the partners and 
managers at least once a fortnight” (p. 92). 

“The deep fallacy underlying the present 
industrial and social system is expressed 
in the term ‘the labor market.’ There is 
and should be a market for capital. There 
should not be, in anything like the same 
degree, a ‘market’ for labor by brain or 
hand” (p. 181). 

Epwarp BERMAN 

University of Illinois 


Hopson, Jay Wiuriam. Why Democracy? 
Pp. xiv, 246. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. $2.60. 

Russert, Wittwiam E. Inberty vs. Equal- 
ity. Pp.ix, 173. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1936. $2.00. 

Mitzs, Oapen L. Liberalism Fights On. 
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Pp. 160. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1936. $1.50. 

Lawrence, Davin. 9 Honest Men. Pp. 
ix, 164. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1936. $1.50. 

All four authors represent what is es- 
sentially a conservative point of view. 
Each indulges his special method of plead- 
ing to persuade the reader of the soundness 
of institutions and concepts deep-rooted in 
time, and to warn him against too lightly 
accepting the makeshift remedies arising 
from the present chaos. Dr. Hudson with 
dispassionate logic endeavors to prove that 
democracy is inherently the only adequate 
form of government for human society; 
Dean Russell argues that by compromise 
alone can the essential elements of our 
democracy—liberty and equality—be pre- 
served; and Mr. Mills and Mr. Lawrence, 
at the expense of the New Dealers, zealously 
defend the American system of checks and 
balances, state and personal rights, and the 
competitive system. 

None of the books is intensely interesting, 
but Dr. Hudson’s thoughtful presentation 
and clear thinking are worthy of the atten- 
tion which a reading of his volume demands. 
The other works reveal evidences of too 
rapid writing, such as lapses in organiza- 
tion and extraneous filler, and contain 
instances of forthright preaching and exhor- 
tation, occasionally delightful but more 
often tiresome. Lawrence, Mills, and Rus- 
sell are leaders of opinion in their respective 
fields. ; 

Mr. Hudson contends that the end of 
government is the welfare of the larger 
social order. The recognition of certain 
rights and their protection alone make pos- 
sible the realization of rational and social 
ideals. Human rights involve democracy, 
and no other form of government can sur- 
vive, for no matter how tragic their defeats, 
men will insist upon them. The case 
against democracy is fundamentally un- 
sound; it usually rests upon undemocratic 
practices in a democratic state. Other 
criticisms are equally applicable to all 
forms of government, while the harshest 
critics invariably fail to mention important 
values pertaining to democracy alone. The 
ultimate realization of democracy depends 
not upon political reform but upon an en- 
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lightened understanding of the broader im- 
plications of democracy as embodied in its 
ideals. 

With this last statement Dean Russell 
would emphatically agree. Furthermore, 
he suggests that only by greatly widening 
the scope of our educational system is it 
possible, as Jefferson recommended, “‘to in- 
form the whole mass of the people.” A 
new type of education is needed; specifically, 
one that will acquaint the people with the 
problems confronting their rulers. Unless 
the people are enabled to detect the blan- 
dishments of the new type of socio-economic 
charlatan, the drift toward totalitarianism 


or worse cannot be checked. It is clear’ 


to Dean Russell that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone has the resources and the facili- 
ties for providing an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity among the various 
localities. 

Dean Russell discovers in the American 
system. a basic conflict between liberty and 
equality, and this subject constitutes the 
core of his work. Equality cannot be ob- 
tained without restraints upon liberty, and 
if you have liberty you cannot have equal- 
ity. Since both are of value to society, 
compromise is essential. Liberty must 
prevail without sacrificing equality. The 
power age, bringing in its wake inequalities 
arising from overproduction and techno- 
logical unemployment, has swung the 
pendulum sharply in the direction of social 
equality, possibly to the neglect of freedom. 
The time has come for readjustment. In 
passing, it might be mentioned that Mr. 
Hudson regards both liberty and equality 
as complementary aspects of the guarantees 
of the individual in his moral quest, and 
with Cicero holds, “Tf liberty is not equally 
enjoyed by all the citizens, it is not liberty 
at all.” 

Mr. Mills, like the New Dealers, pro- 
claims himself a proponent of security and 
of the abundant life, and an enemy of in- 
justice, poverty, and inequality. Thus his 
quarrel is with the means, not the end. 
Wide assumption of power by the executive 
and tampering with the competitive system 
threaten both liberty and security. To Mr. 
Mills, New Deal premises such as over- 
production, technological unemployment, 
and shortage of consumer purchasing power 
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are renk fallacies. Indeed, all that now 
stands between prosperity and the people is 
the Government. The depression is tem- 
porarr, induced by postwar acceleration in 
industry, credit strain, and fear of increased 
costs. Conditions favor recovery; there 
exist 2normous demand and ample credit 
supply. The competitive system, with en- 
forcec standards of efficiency and ever 
diminishing costs and prices, brings a 
greater and greater variety of goods within 
the a~erage purchasing horizon, thus stim- 
ulating employment and enhancing the 
standard of living. Scarcity economics 
is fallacious because the consuming capaci- 
ties of the American people have never been 
exharsted, and such devices as limiting 
prodiction impede recovery. A joyous 
opportunity is afforded Mr. Mills in dis- 
cussirg “the amazing incapacity” of the 
New Deal in managing its own affairs, and 
he makes the most of it; but upon the hu- 
man suffering which perhaps made such a 
cours necessary, he is silent. 

Mr. Lawrence indicts the New Deal as 
forcibly as, and with more invective than, 
Mr. Mills. Congress has supinely dele- 
gatec. its Jawmaking power to the Execu- 
tive; the President has supported legisla- 
tion and signed bills that were obviously 
uncoastitutional, and has condoned in- 
fring=ment of the rights of the states’ and 
of individuals. The author regards as 
sheer hypocrisy the creation of a political 
situation whereby the Supreme Court has 
been. represented to the people as a barrier 
in tke path of progressive legislation. 

In contrast with the arbitrariness and 
fumbling of the administration (witness the 
very. feebleness of the cases it has chosen 
to prosecute), the Supreme Court has acted 
in azcordance with precedents which have 
beer. long established and are so widely 
known that it is possible for an intelligent 
layman to predict, as the author has done, 
the anconstitutionality of the whole corpus 
of New Deal legislation. Mr. Lawrence 
recalls the objectivity of the Court, the 
relasively few times it has been necessary 
to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional, 
and. also, contrary to public belief, how 
rarely have “split decisions” accompanied 
its findings. 

Tato the familiar controversy of whether 
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or not necessity demanded a course of ac- 
tion unprecedented in the history of the 
Republic, it is unnecessary to enter. Per- 
haps water went over the dam where it 
could do least harm. Granted, however, 
that the justices are honest men, Mr. Law- 
rence must not blame the average American 
for revealing impatience with the guardians 
of the Constitution for throwing out wage 
regulation which the legislatures of seven- 
teen states and twenty-one foreign coun- 
tries have accepted as an “appropriate 
corrective for serious social and economic 
maladjustments growing out of inequality 
in bargaining power.” For, despite Mr. 
Lawrence’s assurances to the contrary 
(pp. 74, 75), the New York Minimum 
Wage Law was invalidated precisely as was 
the District of Columbia law of 1923. Ev- 
ery newspaper reader is aware of “‘the fun- 
damentalist bloc,” and every sophomore 
would understand the implication of Chief 
Justice Hughes’ reference that ‘“‘more than 
forty years after the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, we said that it did not 
interfere with state power by creating a 
‘fictitious equality.’” Mr. Justice Stone 
was not alluding to invalidation of emer- 
gency legislation when he wrote, “There is 
a grim irony in speaking of the freedom of 
contract of those, who, because of their 
economic necessities, give their service for 
less than is needful to keep body and soul 
together.” The Constitution must be 
safeguarded—in spirit as well as in letter. 
J. E. POMFRET 
Princeton University 


Benn, Ernest J. P. Modern Government 
“as a Busybody in Other Men’s Matters.” 
Pp. 245. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1936. $2.00. 

Sir Ernest Benn is a belligerent and per- 
suasive individualist. He is convinced 
that modern government has become so 
degraded that, unless drastic steps are 
taken to arrest the present trend, disaster 
and chaos are imminent. How and why 
this degradation has occurred is the subject 
of this little book which may be freely com- 
mended to all those who yearn to read a 
vigorous blast against collectivism in all 
its forms. 

Government, to Sir Ernest, is at best a 
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negative force, a regulating, braking de- 
vice which is valuable only as it enables the 
creative forces of the individual to reach 
the maximum of development. As he sees 
it, the ancient political maxim of liberty 
through restraint is capable of a rigid in- 
terpretation which fixes absolute limits 
upon the scope of governmental action. 
At no place in this tract does the author 
attempt to grapple with the problem of re- 
interpreting liberty and restraint in terms of 
modern industrial society. To him, as to 
all such individualists, the state of the 
social and economic order has little or noth- 
ing to do with the proper scope of govern- 
mental action. 

Rather, the author has found his clue 
elsewhere, and he declares that our modern 
degradation can be attributed to a changed 
popular attitude toward government. De- 
mocracy which “was conceived in order that 
every man might make his full contribution 
to the welfare of the state . . . has be- 
come a sort of scheme or trick, by means of 
which the state is supposed to shower con- 
tributions upon all its citizens.” In pur- 
suit of this the state undertakes the per- 
formance of all sorts of functions, no one of 
which is properly the task of government. 
The addition of each new function adds to 
the evils of bureaucracy, for each new bu- 
reau and commission spawns further bu- 
reaus and commissions to complicate the 
machinery of government and to harass 
the overburdened taxpayer. As this degra- 
dation continues, the citizen loses his initia- 
tive and joins the horde of those who seek 
to live by the largess of the new leviathan. 

The choicest weapons in the author’s 
arsenal of invective are directed against 
the extension of governmental regulation 
into the field of economic life. Sir Ernest 
is an ardent believer in laissez faire, and 
he is appalled at the attempts of modern 
politicians and planners to interfere with 
the operation of economic laws. “The 
simple circumstance,” he says, “that no 
government action, except on the rare 
occasions when it has a negative effect, has 
ever done anything but economic harm, is 
too simple to be noticed by a generation 
devoted to politics as a drunkard is to 
drink.” He is still hopeful that within 


a few years the present mania for economic 
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legislation will give way to a revived and 
strengthened laissez faire. 

A book of this kind is difficult to appraise. 
Narrow and prejudiced as it unquestionably 
is, it does sound a note of warning which is 
not without value. Somewhere in between 
the nineteenth-century system which the 
author recalls with such nostalgia and the 
planned economy of socialism there must be 
a balance which will meet modern needs. 
It will be pleasing neither to Sir Ernest nor 
to the planners, but each will have helped 
to bring it about. 

Grayson Kirk 

University of Wisconsin 


Wizson, Francis Granam. The Elements 
of Modern Politics. Pp. xii, 716. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
$4.00. 


“Our purpose is not to survey the history 
of political theory; rather it is to consider 
some of the basic problems of our own gen- 
eration” most of which “are, in general, 
those of principle rather than those of fac- 
tual organization.” The author, however, 
does provide some discussion of theoretical 
antecedents and of the objective facts out 
of which modern problems arise. 

There are eight parts tothe volume. In 
Part I on “The Approach to Politics,” Pro- 
fessor Wilson defines his terms discussing 
political principles, the state, and the prob- 
lem of method in political science. Part II 
deals with the state and sovereignty, the 
organization of political authority, theories 
of the nature of the state, the ends of the 
state, and principles of political obedience. 
Part ITI has an analysis of the “Founda- 
tions of Democracy,” discussing democracy 
as a form of government and as a social 
philosophy, and examining at some length 
(two chapters) the nature of public opinion. 
Part IV treats of the “Functional Principles 
of Democratic Government,” such as those 
of political participation and representa- 
tion, and analyzes political parties and 
administration in a democracy. Part V 
concerns democracy and the international 
community: a discussion of theories of na- 
tionalism and internationalism, and a de- 
scription of world organization. Part VI 
confines itself to a treatise on modern citi- 
zenship. Part VII attempts to -evaluate 
the democratic state in terms of liberalism, 
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progress, law, morals, functions of the state, 
and the challenge of pluralism. Part VIII 
describes “The Authoritarian State,” giv- 
ing a zistorical theoretical analysis and 
some izetual description of organization of 
the Communist system, of the Fascist ex- ' 
perimemt, and of National Socialism. The 
concluc_ng chapter is on “Pragmatic Col- 
lectivism,”’ and outlines some of the theo- 
retical -mplications of state planning. 

The sbove outline indicates the scope of 
the bock. In spirit, the volume is a de- 
fense of liberal, individualistic democracy. 
Professer Wilson dismisses the organismic 
theorie= as insignificant, is critical of the 
pluralisis, and displays monistic, juristic, 
moraliszic, and idealistic leanings himself. 
He likes to think of the state in ethical and 
moral terms, to judge it in relation to the 
develo=ment of individual’ personality. 
In fact, “democracy is an evaluation of 
personzlity.” He indicates what views, 
attituc2s, and theories he favors, but does 
not make his position as a whole well 
defined. 

This reviewer thinks that Professor Wil- 
son erred in giving such scant attention to 
organi=mic theories, and that this error is 
associated with a weak handling of the 
psychalogical problems in modern political 
theory A more fundamental point is the 
author's failure to make a penetrating 
and systematic analysis of the economic 
foundations of political theory. Naturally, 
he diseusses Marx, communism, and dia- 
lectice. materialism, but he has not gone 
beyond a traditional treatment. He makes 
no re-2rence to modern institutional eco- 
nomics, and does not mention Veblen. 
This emission greatly weakens his approach 
to prc >lems now facing the American state. 
The author handles imperialism with gloves 
on. as between Russian Communism, 
Italiam Fascism, and German Naziism, he is 
symp=thetic to the latter two as being the 
last stand of the individualistic and liberal 
midds class. In the next to the last sen- 
tence of the volume he says: “We may per- 
haps discover in the future that the hope of 
liberty was in the preservation of as much 
of th= status quo as was possible in view of 
the recessities of society.” 

There is considerable repetition in the 
sevem hundred pages, and the language at 
times is somewhat pedantic. Though the 
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treatment is intelligent, it is not likely to 
be overly interesting as an introduction to 
political science. It is a superior text in 
its field, but inadequate as a guide to mod- 
ern politics. 
Harvey Pinney 
New York University 


NATIONAL ĪNDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
Ixc. Cosi of Government in the United 
States, 1983-1935. Pp. xi, 98. New 
York, 1936. $2.00. 

This is one of the series of reports on the 
Cost of Government in the United States 
which the Conference Board has been is- 
suing for the past twelve or more years. 
The purpose of the series, as indicated now 
and then in the prefaces signed by the Di- 
rector of the Board, is to arouse public 
opinion to the seriousness of the continuous 
tendency of public expenditures to increase. 
For public expenditures are viewed by the 
Board (which is a business men’s research 
organization) as burdens on private enter- 
prise, rather than as benefits thereto. Sup- 
port is given to the business man’s belief 
that “the diversion of the people’s income 
to governmental uses tends to check the 
spirit of private enterprise, to increase the 
expenses of production, and to lower the 
standards of living” (quotation from the 
preface to the 1928-1929 report, which is 
typical of other prefaces). This bias of 
the Board is made apparent in most of the 
interpretations of factual data furnished in 
the reports. Fortunately the interpreta- 


tions areratherfew. Most of the statistical’ 


data are furnished without comment, and 
are accurate and valuable. : 

In accordance with a pattern laid out 
for the series years ago, the present report 
contains chapters on Governmental Ex- 
penditures, Tax Collections, and Public 
Indebtedness, each of which includes well- 
organized statistical tables and graphs. 
Federal finance naturally receives most ex- 
tended treatment. A separate chapter is 
provided on the Federal Deficit. Main 
emphasis is placed on the necessity for an 
early balancing of the Federal budget and 
for a substantial reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures to that end, It is held that the 
balancing cannot be achieved merely through 
increasing receipts. The Administration 
is charged, without warrant, with “an ab- 
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sence of a definite and specific intention to 
balance it [the budget] at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

In discussing the tendency of Federal 
borrowing to cause inflation, it is conceded 
that “this tendency was not necessarily 
undesirable under the conditions that pre- 
vailed in 1932 and 1938” (an extraordinary 
concession for a conservative report to 
make), but it is maintained that this tend- 
ency cannot be permitted to continue in- 
definitely without bringing on evil conse- 
quences. In the light of this statement the 
reader might well ask whether this tendency 
was not undesirable also, perhaps, under 
conditions that prevailed in 1934 and part of 
1935? This statement (which represents 
a realistic approach) runs contrary to the 
conservative opinion which is inclined to 
condemn inflationary policies under all 
circumstances. 

The functional classification of expendi- 
tures in Table 7 leaves much to be desired. 
The RFC and AAA expenditures are placed 
in the group of Miscellaneous Expenditures 
instead of in that of Economic Expendi- 
tures, where they really belong. Social 
welfare expenditures include miscellaneous 
public works expenditures, some of which 
belong under other classifications. 

The report fails to credit the municipali- 
ties with the large reductions in their op- 
erating expenditures effected by them dur- 
ing the depression. It erroneously states 
that the reductions affected only capital 
outlays. The error is due, in part, to the 
fact that comparison is made between the 
expenditures of the year 1928 (instead of 
1929 or even 1930) and those of the year 
1933. The material improvement in Fed- 
eral, state, and local tax collections during 
the years 1934 and 1935 is noted as “an 
encouraging feature in a somewhat muddled 
fiscal picture.” The report is useful as a 
reference source. 

PAUL STUDENSKI 

New York University 


Srann, Marcarer (Ed.). Readings in 
Recent Political Philosophy. Pp. xv, 
776. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
$3.90. 

Professor Spahr has performed a valuable 
service for teachers and students of politi- 
cal theory. As she remarks in her preface, 
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there is a distinct lack of collected source 
material for the study of the political 
thought of the past century. To remedy 
this, she has published the present volume. 

The task of reviewing a book of readings 
is both simple and difficult. It is simple 
in that it is necessarily limited to an ap- 
praisal of the materials which have been 
selected for inclusion in the collection. It 
is difficult in that, since no two persons 
would ever fully agree upon such a selec- 
tion, the reviewer’s comment must largely 
represent his own personal predilections 
and antipathies. 

In general, though, the present volume 
evades serious criticism because of the ex- 
treme competence with which the selection 
hasbeen made. Thisreviewer believes that 
it would have been wiser to give propor- 
tionately greater emphasis to the really re- 
cent materials. Mill and Spencer, Kant 
and Hegel, Burke and Bentham—all these 
can be easily found elsewhere. Would it 
not have been wiser to compress this sec- 
tion and expand the portion devoted to 
modern attacks upon sovereignty, democ- 
racy, democratic liberalism, and the like? 

Also, one wonders why Treitschke was 
selected as the sole exponent of nationalism. 
It would have been well to include, for the 
edification of the student, a representative 
French writer, such as Maurras. Another 
omission is in the matter of fascism. Gen- 
tile and Rocco are selected to speak for 
Italy, but there is no one to represent the 
Third Reich. Should der Führer be so 
signally slighted? 

But these are, after all, minor matters 
of individual taste. The book is well ed- 
ited, the selections are well classified, and 
the biographical notes are excellent. It 
should prove to be an extremely useful aid 
in the teaching of modern political theory. 

Grayson KIRK 

University of Wisconsin 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH P. Legislative Proc- 
esses—National and State. Pp. xi, 369. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1936. $3.50. 

Students and laymen to whom Congress 
and state legislatures appear to move in 
“a mysterious way [their legislative] won- 
ders to perform” should welcome ‘this care- 
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fully p-epared book that illuminates, with 
abundent concrete examples, the more or 
less okscure steps and factors in statute- 
making in the United States. 

The greater portion of the book is given 
over $o a description of Congressional 
methods; state legislative procedure, how- 
ever, iz given more nearly the space that it 
deserv2s than in any similar work known to 
the reviewer. Three introductory chapters 
treat cf the genesis of statutes, apportion- 
ment and election of legislators, and rela- 
tions of Congressmen and constituents. 
Along with these chapters might well have 
been included the one on “Party in Legis- 
lation?’ which stands near the end of the 
volunæ. More extended chapters treat 
of legislative organization, the committee 
systen, commissions of inquiry, selection of 
bills for advancement, and the progress of 
non-financial measures after reaching the 
calencars. Special chapters are also given 
to finance bills, to private and special acts, 
to the work of conference committees, to 
legisletive aids, and to presidential and 
gubernatorial influence upon legislation. 
The dose connection between the lawmak- 
ing function of the legislature and the law- 
interpreting function of the courts is well 
brought out; and, for good measure, the 
authcr adds a worth-while chapter on Con- 
gressconal legislative problems arising in 
connection with treaties. In appendices 
are included examples of special orders or 
“gag rules” in Congress, and a tabular sum- 
mar}. of the stages marking the progress of 
a billthrough the House of Representatives. 

Tke work as a whole is admirable, al- 
though in numerous places sentences need 
sand>apering. Some errors of fact have 
been. noted, but they are not serious enough 
to impair the merits of the book. Some 
readers will be irritated and impatient at 
being obliged to reckon back and grope 
about in order to locate the years of Con- 
gres:ional events that are sometimes only 
vaguely indicated by undated references 
as t the “Sixty-first Congress,” for ex- 
ample. 

A more complete picture of legislative 
processes would have resulted had certain 
matters, either omitted or covered too 
ligh-ly, been included or expanded: for 
example, evasion and even flouting of con- 
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stitutional restrictions by state legisla- 
tures; legislative bodies as critics of the 
administration; dissipation of the time and 
energies of both Congress and state legis- 
latures in dealing with trivial matters 
called ‘“‘squirt-gun politics” by Dr. Beard; 
the inefficiency of the committee system in 
the states; the wiles and backstage opera- 
tions of politicians and pressure groups, of 
majority caucuses, of rules and sifting 
committees, of committee chairmen, and of 
speakers; the unseemly congestion, con- 
fusion, and lack of decorum that mark the 
closing days of legislative sessions; and the 
lavish and wasteful appropriation of public 
funds by legislative spendthrifts, whom a 
pretty fiction calls the guardians of the Na- 
tion’s purse. To have exposed more fully 
these less obvious phases would have re- 
sulted in a more realistic picture of legisla- 
tive processes, and would also have gone 
far toward explaining democracy’s growing 
distrust of its own representative lawmak- 
ing bodies. As it stands, however, the 
book is a worthy addition to the group of 
works in the same field by Luce, Willoughby, 
and Walker. 
P. Orman Ray 
University of California 


Bares, Ernest SUTHERLAND. The Story of 
Congress: 1789-19385. Pp. xvii, 468. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. 
$3.00. 

When reviewers dine unwisely, they 
dream about anthologies. No prospect is 
more forbidding than these frantic endeav- 
ors to compress into one volume what prop- 
erly belongs in many. It was therefore ina 
most apprehensive mood that I began The 
Story of Congress, by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. But the actuality so relieved me 
that I now insist on apologizing to the 
author. 

Dr. Bates has handled crisply and with 
discrimination a mass of material which 
could easily have overwhelmed him. He 
has succeeded in delineating the main cur- 
rents of Congressional procedure, the con- 
tinuity of action which has made a series 
of legislatures into a single organism, and 
the part which their enactments have 
played in our history, with a precision and 
coherence hardly to be hoped for. I do 
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not hesitate to recommend this study to 
those who wish to realize the tale of our 
lawmaking activities as a whole, and cannot 
afford to reconstruct it for themselves. 

I must warn such readers, however, 
against trusting the author too implicitly 
in matters of detail. The broad reliability 
of his work is marred by all too many minor 
errors. Here are some of them. 

At one point Dr. Bates writes: “When the 
vote in the House was taken on February 
24, 1819, it was a complete vindication of 
Jackson on every count. Two weeks later, 
on February 24, 1819, ...” He states 
that Thaddeus Stevens died on August 13, 
1868, whereas his death actually occurred 
a few minutes before midnight two days 
earlier. Further along, in a paragraph 
somewhat obscure, the author seems to lo- 
cate Valparaiso in Venezuela. He gives 
the date of McKinley’s second inaugural as 
March 4, 1900, when of course it took place 
a year later. He blames Senator Dolliver’s 
split with Nelson Aldrich on the latter’s 
arbitrary removal of Dolliver from the 
Senate Finance Committee and his replace- 
ment by Tillman of South Carolina. Now, 
Aldrich was one of our very best haters, 
but he never hated any Republican enough 
to cast him aside just to make room for 
the most pestiferous Democrat in the 
Senate. 

Yet such trifling mistakes may well be 
forgiven when we realize the difficulties of 
the task which Dr. Bates has discharged 
with so much distinction. For all those 
who wish, without the drudgery involved 
in independent research, to understand the 
Congress as a living, continuous, purposeful 
entity, he has performed a valuable and 
praiseworthy service. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Apnams, James Trustow. The Iiving 
Jeferson. Pp. vii, 403. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $3.00. 

I must confess to a strong sense of dis- 
appointment over this very eminent his- 
torian’s latest opus. He has certainly set 
himself a provocative theme. Instead of 
attempting a detailed account of Thomas 
Jefferson’s entire life, he has confined him- 
self to charting the great Virginian’s mind. 
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It is an arresting project, for the author of 
the Declaration of Independence was an 

intellectual before everything, whose im- 
press upon his native land has been princi- 
pally in the realm of ideas. I say this with 
a full consciousness of the significance of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

But a combination of factors has pre- 
vented Dr. Adams from carrying out his 
plan to any memorable extent. He has 
been the victim of his own talents. So vast 
is his fund of historical information, so 
fluent are his powers of expression, so 
universal is the appeal of his style, that he 
has been tempted beyond his strength into 
substituting these for original research and 
even original comment. Add to this the 
partisanship in which he indulges in behalf 
of the Jeffersonian school of thought, in- 
cluding what he considers to be its modern 
analogue, and the result can only be viewed 
with reservations and regret. 

Nowhere do I note any-evidence of source 
investigation, Dr. Adams has been con- 
tent to cull his data at second hand both 
in the main portion of the book, devoted 
to pointing out the contrast between the 
Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian philosophies, 
and also in its final chapter, where the 
author asserts the applicability of Jeffer- 
son’s theories to the present day, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s betrayal of them. 

As good an example as any of what may 

fairly be called Dr. Adams’ languid research 
occurs in this very chapter. He has 
worked himself into quite a dither over our 
President’s apostasy, and denounces with 
unexpected bitterness the gap between 
promise and performance since F. D., R. 
took office. The proof which Dr. Adams 
adduces consists of a series of excerpts 
from Roosevelt’s campaign speeches, set 
` against the program since enacted. But 
what shall we think of the trustworthiness 
of the historian who blithely admits that 
his “quotations are from those conveniently 
assembled by G. H. Lorimer, editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, in the issue of 
December 22, 1934”? 

That Dr. Adams is ready, without further 
investigation, to rely on the uncompromis- 
ing Bourbon who edits our most popular 
five-cent weekly for the material upon 
which he bases his attack on the Roosevelt 
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Administration is a measure—and a sorry 
one—of his latest work. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


Wiırse, CHARLES M. The Jeffersonian 
Tradition in American Democracy. Pp. 
xi, 278. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935. $3.00. 
Tais slender volume is not merely one 

mor2 book about Thomas Jefferson. It is 
an attempt, and a successful one, to portray 
the political thought of the Sage of Monti- 
cellc, the sources from which it was derived, 
and the profound influence which it has 
exerted upon subsequent periods of Ameri- 
can political and constitutional history. 
A political scientist, and the intelligent lay 
reacer as well, can derive from it a clear and 
well-drawn picture of how one keen and 
informed mind reacted to the problems pre- 
sented by a people struggling into nation- 
hood in a world that was “new” in more 
ways than one. 

Mr. Wiltse is an admirer of his subject, 
and he makes clear his own conviction that 
although “the Jeffersonian state has passed 
inte history as irretrievably as the Roman 
Empire,” Jefferson’s influence continues 
becz.use he stood for a point of view which 
is perennial. Today, no less than in Jeffer- 
son’s time, democratic government must 
rest upon the dual foundations of individual 
libe-ty and the promotion of the general 
weltare. As the author points out, Jeffer- 
son has been wrongly charged with a desire 
to preserve for the individual such an ex- 
cessive sphere of liberty as would make 
modern government almost impossible. 
Quite properly the author traces the evolu- 
tior of Jefferson’s thought in this connec- 
tior, and he shows that to him liberty did 
not-mean complete laissez faire in economic 
maz-ters, but merely intellectual liberty, “‘to 
thick, to speak, to worship; liberty to read 
anc write without censorship, arid to asso- 
ciate with others for any legitimate pur- 
poss.” In these parlous days when one is 
so vehemently assailed on every hand by 
the-doctrine that “American” liberty means 
freedom from restraint in economic mat- 
ters, it is doubly valuable to have recalled 
to mind the fact that one of the greatest of 
the Founding Fathers drew a strong and 
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valid, line of demarcation between an in- 
tellectual liberty, which is basic to the dem- 
ocratic way of life, and an economic liberty, 
which is best preserved through an appro- 
priate and utilitarian restraint. 

But this book is more than a corrective 
to the current fulminations of the High 
Priests of Reaction. It contains also some 
bitter medicine for those theologians of 
American isolation who so habitually and 
reverently quote Jefferson’s inaugural warn- 
ing against entangling alliances. It may 
shock them to learn that their idol was prac- 
tical enough to propose an international 
police force to maintain peace in the Med- 
iterranean, and that in his “Summary 
View” he looked forward to an association 
of nations held together, despite their con- 
flicting interests, by allegiance to a common 
administrative head. If this is cold com- 
fort to Jefferson’s isolationist devotees, 
who by implication rather than by inten- 
tion have been among his greatest detrac- 
tors, they should be made to recall in the 
wise words of the author that “his [Jeffer- 
son’s] legacy is not his solution of the politi- 
cal problem, but his realization that the 
problem must be solved anew in each 
succeeding era.” 

Grayson Kirk 

University of Wisconsin 


Irwin, Wii. Propaganda and the News. 
Pp. vii, 325. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
$2.75. 


News is one of the important factors in 
the opinion-forming process. Hence the 
zeal to control its dissemination by those 
who would manage public opinion. Prop- 
aganda and the News is a well-balanced, 
readable, and informative survey of human 
efforts to control, create, and suppress, as 
well as to enfranchise news. This book 
appears at a time when most of the gov- 
ernments of the world have succeeded in 
monopolizing the function of news-dispens- 
ing, a fact which is necessarily alarming to 
those who believe in democracy and the rule 
of an informed public. 

The twenty-four chapters of this volume, 
which, taken together, give an unusually 
illuminating survey of journalism from ear- 
liest times, fall into four principal divisions. 
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The first three chapters tell the story of 
the struggle for freedom to publish news 
as well as to express opinion. It is a story - 
of how news regarded as the exclusive prop- 
erty of a limited governing class finally 
became the possession of the masses. 
Seven chapters deal with the rise of modern 
journalism, a development spurred on by 
the genius of James Gordon Bennett, among 
the first to discover the true significance of 
news; a development assisted by numerous 
technical and typographical improvements, 
by the nationalizing influence of syndicated 
features, by many unappreciated contribu- 
tions of the “yellow journals,” and by the 
rise of the press agent. The next seven 
chapters review the history of World War 
propaganda and its influence upon journal- 
ism. The remaining chapters consider in 
detail the implications of dictatorial control 
over agencies of communication, the sudden 
rise of the radio as a competing medium, 
and the advent of governmental propa- 
ganda on a large scale in the United States. 
Much of the material in this study will be 
familiar to specialized students of journal- 
ism and propaganda. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the author’s emphasis upon the ex- 
ceptional opportunities for experimentation 
which have existed in the United States, 
opportunities which have not existed in any 
other country—not even in England, where 
legal barriers have slowed the tempo of 
journalistic progress. The chapters on 
World War propaganda, interestingly punc- 
tuated with numerous personal experiences, 
are brilliantly written, but add little to what 
other investigators have reported. For the 
student of propaganda technique, thechapter 
entitled “The Personal Note” is suggestive. 
The excellence of this volume does not 
lie in the originality of its contributions to 
factual knowledge regarding the history of 
journalism, nor to its revelations in the 
field of propaganda. Its merit is due in 
large part to the author’s ability to select 
and assemble significant facts and present 
them in such a way as to give a reasonably 
sane and well-balanced picture of important 
trends. In many respects this is an excel- 
lent example of that “higher journalism” 
to which Mr. Irwin frequently refers. 
Harwoop L. CHILDS 
Princeten University 
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Cmos, Harwoop L. (Ed.). Propaganda 
and Dictatorship. Pp. vii, 153. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 
$1.50. 

These papers on propaganda and dicta- 
torship may be divided into two groups: 
first, a series of four dealing with the meth- 
ods employed in particular areas (Germany, 
by Fritz Morstein Marx; Italy, by Alfred 
S. Surcher; Russia, by Bertram W. Max- 
well; and the Danubian countries, by Oscar 
Jaszi); second, a series of three of more 
than general application, including an in- 
troduction by the editor, a discussion of the 
scope of research on propaganda and dicta- 
torship by Harold D. Lasswell, and of prop- 
aganda as a function of democratic govern- 
ment by George E. G. Catlin. The volume 
grew out of a round table held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, in Chicago, 
December 1934. 

As recently as July 4, with its peculiar 
significance to Americans, Hitler was re- 
ported as deriding democracy and proclaim- 
ing that Nazi rule in Germany would be 
eternal. He assured the party officials 
that they would have unlimited power for 
all time and that he would continue to act 
first and ask approval afterward. In spite 
of the assurance that “it can’t happen here,” 
intelligent Americans will do well to consider 
seriously the answers to such questions as 
the editor propounds in his introduction: 
the respects in which and the extent to 
which state propaganda as exemplified 
in present-day European dictatorships dif- 
fers from official propaganda in the past; 
the limits which the wealth and physical 
resources of the state impose on conscious 
opinion management; the implications of 
these European developments, so far as our 
own democratic institutions are concerned; 
and finally, the question as to where, in 
democratic countries, the line should be 
drawn between the desirable and the un- 
desirable use of propaganda by state offi- 
cials. The latter questions serve to indi- 
cate the urgent need for careful research on 
governmental publicity and public relations 
in the United States. Few indeed have 
been the studies made in this important 
field. 

These papers emphasize anew the fact 
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that there are only about so many media— 
press, movies, radio, news agencies, patriotic 
and youth organizations, schools and text- 
boo&s, slogans, and so forth—but that these 
are capable of an almost infinite number of 
combinations, in plans or patterns of civic 
training suited to the temperaments and 
hab:ts of different peoples, whether their 
governments be dictatorships or democ- 
racizs. Professor Catlin believes “that the 
primiples of democracy, on the one hand, 
preclude it from the use of certain agencies 
of propaganda and, on the other hand, de- 
mard that it shall expose its citizens to the 
risk of hearing free criticism by the enemies 
of dzmocracy ... ” (p. 139). “The pecul- 
iar ~veakness of democracy,” he continues, 
“is disclosed, by scientific analysis, to be 
that of allocating disproportionate freedom 
to the individual at the expense of authority 
and of the security which authority guaran- 
tees—just as the technical weakness of 
dictatorship is the concentration of power 
in a few hands without proportionate com- 
penzation to citizens in liberty or even in 
seccrity. Democracy is always in danger 
of dissolving into anarchy, political and 
moral” (p. 142). 

Saveral years ago Professor Charles E. 
Merriam edited a noteworthy series of 
volumes on civic training, including sepa- 
rate studies of each of the areas covered by 
these papers. In the columns of this jour- 
nal for January 1982, the present reviewer 
commented on the summary volume of this 
series. Students in the field will be grate- 
ful for the present symposium, which, in 
concise form, brings the story down to 
date. The authors have been selected with 
care and are well qualified to discuss the 
portions of the field assigned to them. All 
the papers are well documented. 

W. Brooxs GRAVES 

Temple University 


Wers, Fremont P. The Development of 
America. Pp. x, 772, lxviii. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936. 

This is a high school text, 1986 model. It 
is civided into twelve units, the first one 
beirg “From the Old World to the New”; 
the second, “The Beginnings of the Ameri- 
can. People and Institutions”; and so on 
down to the twelfth, which is “Our Political 
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History Since 1868.” This last unit con- 
sists of three chapters. The first two tell 
the rather dreary story of political con- 
tests from 1868 to 1932, and the last gives 
.a fairly lively account of the administration 
of Franklin Roosevelt up to the spring of 
1936. 

How to attract the attention of people 
sixteen or seventeen years of age away 
from athletics, movies, dances, petting 
parties, and general gadding about in auto- 
mobiles, and concentrate it even for a brief 
spell on the business of education in all its 
branches, is a task which taxes the ingen- 
uity of the best minds in the educational 
profession. Few high school subjects seem 
to the student to. bear much relationship 
to his interests. This is true not only of 
the more frivolous things enumerated 
above, but also of the problem of making 
a living, which begins to be a source of 
worry to a large proportion of students as 
graduation from high school approaches. 

Hardly any subject seems less connected 
with the business of making a living or the 
“pleasures” of living than history. Were 
high school students really interested in 
current social, economic, and political prob- 
lems, there would be more point to the 
following statement from Dr. Wirth’s pref- 
ace: “A textbook in American history 
should emphasize the relation of the past 
to the present and vitalize the subject by 
placing emphasis on present-day realities. 
In such a textbook considerable space must 
be given to functional units which not only 
give the student an intelliegnt understand- 
ing of our cultural background but also 
help him to analyze, evaluate, and under- 
stand our present-day social, economic, and 
political problems” (p. v). 

Since the historian cannot assume an ex- 
isting interest in such problems, does it not 
behoove him to arouse it? Will a book, 
however skillfully the historical material is 
arranged and narrated (and this one has 
those virtues in high degree), awaken the 
desired interest? A conservative answer 
would appear to be, “Not to any great ex- 
tent.” Why should we assume that a 
young high school student can be made ter- 
ribly excited about the state of culture in 
Europe at or about the year 1492, how our 
ancestors got from the Old World to the 
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New, how they made a living when they 
arrived, how they were governed, and why 
they (or some of them) became revolution- 
ary, won independence, established a more 
centralized government under the Consti- 
tution, fought another war with England, 
moved westward, multiplied and increased 
naturally and by immigration, fought a civil 
war over slavery and the right of secession, 
and so on down to the New Deal? 

It is easier to raise this question than to 
give a satisfactory answer. By asking it, 
there is no intention to imply that this text 
is worse than its numerous predecessors. 
On the contrary, it is better than most I 
have examined. The point is that we must 
have an entirely different orientation in our 
high school history course if we are to ac- 
complish the objectives Dr. Wirth so well 
sets out in his preface. We must begin 
with a felt want on the part of the student. 
He wants a decent living and a little fun 
as he goes along. He knows that the 
world into which he is about to enter is 
for him a messy thing. He is pessimistic. 
We must seize upon that pessimism as a 
point of departure. We must confirm his 
impression that things are rotten. 

The first unit of our book should have 
some such title as this: “The Sad Plight 
in Which We Find Ourselves.” This first 
unit should be rewritten every summer and 
published just in time for the opening 
of school. The year of a presidential elec- 
tion is a particularly good one for instilling 
that sense of reality which Dr. Wirth prom- 
ises but, in all frankness, does little to ful- 
fill, Having spent a month or two on the 
current scene, we may then be ready to pose 
the question “How did we get this way?” 
Our next unit might then paraphrase King 
David and be headed, “In Sin Were We 
Conceived and in Iniquity Were We 
Brought Forth.” This should be our uni- 
fying theme throughout the book, in which 
we would show that the race was won by 
the cunning, the cheaters, the unscrupu- 
lous, who, because of greed—the desire to 
keep up with the Joneses and get ahead of 
them—-seized upon our resources, exploited 
them for profit and only incidentally for 
use, and thus brought about the sorry pass 
we see today. We must not neglect to 
point out that in the main it was the sys- 
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tem that was at fault. Good men and 
women have abounded. Let the moral be 
plain that the good can, if they will, change 
the system. Out of a healthy and intelli- 
gent discontent, we may find a way, if not 
to ultimate salvation, at least, to satisfy 
the longing of young people for a decent and 
secure living with a little fun on the side as 
they go along. ; 
Such a book may not be adopted very 
widely at first, but ultimately its influence 
is bound to be felt. 
B. B. KENDRICK 
The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina 


Laprapn, Witt1am T. Public Opinion and 
Politics in Eighteenth Century England. 
Pp. viii, 463. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1986. $4.00. 


Professor Laprade of Duke University 
has written a highly factual report of the 
polemical devices used by British politi- 
cians between 1700 and 1742. The book 
has the strength of a volume that relies on 
sources, and the weakness of a book that 
lacks generalization. 

A revolutionary epoch was subsiding. 
The basis of politics had been broadened to 
include deeper layers of the masses. Politi- 
cal leaders were sensitive to the “passions” 
of the multitude, yet they sought to temper 
extremes to the preservation of orderly 
government. They were giving “cohesion 
to a society by compromise” and finding 
“the routine for a quiet time.” A con- 
stitutional consensus was becoming con- 
solidated in attitude and implemented in 
practice. Circumstances, unspecified in 
this account, favored recourse to clamor 
and debate rather than to violence and 
fanaticism. 

Appeals were not addressed directly. to 
crowds, which might explode into mobs, 
but to the customers at coffeehouses and 
the purchasers of weeklies and pamphlets. 
At the opening of the century, papers.came 
out thrice a week; Samuel Buckley’s Daily 
Courant began in the first year of Anne’s 
reign, 1702. Campaigns were conducted 
by news paragraphs, pamphlets, “Runners” 
to stir up conversation at the coffeehouses, 
and agents to incite a mob. Parties were 
not plainly organized. Factions clung to 
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personages. The see-saw of the “ins” and - 
the “outs” was but gradually regulated ac- 
cording to the practices of party govern- 
ment, 

There were brilliant examples of polemi- 
cal journalism and pamphleteering, with 
which the names of Defoe, Steele, and Swift 
have been indissolubly associated in the 
traditions of English-speaking peoples. 
There were striking instances of how the 
effective symbol facilitates the concerted 
act. Even after the approval of union by 
the Scots, the policy was in danger until 
Daniel Defoe in the Review substituted the 
term “British Nation” for “England” and 
took “frequent occasion to make Title and 
Subject correspond.” 

More detached attitudes were developing 
toward the ways and means of politics. 
Said one of Leslie’s characters, “I tell you 
Masters, there’s a great deal in Names. 
The most part of the World is governed 
with Words.” Bolingbroke told the Pre- 
tender that of late those succeeded best 
who had “by plausible appeals to the people 
gained the nation to their side.” 

This rich mine of detail would be more 
useful for comparative purposes if it had 
been more lengthily summarized. How did 
the scapegoats and the heroes change during 
the period? How did the preoccupation 
with internal and external affairs shift? 
What were the principal trends in the lan- 
guage of vituperation and of congratulation? 

The changing structure of the public 
could have been presented with more pre- 
cision. This would have been reflected in 
changing rates of communication in Great 
Britain, changing circulation of papers and 
pamphlets, and changing locations of coffee- 
houses and other congregating centers in 
London. 

Harorp D. LASSWELL 

University of Chicago 


Hecxscurer, GUNNAR. Konung och Stats- 
råd. Pp. xxxvi, 484. Uppsala and 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1933. 
Kr. 7:50. 

Brousewitz, AxEL, e al. De Nordiska 
Ländernas Statsråd. Pp. 234. Uppsala 
and Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1935. Kr: 4:25. 

These volumes are complementary in 
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that both deal with councils of state. The 
first is more specialized than the other, and 
confines itself to a detailed account of the 
development of the council in Sweden. 
The second constitutes a survey of the 
councils in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland. Both are issued under the aus- 
pices of the political science association in 
Uppsala. 

Heckscher’s Konung och Statsrad (King 
and Council) is a formidable work of nearly 
five hundred pages in which the author 
traces the relationship of king and council 
in Sweden from the promulgation of the 
constitution of 1809 to the formation of De 
Geer’s ministry in 1858. His reason for 
stopping with 1858 is that this year marks 
the beginning of a new era in Swedish 
parliamentary government—an era which 
has been adequately covered up to 1905 by 
L. Kihlberg, Den svenska ministären, etc. 
(The Swedish Ministry, etc.), Uppsala, 
192%, Heckscher has produced a monu- 
mental historical study; he has assembled a 
vast amount of original source material; 
and he has told his story in a clear narrative 
style. For the benefit of his English read- 
ers he has appended a ten-page summary in 
English. 

Such a work cannot be condensed into a 
brief review.’ Suffice it to say that the 
composition of the Swedish council of state, 
during the period covered, resembled the 
English cabinet. Up to 1840 it consisted 
of: (1) two ministers of state, namely, 
Justice and foreign affairs; (2) six councilors 
of state without portfolio; and (3) the vice- 
minister for foreign affairs. In addition 
there were added the attorney-general and 
the four secretaries of state for the in- 
terior, church and education, war, and 
finance. The chiefs of staff for the army 
and navy reported directly totheking. No 
one occupied the position of prime minister, 
and dominance in the council depended 
largely on personality. As time went on, 
the complexion of the council changed and 
the secretariat obtained a larger representa- 
tion. 

But unlike the English cabinet, the Swed- 
ish council dealt with a king who not only 
reigned but also governed. This was true 
under most of the reigns of Charles XIII 
and Charles XIV. Oscar I and Charles 
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XV, yielding to liberal forces, displayed 
a more compromising attitude, and a min- 
istry wielding real power and enjoying the 
confidence of the Estates was made pos- 
sible. 

De Nordiska Léndernas Statsrad (The 
Northern Countries’ Councils of State) is 
of more interest to the general student of 
political science. The work was done in 
the political science seminar at Uppsala 
University apparently under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Axel Brusewitz who has 
written the Introduction and the Conclu- 
sion. It has several collaborators, namely: 
Lennart Linnarsson for Sweden, Arne 
Björnberg for Norway, Gunnar Heckscher 
for Denmark, and Sven Lindman for Fin- 
land. The work covers varying historical 
periods: Sweden 1809-1984; Norway 1814- 
1984; Denmark 1848-1934; and Finland 
1919-1934. 

The technique pursued by the investiga- 
tors is one familiar to American scholars 
who have used a similar method in apprais- 
ing changes in the membership of state 
legislatures. They have catalogued the 
council members in different periods ac- 
cording to their social backgrounds, occu- 
pations, educational advantages, political 
experience, age, and so forth: In America 
such studies have been of questionable im- 
portance. In Scandinavia, on the other 
hand, this study reveals changes approxi- 
mating a revolution. The nobles, land- 
lords, and higher functionaries who formerly 
constituted the membership of the coun- 
cils have been largely displaced by repre- 
sentatives from the upper and lower middle 
classes, such as business men and farmers, 
and from the ranks of intellectuals and 
workers. Recently journalists have as- 
sumed. an important rôle in the councils. 
Lawyers have been conspicuously absent. 
Party government is a comparatively re- 
cent development, and even now it would 
be a reckless use of terms to speak of the 
government and the opposition. Despite 
the multiple-party system, the ministries 
have been relatively stable in Scandinavia. 
The tenures of prime ministers and councils 
have been somewhat shorter than in Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, but they have 
been longer than in France. The tenure 
has been.shorter in Finland, but even here 
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the turnover is only about half of that in 
France. 

č WALTER THOMPSON 

Stanford University 


Brousewitz, AxEeL. Hemliga Utskottet. 
Pp. 145. Uppsala and Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1933. Kr. 3:50. 


. Nordiska Utrikesnämnder. Pp. 
266. Uppsala and Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1933. Kr. 4:75. 


These two volumes by Professor Bruse- 
witz comprise a series under the general 
title, Studier över Riksdagen och Utrikes- 
politiken (Studies on the Riksdag and For- 
eign Affairs). The first volume deals with 
the Swedish Secret Committee (Hemliga 
Utskottet) provided for in the constitution of 
1809. The second is concerned with parlia- 
mentary committees on foreign affairs in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Both 
volumes are published under the auspices 
of the political science association in 
Uppsala. 

In Hemliga Utskottet Brusewitz provides 
a detailed historical account of the Swedish 
parliamentary committee created for the 
purpose of advising the Crown on foreign 
policies. The name “Secret Committee” 
is appropriate. The members were pledged 
to secrecy. The membership consisted of 
twelve, three from each of the four estates. 
The speakers from each estate were ad- 
mitted to committee sessions, but had 
neither voice nor vote. In the main, the 
Committee retained its constitutional status 
from 1809 until its abandonment in 1921, 
but alterations were necessitated by the 
constitutional changes of 1866 which abol- 
ished the estates. It was not a regular 
standing committee but was called into 
being when the Government and the Riks- 
dag deemed it necessary. During the 
period of the estates, provisions for the 
Committee were made in nine parliamen- 
tary sessions from 1809 to 1854 inclusive. 
From 1854 to 1914 the Committee was 
called only twice, namely, in 1895 and 1905, 
and in both instances the sessions were held 
to deal with the problem of the Swedish- 
Norwegian Union. Thanks to the World 
War, in its final period from 1914 to 1920, 
with the exception of 1915, the Committee 
had a constant existence. The Committee 
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was originally intended to give the estates 
a voice in foreign affairs, but it was dis- 
appointing in this respect. It became 
more of an agency of the Government than 
of the Riksdag. During its later history it 
was subjected to criticism, especially from 
the left, and in 1921 it was replaced by the 
present Utrikesndmnd. 

The work on the Nordiska Utrikesntéimn- 
der (Northern Committees on Foreign 
Affairs) deals with present-day parliamen- 
tary agencies. The study embraces com- 
mittes on foreign affairs in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, but the major portion is 
devoted to Sweden. 

By a change in the organic law in 1921 
the Swedish Riksdag was given a special 
standing committee for the control of for- 
eign affairs. A similar agency developed 
in Norway in 1922-1923 and was estab- 
lished in Denmark in 1923. The composi- 
tion, the purpose, and the functions of these 
committees are similar in the three coun- 
tries. In Sweden and Denmark the mem- 
bership consists of sixteen elected from the 
two chambers of the Riksdag; in Norway 
it is twenty elected from the unicameral 
Storting. All three countries have multi- 
ple party systems, and the important 
parties are represented on the committees. 
The purpose of the committees is to afford 
a greater degree of parliamentary acquaint- 
ance with and control over foreign affairs. 
The committees are not convened for ordi- 
nary routine business, but their advice is 
solicited on matters of major importance. 

Secrecy is stressed far less than formerly, 
but much of the material on foreign affairs 
is still unavailable, with the result that it is 
impossible to secure a complete factual basis 
for evaluating the success of the present 
system. Brusewitz leads us to infer that _ 
in Sweden, at least, the reform has not 
come up to expectations. The idea was 
to extend a greater degree of direct control 
to the Riksdag. In order to assure this 
control, members of the ministry were ex- 
cluded from the Committee, and the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs was required directly 
to acquaint the Committee with pertinent 
international problems. But the criticism 
has been voiced that the Committee is 
merely a decoration. Its critics insist that, 
instead of serving as a liaison between the 
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Government and the Riksdag, the Com- 
mittee has isolated both itself and the Gov- 
ernment from the Riksdag. Certainly 
the Swedish Committee has not attained 
the dominant position enjoyed by the 
United States Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
WALTER THOMPSON 
Stanford University 


Ermarta, Fritz. The New Germany: Na- 
tional Socialist Government in Theory and 
Practice. Pp. xv, 203. Washington: 
The Digest Press, 1936. $2.00. 

The appearance of this volume, Number 
Two of the American University Studies 
in International Law and Relations, testifies 
to the fact that the recently enlarged grad- 
uate school of the American University has 
become one of the leading centers of social 
science research in the United States. Dr. 
Ermarth’s book is without question one of 
the most incisive and illuminating analyses 
of the Third Reich thus far published. It 
indeed possesses what Dean Ernest S. 
Griffith calls in his Introduction “a certain 
‘cosmic’ quality.” The author isa German 
who has studied at Heidelberg and other 
German universities as well as at Harvard 
and the Brookings Institution. He is now 
a lecturer in international affairs at the 
American University. His work is a model 
of objective scholarship, painstaking ac- 
curacy, penetrating and often brilliant 
characterization, and exceptional grace and 
clarity of style. In brief compass he pre- 
sents the causes of the collapse of German 
democracy, the rise of National Socialism, 
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state. He then devotes a hundred pages to 
Nazi economics, with regard to which he 
offers the best description and evaluation 
yet published, and concludes with a dozen 
pages of speculation as to the future of the 
totalitarian régime. The text is fully docu- 
mented at all points. There isan unusually 
complete and partially annotated bibliog- 
raphy and an index. 

Dr. Ermarth’s book fills a niche long 
empty in the literature of German fascism. 
Dr. Fritz Morstein Marx of Harvard, in his 
Government in the Third Reich, has admir- 
ably outlined the theory, the constitutional 
and political structure, and the administra- 
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tive practices of Hitlerism. Konrad Hei- 
den and Rudolf Olden have made valuable 
contributions to the biographical material 
dealing with Der Führer. The present. re- 
viewer has attempted to trace the history 
of the Nazi movement and to analyze the 
political techniques of the dictatorship. 
No previous writer has presented a defini- 
tive account of the socio-economic bases 
and implications of the totalitarian state. 
This is the task which Dr. Ermarth set for 
himself. He has achieved his purpose. 
The result is in all respects excellent. 

Summary would be futile. It is enough 
to say that the author supports the thesis 
that fascism as a state-form and as a sys- 
tem of economic planning is a product of 
the monopolistic epoch of capitalism. He 
further points out that it is a by-product 
of war economy, that it practices “war 
economics in peace time,” and that its 
raison d être and end result is war—not war 
as the clash of professional armies, but war 
as the effort of whole national communities 
to annihilate whole national communities. 
“The totalitarian state in peace time is a 
preparation for the totalitarian war.” The 
Third Reich must either socialize and re- 
distribute wealth or must take the path of 
economic and military imperialism. Dr. 
Ermarth is slightly naive at only one point 
—in supposing that the former alternative 
is within the realm of possibility. He 
concedes, however, that the probabilities 
are all on the side that fascism will take the 
road to Armageddon. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
University of Chicago 


SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Under the Axe of 
Fascism. Pp. xiv, 402. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1936. $3.00. 


Everyone who has viewed the Fascist 
experiment in Italy with favor, and all who 
more or less believe that we in this country 
need a man of the type of Mussolini, should, 
before ever making a statement to that 
effect again or even harboring such a 
thought in their minds, read the record of 
Italian Fascism analyzed in Professor Sal- 
vemini’s new book, dealing with the so- 
called Corporate State. 

Perhaps the reader has read other writ- 
ings by the author and does not like his 
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polemical style, which is a European charac- 
teristic; but he is urged nevertheless to 
familiarize himself with this analysis of 
the much advertised Fascist labor organiza- 
tion which is hailed by both Italians and 
foreign admirers of Fascism as presenting 
a solution for that world-wide problem of 
the relationships between capital and labor. 

Professor Salvemini’s book is compre- 
hensive on the subject, and its exposition 
is clear. It is documented almost exclu- 
sively from Fascist sources, giving refer- 
ences. In addition, the author quotes the 
passages dealing with the particular topic 
in the books of other writers on Fascism, 
and thus he not only has created a valuable 
reference book, but has also shown con- 
clusively the appalling misinformation cir- 
culated in the English language on condi- 
tions in Italy. 

The book follows the historic develop- 
ment of the Fascist Corporate State, show- 
ing how the idea originated and why it 
was adopted, and showing actual prac- 
tical beginnings. Salvemini . speaks of 
the impossibility of the existence of 
de facto, ie., non-Fascist, organizations, 
as confirmed by prominent Fascists. He 
shows that the syndicates—or associations, 
as we would say in this country—of em- 
ployers are under the management and con- 
trol of the biggest magnates of industry and 
business, although they are supposed to 
represent all Italian business. No other 
organizations may be formed by the middle- 
class business men or smaller factory own- 
ers. The workers’ organizations, on the 
other hand, are directed by Black Shirts. 
Thus, labor agreements are frequently 
concluded by men who are not workers, for 
the workers who are not consulted. In 
cases of disagreement with the employers 
which cannot be settled amicably, the La- 
bor Court passes judgment. Professor 
Salvemini’s analysis of the workings of the 
Labor Court is excellent. He adds to this a 
section dealing with individual disputes 
between a worker and his employer. Next 
comes a chapter dealing with the status of 
professional men, who may not exercise 
their function without previous approval 
of the régime. Finally, the corporations 
are discussed, showing that for many years 
they existed merely on paper. Then the 
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National Council of Corporations was 
created, but merely with an advisory capac- 
ity. When the corporations did come to 
life, they were without any power to enforce 
action on the subjects they discussed. 
That, however, may be fortunate. They 
are mostly organizations of employers, with 
a workers’ representative here and there. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the achievements of Fascism. It is proved 
beyond dispute that wages in Italy today 
are about 35 per cent below the level of real 
wages when Fascism came into power. In 
fact, real wages are below those of 1914, 
and no one will maintain that the Italian 
worker lived in luxury before the war! 
There are three pages of closely printed 
quotations from Fascist sources, giving 
actual wage rates. Only one example will 
be given here: In the Province of Alexan- 
dria, as reported in the official Fascist Jabor 
newspaper, a workman receives 15 lire 
($1.60) for fifteen hours of work! Fifteen 
hours, yes, for overtime is everywhere prev- 
alent in Italy, but it is only rarely compen- 
sated according to the established schedule. 

Unemployment and the worthlessness of 
official statistics are discussed next, and if 
the reader at that point is still in doubt 
about the effect of Fascism on the majority 
of the Italian people, he will find that al- 
though the population has increased by 
three million persons, meat, wheat, corn, 
wine, coffee, tobacco, and even salt con- 
sumption have gone down under the reign 
of Fascism. On the other hand, pawns 
have gone up. It does not look as if 
Fascism had brought Italy prosperity. 

But, it is said, Italian workers have many 
social benefits—insurance against acci- 
dents, tuberculosis, and unemployment; 
the dopolavoro movement; the institute for 
the protection of maternity and infancy; 
vacations with pay; and so forth. Profes- 
sor Salvemini demonstrates that most of 
these enterprises were started long before 
Fascism came to power. It has merely 
taken the credit for the achievements of 
others. At best, it has continued their 
policies. 

In the final part of the book Professor 
Salvemini raises the question whether 
Fascism is a capitalist dictatorship. He 
points out that the workers and the salaried 
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employees have not benefited by Fascism, 
and that professionals and smaller business 
men are also worse off today than before 
the advent of Fascism, but he says the 
big business man complains too. This is 
correct, but it does not prove that Fascism 
is not a capitalist dictatorship. In time of 
crisis, capitalists—who never do their fight- 
ing personally—-use mercenaries to insure 
their privileges. The result may be that 
they become in a manner dependent upon 
those whom they have engaged, but it is 
nevertheless to the interest of the big 
capitalists, as Professor Salvemini’s book 
amply illustrates, that the Fascists use 
their power. 

If there is any criticism of the book ‘be- 
fore us, it is that the reader is not given a 
sufficiently clear impression of the attitude 
of the Italian people; but Professor Sal- 
vemini, being an exile, can hardly be ex- 
pected to give a first-hand impression. 
Also, one would have wished that the in- 
evitability with which the Fascist system 
and the corporate organization of the state 


lead to the results obtained and must lead . 


to similar results wherever that kind of 
experiment is being tried, had been more 
clearly and elaborately pointed out. 
CARMEN HAIDER 
New York City 


Paures, W. Auson, and Artuur H. 
Reene. Neutrality: Its History, Eco- 
nomics and Law. Vol. II, The Napole- 
onic Period. Pp. ix, 339. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. $3.75. 

Turuineton, Epear. Neutrality: Its His- 
tory, Economics and Law. Vol. IH, The 
World War Period. Pp. xvii, 267. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
$3.75. 

Jessup, Purre C. Neutrality: Its History, 
Economics and Law. Vol. IV, Today and 
Tomorrow. Pp. vii, 237. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. $2.75. 
During the height of the recent Ethiopian 

crisis the people of the United States took a 

new interest in the old slogan, “In time of 

peace prepare for war.” This new interest 
manifested itself in the Neutrality Act of 

1935 as amended and signed by President 

Roosevelt on February 29, 1936. When 

the danger of war was once again imminent 
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in Europe we began to wonder on this side 
of the Atlantic just how we could avoid be- 
ing drawn into a new conflict. The Neu- 
trality Acts were designed as a partial 
answer to the problem. 

These three volumes, under the able ed- 
itorship of Professor Jessup, complete the 
survey of neutrality made under the aus- 
pices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences. The 
need for such a study was apparent. If 
there are occasional evidences of haste in 
the finished product, they are surely par- 
donable errors. It is somewhat to be re- 
gretted, however, that the volumes could 
not have appeared early enough to play 
more of a réle in the formation of public 
opinion at a time when neutrality was front- 
page material for the metropolitan news- 
papers. But this country’s neutrality 
legislation is experimental rather than per- 
manent, and these volumes therefore com- 
mend themselves to the careful attention of 
students and laymen alike. If our prepara- 
tion for war in time of peace is to be other 
than the building of navies, we must at- 
tempt to plan in advance the policies de- 
signed to keep us out of war. 

The second and third volumes of the 
series complete the background for Pro- 
fessor Jessup’s survey of the present and 
future, which constitutes the fourth and 
last volume. The significance of this series 
is not to be found only in their content. 
If the social sciences are ever to come out 
of the fog they are commonly reputed to be 
in, it can only be by synthesizing the vari- 
ous disciplines composing the social sci- 
ences, and applying that synthesis to the 
solution of problems of social importance. 
The Columbia Council is to be congratu- 
lated on making such an attempt. Some 
may question if history belongs with the 
social sciences. But that. is beside the 
point. The fact is that three disciplines— 
history, economics, and law—have been 
taken with regard to the light they could 
throw on the problem of neutrality. An 
attempt has been made to synthesize them, 
and on the basis of that synthesis Professor 
Jessup has formulated a problem and offered 
suggestions for its solution. If for no other 
reason than that, this series is worthy of 
note . i 
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The difficulty is, of course, that the result 
may beneither good history, good economics, 
nor good law, butan amorphous combination 
of allthree. These volumes have fallen into 
thatdifficulty. Thehistoricaland economic 
background seems to predominate over the 
legal. There are glimpses throughout, but 
no really clear-cut discussion of the inter- 
national law of neutrality. On the con- 
trary the implication seems to be that, be- 
cause of the acrid disputes over neutral 
rights and duties in the past, and because 
of the violent differences of opinion on the 
subject, there is no such thing as a law of 
neutrality. This, of course, is nonsense, 
and the existence of the law is indeed tac- 
itly recognized. But the unwary reader 
may very well be led to believe that al- 
though there is a law, he should not put too 
much faith in it. This is a dangerous doc- 
trine. It suggests that certain policies may 
be preferable to an insistence on legal 
rights. The zeal of those who advocate 
the participation of the United States in 
collective action for peace tends to blind 
them to the fact that any stable form of in- 
ternational government must be based on 
law. The law of neutrality is part of the 
general body of international law, and 
there is danger in lightly brushing it 
aside. This is not meant to imply, of 
course, that the law of neutrality is en- 
tirely adequate. It is not adequate, but 
it certainly cannot be made so by scrapping 
it and substituting for it untried experi- 
ments, 

The historical sections of these volumes 
do not seem to be nearly as well done as the 
economic. Professor Phillips has supplied 
an adequate but unimaginative study of the 
relations between belligerents and neutrals 
during the Napoleonic wars. It may be 
questioned whether he has added very much 
to information already available in the 
secondary sources to which he refers so 
freely, and on which his narrative leans 
heavily. 

Mr. Turlington offers a much more read- 
able account of the World War period, and 
in many ways this is the best of the three 
volumes under review. It is especially to 
be commended because he has succeeded 
very well in making a running synthesis of 
the history and economics of neutrality dur- 
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ing the period under consideration. Inas- 
much as the emphasis in these volumes 
seems to be on the economics of neutrality, 
Mr. Turlington’s study might very well 
have served as a model for the series. It is 
of primary importance for the reader to 
find out something about the nature of the 
neutrality struggle. He wants to know 
something about belligerent policies which 
have jeopardized neutral rights, and he 
wants to know something about the extent 
of the damage inflicted by such policies. 
Mr. Turlington runs through the list from 
“blockades of the traditional type” to the 
“recognition of neutral tonnage.” The 
reader discovers the meaning of “export and 
import embargoes,” “black lists,” and 
“financial blockade.” A knowledge of 
this terminology is essential to the forma- 
tion of intelligent opinion. 

It is very much to be regretted that the 
same approach could not have been made 
to the study of the Napoleonic period. We 
have already referred to the dull historical 
narrative of Professor Phillips. Mr. Reede, 
in the latter half of the same volume, gives 
a much more interesting account of the 
“effects of the wars upon neutral commerce 
and industry.” The author acknowledges 
a debt to Professor Phillips for much of the 
material he uses. Itis really too bad that a 
synthesis of the type found in Mr. Turling- 
ton’s study could not have been worked out. 
The two parts, historical and economic, be- 
long together, not hanging separately in 
mid-air. 

Professor Jessup’s concluding volume is 
far superior to the others in point of style. 
Here is something which both student and 
layman can read with pleasure and profit. 
After a summary of the background of the 
neutrality problem, based on the work of 
his colleagues, Professor Jessup proceeds 
to a discussion of present aspects of neu- 
trality and an exposition of possible plan- 
ning for the future. There is much in this 
that makes us wish that the author had ex- 
tended his discussion for our benefit. This 
series is not offered as a definitive study of 
neutrality, but modestly in the hope that it 
may “make some useful contribution to the 
study of the subject.” That contribution 
would have been much more useful and 
not so unreasonably expensive if Professor 
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Jessup had reduced the whole to one sub- 
stantial volume. 
Joun Ciaupius Ross 
Yale University 


Rose, Writuram Joun. The Drama of 
Upper Silesia. Pp. 349. Brattleboro: 
Stephen Daye Press, 1935. $3.50. 


Of all the difficult border problems of 
Europe, perhaps no other is so compli- 
cated or confused as that of Upper Silesia, 
and, in spite of its critical importance, few 
are as little understood in this country. 
Hotly disputed during the peace settlement 
and afterwards, there is a voluminous prop- 
aganda literature on both the German and 
the Polish sides, reénforced by partisans 
in France and England, but there have been 
extremely few objective studies to explain 
the basis for the conflict which in the early 
postwar years threatened the precarious 
peace of Central Europe, and -none what- 
ever to show the effect of the compromise 
reached. Professor Rose has performed 
a very valuable service in his detailed study 
of the problem, a study made possible by 
the Social Science Research Council and the 
Kosciuszko Foundation. 

The first, and better, half of the volume 
is devoted to the developments before the 
war, limited logically to the period of Prus- 
sian control since 1742. This is a moving 
drama of various conflicts—feudal, in- 
dustrial, linguistic, and personal—which 
contributed to form the national conflict. 
More than that, it is a valuable case study 
in the belated development of modern 
nationalism in a border area long arrested 
in its economic, social, and national evolu- 
tion. Although the treatment agrees for 
the most part with the Polish thesis, many 
loyal German students have presented a 
very similar picture. However, a few 
difficult but important points are appar- 
ently avoided, including: the significant 
differences in character between the Silesian 
Poles and those of former Poland; the fact 
that most of the German population in the 
area were Catholic and so, like the Poles, 
were in opposition to the Protestant Prus- 
sian régime; and the German claim that the 
Polish movement was not genuinely na- 
tional but rather social and economic. 

The last-mentioned question rests on 
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fundamental concepts of nationality and 
the state. In his consideration of the 
former concept, the author is not always 
clear; on the latter, he is both clear and 
dogmatic. “The state is not society but 
only the servant of society” —a view which 
might presumably be generally accepted 
in Anglo-Saxon lands but certainly not in 
Germany, nor perhaps in Poland. 

In the second half of the book there is 
a brief treatment of the conflicts of the pleb- 
escite period 1918-1922, and a much longer 
study of the developments since 1922, the 
latter limited to the portion of the area ac- 
quired by Poland. In this section one feels 
that the social scientist is frequently 
eclipsed by the supporter of the Polish 
cause. In over a score of cases statements 
are made of dubious validity, or judg- 
ments on doubtful issues are expressed with 
no indication of any uncertainty. Every 
one of these favors the Polish side. One is 
surprised to find the author apparently ig- 
noring the more obvious evidences of prop- 
aganda. Such phrases as: “the masses 
rose as one man”; “a stand of the noblest 
and fairest kind” (actually a plain state- 
ment of the Polish cause); “the free gift 
of the Polish Parliament to Upper Silesia”; 
and “folk who kept sober and minded their 
own business were never in fear of molesta- 
tion” (a statement disproved by the facts 
given in the very paragraph in which it is 
found)—all these might have been taken 
verbatim from writings of the most en- 
thusiastic Polish supporters. 

Indeed, the author appears as a proponent 
not only of the Polish cause in general, but 
also of the present government in conflict 
both with the German population and with 
the majority of the native Polish population. 

In the treatment of the industrial devel- 
opment, numerous errors of fact indicate 
that the author is not at home in this field. 
The major conclusions, however, cannot be 
denied, notably, that the dire predictions 
of economic collapse that would result 
from the division of the industrial area have 
not been realized. On the other hand, the 
author does not even consider the great. dis- 
appointment of the masses of workers and 
peasants who so hopefully voted for Poland 
but find their economic status little if any 
better than under the old régime, and no 
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better than in the portion of the area left to 
Germany. ‘ 

Two statements in particular cannot go 
unchallenged. Solely on the basis of “per- 
sonal observation,” admittedly incomplete 
and unsupported by any further evidence, 
the author assures us that the present 
boundary, as drawn in 1922, “was the best 
that circumstances permitted.” Such a 
statement has no more value than the more 
common opposite extreme of German writ- 
ers. Here, as in other places in the book, 
there is a notable lack of detailed study of 
the geography of the area, unfortunate in a 
work entitled “A Regional Study.” (A 
few detailed maps would have been of help 
to the author as well as his readers.) The 
extraordinary statement that “the bound- 
ary stones come to mean no more to them 
[the people] than those that separate private 
holdings” would almost make one think the 
author had no personal knowledge of the 
line, were it not that much of his own mate- 
rial refutes the statement. 

The reviewer regrets the necessity for 
making these criticisms of such an excellent 
study, the more so since his own study in 
the area has led him to agree with most of 
the major conclusions. Since English or 
American writers have generally accepted, 
all too easily, the German point of view, it is 
unfortunate that this, the most thorough 
study published by any non-participant in 
the dispute, should be weakened by its lack 
of objectivity. Germans who might other- 
wise be impressed by its conclusions will 
unfortunately be able to dismiss them on 
that account. 

Since the author makes one pertinent 
suggestion for ameliorating the more diffi- 
cult situation which will ensue with the 
lapse of the special cross-boundary ar- 
rangements (Geneva Convention) in 1937, 
it is to be regretted that he did not go 
further and give a more detailed plan. 

j Ricuarp HARTSHORNE 

University of Minnesota ` 


HINDMARSH, Aupert E. The Basis of 
Japanese Foreign Policy. Pp. x, 265. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. $2.50. 

This is a very meaty little volume. It 
would be difficult to suggest another study 
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of similar size which offers so much factual 
information and so many clean-cut and 
objective interpretations of the facts which 
underlie the present foreign policy of Japan 
as does this scholarly contribution of Dr. 
Hindmarsh. What he sets out to do, he 
tells us in the first paragraphs of the 
Preface: 

“The basic aims of the foreign policy of 
any state are as often shaped by the nature 
of domestic problems as by external influ- 
ences. This study of Japan’s recent foreign 
policy is designed to indicate the extent to 
which the domestic situation supplies the 
motivation of Japan’s actions and attitude 
with respect to the rest of the world. It is 
essential to any realistic understanding of 
events in the Far East that the relationship 
between internal forces and foreign policy 
be fully appreciated, for the intensity, 
scope and permanence of Japan’s policy 
will be determined by the basic forces which 
underlie and motivate her plans. 

“There has been little attempt here to 
justify Japan’s actions in recent years on 
either moral or legal grounds. Pertinent. 
facts have been presented primarily in the 
belief that some at least of the ultimate aims 
are unavoidable consequences of a domestic 
situation which must induce any govern- 
ment, whether liberal or otherwise and 
regardless of militarist influence, to follow 
closely the path which has in fact been pur- 
sued with such aggressive consistency.” 

This outline is developed in five chapters: 
first a very brief “Background of Modern 
Japan”; then a study of “The Problem of 
Population Pressure”; followed by “Pro- 
posed Solutions” such as birth control, 
migration and emigration, and agricultural 
expansion and improvement; then a very 
careful study of “Industrialization and 
Trade Expansion”; and finally a survey of 
“International Repercussions,” such as the 
“New Nipponism,” trade rivalry, Manchu- 
kuo, “Hands off China” policy, and Japan 
and the United States. Forty-two statis- 
tical tables scattered through the pages 
present the facts upon which most of the 
conclusions are based. A bibliography, 
especially strong on pamphlet and periodi- 
cal literature, and a helpful index, round 
out the 265 pages. 

The works on Japan which have ap- 
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peared in the United States in the last 
thirty years may for the most part be di- 
vided into two groups—those belonging to 
the “iterative school” of writers who imag- 
ine that mere repetition eventually turns 
romance into truth, and those of the “Teal- 
istic school.” Dr. Hindmarsh belongs to 
the latter, and his honest realism is very 
refreshing. Perhaps a few quotations will 
indicate what I have in mind. 

“The existence of overcrowding and un- 
rest due to surplus population underlies 
any fundamental study of Japan’s destiny 
and Asia’s peace, and in so far as this fact 
both motivates and justifies, in the minds 
of the Japanese, many actions which have 
dismayed the Western world, it seems 
worthy of detailed factual examination” 
(p. 82). 

“A nation which annually buys abroad 
more goods than it sells can hardly be called 
an unqualified economic menace” (p. 165). 

“The Open Door policy seems to be an 
economic fallacy and an illusion which has 
led us to take a position vis-à-vis Japan quite 
out of keeping with our true interests in 
the Far East” (p. 225). 

“For the United States, the beginning 
of wisdom in the determination of our Far 
Eastern policy lies in an honest appraisal 
of the realities which Japanese statesmen 
must face” (p. 238). 

“Given Japan’s basic problem and the 
practicable alternative solution, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any very different policies 
could have been pursued by farsighted and 
realistic statesmen” (p. 234). 

At this time when a reappraisal of Ameri- 
can interests in the Far East is being 
advocated in many quarters, this study 
should prove very helpful. 

Payson J. TREAT 

Stanford University 


Das, Taraxnaty. Foreign Policy. in the 
Far East. Pp. xv, 272. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. $2.00. 
The florid introduction of Dr. Taraknath 

Das, native of India, author and lecturer, 

by the Head of the Department of Politics 

at The Catholic University of America, 

leads us to expect in the book before us a 

cosmopolitan spirit, a detached impar- 

tiality, a scholar’s consistency. But that 
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is a good deal to ask if Far Eastern politics 
is to be traced to the European and world 
conditions contributory to it. Neverthe- 
less, the author has succeeded at the heart 
of his volume in compressing for us a very 
substantial history of French, British, and 
Japanese diplomacy in the Far East, and 
has given his complimentary views of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s foreign policies. The 
latitude of interpretation enjoyed by writ- 
ers of history has been taken with con- 
siderable elasticity, however, and it is nec- 
essary to try to give some hint of the general 
attitudes accountable for Mr. Das’ inter- 
pretations. 

What the psychologist Adler would call 
the “masculine protest” is fittingly sounded 
in the very first pages, for it can be felt to 
the end of the book. Since India is as- 
sumed to be “the cradle of civilization,” 
and subsequent history is speedily fore- 
shortened in a manner that leaves out of 
sight the “imperialistic” movements of 
Asiatic peoples and the “exploitation” 
among the classes within Asiatic countries, 
we are introduced for some time merely to 
the “encroachments,” the “economic plun- 
der,” the enforcement of “modified slavery” 
upon Asia, at the hands of modern Western 
nations. The “superior” peoples of the 
Orient are thus rescued from the “inferior” 
position to which Western opinion has 
relegated them. And the imperialistic ad- 
ventures of modern Japan are largely a 
reflection of Occidental militarism. 

Since favor is shown for the United 
States, the victim singled out for attack 
and insinuation is of course Great Britain, 
the country which carried the ‘White 
Man’s burden” to Mr. Das’ native land of 
India. A typical case in point is his inter- 
pretation of the Anglo-Chinese Wars and 
the incorrect impression he leaves that they 
were due to the unwillingness of the East 
India Company to give up its profits. As 
for recent months and years, Great Britain 
is more than delicately represented as pro- 
moting a discord between Japan and the 
United States, which is likely to precipitate 
WAR. And at this point, to be sure, the 
author comes forth and urges PEACE. 
The United States, on the other hand, is so 
completely exculpated that the granting of 
independence to the Philippines is extolled 
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without reference to the sordid pressures 
which swung the balance in its favor. 

If Mr. Das would only be consistently 
radical or conservative, consistently moral- 
istic or legalistic, consistently naturalistic 
or intellectualistic, consistently evolution- 
ary, consistently cultural, in his interpreta- 
tions! Or if he would only exhibit some 
consistent combination of these! Or if he 
would only apply some common social- 
political philosophy to the rôle of all states 
in the modern, unorganized world! But 
he would be a far less provocative and 
interesting writer if he did so. 

Maurice T., Price 

New Mexico 


Barsusss, HENRI. Stalin. Pp. 315. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935. $3.00. 


This book was already announced for 
publication, if my memory is right, at the 
end of 1933, but its publication date was 
postponed several times and finally it was 
put out in the fall of 1935. I looked for- 
ward with impatience and deep interest to 
its appearance, hoping that the great 
French littérateur would at last supply the 
reading public with a satisfactory answer 
to the riddle: Who is Stalin and what makes 
him great? But Stalin is somewhat of a 
disappointment. 

Barbusse is tireless in repeating that 
things in Soviet Russia took the course they 
did because first Lenin and then Stalin 
“were right” in their prognostications. 
Barbusse, unconsciously no doubt, leaves 
the impression with the reader that Lenin 
and Stalin were incapable of committing 
errors, that they were endowed with pro- 
phetic vision and almost supernatural pow- 
ers such as few mortals enjoy. Barbusse 
the materialist, the iconoclast, has turned 
hero worshiper in his latest work, Stalin, 
and makes the reader feel that Soviet Rus- 
sia is because Lenin was and Stalin is.’ 

What then is Stalin in the view of Bar- 
busse? Born in Gori, Georgia in 1879 in 
the family of a poor shoemaker, Joseph 


Vissarionovitch Djugashvili (real name of- 


Stalin) was early caught by the germ of 
radicalism. At the age of fifteen he was 
already a full-fledged Marxist, and trans- 
formed the dormitory of his seminary into 
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another Marxist seminary. In 1898 Joseph 
joined the Tiflis (capital-of Georgia) branch 
of the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party 
and thereafter became active in revolu- 
tionary strikes, demonstrations, and under- 
ground propaganda, and as editor of illegal 
newspapers, both Georgian and Russian. 
With the beginning of the century, Joseph 
rarely enjoyed the pleasures of private life. 
Haunted by the police and the secret serv- 
ice, he had to be continually on the go. 
Arrested and rearrested, exiled and re- 
exiled on several occasions, he was ingeni- 
ous in contriving his escapes and in re- 
turning to strategic posts of Russia to 
resume his revolutionary activities. He 
met Lenin at several Bolshevik conferences 
outside Russia, joined the Bolshevik faction 
after the split in the Party was effected, 
and sided with Lenin in his polemic battles 
with Trotsky and other Mensheviks. In 
July 1913 Joseph once more fell into the 
clutches of the police. This time he was 
locked up securely and sent away to the 
village Kuleika in Siberia, twenty miles 
from the Arctic Circle, and stayed there 
until freed by the March Revolution of 
1917. 

Lenin arrived in Petrograd on April 3, 
and Stalin about the same time. At once 
both became actively associated in sowing 
dissension among the military and the 
civilians and in Jaying plans for the Bolshe- 
vik coup d’état. While Zinovieff and 
Kameneff, whom Lenin at one time called 
“strike breakers,” and even Trotsky op- 
posed some of Lenin’s plans, Joseph was 
loyal to his master all the time. When that 
“nothing of the sort [that] had ever hap- 
pened before since the beginning of the 
world” did happen, the victory of the 
November Revolution, Joseph played a 
yeoman réle in cementing the foundations 
of the Soviet régime. It is Stalin, and not 
Trotsky as is commonly held, who, as 
member of the Revolutionary War Council 
and later as founder of the Revolutionary 
Military Council, evolved strategic plans 
which sealed the doom of the White Guard 
and Allied regiments in Soviet Russia. 
And, accordingly, throughout the NEP, 
the Trotskyite up-surge within the Russian 
Communist Party, the Five-Year Plans, 
and the drive for agricultural collectiviza- 
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tion, Stalin, following in the light of Lenin, 
triumphed because he “was right.” 

“There was never, at any time,” says 
Barbusse, “any difference of opinion be- 
tween Lenin and Stalin.” True; but is this 
the reason why Stalin is great and has 
triumphed? 

Barbusse, beyond question, has written 
a powerful book. The chapters describing 
the contrast between the decaying capital- 
ist world and the rising Soviet civilization 
are especially trenchant in their cynicism, 
sarcasm, and wit. But as a whole, Stalin, 
the last work of the immortal Barbusse, 
reads like an uncritical apologia of a modern 
Jesus and of his deeds by a devoted and 
inspired disciple. I am afraid the biogra- 
phy of Stalin, with all its psychological and 
intellectual implications, is still to be 
written. 

Micrary B, SCHELER 

Brooklyn 


Jones, Curester Luorp. The Caribbean 
Since 1900. Pp. xi, 511. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. $5.00. 

This volume by Professor Jones is an ex- 
cellent popular manual dealing with the 
Caribbean area. It could easily serve as a 
college text for an advanced course in 
Latin American history, and the bibliogra- 
phies on every country bordering on the 
Caribbean should prove of interest to the 
student. It is written in an attractive 
style, is well documented, and deals with a 
region that has an increasing interest for 
many Americans. 

It is apparent that Professor Jones has 
based his volume upon the standard second- 
ary works that were available in the libra- 
ries adjacent to Madison, Wisconsin. It is 
unfortunate that some recent monographs 
of evident importance were published after 
his study went to press. It is certain that 
the volumes by Alfred Vagts on Deutschland 
und die Vereinigten Staaten would have 
shed much light upon German policy in 
Venezuela, in Haiti, and in the Dominican 
Republic. 

From the viewpoint of scholarship it is a 
great pity that the author did not have 
access to the mass of manuscript materials 
in the Department of State relative to the 
Caribbean area. It is true that the empha- 
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sis is placed upon the period since 1900, and 
it is well known that the archives in the 
Department of State are usually closed 
after August 1906; but it is obvious that 
the long historical introductions with which 
Professor Jones begins some of his chapters 
would have been greatly benefited had he 
made only a brief visit to Washington. It 
should also be stated that upon many 
occasions the officials in the Depart- 
ment of State have permitted scholars 
to use archival materials of a very recent 
date. 

The dependence of Professor Jones upon 
secondary volumes of dubious scholarship 
is well illustrated in his constant use of the 
volumes by Sumner Welles entitled Naboth’ s 
Vineyard. Mr. Welles wrote these vol- 
umes in such a great hurry that his per- 
spective is often blurred and his quotations 
are sometimes badly garbled. Professor 
Jones, seemingly unaware of these defects, 
places great reliance upon the account 
given by Mr. Welles of the historical devel- 
opment of American policy in the Carib- 
bean. The result is unfortunate. The 
errors of Mr. Welles are repeated in the 
narrative of Professor Jones. A typical 
example is the treatment of one of the most 
interesting episodes in American diplo- 
matic history—the joint mediation policy 
pursued by England, France, and the 
United States in the dispute between Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic in 1850-51. 
In his volume Professor Jones contrasts the 
“vigorous policy” of Daniel Webster, as 
Secretary of State, with the indifferent 
attitude of his predecessor in office, John 
M. Clayton. Asa matter of fact, the policy 
of mediation was first formulated by 
Secretary Clayton in March 1850, and had 
it not been for the death of President Taylor 
in July 1850, and the consequent resigna- 
tion of Clayton, the program of joint media- 
tion would have been carried out in the 
autumn of that year. Far from being in 
favor of a “vigorous policy,” Webster was 
inclined to proceed very slowly in arriving 
at any settlement of this Dominican im- 
broglio. Indeed, after he became Secre- 
tary of State, July 22, 1850, his studied 
procrastination gave distinct alarm to the 
French and British Ministers in Washing- 
ton, who had already been instructed by 
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their governments to accede to the pro- 
posals of Secretary Clayton. 

There is not room in the short space 
allotted to the present reviewer to mention 
the many places in the volume by Professor 
Jones where a brief survey of archival 
materials in Washington would have been 
of great service in correcting certain errors. 
It is to be hoped that in a new edition the 
author may have the opportunity of con- 
sulting manuscript as well as secondary 
materials, 

Cuaruss C. TANSILL 

American University 


Tarum, E. H., Jr. The United States and 
Europe, 1815-1828: A Study in the Back- 
ground of the Monroe Doctrine. Pp. x, 
135. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1936. $3.00. 


This is an important book whose closely 
reasoned argument bears conviction. Its 
main thesis, which some will believe the 
author pushes too hard, is that the Monroe 
Doctrine arose primarily out of fear and dis- 
trust of England. To prove this, Dr. 
Tatum shows that too much of the recent 
study of the Monroe Doctrine has been 
based on elaborate research in European 
archives, without considering “‘the possibil- 
ity that the origin of the foreign policy of 
the United States was to be found in 
American conditions and in American 
thought.” Thus, he makes an elaborate 
examination of the American press and of 
the views of American statesmen toward 
the Holy and Quadruple Alliances and 
toward the special national policies of 
France, Russia, and England. He finds 
that there was little fear of the Holy Alli- 
ance in the United States, since it was 
widely believed that the Continental states 
were on the verge of a general war and 
internal revolutions. Toward France, he 
concludes, the American attitude was 
“plainly negative colored by a traditional 
friendship,” while toward Russia, “the 
personality of the Czar Alexander and a 
variety of almost fortuitous incidents 
created 2 sentiment of friendship.” 

Central in the whole situation was the 
widespread resentment against England. 
This had been engendered by two recent 
wars and was augmented by a dread of 
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what England, with her invincible sea 
power and economic influence, might under- 
take in Cuba and in the rest of Latin 
America. It was commonly assumed that - 
further commercial difficulties and even 
war with England were inevitable, an 
attitude toward which both the British and 
the American press contributed, whipping 
up American hatred of England “to the 
verge of hysteria.” “To Americans, Eng- 
land stood for imperialism, aristocratic rule, 
commercial exclusion, and the denial of the 
rights of neutrals.” 

The author makes a neat distinction be- 
tween the general background of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the immediate events of 
1822-1823. The closing section is devoted 
to an interesting bibliographical essay on 
the historiography of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The book is written with unusual clarity 
and felicity of style; typographically it has a 
distinction reached by few of our university 
presses. 

Freperick B. Artz 

Oberlin College 


Witurams, Bensamin H. American Di- 
plomacy. Pp. xii, 517. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1986. $4.00. 


This is a textbook covering the wide field 
of American diplomacy. The purpose of 
this book is, therefore, not to go into the 
details of any particular problem, but 
rather to present a wide range of materials 
and data and to combine the description of 
these materials with an analysis. The 
method is decidedly analytical, not histori- 
cal. It is a presentation of present-day 
American practice and policies in the do- 
main of foreign affairs, and historical re- 
marks are introduced only where they are 
necessary in order to understand the 
present-day problems and actions. It is, 
further, an analytical study from the point 
of view of political science, not from the 
juridical angle of international law; it is a 
political, not a legal study. 

The whole study very wisely makes, ac- 
cording to the author’s own words, no 
claim to finality. One of the basic convic- 
tions of the author—and rightly so—is the 
cognition that we are living in a dynamic 
world, and he warns against the illusion of 
permanency in a world of change. He fully 
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feels the necessity of a “cobperative method 
of rechannelizing new forces,’ without 
which purely static provisions such as 
Article X of the Covenant are futile. This 
reviewer also fully agrees with the author’s 
statement concerning the backwardness of 
our political and legal thinking as compared 
with the mechanical progress of natural 
sciences. The author points to the con- 
tinuance of an isolationist ideology in this 
country at a time when “the isolated and 
provincial position of the United States has 
been to a large extent destroyed.” He 
rightly calls our attention to the analogy 
existing between the two great problems 
now before the world: the reshaping of gov- 
ernment within the states to bring it into 
line with economic and social progress, and 
the task of adjusting political machinery to 
meet the needs of a new world in the realm 
of international affairs. 

The book is a scientific study, objective 
and impartial in thought as well as in 
language. It is free from nationalism, un- 
biased by any prejudice. Its purpose is 
neither to accuse nor to defend, but to 
understand. It is in this spirit, with these 
methods, with this philosophy, that the 
author approaches his subject. 

The first part is devoted to the regional 
policies of the United Stätes, to the funda- 
mental doctrine of isolation and the de- 
partures therefrom, different in the different 
continents. Neutrality, noncodperation in 
peace, nonintervention in domestic affairs, 
characterize the foreign policy of this 
country with regard to Europe. Very 
different is the Caribbean policy of im- 
perialism (nonrecognition of revolutionary 
governments, financial supervision, armed 
intervention); but a retreat from imperial- 
ism is clearly visible since the days of Presi- 
dent Hoover. Interesting chapters are 
devoted to Pan-Americanism. Finally, 
the American diplomacy with regard to the 
Far East is discussed: territorial integrity 
and open door in China, “imperialism and 
relinquishment” in the Philippines. 

The second part treats of the American 
diplomacy concerning foreign trade, foreign 
loans, and investments. The third part 
deals with American diplomacy with regard 
to international peace and world organiza- 
tion; whereas the‘last part surveys the ma- 
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chinery for conducting foreign affairs in the 
United States. 
Tt is a sound, reliable, and stimulating 
book. 
Joser L. Kunz 
University of Toledo 


Curtt, MERLE. Peace or War: The Amer- 
ican Struggle 1686-1986. Pp.374. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. 
$3.00. 

The world seems to be on the brink of 
another deadly war. The paramount 
question for Americans is whether the 
United States will have sufficient sense and 
power of restraint to remain aloof from the 
carnage. For this reason, Professor Curti’s 
book seems especially timely and useful. 
It is the work of the foremost authority 
among American historians on the subject 
of the development of the peace movement 
in America. 

‘ Professor Curti gives us a genéral history 

of the American peace movement and the 

obstacles to the realization of peace in this 
country from Colonial times to the present 
day. The bulk of the material is devoted 
to the developments since 1865, and nearly 
half the book deals with events and tenden- 
cies since 1890. It is a thoroughly schol- 
arly product, the outcome of many years of 
serious and intelligent labor. But it is not 
forbidding to the general reader. The 
notes and the bibliography are relegated to 
an appendix. The book is very clearly 
written, and while the author is obviously 

friendly to the cause of peace, he writes as a 

scholar and a publicist rather than as a 

propagandist. He lets the facts speak for 

themselves, and they certainly speak very 
clearly and convincingly. 

The general conclusion of the author is 
that the major reason for the failure of the 
American peace movement to date is an 
economic and social one. The leaders in 
the peace movement have been drawn from 
the middle class. They have therefore, 
consciously or not, supported the capitalis- 
tic and imperialistic economic system 
which produces the war system. 

“Most friends of peace, coming from the 
middle classes, have naturally accepted the 
existing economic order and have not seen 
the threats to peace inherent in it. The 
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pioneers failed to respond to the pleas of 
early labor leaders; and most of their suc- 
cessors were deaf to the argument of 
Socialists that peace could not be won as 
long as our whole society was built on the 
desire for profits.” 

This thesis is amply borne out by the 
stinging article on “Andrew Carnegie’s 
Folly” by David Bernstein in the June 
issue of the American Spectator. 

One point emerges crystal clear from 
Professor Curti’s book, namely, that we 
must either avert war or be prepared to 
submit to savagery once war has broken 
out. He thus describes the treatment of 
those who took seriously the Prince of 
Peace back in 1917 and 1918, in this great 
and good country of ours: 

“They were court-martialed, given long 
sentences in Federal prison, and subjected, 
frequently, to unspeakable degradation and. 
physical torture. They were beaten; their 
eyes were gouged out; they were stripped 
and plunged for long periods under cold 
showers, prodded with bayonets, thrust 
head foremost into filthy latrines, chained 
in solitary confinement, manacled, and sus- 
pended by the wrists. One of them, a 
Russian, Molokan, told his story: ‘They 
dragged me like an animal with a rope 
around my neck. They shaved my head. 
They cut my ears. They tore my shirt to 
pieces and wanted to put me in a uniform. 
I did not count how many times they beat 
me, They pulled the hairs off my head 
like feathers. I was motionless. I only 
prayed to God to take me from this world of 
horrors.’ And when one of the religious 
objectors died after being subjected to ex- 
posure and great brutality, they sent his 
body to his family in the uniform he had 
gone through hell to avoid wearing.” 

Harry Eimer Barnes 

New School for Social Research 


Becker, Caru L. Progress and Power. 
Pp. xi, 102. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. $1.50. 
Professor Becker introduces his discussion 

of progress with the comment that we are 

not so sure of ourselves as we used to be; 

“nineteenth-century theories of progress 

are, for the most part, quietly slipping into 

limbo.” Gone are the Hegelians, either 
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Marxian or otherwise, who believed that 
the Idea or the Dialectic would somehow 
see us through. Gone also are the other 
idealistic notions usually associated with 
religious convictions. At least these have 
necessarily been abandoned by those who 
no longer hold such convictions. Even the 
criteria) suggested for what might be 
termed empirical conceptions of progress 
—happiness, longevity, and so on—can 
hardly be accepted. Longevity means 
little unless it leads to happiness, and 
happiness itself is incommensurable. 

It follows that man had best “dismiss all 
ethical and moral judgments, forget about 
the final or relatively good end toward 
which man may be moving, and endeavor 
to estimate human progress in terms of 
what man has in fact done... .” Such 
an estimate is then presented by Professor 
Becker in a sweeping and suggestive survey 
of human development, running from the 
days of his ape-like ancestors down to the 
present era. Rejecting conventional his- 
torical periods, he tells the story in terms of 
epochs covering a total time-scale of ap- 
proximately 506,000 years. The first 
comprises some 450,000 years, “when man 
had to make shift with a few crude hand 
tools.” The second, covering about 50,000 
years, witnessed the use of fire, the improve- 
ment of tools, and the cultivation of plants 
and animals. This was “the period of 
settled if primitive community living.” 
The third epoch followed the invention of 
writing about 6,000 years ago, and was 
marked by the development of the arts and 
sciences and the rise of states. The fourth 
period, dated from the discovery of mag- 
netic force a bare thousand years back, is 
marked by “thediscovery of new sources and 
implements of power which are enabling 
man to begin the deliberate and systematic 
mastery of the physical world, and to be- 
come increasingly aware of ‘himself... .” 

It is especially in these processes, which 
appear only in the last period to any 
marked degree, that the author seems to 
find his “idea of progress.” For better or 
for worse, these constitute progress as a 
strictly objective phenomenon. 

The treatment of the whole theme is 
delightful, both in the discarding of dog- 
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is. accomplished. Neither theologians nor 
conventionally minded historians will take 
any comfort in it. 

Of course it is possible to differ from Pro- 
fessor Becker as to certain of the presuppo- 
sitions in his philosophy of history. While 
he is doubtless wise in refusing to find a 
“cause” in many concomitant variations, 
it is a question whether one can always 
dismiss the matter of priority in such 
relationships. The author himself occa- 
sionally indulges—one gathers, against his 
own better judgment—in observations on 
priority. Thus he suggests that the taste 
for travel which developed in late medieval 
Europe may have had some relation to the 
later development of new ideas, science, and 
“power” in that region. The illustration 
puzzles me, as I was under the impression 
that the Mongols went further, in more 
ways than one, than did the Europeans of 
the same era. Yet their bad habits seem 
to have had none of the scientific conse- 
quences which are attributed to similar 
ones in the case of the Westerners. 

Professor Becker would probably be the 
last to claim entire novelty for his concept 
of progress. A somewhat similar view was 
presented some years ago, for example, in 
the essays of Professor Edgar A. Singer of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Yet the 
present volume is quite fresh and stimulat- 
ing in the historical presentation of its 
theme, and suggestive in its philosophical 
conclusions. It is to be commended 
especially to thoughtful historians. 

R. H. SuRYOCK 

Duke University 


Mezan, Gzorcs H. Movements of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century. Pp. xxxvii, 
519. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. $5.00. 

Pragmatism is essentially a philosophy of 
the act. Ideas and mind are derivative of 
and for the sake of action. They are not 
fictions, nor unimportant; on the contrary 
they are the indispensable tools for the 
organism’s mastery of an indifferent en- 
vironment. But their adequate function- 
ing requires true understanding of their 
derivative and instrumental character. It 
follows on its own grounds that pragmatism 
is the philosophy of American life. It is 
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American act become idea. For it is pecul- 
iarly the product of American thinkers, 
Schiller being excepted. C. S. Peirce, 
probably America’s greatest philosopher, 
whose works are now being posthumously 
published, formulated its basic tenet. 
Dewey, James, and to a lesser degree 
Schiller have been the chief exponents, 
Dewey having been particularly successful 
in reaching the scientists, notably, of course, 
the social scientists. But comparable to 
these for depth of thought, though rela- 
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towards publication, is Professor Mead, 
whose third posthumous volume is now in 
print. More intensely than any of the 
others, Mead has worked on the necessarily 
slow and unspectacular task of specifying 
the process by which mind and ideas emerge 
from their matrix. 

The present volume nicely illustrates the 
interweaving of general idea and overt 
event which pragmatism emphasizes. 
Moving with enviable ease across the his- 
torical landscape, starting with the Middle 
Ages, passing through the Renaissance, and 
concentrating on the nineteenth century, 
Mead shows the duplicate origin of ideas in 
events, of events in originated ideas. The 
Romantic movement, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the social and political revolution, 
socialism, Kant, Bergson, and so forth, all 
are interpreted in their interconnections. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
scientific method is presented as one with 
the method of evolution, with pragmatism, 
indeed with the method of life itself: namely, 
as the breakdown of hypotheses (or univer- 
sals) in the face of exceptions (particulars), 
or of on-going experience in the face of 
obstacles, and the subsequent intervention 
of mind to construct a new and better 
hypothesis, or to restore the on-going proc- 
ess. But this is not enough. For modern 
science is research science. It deliberately 
seeks for exceptions and breakdowns. In 
other words, evolutionary life has become 
conscious of the method implicit within it- 
self. And modern research science is the 
method institutionalized. 

The book should be helpful to all workers 
in the fields of social science and philoso- 
phy. It is unfortunate but unavoidable 
that it consists as it does of notes taken by 
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Mead’s students rather than of Mead’s own 
writings. The disability is obvious, but has 
been reduced to a minimum by excellent 
editing. Professor Moore is also to be 
commended for his helpful introduction. 


L. M. Pars 
University of Chicago 
Kaurmann, Feux. Methodenlehre der 
Sozialwissenschaften. Pp. iv, 331. Vi- 


enna: Julius Springer, 1936. RM 16. 


This profound volume on methodology 
systematically analyzes some of the most 
important current procedural problems 
confronting the social studies in general 
and economics in particular. In fact, its 
scope is even wider, since more than one 
third of its contents (Part I) is devoted to 
general theory of knowledge under such 
subdivisions as philosophical fundamentals, 
logico-mathematical thought and relation 
of deduction to induction, reality and law 
and the principle of causality, vitalistic and 
psycho-physical methodology, the general 
concept of value, and the relation of episte- 
mology to metaphysics. All these subjects 
are dealt with realistically and for the most 
part in a way to help dissipate underlying 
misconceptions. 

Part IL applies this dialectical procedure 
to present-day methodological controversies 
in the social studies, taking up such ques- 
tions as the following: the significance of 
natural-science methods in social research; 
the need for clarifying psychological funda- 
mentals; the problem of value in social 
science and of the “norm” and the “cate- 
gorical imperative”; the rôle of history in 
social science and the relation of “historis- 
mus” to “soziologismus”’; individualistic 
and universalistic social concepts; Max 
Weber’s hypotheses; various meanings 
given to the word “law” in natural science 
and in social science; and the methodology 
used in marginal utility theory. 

Much of this applied dialectical analysis 
is exceedingly clarifying in the present stage 
of methodological controversy in the social 
studies, - especially the author’s plea for 
greater precision in the formulation of pro- 
cedural problems, his emphasis upon sci- 
entific method as both hypothesis and veri- 
fication, his distinction between law as a 
hypothesis to be verified and as an arbitrary 
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convention to be slavishly accepted, and 
his conception of economic value in terms of 
an evaluating subject and of a scale of 
wants among which preference is exercised. 

The concepts “want” and “preference” 
are evidently in need of further careful 
analysis, as the author indicates, if the 
problem of economic value is to be brought 
nearer to solution. In this connection, 
however, an exceedingly important question 
seems to have been completely overlooked 
in the book, viz., the scientific worth of 
marginal utility theory itself (see Philosophy 
of Science, Oct. 1935, pp. 475-481). There 
the reviewer would take decided issue with 
the author. 

Methodenlehre der Sozialwissenschaften is 
worthy of the serious attention of all stu- 
dents of social-science methodology. 

JoserH MAYER 

Library of Congress 


Brurorp, W. H. Germany in the 18th 
Century: The Social Background of the 


Literary Revival. Pp. x, 354. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1935. 
$4.50. 


Literature, especially great creative liter- 
ature, is due to the operation of two sets of 
factors: the individual artist and the social 
milieu in which the artist works. Professor 
Bruford has undertaken a description and 
explanation of the second set of factors 
with reference to the literary revival in 
Germany during the eighteenth century. 
This revival developed under the leadership 
of such men as Klopstock, Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, and lesser writers. The author 
has attempted an exposition of the social, 
economic, and political conditions of this 
turbulent century in German letters as 
these conditions relate to the profession of 
letters and the content of the literature of 
this period, as well as the style and under- 
lying philosophy of life which motivated it. 

An analysis of the contents of this able 
work will indicate the procedure utilized: 

Part I deals with the political structure 
and governmental system existing in the 
separate states which then constituted the 
German Empire. 

Part H is concerned with a study of the 
classes (Stände) of the society prior to the 
opening of the period of revival—the nobil- 
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ity and the peasantry. A sketch is pre- 
sented of the economy of the time, and of 
the influence of the courts and courtiers, 
and an analysis is given of the rôles of the 
peasant and the country gentleman. 

Part ITI treats the rise of the new class— 
the middle class—which appeared with a 
change in the economy of the states from an 
agrarian to an industrial one. The rise of 
the towns and their influence is charted 
also, with attention paid to alterations con- 
sequent in the sphere of government and 
business. Interesting developments in 
architecture, education, religion, and pri- 
vate life of townspeople are set forth, 
affording a rounded picture of the socio- 
cultural trends during this era. A treat- 
ment of the professional class and its rôle in 
German society is also offered. 

Part IV draws the data and lines of 
thought together for a consideration of the 
effects of the factors discussed in the earlier 
chapters on the field of literature. Letters 
as a profession is submitted to an interesting 
comparison with the same profession in the 
then contemporary France and England, to 
the discredit of German conditions. Fi- 
nally, the influence of political, economic, 
and social factors is traced through into the 
body of German literature, imaginative as 
well as didactic and popular. 

The author draws attention to the lack of 
national feeling and the unsocial quality of 
the imaginative literature of the eighteenth 
century, and suggests that the lack of politi- 
cal and cultural unity is responsible for this 
condition. However, as the author points 
out, through this disunity, German litera- 
ture gained in originality, sincerity, free- 
dom in speculation, and readiness to accept 
foreign ideas. The lack of national ideals 
and subject matter forced the creative 
writer of this period back into the confines 
of his own personality and philosophy for a 
message; this lent a quality to German 
literature of this period not to be found in 
French or English products. 

The attention, that almost amounted to 
absorption, of such writers as Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, and Herder to Greek 
themes is explained as a defensive flight of 
the cultured intellect from the provincialism 
of Germany of that century. While there 
is considerable truth in this view, it is 
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likewise true that Greek themes and cul- 
ture continued to exercise a similar influence 
on German writers far beyond the turn of 
the eighteenth century. Later writers such 
as Nietzsche and Stefan George of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries were 
obsessed with Greek themes and art. 
Certainly German culture had achieved a 
considerable organic quality during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, but 
the influence of the Greeks lingers on, even 
into the following century. Adequate 
understanding of this devotion of German 
writers to Greek culture must comprehend 
individual psychological analysis and liter- 
ary tradition as well as exposition of current 
social and political conditions of the times. 
As a study in the sociology of literature, this 
work is of the very first order. 
, James H. BARNETT 
Connecticut State College 


Burer, E. M. The Tyranny of Greece 
over Germany. Pp. viii, 851. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1936. 
$4.25. 


Beyond a question of doubt, Greek 
thought, myths, dramatic literature, and 
general culture exercised a dominant influ- 
ence over the scholars and creative writers 
treated by Miss Butler in this interesting 
book. The texture of Greek life and cul- 
ture, preserved through literary fragments 
and statuary, formed a body of material 
and symbolic culture to which the great 
minds of German literature of the eight- 
eenth century and later turned for inspira- 
tion and relief from the intellectual aridity 
of their country and day. It is probable 
that the impact of Greek poetry and art 
was restricted largely to the creative 
writers and intellectuals of Germany. 
Certainly, proof is lacking that German 
political and economic life were influenced 
tyrannically by Greece. 

The work opens with a study of Winckel- 
mann and his art studies which issued in 
the publication of his monumental History 
of Art Among the Ancients in 1764. The 
effect of this work was far-reaching in its 
infiuence on the direction of both subject 
matter and form of German literature from 
the date of publication to the days of 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Stefan George. 
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Following the study of Winckelmann, there 
is presented a series of literary and bio- 
graphical studies of outstanding German 
men of letters, viewed in relation to Greek 
culture. The figures treated are Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Hölderlin, Heine, 
Nietzsche, Spitteler and Stefan George, 
with a brief note on Heinrich Schliemann. 
Of Schliemann the author says, “Archæolo- 
gists all the world over owe a debt to 
Schliemann of Troy; the German poets owe 
none.” He is viewed somewhat in the 
light of a happier reincarnation of the mis- 
erable and frustrated Winckelmann, whose 
inner fears and conflicts never permitted 
him to visit Greece in person. Schliemann 
conquered both his personal “daimon” and 
the world of practical affairs. 

In explanation of the tyranny which 
Greek art unintentionally (unless one be- 
lieves in a cultural “daimon” which seeks its 
fulfillment through time and space) exer- 
cised over the German writers, the author 
emphasizes the lack of organic unity and 
spirit inhering in German culture in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
writers of these periods felt a lack of worth- 
while themes, and turned to the Greeks for 
lofty and noble subjects. Heine revolted 
against the oppressive influence of such 
giants of Greek literature as Homer, Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, but even 
he did not win his fight to throw off this 
all-pervasive influence. Dionysius reigned 
in his life, to no small degree. Further, 
Miss Butler hints at emotional types repre- 
sented in the men treated, and suggests that 
they were foredoomed almost by some 
“daimonie” power or abnormal psychologi- 
cal force to seek the fulfillment of their art 
ideals in a return to the Greeks. 

Psychoanalytic concepts and symbols 
have been utilized within the accepted 
framework, though the author has seldom 
used the orthodox terminology. Mother 
fixations, homosexual yearnings and frus- 
trations, schizophrenic attributes and super 
ego-id conflicts are employed to character- 
ize the struggles of the creative writer. 
Sometimes these explanations are germane 
and clarify the artist’s conflict; at other 
times they appear merely verbal cloaks for 
our ignorance of this most obscure of 
mental processes. 
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Other writers, notably Professor Bruford 
in his capable Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century, have suggested that the flight to 
the Greeks for artistic themes was due to 
the political separatism of the German 
states, particularly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This separatism, combined with a 
rapidly changing economy, the rise of the 
towns, and the isolation of social classes in 
Germany, contributed to the lack of organic 
harmony and unity so keenly felt by 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. Both social 
and individual causes lie back of the deser- 
tion of the great German writers of their 
own land and subjects to the noble, serene, 
but ancient culture of the Greeks. The 
tyranny of Greek art and poetry over these 
men of Germany is well established, but the 
reasons for the domination remain to be 
clarified more adequately. A synthesis of 
the sociological, literary, and psychological 
interpretations might offer a more satis- 
factory solution to this important and vex- 
ing question. 

This volume will interest anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, as well as 
students of German literature. It should 
be read in conjunction with Otto Rank’s 
Art and Artist for a fuller appreciation of 
the psychological attributes of the artistic 
temperament and of the creative activity 
of the artist. The Tyranny of Greece over 
Germany is an absorbing and scholarly 
piece of work. 

James H. BARNETT 

Connecticut State College 


Faery, N. Brytuion. America through 
the Short Story. Pp. ix, 508. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1936. $1.75. 


In the words of the editor-author of this 
volume, the business of the short story is 
that of “reflecting the broad currents of 
American life.’ The collection of stories 
offered in this work attempts to portray 
social scenes, forces, types, and situations 
through the medium of the American short 
story. Mr. Fagin has contributed an in- 
teresting essay to this collection, on “The 
Short Story as a Reflection of American 
Life,” and also introductory remarks to 
each of the seven divisions in which the 
stories are presented. Valuable biblio- 
graphical material is appended at the close 
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of each section. A biographical sketch of 
the contributing authors is included, as 
well as a “Postscript for Short Story 
Writers.” 

An eightfold classification has been util- 
ized in the organization of the stories to 
depict certain aspects of American life. It 
is as follows: the Indian, the Negro, Other 
Minority Peoples, Religion, War, Woman, 
Labor and Capital, and Social Classes. 
This organization is an ambitious one, and 
the editor has drawn upon the works of a 
wide range of. American authors in the at- 
tempt to complete this large-scale canvas 
of social development. Here will be found 
stories by Sherwood Anderson, Erskine 
Caldwell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, O. Henry, 
Ruth Suckow, George Milburn, Evelyn 
Scott, Stephen Crane, James Boyd, and 
George Washington Cable—to mention 
only the names of the better-known writers. 
_ Evaluation of the material presented 
leads to the conclusion that the short story 
has developed very unevenly as regards 
the several major topics listed above. 
Otherwise, one must take issue with the 
editor’s selection of stories from the avail- 
able store. The selections on the Indian 
are inadequate, and only the story “Jaak- 
kola” by Florence McClinchey tells us 
much of the personal and social aspects of 
Indian life. Acute insight into or deserip- 
tion of Indian-white relations is lacking in 
the stories marshaled under this head. 
The Negro fares somewhat better, and all 
the stories are of interest and value, both as 
literary character studies and as sometimes 
poignant descriptions of individual and 
social crises. The tale “Bloodhound” by 
James Body is especially apt. Under 
Other Minority Peoples, there are stories 
of Pennsylvania Dutch life, immigrant ad- 
justment in the large city, and an excellent 
story by G. W. Cable on New Orleans life. 
The section on Religion is unfortunately 
weak, and one wonders if the short story 
has so little to tell us of religious develop- 
ments and crises in the American scene. 

Powerful stories on War are offered, and 
one will search long before encountering a 
more penetrating and vivid war story than 
that entitled “Nine Prisoners,” by William 
March. Modern woman is ignored, curi- 
ously enough, in the selections on Woman, 
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and again one wonders at the omission. 
The material on Labor and Capital is only 
fair in its presentation of the relations be- 
tween these hostile groups. Better stories 
are needed for this section. In the final 
section on Social Classes, the editor has been 
more fortunate and has presented an un- 
usually valuable group of stories dealing 
with class attitudes and realities. The 
farmer, the hobo, the clerk, the Negro, and 
the artist, in turn are shown in clear per- 
spective as they go their daily round and 
meet the crises that define the boundaries 
of class existence. 

A book such as this has considerable 
value for those engaged in the study and 
teaching of the social sciences. Literature 
has too long been ignored as a reflection 
of social life and as a pedagogical device by 
the social sciences. Likewise, it offers an 
engaging field of research, One must 
register the belief, however, that the short 
story is not the best medium through 
which social life and experiences can be ap- 
prehended. Perhaps the very brevity of 
the short story as a form limits its detailed 
documentation of the trivia of life that 
appears necessary for an adequate presen- 
tation of social situations, reactions, and 
attitudes. For these purposes the novel is 
a preferable form, for it permits this more 
elaborate documentation and affords a 
means of developing the time-depth essen- 
tial to understanding historical situations. 

The selection of stories offered in this vol- 
ume, used in conjunction with the biblio- 
graphical suggestions accompanying each 
section, offers interesting possibilities in the 
interpretation of social life in America. 

James H. BARNETT 


Connecticut State College 
1 


Bouzau, Emma Lypta. Almira Hard Lin- 
coln Phelps—Her Life and Work. Pp. 
xi, 584. Lancaster, Pa.: The Science 
Press, 1936. 

Almira Hard Lincoln Phelps—Her Life 
and Work is a complete and scholarly ac- 
count of one of America’s pioneer educators. 
Closely identified with progressive edu- 
cational activities for more than sixty 
years, a leader in the movement for the 
higher education of women, a teacher of 
natural science and the author of popular 
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science textbooks, the director of a famous 
girls’ school, a prolific writer, and an active 
participant in public affairs, Mrs. Phelps 
is entitled to hold a place among the leading 
women of the nineteenth century. Her 
name, however, has been largely overshad- 
owed by that of her older and more famous 
sister, Mrs. Emma Willard, under whom she 
taught for many years, and whose institu- 
tion at Troy became the model for her own 
schools. Mrs. Willard was the actual pio- 
neer; her more prominent national activi- 
ties and the permanence of the school which 
she founded gave her an early and lasting 
fame. 

When Mrs. Phelps began her work at 
Troy she turned her attention to science 
teaching and the writing of science text- 
books. She “became fascinated with the 
courses in science given by Amos Eaton 
to the young ladies of the seminary.” Mrs, 
Willard, who recognized the need for im- 
proving instruction, had already written 
texts in history and geography. Beginning 
in 1829 Mrs. Phelps wrote textbooks “for 
beginners” and “familiar lectures” in bot- 
any, chemistry, geology, and natural philos- 
ophy. Familiar Lectures on Botany was 
the most popular, running through in- 
numerable editions and being revised many 
times through a period of forty-three years. 
Mrs. Phelps continued to study, write, and 
lecture on botany throughout her life. 

The school which Mrs. Phelps founded 
and made famous closed several years be- 
fore the Civil War, but the intimate picture 
of life and work in this progressive institu- 
tion enriches our knowledge of the academy 
and of secondary school instruction in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the 
same way, Mrs. Phelps’ attitude toward 
many national and social problems con- 
tributes to an understanding of the age in 
which she lived. 

The author has drawn her material 
chiefly from original sources, including 
family letters, newspapers, and documents 
of the various schools. There are long 
quotations from Mrs. Phelps’ writings. 
These frequently make tedious reading but 
constitute excellent reference material for 
the student of the history of education. 
The many footnotes and the excellent bib- 
liography are also of interest and aid to the 
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student. One regrets that the number of 
illustrations is so small. 

We should like to know more about the 
actual operation of Mrs, Phelps’ seminary. 
The author has apparently presented all 
available material concerning school pro- 
cedures, but, as is so often the case, it is 


inadequate for the reconstruction of details 


of organization, curriculum, and method. 
Only the theory of the educator is set forth 
in her writings, and descriptions of school 
work are few. We may judge of what is 
taught by textbooks and “examinations,” 
and of how it was taught by Mrs. Phelps’ 
lectures; but the picture of actual school 
practice remains vague. 

The relation between Mrs. Willard and 
Mrs. Phelps is not adequately developed; 
in fact at times it seems slighted. This is 
a point of considerable interest in the his- 
tory of education, and a candid and satis- 
factory treatment would not, we believe, 
detract from the importance of Mrs. Phelps’ 
own work, 

Jean H. ALEXANDER 

University of Minnesota 


A CORRECTION 

In the July 1936 issue of TuE Awnats, 
page 232, we erroneously listed the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press as publisher 
of James L. Boswell’s book, The Economics 
of Simon N. Patten. The book can be ob- 
tained from the author, Dr. James L. 
Boswell, Collegeville, Pa. 
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Introduction 


T IS now more than ten years since 
the volume entitled Population 
Problems+ appeared. At that time, 
the editor of the present collection of 
essays, as President of the American 
Statistical Association, endeavored to 
bring together a group of scholars 
qualified to write authoritatively upon 
various phases of this subject. His 
aim then, as now, was to arouse inter- 
est and to codrdinate the investiga- 
tions of American demographers work- 
ing in a rapidly developing field. 
Since that date, even more radical 
changes have occurred. The number 
of students who recognize the prime 
importance of the subject has greatly 
increased, and among them they have 
produced a valuable body of scientific 
literature. Careful studies are now 
available on many separate phases of 
quantitative and qualitative demogra- 
phy, such as the true rate of natural 
increase, the various factors of differ- 
ential fertility, the extent and direc- 
tion of internal and international mi- 
gration, and many other aspects of the 
structure and movement of the world’s 
population. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS FORMED 


Interest in this subject has, of 
course, not been limited to the United 
States. Indeed, one of the conse- 
quences of the World War was to focus 
attention on the supreme importance 
of the population problem and its rela- 
tion to world peace. This has led to 
many studies in the United States, 
England, Germany, Italy, and a num- 
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and Canada, Publication No. 5 of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 


ber of other countries, each naturally 
having regard mainly to its own spe- 
cial interests. This general move- 
ment, in which each nation is mter- 
ested in its own way, crystallized in 
the organization of the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation 
of Population Problems. This body © 
was formed in 1928 in Paris, following 
a world population congress that had 
been held in Geneva the preceding 
July. The objectives were primarily 
to lay down systematic plans of re- 
search and to coérdinate the studies 
conducted by the individual members 
of the Union thus established. It was 
hoped at the time to make of the 
Union a clearing house for information 
about population, and to facilitate the 
establishment of common standards 
for the collection, tabulation, and 
analysis of scientific data bearing on 
the population problem. The activi- 
ties of the Union were projected en- 
tirely apart from any political, moral, 
or religious implications, and were to 
be concerned fundamentally with fact- 
finding. 

The American Committee affiliated 
with the International Union was 
from the very beginning one of its most 
active units. A little later the Popu- 
lation Association of America was or- 
ganized, and the American National 
Committee of the Union was absorbed 
by this Association as its Research 
Committee. The function of the 
Committee thus incorporated’ in the 
Association was conceived to be the 
encouragement and direction of in- 
vestigation in the field of population. 
As a basis for the systematic conduct 
of this function, the Committee has 
felt that one of its first tasks was to 
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make a survey of existing knowledge 
as a starting point from which to plan 
and launch further investigations. 

When the opportunity to edit a vol- 
ume of Tar Annars devoted to the 
` population question presented itself, it 
was felt that this was an excellent op- 
portunity for the program of work of 
the Population Association to be 
brought before the reading public as an 
indication of the line of thought which 
is occupying the minds of workers in 
this field. 


Menace or POPULATION 
Pressure 


Whatever may be its merits, this 
volume surely comes at a most oppor- 
tune time, in view of the critical situa- 

-tion existing in the world today. 
Twenty years after a war to end wars, 
the world finds itself again distraught 
by civil upheavals, mounting arma- 
ments, and threats of war between na- 
tions and coalitions of nations. This 
is the political aspect of the situation, 
which reflects certain biological and 
physical underlying causes. On the 
one hand, population pressure and 
rapid growth in numbers produce 
strains which seek relief, only too 
often by force. One cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the war spirit rampant in cer- 
tain parts of the world today. At the 
same time it is easy to turn the ‘con- 
cept of population pressure from an 
objective fact into a bogey, clouding 
the judgment with fears and obstruct- 
ing the view that should ‘give us a ra- 
tional outlook upon international af- 
fairs. Population pressure is not in 
itself necessarily a cause of war, al- 
though it has at times been offered as 
an excuse for it. 

On the other hand, perhaps in part 
as a reaction to population pressure 
and as a sort of overcompensation for 
it, though undoubtedly much more as 
the result of insistence on“ higher 


standards of living, the reproductive 
process in most of the leading civilized 
nations has become repressed to a 
point that threatens population de- 
cline and ultimate extinction of certain 
stocks if the current trend is not ar- 
rested. To one who is pessimistically 
inclined, there is every appearance 
that before long some fundamental 
readjustment must be made, which 
may well Jead to a material alteration 
of the entire international setup. At 
first perhaps somewhat indistinctly, 
but, as the years have passed, more 
and more clearly, the menace of this 
situation has been recognized; there 
can be no doubt that the more or less 
conscious realization of the critical 
population situation in which the 
world finds itself has been one of the 
motives for the formation of bodies 
making it their task to study popula- 
tion phenomena and population prob- 
lems. 


DEVELOPMENT oF CONSISTENT 
VIEWPOINT 


In addition to exhibiting the pres- 
ent status of population studies in this 
country, one further objective was 
aimed at when: planning this volume. 
It was hoped that from such a sum- 
mary an intelligent and consistent 
point of view could be developed. 
Previously there has been no attempt 
to harmonize conflicting attitudes con- 
cerning population. Thanks to recent 
developments in research, knowledge 
has been widely extended; methodol- 
ogy has been greatly improved; and 
certain misleading ideas concerning 
factors in the movement of population 
have been corrected. As a result, we 
are now better informed regarding the 
general trends and. tendencies of 
population in America and many 
European countries. But from this 
mass of material there has not yet 
emerged any comprehensive philoso- 
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phy of population or any clear-cut 
understanding of the way in which 
population can best þe related to re- 
sources and to standards of living. 
When this has been formulated, the 
demographer and student of popula- 
tion will become one of the most useful 
aids to the government and to civiliza- 
tion. 

One thing is certain; the problem is 
not so simple as it appeared to the 
pioneers in population theory. Mal- 
thus described a world very much 
more circumscribed and isolated than 
ours is; and the forces which governed 
it were very much more simple than 
those operative today. In the first 
place, all parts of the globe are now so 
closely bound together that communi- 
cation between them is a matter of 
days and hours, whereas in former 
times it took months and even the 
better part of a year for one corner of 
the earth to communicate with an- 
other. Furthermore, the forces which 
Malthus counted upon to control 
population increase are no longer 
effective. In the modern mechanized 
world, population growth certainly 
does not outstrip the expanding means 
of subsistence. Productivity has in- 
creased at a far greater rate than has 
population; this destroys the funda- 
mental thesis upon which the whole 
Malthusian theory rests. Atthe same 
time, it must be admitted that there 
are still areas like India and China to 
which that theory does in a measure 
apply. In Europe and America, on 
the other hand, standards of living 
have continuously risen, and the ques- 
tion confronting these countries is not 
that of finding the easiest way of keep- 
ing population down. Far more im- 
portant is the discovery of some 
method to distribute more equitably 
the goods that are being produced in 
such mass volume. We have at our 
disposal the use of tools which have 


. 


immensely increased man’s power over 
nature; it is for us to utilize them to 
better advantage. Thus in the world 
today we confront all kinds of new 
conditions; the management of all 
these forms a part of the modern popu- 
lation problem. 

In one respect the population theory 
that Malthus set forth had great 
merit, whatever criticism can now be 
leveled against his viewpoint as a 
whole; namely, that it was able to 
unify the thought of his day. But to 
us such simple unifications seem im- 
possible. So complex are the issues, 
so far-reaching are their ramifications, 
and so involved in every aspect of 
human affairs are their implications, 
that not for a moment do we think 
that any simple formula can express 
the relations between the variables in- 
volved. No longer can any one man 
hope to solve the problem single- 
handed. Its attack is rather the func- 
tion of a group of men working to- 
gether, pooling their experience and 
codperating to shape the direction of 
future studies and policies. Therein 
lies the logical value of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Investi- 
gation of Population Problems and of 
the American Population Association. 
It is hoped that the present contri- 
bution will testify to the need of 
an organization such as ours and 
will contribute to its growth and in- 
fluence. 


APPRAISAL OF THE WORK 


Not that the editor or his group of 
collaborators can expect to have pro- 
duced in this their first joint effort a 
work of perfection. The very manner 
in which this book was prepared, the 
short notice at which it was necessary, 
on account of publisher’s exigencies, to 
bring the authors together, and the 
time limits set upon the completion of 
their gontributions, have made it im- 
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possible for this collection of papers to 
cover the entire field or to do each sub- 
ject justice. The editor feels defi- 
nitely that the task is incomplete; he 
is aware that many aspects of the sub- 
ject have barely been touched upon 
and some have not even been men- 
tioned. It would take at least an- 
other volume to fill in the blank spaces, 
and more than that to develop all the 
parallel fields of research relating to 
population. Many issues which logi- 
cally belong within the realm of popu- 
lation discussion, moreover, bristle 
with. controversy. Violent antago- 
nisms adhere to such subjects as birth 
control and sterilization. These have 
necessarily had to be omitted from this 
volume for the reason that, although 
they arouse intense emotion, the vari- 
ous conflicting theories set forth by 
their proponents are not backed up 
by adequate knowledge. These and 
many other topics require further in- 
vestigation and cannot be intelligently 
discussed until new data are brought 
together. And so this volume leaves 


much to be desired on the score of 
completeness. 

Nevertheless, the editor has been 
especially fortunate in his choice of 
collaborators. Not only have they 
proved competent to give a well- 
rounded presentation of their respec- 
tive subjects, but they have been most 
coéperative in completing their as- 
signments at very short notice, many 
of them at the cost of their personal 
convenience during the hot summer 
months of 1936. The editor does not, 
of course, take responsibility for the 
opinions of his associates. ‘The great- 
est freedom of expression has been al- 
lowed; the authority of each writer is 
the best proof of the reliability of the 
material presented. The main pur- 
pose of the volume was to bring to- 
gether original contributions in the 
field of population study in order to 
stimulate research and to place before 
the public the main results of our 
knowledge to date. We trust that we 
have achieved our purpose. 

Lovis I. Dustin 


Modern Trends in the Birth Rate 


By Aurrep J. Lorca 


HERE is no phenomenon in cur- 

rent population statistics of 
greater interest or of more serious 
importance than the decline in the 
birth rate experienced by most of the 
leading civilized nations within recent 
history. The bald facts are illustrated 
in Table I and Figures 1 and 2, which 
tell the story so plainly that little 


comment regarding the surface indica- 


tion is needed. 


SURFACE INDICATIONS 


In Sweden, for example, for which 
an exceptionally long series of data is 
available, the annual birth rate about 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
was over 34 per thousand. A figure 
of about this order was maintained 
until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and as late as’ the sixties, 
rates of over 33 per thousand still oc- 
curred. From about 1865 on began 
a period of gradual decline, continued 
to about 1920, after which a decline 
so rapid set in that in the course of 
a single decade the birth rate fell from 
over 20 to a little more than 15, a de- 
crease by over 25 per cent. About 
this rate of decrease has continued 
into the present decade, as far as can 
be judged from available data. 

The picture thus presented by 
Sweden is essentially characteristic of 
most of the leading civilized countries. 
Thus, England and Wales recorded 
birth rates of 32 to 35 per thousand 
until 1881-1885, but from that time 
on exhibited an almost uninterrupted 
decline, until in 1933 bottom was 
reached with a birth rate of 14.4. One 
would have to be very optimistic to 
ascribe any serious significance to the 


slight rise to 14.8 in 1934 and 14.7 in 
1935. 

Two of the major civilized countries 
stand a little apart. ` Italy, though it 
has shared in the general downward 
movement of the birth rate, still reg- 
isters such figures as 24 and 25 per 
thousand. And France forms an im- 
portant exception because the major 
decline in the birth rate here took 
place at an earlier period of history. 
The period 1920 to 1925 was one of 
almost stationary birth rate, and the 
decline since then—from 19.0 in 1925 
to 15.2 in 1935—though serious 
enough, has not been so severe as in 
England and Wales, for example. 
Particularly abrupt has been the de- 
cline in Germany, from 20.7 in 1925 
to 14.7 in 1933. The sudden rise in 
1934 to 18.0 per thousand which is 
reported, is ascribed to the effects of 
the special efforts of the present ad- 
ministration to encourage marriage 
and larger families. How successful 
these efforts will be in the long run 
remains to be seen. Their immediate 
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TABLE I—Bmrn Rares IN SELECTED Countries Over AVAILABLE CALENDAR PERIODS 





Period Sweden France | Germany 
1749-1750. ...... eases 85.10 Surik š 
1751-1755... cee eee 37.09 POEN ; 
1756—1760... pn ee eee eee 34.29 40.0 
1761—1765... 0 ee ee eee 34.60 ika 
1766-1770. seoses. 33.75 R 
1771-1775; cao ce ce eee 81.34 40.0 eae 
UTTG-1780. 2.0. cee cee 34.65 38.8 ae 
1781-1785... ee ee eee 31.76 38.8 
1786-1790. ......05 Eies 32.14 SPET] 

1791—1795... cee eee 83.88 nese 

1796-1800. .........0.6. 32.76 aware 
1801-1805... . eee ee eee 81,35 83.3 

1806-1810. ......... eee 80.38 81.7 

1811-1815. ...........6- 32.92 81.7 

1816-1820. ........,..-- 83.68 82.0 
1821-1825... eee ee eee 35.84 831.5 

1826-1830. 2... cere e eee 83.50 30.5 

1831-1835. 2... cee e ween 82.39 29.6 ae 
1836-1840... ,... ce eens 30.59 28.4 Sats 
1841-1845. ren ee ewan 31.28 28.1 36.7 
1846-1850. ...... PASE 30.93 26.7 35.6 
1851-1855...........-6- 31.81 26.1 34.6 
1856-1860. .........086- 38.72 26.6 36.0 
1861-1865. ...... eater 83.20 26.7 36.8 
1866-1870...... S jive stealer 29.68 25.9 87.5 
UB71-1875. 2... cece ee eee 30.66 25.5 39.0 
1876-1880. ........ EERE 30.32 25.3 39.2 
1881-1885...... EENT 29.36 24.7 37.0 
1886-1890, .... Desesti 28.78 23.1 36.5 
1891-1895. .... T 27 4h 22.3 36.3 
1896-1900. 2.2... ee 26.86 22.0 36.0 
TIOO s oe cscs oiie 27.00 ‘ 21.4 35.6 
JIOR srssroserors ria eee 27.03 28.5 22.0 35.7 
1902. cece cee vemet eases 26.48 28.5 21.7 35.1 
1908.. pessera ooeieed cc's 25.70 28.5 5 21.1 33.8 
W904... ce ee ew we cern eee 25.75 28.0 3 20.9 34.1 
EO EEE LEE 25.66 27.3 é 20.6 32.9 
AAE n sco EEPE EE 25.70 27.2 7 20.6 33.1 
D907... cece ccccceneece 25.53 26.5 š 19.7 32.3 
1908.. deck cee tesine. 25.70 26.7 re 20.1 32.1 
1909... ososessseesseen 25.58 25.8 Eses 19.5 31.0 
VOLO: ceeoii cessare nisin 24.66 25.1 E 19.6 29.8 
FOU EAEE T TET 23.99 24.4 e 18.7 28.6 
10l a S EEES 23.80 24.0 26.4 19.0 28.3 
WIS E EET 23.16 24.1 a eas 18.8 27.5 
0S) cS 22.88 23.8 eses 17.9 26.8 
5) | Sere eee reek ero ars 21.59 21.8 25.1 11.6 20.4 
OIG EEE A EE E 21.22 21.0 25.0 9.5 15.2 
19l.. sossscescsaccsces 20.91 17.8 2A.7 10.5 13,9 
E DE PE E E 20.31 17.7 24.6 12.2 14,3 
DED PE E 19.76 18.5 22.3 12.6 20.0 
1920 EE Soea sae 23.61 25.5 23.7 21.4 25.9 
EEA PE E E A 21.54 22.4 24.2 20.7 25.3 
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TABLE I—Coneluded 








Year Sweden England 
10202. hi cavtncgt ees 19.59 20.4 
M928 EET 18.92 19.7 
E T es 18.11 18.8 
1925 3. oc ee riean oeni was 17.58 18.3 
TOS TENSE oats 16.82 17.8 
LOD EEN teense Peano ets 16,09 16.6 
1988 EREE ESA 16.01 16.7 
1980 AE AE 15.15 16.3 
1980 eis sae. dice soos’ 15.37 16.3 
LOS Liss dec, E 14.80 15.8 
198 a AROE EE EA, 14.53 15.3 
1988 A SA 13.69 14.4 
LOB PERE eas aie-6 eee 13.67 14.8 
MOBS P E bcverecece 13.76 14.7 


a 1872-1912 estimated, Jrl. of Amer. Statistical Ass'n, Vol. 20, 1925, p. 318. 


effects, up to the present, we shall 
briefly consider in a later section. 
. Here in our own United States we 
have birth statistics only from 1915 
on, though indirectly an estimate can 
be made (which bears internal evi- 
dence of reliability) back to about 
1875. The picture thus presented by 
the American birth rate is shown in 
column 4 of Table I and in the cor- 
responding curve in Figure 2. Short 
as our series of observations is, even 
when supplemented by indirect esti- 


and Wales| States 





France 


Germany 


22.3 19.3 28.0 
22.2 19.1 21.1 
22.4 18.7 20.5 
21.5 19.0 20.7 
20.7 18.8 19.5 
20.6 F 18.2 18.4 
19.8 26.2 18.3 18.6 
18.9 25,6 17.9 
18.9 26.7 17.5 
18.0 24.9 16.0 
17.4 23.9 15.1 
16.6 23.6 14.7 
17.1 23.4 18.0 
16.8 23.1 18.9 
1915~1935 observed. 


mates, it exhibits much the same 
characteristic decline in the birth rate 
observed in Sweden, England and 
Wales, and most of the major civilized 
countries. 


DEEPER IMPLICATIONS 


Such are the surface indications: 
rapidly declining trends in the birth 
rates of most of the major civilized 
nations. But the deeper implications 
are even more significant. A popula- 
tion may, for the moment, sustain or 
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even increase its numbers by a balance 
of annual births over annual deaths, 
while yet it may be failing to repro- 
duce itself. This apparent paradox 
arises from the fact that the birth 
rate is the resultant of two influences, 
namely, first, the fertility of that part 
of the population which is in ‘the re- 
productive period of life; and second, 
the prevailing age distribution, which 
determines what proportion of the 
total population thus contributes to 
the annual progeny. Hence the effect 
of a relatively low fertility may be 
masked by the influence of a relatively 
high proportion of individuals of re- 
productive ages in the total popula- 
tion. But it can be shown that such 
a situation is necessarily temporary 
—that eventually it is the fertility 
and not the birth rate that decides 
the issue, because the age distribu- 
tion, no matter what may be its 
original character, tends in time to 
approach a definite “stable” form 
which itself depends on the age sched- 
ule of fertility and of mortality. 
When this definite stable age distri- 
bution is reached, the birth rate and 
the death rate assume correspond- 
ingly definite values, which it is con- 
venient to speak of as the stable birth 
rate and the stable death rate under 
the given age schedules of fertility 
and mortality. These stable values 
commonly differ from the prevailing 
rates, because the age distribution 
differs from the stable distribution; 
for the existing age distribution is the 
historical outcome of a period of past 
declining fertility, whereas the stable 
distribution is that which would result 
after a lapse of time under the régime 
of the actually prevailing fertility. 


EARLY AND MODERN APPROACHES 
TO THE PROBLEM 


The necessity for dealing with the 
age specific fertilities and mòrtalities 


instead of crude general birth rates 
and death rates was recognized years 
ago by R. Boeckh.1 He computed for 
a cohort of 1,000 newborn females what 
would be their total number of chil- 
dren in the entire course of their life, 
under the prevailing conditions of 
mortality and fertility. Thus for 
Berlin, according to the conditions 
prevailing in 1879, he found that 1,000 
females would in the course of their 
life have 2,172 children, of whom 1,060 
would be daughters. The daughters 
therefore exceeded the original cohort 
of females by 6 per cent. Boeckh 
drew the conclusion: “The reproduc- 
tion in Berlin would therefore be at 
a rate of increase of 6 per cent.” 2” 
This of course is not the rate of in- 
crease as we ordinarily. understand it, 
namely, per annum. Neither Boeckh 


‘nor any of his followers seem to 


have given any thought to the ques- 
tion what relation the rates com- 
puted by his method might have to 
the annual rate of increase of the pop- 
ulation. 

‘Meanwhile the problem was being 


‘attacked from another angle. A. J. 


Lotka in 1907 suggested that under 
constant ‘conditions a population 


‘tended to approach a definite fixed 


age distribution with correspondingly 
definite birth rate and death rate? 
He gave one example of a population 
—that of England and Wales in 
1871—1880—which actually conformed 
closely to the fixed age distribution, 
birth rate and death rate calculated 


1 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, 
1884, pp. 30-34. 

2 Similar computations and conclusions were 
subsequently made by Boeckh and some of his 
students at different epochs. 

3“Relation Between Birth Rates and Death 
Rates,” Science, Vol. 26 (1907), pp. 21-22; 
“Studies in the Mode of Growth of Material 
Aggregates,” Amer. Jrl. of Science, Vol. 24 


` (1907), ‘pp. 199-210; “A Natural Population 


Norm,” Jrl. of the Washington Academy of Sei- 
ences, Vol. 3, 1918. 
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on the basis of the observed rate of 
natural increase. Another example 
was given in 1911 by L. Bortkiewicz,* 
namely, the population of Germany in 
1890, which also was found to agree 
very fairly with the calculations simi- 
larly based on the observed rate of 
natural increase. 

These are exceptional cases, in 
which the population already exists 
in essentially the stable age distribu- 
tion. For these the stable age dis- 
tribution is easily computed (so as to 
compare it with the observed) because 
the “stable” rate of natural increase, 
‘which must be known before the com- 
putation is made, is simply assumed 
to be the rate actually observed, and 
the justification of this assumption is 
then found in the concordance of the 
computed with the observed age dis- 
tribution. 

But in the general case of any popu- 
lation which has not attained the 
stable age distribution, the stable rate 
of natural increase is different from 
the observed rate, and the determina- 
tion of this stable rate is an entirely 
separate problem, which was left open 
by the publications of Lotka (1907) 
and Bortkiewicz (1911). Its solution 
was given by Sharpe and Lotka in 
1911,5 who established the formal 

*“Die Sterbeziffer und der Fraueniiberschuss 
in der stationären und in der progressiven 
Bevölkerung,” Bulletin de UInstitut Interna- 
tional de Statistique, Vol. 19, Part 1, pp. 63-138. 


Quite recently another instance, the population 
of Sweden in 1910, has been noted by H. Cramer, 


“Uber die Vorausberechnung der Bevölkerung- 
sentwicklung in Schweden,” Skandinavisk Ak- 
tuarietidskrift, 1985, p. 39. 

5 “A Problem in Age Distribution,” Phil. Mag., 
Vol. 21 (1911), p. 485. The problem has sub- 
sequently been treated also by A. J. Lotka, 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, Vol. 8 (1922), p. 147; J. B. S. Haldane, 
Proceedings ‘of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 23 (1927), pp. 607-609; H. T. J. 
Norton, Proceedings of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society, Ser. 2, Vol. 28 (1927), pp. 21-25; 
Bonz and Hilburg, Zeitschr. f. angew. Math. 


` predecessor. 


proof that a population with given 
age schedule of fertility and mortality, 
no matter what its original age dis- 
tribution, will eventually approach a 
stable distribution, and gave the 
requisite formule for determining that 
age distribution and the correspond- 
ing stable rate of natural increase. 
These formule were then applied to 
the population of the United States 
by Dublin and Lotka in 1925 in a 
paper entitled “On the True Rate of 
Natural Increase as Exemplified by 
the Population of the United States, 
1920.” And here the highly significant 
fact became apparent that the stable 
or true rate of natural increase was 
materially less than the observed rate; 
in fact, at that time almost exactly 
one half of this. The figures were 
10.9 for the observed rate, but only 
5.4 for the true rate. 


TRENDS SHOWN By INVESTIGATIONS 


It thus became very obvious that 
observed birth rates, death rates, and 
rates of natural increase were a very 
inadequate and actually a misleading 
index of the balance struck, in a popu- 
lation, between fertility and mortality. 
In fact, it was clear that cases might 
arise in which, in spite of an excess of 
annual births over deaths, the popula- 
tion was actually not reproducing it- 
self; that is, where each generation of 
births was less numerous than its 
That such cases were 
actually present among the modern 
nations was then illustrated by a 
wealth of statistical material brought 
together and analyzed by R. Kuczyn- 
ski m his Balance of Births and 


und Mech, Vol. 11 (1981), pp. 237-243; v. 
Mises, Blatter fiir Versicherungsmathematih, 
Vol. 2 (1933), pp. 359-371; S. Wicksell, Skandi- 
navisk Aktuarietidskrift, 1931, pp. 125-157; 
L. R. Connor, “Fertility in Marriage and Popu- 
lation Growth,” Jl. of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1926, p. 557. 
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Deaths! using for the most part the 
method of Boeckh, that is, the compu- 
tation of the ratio of total births in 
two successive generations. Evi- 
dently whenever this ratio, which for 
brevity we may speak of as the 
Boeckh ratio, is greater than unity, 
fertility more than balances mortal- 
ity; and whenever it is less than unity, 
fertility fails to balance mortality. 
If this latter situation continues, the 
population is headed for extinction. 
Kuczynski, in his first publication and 
in others that have followed, has given 
the results of the computation of the 
Boeckh ratio for a considerable num- 
ber of countries. 

A selection of some of the principal 
values thus computed is shown in 
Table II, which also exhibits the cor- 
responding values of the true rate 
of natural increase whenever these 
were readily available.’ 

A glance at this table brings out at 
once the fact that a very critical situ- 
ation exists, which one author ex- 
presses in the title of one of his articles 
“Sterben die Weissen Völker?” (Are 
the White Races Dying Out?—Burg- 
dérfer) . 

The Boeckh ratio falls below unity, 
and accordingly the true rate of 
natural increase is negative at the 
present time, for many of the leading 
countries, among them England and 
Wales, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and the United States. 


American POPULATION HEADED 
FOR A DECLINE 


In the figures for the United States 
we have special interest. It appears 


€ Vol. 1, 140 pp, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928; Vol. 2, 165 pp., Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1931; The Measurement of 
Population Growth, 255 pp., London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1935. 

7 The values of the Boeckh ratio are obtained 
incidentally as an intermediate step in the com- 
putation of the true rate of natural increase. 


that our population must have passed 
the deadline from the black into the 
red on the ledger of population balance 
about the time of the last census, 
1930, or very soon after. Our birth 
rate still exceeds our death rate, and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so for 
yet a number of years. But unless a 
marked change occurs in our national 
habits, the deficit in our vital account, 
which as yet is not apparent on the 
surface, will emerge from obscurity 
and become plainly visible as an ad- 
verse balance of annual births as 
against annual deaths. For it lies in 
the nature of the situation that not 
only the birth rate but the death rate 
also is deceptive. 

We have long been accustomed to 
a diminishing general death rate, 
thanks to the advances of medical and 
sanitary science, and to the rise in 
standards of living. But in the read- 
justment of the age distribution which 
will inevitably take place, with an in- 
creasing proportion of persons at the 
older ages, the general death rate is 
bound to rise, even though the mortal- 
ity at each age may register further 
improvements. That our present low 
death rate of about 10 per thousand 
cannot possibly continue as the popu- 
lation approaches the stationary state 
is evident from the fact that in a 
stationary (life table) population, a 
death rate of 10 per thousand would 
correspond to an average length of 
life of 100 years. Actually, we may 
reasonably hope to see an average 
length of life of about 70 years estab- 
lished.8 This in a stationary popula- 
tion would correspond to a death rate 
of 14 per thousand, and towards this 
figure one must be prepared to. see 
our death rates tending in decades 
to come. 

8 The current figure is 59.1 for white males 
and 62.7 for white females (Life Table 1929- 
1931). 
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But present indications are still even a stationary population when ac- 
more unfavorable than this. The counts are ultimately squared. For 
current effective fertility of American computation shows that if the stable 
women is not adequate to guarantee age distribution corresponding to 


TABLE IJ—Ner Rerropuctiviry (Bosca Ratio) anp RATE or NATURAL 
INCREASE FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES AT DIFFERENT Erocus 








Rate of Natural Increase 


Net Reproductivity ® 
Country; year nase an True Crude 
p r 
England and Wales 
LORD eo ine sere wsiernrgienelols ats 0.8 1.087 2.81 10.3 
1988 sures eieiiwiess ve siete 735 —10.21 2.1 
France 
1898-1903. .............. .979 — .% 3 
1908-1913. .............. . 930 — 2.55 9 
1920-1923. ...........06. 977 b 2.8 
1925-1927... eee eee . 929 b 1.6 
Germany 
1881-1890. .............. 1.448 12.23 11.7 
1891-1900. .....-.......-. 1.518 13.81 13.95 
1901-1910..... semana tewerers 1.480 13.23 14, 25 
10 GG. gis ilses cos Aa oe . 908 — 3.38 8.8 
98D P EE .818 b 5.3 
OSV EPE EE .748 b 4.9 
Sweden 
1816-1840. .............. 1.411 10.88 9.72 
1841-1850. ............6. 1.394 10.31 10.51 
1851-1860. .........000. 1.343 9.12 11.10 
1861-1870. ...........0-. 1.380 9.96 11.24 
1871-1880............... 1.454 11.64 12.21 
1881-1890... ............ 1.456 11.71 12.12 
1891-1900... 2.0.22... oh 1.435 11.43 10.78 
1901-1910. .............. 1.429 11.48 10.88 
IOLI-1915. 2... ee 1.287 8.19 9.05 
1916-1920... sessen 1.110 3.41 6.63 
MEEA C E E eee 1.058 b 7.08 
1926-1930... esserne. . 857 b 8.83 
United States 
1920; isos eedcisieete ease oe: 1.166 5.47 10.99 
WO 2D ma eiiceropewb ote oie ners 1.128 4.27 9.8 
1926. u 5 diin deca ose Ses ay ce 1.084 2.87 8.6 
MOOT. ila ene eaea 1.096 3.23 9.4 
DOSS E E E AN 1.049 1.70 7.8 
PEE PE EEE 1.079 2.82 7.7 
DELE I EE EESAN b b 6.9 
VOSS RAO E E ETS .997 — .10 6.4 
TEEN EE EN .940 — 2.06 5.9 
98S :i.0 5 saitiesi ewes ecw dics . 980 — .59 6.1 


e Figures in this column, except those for the United States, are adapted from Kuczynski, The 
Balance of Births and Deaths, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 51, and The Measurement of Population Growth, op. 
cil., p. 212. 

- b Not computed. ° 
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present conditions® becomes estab- 
lished, the birth rate will be 15.6 per 
thousand, and the death rate will have 
risen above that corresponding to the 
stationary state, and will assume a 
value of 16.2, so that the rate of nat- 
ural “increase” will be negative; that 
is, it will be a rate of natural decrease. 
And all this is on the assumption that 
there is henceforth no further decrease 
in the fertility of our women—an as- 
sumption in which we might have been 
encouraged by the fact that the birth 
reports for 1934 showed a rise over the 
previous year from 16.6 to 17.1 per 
thousand, But provisional figures for 
forty-two states of the Union at the 
time of writing give for 1935 a rate of 
16.8, practically the same as that for 
the entire forty-eight states in 1933. 
It is with great curiosity that we shall 
await further developments. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MARRIAGE 
Rate 


In the meantime, it is to be noted 
that the birth rate is a more elastic 
figure than the death rate. It de- 
pends among other things on the mar- 
riage rate, which in turn is responsive 
to economic conditions. This raises 
the question, assuming the age-specific 
fertility of married women to remain 
unchanged at its present level, how 
much increase in the marriage rate 
would be required to restore a favora- 
ble balance against the prevailing 
mortality? 

The answer seems at first sight re- 
assuring. Computation shows that, 
even starting from the low level of 
1933, when the true rate of natural de- 
crease was over 2 per thousand, an 
increase in the marriage rate of less 
than 4 per cent would be sufficient to 
bring the population back to reproduc- 


? The computation relates actually to 1934, 
the latest date for which satisfactory data are 
available. ` 


tive equilibrium, assuming no increase 
whatever in the age-specific fertility 
of the married woman. 

It may appear that an increase of 
less than 4 per cent in the marriage 
rate might be attainable without great 
difficulty. But closer examination of 
the facts will make us less optimistic. 
In the first place, an increase of 4 per 
cent in the marriage rate, if uniformly 
distributed over the whole range of 
life, would lead to marital ratios so 
near to unity that one is led to doubt 
if such a situation can reasonably be 
expected. In the actual population 
the highest marital ratios are only of 
the order of 80 per cent. 

Another argument leads in the same 
direction. Following a suggestion of 
S. W. Wicksell, we may compute the 
maximum marriage rate for a station- 
ary population, on the assumption 
that every girl surviving to age 18- 
marries at that age. On the basis of 
the latest life table for the United 
States it is found that the resulting 
annual marriage rate in a stationary 
population would be 7.2 per thousand 
for first marriages, and 7.7 per thou- 
sand for all marriages. In a popula- 
tion growing constantly according to 
the compound interest law at a rate of 
10 per thousand (a rate quite out of 
our reach today), the corresponding 
marriage rate would be 8.4 per thou- 
sand for first marriages and 9.2 for all 
marriages. It should be observed 
that the figures thus computed relate 
to a steadily maintained marriage rate. 
Temporarily, of course, considerably 
higher rates may well occur in a popu- 
lation in which persons of marriage- 
able age have been accumulating dur- 
ing a time of depressed marriage rates. 
However this may be, the actual ob- 
served marriage rates in the United 
States as shown in Table IH have for 
many years past (except since the 
economic depression) been so high as 
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compared with those in other coun- 
tries, and as compared with the hypo- 
thetical maximum rates computed as 
just described, that one does not feel 
encouraged to expect in the future any 
considerable increase in these figures 
beyond the levels to which we have 
been accustomed in the past. 


reduction in mortality characteristic 
of past decades would in itself, if un- 
compensated by diminishing birth 
rate, have produced a very high rate of 
natural increase. Sooner or later this 
could not have failed to result in seri- 
ous overcrowding which could have 
been arrested only by an ultimate rise 


TABLE IIJ—ANNUAL MARRIAGES PER 1,000 Persons IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Decuinine Beru Rare 


So far we have been considering 
certain facts and the methods by 
which we have learned to construe 
them. Let us now, in conclusion, ex- 
amine these facts as to their implica- 
tions. Where do they lead and what 
are we going to do about it? 

A declining birth rate is not in itself 
necessarily an evil. The continued 
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in mortality to bring the population 
increase to a standstill. This would 
hardly have been a desirable solution 
of the population problem, but as 
A. Landry ?° points out, the process 
would at least have had the virtue of 
leading to a stable equilibrium. 

The other alternative, the one that 
has been chosen by most of the lead- 


La Révolution Démographique, 227 pp. 
Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1984, p. 53. 
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ing civilized nations, is to reduce the 
birth rate. There is much to be said 
in favor of having fewer children born 
and fewer of them die. But the proc- 
ess of seeking equilibrium in this way 
has one very serious fault: There is 
nothing to guarantee that it moves 
toward a stable condition. If equi- 
librium had been approached by the 
first described method, when the mor- 
tality had gone up far enough to meet 
the birth rate further increase in mor- 
tality presumably would have ceased. 
But in the second method of seeking 
equilibrium, when the birth rate has 
diminished sufficiently to meet the 
mortality, there is nothing to prevent 
it from going down farther, and we are 
quite uncertain as to the limit towards 
which the birth rate may descend un- 
der the plan that is now being followed. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN THE DECLINE 
OF THE Berra RATE 


If the decline in the birth rate were 
universal among all nations, its con- 
tinued downward trend would seem to 
be pointing towards the total extinc- 
tion of the human race. This, of 
course, is not the actual situation. 
There are still a number of countries 
with decidedly high birth rates and 
with a relatively slight decline in the 
birth rate. Thus we have today in 
Spain a birth rate of 26.3; in Poland, 

26.5; in Bulgaria, 30.0; and in Ru- 
mania, 32.4. It is true that even in 
these countries an appreciable decline 
has taken place since 1920, though at 
a relatively low gradient, as will be 
seen from Table IV. Perhaps these 
nations are only beginning to travel 
the road which we in the United 
States, and a number of European 
countries, have followed to greater 
length. Indeed, it is only about 
twenty years ago that we, here in the 
United States, still registered figures of 
this order. ‘ 


However that may be, any con- 
tinued wide divergence in the birth 
tates of different nations, especially 
when some of them fall below the level 
required for their numerical main- 
tenance, must inevitably lead to a 
change in the composition of the total 
population. Possibly to an onlooker 
wholly impartial to the situation, this 
might appear as an interesting fact, 
but one to be observed as other scien- 
tific facts, without emotional reaction. 
To us, such a wholly objective point 
of view is impossible. We are directly 
and personally concerned. If, then, 
we want to step beyond merely playing 
the part of onlooker, and if we desire 
to become definite agents in controlling 
events, the question arises, what is to 
be done about it? 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES TO 
ARREST THE DECLINE 


In facing this question, others have 
anticipated us. Especially in Ger- 
many and in Italy, definite construc- 
tive steps have been taken in the effort 
to arrest the declining birth rate. At 
the time of writing, the precise effect 
of these efforts is a little uncertain. 
So far as Italy is concerned, there 
seems to be little doubt that the meas- 
ures initiated have produced a result 
which by their own promoters would 
be considered quite inadequate. The 
birth rate in Italy has continued to 
go down each year until the very last 
report. The rate of decline may have 
been somewhat slowed down, but it 
has not been stopped. 

As regards Germany, the most re- 
cent figures leave us in doubt as to the 
probable course of events in the near 
future. The total live births in 1935 
numbered 1,261,273 as against 1,196,- 
740 in 1934, an increase of about 5 per 
cent. Thus the remarkable gain of 
1934 over 1933 has been essentially 
maintained as far as the total births 
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are concerned. It so happens that the 
total deaths in 1935 were somewhat 
more than in 1934, namely, 791,912 
deaths as against 724,666, so that the 
excess of births over deaths was some- 
what less in 1935 than in 1934, namely, 
469,361 as against 472,074. More- 
over, whether this be significant or not, 
the fourth quarter of the year 1935 fell 
below that of 1934, the total number 
of live births being 290,700 in the 
former as against 308,547 in the latter. 

It remains to be seen whether Ger- 
many can maintain for any length of 
time the high levels in the birth rate 
of 1934 and 1935, or whether the effect 
is merely a transitory one, arising from 
the catching up on arrears in the mar- 
riage rate. Many marriages have 
been postponed on account of the eco- 
nomic depression. There must have 
accumulated an excess of marriageable 
population, which can to some extent 
be encouraged to matrimony by the 
financial assistance offered by the gov- 
ernment. When this accumulated re- 
serve of marriageable persons has been 
more or less exhausted, shall we find 
the birth rate dropping back towards 
the levels of 1933 and preceding years? 
Not only Germany but the whole 
world will watch with keen interest to 
see how events will turn. 


IMPORTANCE oF ADEQUATE 
STATISTICS 


Here in the United States we have 
not yet reached the point where there 
is any general alarm regarding the 
situation, or any general disposition to 
initiate governmental action to raise 
the birth rate, unless, indeed, the in- 
come tax exemptions to persons mar- 

12 According to P. K. Whelpton the rise in 
the birth rate in Germany is due largely to a 
reduction in the practice of abortion, against 
which stern measures have been taken by the 
present régime. “Why the Large Rise in the 
German Birth Rate?” Amer. Jrl. of Sociology, 
Vol. 41 (1935), pp. 299-313. % 


ried and supporting dependent chil- 
dren are to be regarded in this light. 
But if we bave not yet reached the 
stage of planning direct constructive 
action, we certainly have every reason 
to weigh very carefully those steps 
which must be preliminary to such 
action, namely, the gathering and 
analyzing of necessary information. 
In the years through which we are ~ 
passing and in the years to come, we 
are and shall be more than ever in need 
of the best statistical information on 
demographic phenomena that it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Our registration of births and our 
enumeration of the youngest age 
classes, especially children under one 
and two years of age, are still far from 
perfect. It has been estimated that 
about 8 or 9 per cent of births in the 
United States escape registration, and 
our enumeration of children under 
three is probably about 9 per cent 
short in the white and 25 per cent in 
the Negro population.% There are 
some gaps in the information as pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. 
For example, the annual birth reports 
show the number of births by age and 
color of mother, but in the case of the 
father the information is only by age. 
Again, there is information in the re- 
ports regarding the births during the 
year, classified by age of mother and 
order of child, but corresponding in- 
formation regarding the age of father 
is not published. And we need statis- 
tics of fecundity in relation to duration 
of marriage. 

We are passing through a critical 
period in population history; the need 
of accurate and as nearly as possible 
complete vital statistics was never 
more urgent than it is today. To the 
specialist these facts are apparent. 

3E., Foudray, United States Life Tables 


1919-1920, 84 pp., Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1923, p. 9. 
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But he is dependent on material Since the public’s money is being spent 
gathered at public expense and with to do the job, let the job be well done. 
the codperation of the public. In these days of newspapers, radio 
Greater accuracy in reporting could talks, and moving pictures, there 
be obtained if each person were made should be no difficulty in finding the 
to feel that he or she can codperate means to awaken the public to the im- 
and that it is worth while to do so. portance of these things. 


Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc., is assistant statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. He has 
published many scientific and technical papers deal- 
ing among other things with population analysis and 
related subjects. He is secretary of the American 
National Committee of the International Union for 
the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems, 
and of the Research Committee of the Population 
Association of America. He is the author of “Ele- 
ments of Physical Biology” and co-author with Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin of “The Money Value of a Man” and 
“Length of Life.” 


Biological Factors in Fertility 


By RAYMOND PEARL 


Te prime mover of population 
growth is self-reproduction, a 
fundamental biological attribute or 


capacity of all living things, not shared. 


by non-living matter. The biological 
mechanisms of reproduction differ 
considerably in detail from species to 
species, though basically they are the 
same in principle throughout the liv- 
ing world. The phylum to which man 
belongs and of which he is the pinnacle 
is so specialized in this aspect of 
physiological economy that the codp- 
eration of two individuals of different 
sexes is obligatory in reproduction. 
In consequence the term “fertility,” 
designating the quantitative expres- 
sion of reproductive capacity, can in 
strict logic be properly applied only to 
a mating or pairing of two individuals, 
and not to either one of them alone. 
Loosely, however, and for verbal con- 
venience and the avoidance of osten- 
tatious pedantry, everyone speaks and 
writes of the fertility of women or 
groups of women. “Fecundity,” meas- 
ured by the rate of production of germ 
cells (ova or spermatozoa), is properly 
a biological character or attribute of 
the individual, but unfortunately it 
cannot be easily or directly determined 
in the human species. 

It is evident without further elabo- 
ration that the general biology of 
reproduction is, and must always re- 
main, fundamental for the discussion 
of fertility and the problems of popula- 
tion involving fertility as a variable. 
Therefore it will be well to review, nec- 
essarily briefly and categorically but as 
comprehensively as considerations of 
space will permit, what is known about 
the biology of human reproduction.t 


1In this review lack of space forbids any 
attempt at complete citation of the yoluminous 
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ELEMENTS IN HUMAN 
REPRODUCTION 


The general plan of human repro- 
duction, in so far as it is immediately 
relevant to the subject under discus- 
sion, involves the following important 
elements: 


Congress of separate sexes 


Reproduction can take place only 
through the congress of separate sexes, 
male and female, each carrying in spe- 
cial organs called gonads differentiated 
reproductive or germ cells (sperma- 
tozoa or ova). These germ cells are 
the bearers of the primary determiners 
of the hereditary qualities (genes) . 

(1) The biological quality—vigor, 
viability, and so forth—of the germ 
cells produced by an individual at a 
given time varies. Some are of high 
quality, strong and vigorous, while 
others are mediocre, and still others 
are so poor as to be quite incapable 
of producing a sound, vigorous off- 
spring. The quality of the germ cells 
produced by an individual also varies 
at different times in his or her lifetime. 
Such differences in the inherent bio- 
logical qualities of germ cells, as they 
lead to varying degrees of capacity to 
fertilization, or to the complete ab- 
sence of this power, or to death of the 
embryo early in development, con- 


literature on which the statements made are 
based. An extensive bibliography will be em- 
bodied in a volume entitled Human Fertility 
and the Factors that Influence It that the writer 
has in preparation. Two recent volumes in the 
general field that the reader ‘will find useful for 
reference are: Edgar Allen (Ed.), Sex and In- 
ternal Secretions. A Survey of Recent Re- 
search, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1932; 
J. M. Robson, Recent Advances in Sex and Re- 
productive Physiology, Philadelphia: Blakiston, 
1934. 
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stitute an important factor in bring- 
ing about differences in realized or ex- 
pressed fertility. 


Separation of germ cells and products 


In order to function in normal re- 
production, the germ. cells must be 
separated from the gonads and they, 
or their products after fertilization, 
separated from the bodies of the indi- 
viduals in which they were produced. 
This separation is brought about in 
quite different ways in the two sexes. 
In the male, fully formed and mature 
spermatozoa are shed from the testes, 
probably more or less continuously 
throughout active sexual life, and 
stored in the accessory ducts and 
vesicles of the reproductive organs. 
In these ducts and their diverticula the 
ripe spermatozoa normally remain 
either until they die and are absorbed 
or until an orgasm occurs in connec- 
tion with coitus, when the more distal 
contents of the storage spaces, mixed 
with the secretions of the prostate and 
other glands to form the semen, are 
expelled from the body as the ejacu- 
late. In the female, the ripe ova are 
separated from the ovary normally at 
periodic intervals, characteristically 
one lunar month apart, throughout the 
duration of the woman’s reproductive 
life. The time of this separation has 
no relation to orgasm or coitus, but 
occurs at a time near the middle of 
the menstrual cycle, which is for most 
women roughly about the fourteenth 
(+2) day of the cycle counting from 
the beginning. 

(1) The number of germ cells pro- 
duced and separated from the gonads 
in normal human reproduction differs 
greatly in the two sexes. Lode? 
found the number of sperm per ejacu- 
late to vary from 38,800,000 to 551,- 
000,000, depending upon physiological 
and other conditions at the time, with 

3 A. Lode, Pfliiger’s Arch., 50: 278-292, 1891. 


an average of 226,257,900. Benedict,’ 
with a different technique, found 286,- 
000,000. In the female the number 
of ova discharged at each ovulation is 
normally one or two only, but the 
number may rarely be larger. The 
number of ova ovulated, in general de- 
termines the size of the human litter. 
with some exceptions, of which the 
principal is the biological process by 
which so-called “identical” twins are 
produced, a matter which cannot be 
gone into here. Size of litter is not a 
negligible factor in influencing fertility, 
particularly as there is evidence that 
it tends to be inherited. Statistically, 
as was first shown by Zeleny,* human 
litter sizes tend to follow the rule that 
if 1/n be the proportion of twin births 
to all births, the proportion of triplet 
births is 1/n?,and of quadruplet births 
1/n®, For various large populations, 
n has a value in the neighborhood of 
90. 

(2) The duration of life of the germ 
cells after they have been discharged, 
and their ability to function in repro- 
duction, are both rather limited, the 
time of effective survival being a mat- 
ter of hours at most, according to the 
best evidence. Boas and Voet” con- 
clude from a recent study that the 
range of possible impregnation time 
lies between twelve and forty-eight 
hours, and is nearer to twenty-four 
than to forty-eight hours. The viabil- 
ity of the discharged germ cells, both 
ova and spermatozoa, can be and fre- 
quently is seriously altered by the gen- 
eral biological condition and secre- 
tions of the female genital tract in 
which they are deposited, these being 
in turn dependent upon general or spe- 
cific bodily health or pathological con- 


3 A. L. Benedict, N. Y. Med. Jour., 91: 1169- 
1170, 1910. 

tC. Zeleny, Science, n.s. 58: 262-263, 1921. 

5C. v. E. Boas and A. Voet, Nederl. Tijdschr. 
v. Geneesie., 78: 1105~1122, 1934, 
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ditions that may be present. This 
may result in far-reaching effects upon 
fertility. 


Coitus 


Coitus, the act of sexual connection, 
serves the purpose in normal reproduc- 
tion of placing the spermatozoa in the 
vagina, close to the os uteri, through 
which they rapidly pass to the cavity 
of the uterus and the Fallopian tubes, 
where, if one chances to meet a fresh 
unfertilized ovum, fertilization nor- 
mally takes place. While artificial in- 
semination is possible, coitus is and 
will long remain a practically obligate 
part of the process of normal human 
reproduction, and one that differen- 
tially affects fertility. 

(1) The frequency of coitus varies 
greatly with different individuals. It 
is the objective expression of a psycho- 
logical variable, sexual desire (libido), 
of great significance in reproduction 
and fertility. There is a definite and 
positive correlation between fertility 
and frequency of coitus. The writer 
has already published some evidence 
on this point,* and has in hand at the 
present time a much more extensive 
investigation of the matter. Average 
frequencies of coitus per month have 
been shown by the writer to change 
with age as follows: 


TABLE I 
Age Average Frequency 
LOGO oon ies odin EEE TEE EE 12.57.65 
BO-BD. eee ee eee 12.782: .50 
SOM AD oie ane Sieye cies See tee’ 10.95.38 
BODD, a srsororesiasaisi 8.234.834 
a a eee E 5.30.30 


The average frequencies of coitus 
per month were found to be different 
according to social-economic status, in 
the manner indicated in Table II, tak- 
ing all ages together from 20 to 69 in- 
clusive. 


° R. Pearl, The Biology of Population Growth, 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1925. ; 


TABLE II 
Average 
Group Absolute | Relative 
Frequency 
Farmers..........-.- 12.6 100 
Merchants and bankers} 10.8 86 
Professional men...... 8.8 70 


Recent advances in knowledge of 
the biology of reproduction indicate 
that an important reason why fre- 
quency of coitus tends to be positively 
correlated with expressed fertility is 
because of the short duration of life of 
the germ cells in the female genital 
tract, with the consequent necessity 
for fairly close timing if fertilization is 
to occur. Leaving all other factors 
out of account, the probability of the 
coincident presence of fresh germ cells 
from both sexes in the tract will tend 
to increase with frequency of coitus. 


Fertilization 

Fertilization consists of the union of 
sperm and ovum to form the zygote, or 
new individual. In this process the 
chromosomes (and by consequence 
the genes) contributed respectively by 
the father and the mother come to lie 
in the same nucleus, which by subse- 
quent division yields all the nuclei of 
the offspring body, each daughter cell 
receiving an equal complement of pa- 
ternal and maternal genes. It is ob- 
vious that without successful fertiliza- 
tion there can be no expressed fertility. 
In many cases of so-called true physio- 
logical sterility, the inability of the 
germ cells to accomplish fertilization is 
the only discoverable fault. In some 
such cases it is apparently only a mu- 
tual cellular incompatibility that is in- 
volved, sinice the germ cells of each in- 
dividual in the sterile mating are able 
to function in fertilization with the 
germ cells of some other individual. 
Contrary to widespread popular sup- 
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erstition, there is no evidence that the 
experiencing of orgasm by the female 
during coitus—or conversely the ab- 
sence of such experience—has any in- 
fluence whatever on the likelihood of 
fertilization and impregnation follow- 
ing. 


Placentation 


Normally the zygote attaches itself 
to the lining membrane (endome- 
trium) of the uterus immediately after 
fertilization has occurred (implanta- 
tion), and the process of placentation 
begins. The processes of implanta- 
tion and placentation are highly com- 
plicated in their anatomical and physi- 
ological details, and cannot be de- 
scribed here. The essentials, however, 
are that the developing zygote on the 
one hand and the endometrium on the 
other hand jointly form a complex 
structure called the placenta. This 
serves the purpose of providing the de- 
veloping embryo with nourishment, 
including oxygen, derived from the 
blood stream of the mother. There is 
no direct connection between the 
blood vessels of the mother and those 
of the fetus, but the transfer of nutri- 
ent materials in solution takes place 
by osmosis through the thin terminal 
membranes of the fetal portion of the 
placenta. Defects and abnormalities 
in the processes of implantation and 
placentation are potent factors in the 
production of abortions and miscar- 
riages, and thus through the resulting 
reproductive wastage play a rôle in the 
determination of realized or expressed 
fertility. 

(1) The processes of implantation 
and placentation are intimately re- 
lated to what goes on in the regular 
biological changes of the menstrual 
cycle. Menstruation is, essentially, a 
rhythmic cyclical shedding of the en- 
dometrium with an accompanying loss 
of blood, and a subsequent renewal or 


regeneration of the shed epithelium. 
The biological meaning of the process 
is that, over a 28-day period (nor- 
mally), the endometrium prepares 
itself for the reception and implanta- 
tion of a fertilized ovum; if this antici- 
pated event fails to occur, the prepared 
epithelium is shed and the process of 
preparing a suitable bed is begun 
anew. If, on the other hand, a ferti- 
lized egg is implanted, the uterus is 
devoted to the business of housing the 
developing fetus for the next nine 
months, during which period menstru- 
ation does not normally oceur. 

(2) While the duration of the men- 
strual cycle varies among individual 
women, and in the same woman at dif- 
ferent times in her reproductive life, 
the normal duration is usually stated 
to be twenty-eight days. This figure 
appears to be very close to the average 
for samples of statistically respectable 
size. Kelly” found 942 out of 1,000 
women reporting a 28-day interval. 
Heyn £ in Germany reported the same 
interval for 63.5 per cent of 1,684 
women. The writer’s® biometric an- 
alysis of King’s ?° data gave a mean 
interval of 28.41-£.17 days, and a 
median of 27.94.21 days. There is 
unpublished statistical evidence in the 
writer’s possession that any consider- 
able irregularity in the duration of the 
menstrual cycle continued over any 
long period of time is associated with 
a definite diminution of realized or ex- 
pressed fertility. 

(3) The duration of the menstrual 
flow varies among different women be- 
tween roughly 1 and 10 days, with av- 
erages ranging, in large series biometri- 
cally analyzed by the writer, from 

7H. A. Kelly, Medical Gynecology, New 
York: Appleton, 1908. 

2 A. Heyn, Zeitschr. f. Geburtsh. u. Gyn., 82: 
136-152, 1920. 

° R. Pearl, Lancet, 225: 607-611, 1933. 


J. L. King, Amer. Jour. Obst. and Gyn., 25: 
583-587, 1933. 
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4,496 .020 days in American women ™ 
with regular type of menstruation, to 
5.822.017 days in Chinese women.” 
Abnormalities in the duration of men- 
strual flow may connote physiological 
conditions incompatible with the full 
expression of natural innate fertility. 
(4) The blood loss during normal 
menstruation may be considerable. 


In a recent careful study on this point — 


Barer and Fowler +° report that the 
loss in one hundred apparently normal 
women ranged from 6.55 c.c. to 178.69 
c.c., with an average of 50.55 c.c. It 
changed with duration of flow accord- 
ing to Table II. 


TABLE III 
Menstrual Blood Loss 
Duration of Flow in c.c. 
(Days) 
Range Average 

r PEENES 10.24- 23.21 | 16.72 
Boece ceneceeecece| 6.66-109.00 | 24.30 
Ban's AE EER 8.38-178.69 44,48 
L AN TE 12,85-178.02 | 58.14 
Gye ated wives’ 19.57~168 52 58.66 
{OP EA 31.07-172.37 86.37 





Embryonic development 


Embryonic development begins im- 
mediately following the fertilization of 
the ovum. This consists of a long 
series of successive cell divisions, with 
concurrent progressive differentiation 


and organization. When this devel- 
opment has reached a stage where the 
' parts of the body are recognizable as 

such, it is the conventional usage to 
call the embryo a fetus. Fetal devel- 
opment and growth go on until preg- 
nancy ends with parturition, the birth 
of the child. 

u Data from K. I. Sanes, Amer. Jour. Obst., 
73: 93-112, 1916. 

* Data from S. Yang and H. S. Gear, Chinese 
Med. Jour., 48: 642-650, 1934. 

3 A. Barer and W. M. Fowler, Amer. Jour. 
Obst. and Gyn., 31: 979-986, 1936. + 


(1) The duration of human preg- 
nancy is approximately nine calendar 
months. From a careful analysis of 
the most critically reliable data in the 
literature, Asdell 14 reached an average 
figure of 269.7 days from the date of 
the coitus resulting in fertilization. 
There is a considerable normal indi- 
vidual variation in the duration of 
pregnancy. Thus, Williams states 
that “apparently well-developed chil- 
dren may be born as early as the two 
hundred and fortieth and as late as the 
three hundred and twentieth day after 
the last menstrual period.” 15 

(2) . Terminations ‘of pregnancy be- 
fore the fetus has developed sufi- 
ciently to have any chance of extra- 
uterine viability are called ¢miscar- 
riages or abortions. Together with 
stillbirths (in strict biological logic, 
children born dead at term), they - 
make up the total volume of reproduc- 
tive wastage, that is, the loss to fertil- 
ity in reproductive processes begun 
but never brought to successful termi- 


- nation. In the aggregate this wastage 


is considerable. Unfortunately it is 
impossible to appraise the amount of 
it accurately, for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, natural abortions oc- 
curring very early in the period of 
uterogestation are frequently unrecog- 
nized as such. Next, the numerous 
induced abortions are nowhere syste- 
matically recorded, because in most 
civilized countries their induction is a 
criminal offense in itself. Next, the 
time in the period of gestation during 
which a natural abortion is required 
by law to be registered as a stillbirth 
varies widely in different countries and 
in different states in this country, but 
mostly it is only after four months of 
development has occurred, while the 


uS, A. Asdell, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 89: 
509-511, 1927. 

2J. M. Williams, Obstetrics (New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1930), p. 241. 
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number of abortions occurring during 
the first three months of pregnancy is 
large, both absolutely and relatively. 
Finally, it is well known that the regis- 
tration of stillbirths occurring before 
the seventh or eighth month of gesta- 
tion is extremely imperfect. But even 
with all these difficulties, there were, in 
1932, in the registration area of this 
country, 3.8 stillbirths registered for 
each 100 live births. The proportion 


of stillbirths (as defined by law and 
the registration authorities) varies 
with the age of the mother, being low- 
est in the prime of her reproductive 
life, and higher earlier and later, as 





shown by Table IV.t8 
TABLE IV 
Stillbirths per 100 
Age of Mother Live Births, 1932 
OHM e EA E N E 7.3 
TSH19 EEE E Sends 4.1 
20-84 O A 3.2 
D589: EE ENT 3.2 
PA covcsieeeratenees 8.7 
ketr EEEE ET 4.9 
e cece cee e ences 6.4 
BEA. Ls oda Se A berate ness 8.7 
FOS E See tains Bere, ba.0 7.4 
Unknown. .......ceeeeees 8.8 


The frequency of natural abortions 
increases with the number of pregnan- 
cies a woman has experienced. The 
writer 1 showed from the reproduc- 
tive histories of 1,152 women that 
among those who had undergone 1 to 
9 pregnancies, 12.6 out of every 100 
pregnancies had ended in miscarriage 

` or abortion; while among those who 
had experienced 10 to 22 pregnancies, 
22.9 out of every 100 had ended this 
way. The difference is 10.3.73. In 


1 Adapted from Table V (p. 19) of “Birth, 
Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics . 
1982,” Washington: Bureau of the Census, 1934. 

7 R. Pearl, Fifth Rept. Bur. Contracept. Adv. 
(Baltimore, 1938), pp. 5-17. 


another study 18 of reproductive wast- 
age it was shown that in a group of 
571 highly fertile white women the av- 
erage rate was 17.83.58 per 100 preg- 
nancies, and in a comparable group of 
145 highly fertile Negro women the 
average was 13.12.82 per 100 preg- 
nancies. Dickinson and Beam’ 
found in a group of 703 white women 
of higher social and economic status a 
reproductive wastage rate of 29.6 per 
100 pregnancies. Ina study of the re- 
productive histories of 991 patients 
attending a birth-control clinic in New 
York City, Stix 2° found a total repro- 
ductive wastage in 3,106 pregnancies 
of 30.6 per cent. In this experience 
22.1 per cent of all the pregnancies 
were terminated by illegal, induced 
abortions. 

Altogether there can be no doubt 
that reproductive wastage is a biologi- 
cal factor of major importance in dif- 
ferentially influencing fertility, as rea- 
lized or expressed. 


Duration of Reproductive Capacity 


The human organism is capable of 
reproduction during only a part of its 
whole life cycle. Reproductive capac- 
ity normally begins in the early part 
of the second decade of life (puberty) . 
At this time is the beginning of men- 
struation (menarche) in the female, 
and of nocturnal emissions, sexual or- 
gasm, and effective potentia coewndi in 
the male. Reproductive life in the fe- 
male ends with the menopause, and in 
the male considerably and progres- 
sively diminishes after fifty years of 
age. 

(1) The average age at the attain- 
ment of the menarche varies some- 
what in different races, latitudes, and 

*®R. Pearl, Human Biol., 4: 525-553, 1932. 

* R. L. Dickinson and L. Beam, A Thousand 
Marriages, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1931. 


2R. Stix, Milbank Mem. Fund Quart., 13: 
347-365, 1935. 
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climates. Table V has been compiled 
from the comprehensive review of 
Frommolt.?! 

While only the data that seemed 
more reliable and worthy of credence 
have been included in Table V, it nev- 
ertheless appears clear that there is 
great need for more comprehensive 


*.G, Frommolt, Rassefragen in der Geburts- 
hilfe und Gynäkologie, Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 
1936. 





and accurate statistical work before 
there can be established broad and 
sound generalizations as to the under- 
lying causes of variation in the average 
ageatmenarche. At the present time 
about all that can be safely said is that 
the average age at menarche varies 
among different races and places be- 
tween roughly 12 and 17 years, and is 
apparently influenced by climate and 
habits of life, and probably to some ex- 





TABLE V 
Range of Group 
Country or People No. of Groups Total Number of | Averages of Age 
Assembled Cases at Menarche 
l (Years) 
Cochin China... 2.2.0... cece ee eee 1 1,244 16.6 
Denmark. .......cesecscsnececes 8 7,391 15.6 -16.8 - 
Sweden.......cscccecscenecceves 2 5,548 15.2 -16.6 
Hottentot-Bastards.............. 1 19 15.7 
Germany. ..... cee csc ee cere ee eee 10 46,221 - 14.8 -16.4 
Negroes, Barbados............... 1 77 15.6 
Austrie ordea en Eaa Kua 4 5,695 14.8 -16.2 
Rusila soose beset rs were 9 87,854 14.4 -16.5 
Hungary...... 0.20... eee ee eee 1 9,600 15.4 
Czechoslovakia. .........0 0c cere 2 10,003-+- 15.0 -15.5 
England. ...... cece eee ee eee 6 21,683 14, 96-15 ..6 
NOP WAY e oia ee ct acd weg ee id See 8 6,072-+- 14.8 -16.1 
Finland. ...... 2.0... ce ec ee eee 6 44,420 14.4 ~16.0 
Madeiri. ciiieccae crete. sed co nissesues 2 468 14.8 -15.5 
Poland's esis icgest terena Enes a 2 18,623 15.1 -15.2 
ATION enis anaa E eed g 5,000 15.0 ~15.2 
Ps E ETE L T eaiwet 1 424 15.1 
Ahoari ened we are eee 2 183 15.0 -15.2 
Japle onrera ei eB e 19 38,146 14.3 -15.8 
eaS o PAE E E EEA 1 8,000 14.9 
BranGG ec mradem 6 3,489 14.1 -15.5 
Netherlands. ...... 3 2,084 13.8 -15.3 
Ital feces esodo os Tenna 3 33,493- 13.7 -15.0 
CHING A E C S EA 5 8,875 13.5 -15.0 
U.S. A. Whites... ..olesssununen 6 26,163 13.7 -14.8 
U. S. A. Negroes............005: 2 2,339 18.2 -14.1 
American Indians................ i 5 1,168 12.0 -15.0 
Tidit (oars: (ear satin aaae a eae wate 4 1,569 12.5 -13.6 
Totals: soari iner uls .cieletsccten 117 345,8514- 12.04-16.80% 





* Frommolt gives means to two or more places of decimals throughout. The writer, being 
familiar with the original sources compiled and being certain of the dubious accuracy of some of 
the- original data and of the biometric treatment accorded them, has ventured to reduce the figures 
to one decimal place in the body of the table, on the ground that so doing represents more nearly 
what this particular statistical traffic will really bear, but has left two places in the total range 


figures at the bottom. ‘ 
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TABLE VI 








Number of Average Age at | Median Age at 
Group Cases Menopause Menopause 
(Years) (Years) 
(1) American private patients........... 884 46.95.21 47.794: .26 
(2) German private patients............ 188 48.28.20 49.10.25 
(8) American private patients........... 200 48.64.20 49.43.25 


Sources of data: (1) Sanes, op. cit. (in note 11); (2) Heyn, op. cit. (in note 8): (3) Kelly, 


op. cit. (in note 7). 


tent by race. It is probably corre- 
lated with group fertility, though the 
degree of this correlation cannot at 
present be determined. 

(2) The reproductive capacity of 
the human female comes to an end at 
about the middle of the life span, and 
is characterized by the cessation of 
ovulation and menstruation—whence 
it is called the menopause. Itis diffi- 
cult to determine accurately the aver- 
age age of this event, because it is a 
gradual process, sometimes spreading 
over several years. The writer has 
biometrically analyzed three series of 
data on the point, with results as 
shown in Table VI. 

The data of Heyn and Kelly seem 
probably to represent more closely 


TABLE VII 








z No.of Range of Group 
Country or Groups Average of Age 
People Assembled | 2t Menopause 
(Years) 
Norway........ 1 48.9 
Finland........ 3 47 4-485 
Germany...... 3 47 ,0-47.9 
Russia......... 2 45 5-48 .7 
China......... 2 45 1-476 
France......... 6 43 7-48. 
England....... 2 45 4-45 .7 
Turkomans..... 1 45.2 
Denmark...... 1 44.8 
Samarkand..... 2 44,6-44.7 
JEWS.. nenen 2 44,5-44,8 
Totals..... 25 43.748 .9 





normal conditions than do those of 
Sanes. Frommolt (op. cit.) has com- 
piled data from the literature on the 
average age of the menopause, the 
more apparently trustworthy of which 
may be condensed as shown in Table 
VII. 
(3) The total reproductwe life of 
the human female is obviously the 
period between menarche and meno- 
pause. From data given by Sanes 
(op. cit.) for 178 urban American 
women, and those of Heyn (op. cit.) 
for 188 urban German women, where 
in both cases menarche and meno- 
pause had been recorded for each indi- 
vidual woman, the writer has com- 
puted the following constants: 





TABLE VII 
Mean Median 
Length of | Length of . 
Group Menstrual | Menstrual 
Life Life 
(Years) (Years) 


32.89-:.27 | 83.293: .84 
31.54.22 | 32.50.27 


Urban American.. 
Urban German... 





The range of variation in reproduc- 
tive life was from 14 to 42 years:in the 
American series and from 15 to 41 
years in the German series. The up- 
per limit of the range obviously indi- 
cates roughly the theoretical biologi- 
cal limit of possible fertility of an 
individual woman, because, leaving 
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multiple births out of account and 
having regard to the virtually complete 
sterility that exists in the early part of 
lactation, it is physiologically impossi- 
ble for her to produce more than one 
living birth at term for each year of her 
menstrual life. Actually, such a rec- 
ord is never approximated except by 
the occasional highly fecund woman 
with an innate tendency towards mul- 
tiple births. Roughly about 25 chil- 
dren borne by the same woman is a 
record rarely reached and still more 
rarely exceeded. But there are au- 
thentic records of women in this coun- 
try during Colonial and later times 
who, because of successive pregnancies 
and lactations, never menstruated 
after marriage. 

(4) In the human male there is no 
sharp change in reproductive capacity 
corresponding to menopause in the fe- 
male. On the contrary, the decline in 
his’ procreative power is gradual, and 
in exceptional cases it may be pre- 
served and exercised at extremely ad- 
vanced ages. Seymour, Duffy, and 
Koerner 2? have recently reported an 
apparently reliable case of a man aged 
94 years who became a father. But 
actually, the proportion of children 
produced by fathers 55 years old and 
more is statistically very small, as is 
shown in Table IX. 

„It is thus evident that men of these 
ages, mated with women of all ages be- 
low the menopausal, account for fewer 
than eight births in a thousand. 


Orsrr BIOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


In the preceding section it has been 
seen that each one of the separable ele- 
ments ‘in the biological processes con- 
cerned in human reproduction is di- 
rectly or indirectly related to ex- 
pressed or realized fertility, and some 
of them importantly so. Besides 


=F, I. Seymour, C. Duffy, and A. Koerner, 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 105: 1423-1424, 1935. 


TABLE IX—Percentace or Torau Birrus 
(Exciustve or Taos FROM Farners or Un- 
KNOWN AGE) In THE REGISTRATION AREA En- 
GENDERED BY FATHERS AGED 55 YEARS 
AND OVER 





Percentage 


ecooceocococe 
MOOBMIWIIWNWIQA 
ISOIN D 





these detailed matters there are other 
general biological variables that influ- 
ence fertility that must now be briefly 
considered. 


Age 

It has already been seen that repro- 
ductive capacity is limited to a certain 
part of the life span. Now attention 
must be drawn to the important fact 
that within that period reproductive 
capacity, and consequently fertility, 
changes quantitatively with advanc- 
ing age. As a statistical or group 
phenomenon, the general pattern of 
this age change is as follows: At 
puberty fertility is low, but rises rather 
sharply 7% to a high point in the early 
and middle twenties, and thereafter 
declines, at first slowly and then more 
rapidly, to end completely with the 
menopause. This age fertility curve 
was first adequately studied by 
K6rési,2* although its main features 
had been established many years 
earlier by Matthews Duncan % in his 

2 This rising phase of the total fertility curve 
has been discussed by C. G. Hartman, Science, 
74: 226-227, 1931. 

2J, Körösi, Phil. Trans., B 186: 781-875, 
1896. 

5 J, M. Duncan, Fecundity, Fertility, Sterility 
and Allied Topics, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
1866. 
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TABLE X—Prosasuairy (Cuance IN 100) OF ANNUAL Birtus IN BUDAPEST BY QUINQUENNIAL 
` AGE GROUPS or FATHER AND MOTHER 











Age of Mother 
Age of Father ~ 

20-24 25-29 30-34 85-89 40-44 45-49 
BOR RS So 0 Be E ecneee. § 35.0 27.3 22.8 er TEE s% 
25-28 PEO E OE E E eed 40.7 33.9 25.8 22.1 16.0 wae 
80-34 83.2 30.8 22.7 18.4 7.4 1.8 
85-89 EESE ean EEA 81.1 26.0 22.3 17.5 8.7 0.8 
BOB EE ES 25.0 21.4 17.3 15.7 8.0 1.3 
a T E EE ETS 19.7 18.9 14.1 10.8 5.6 1.1 
BOOS E Ens aoe 12.5 10.2 3.7 0.4 
55-89 hos wee Seka ee 11.2 7.6 8.0 0.3 


classic treatise on fertility. The quan- 
titative characteristics of the declining 
portion of this curve are shown in 
Table X adapted from one given by 
Körösi. 

While the smooth trends of group 
fertility with age are in general as 
shown in Table X, it should be noted 


TABLE XI—Rerarve Fermuary Fieures 





Country or State | Relative Date 
Fertility 
Egypt. ooieoe 169 1916-18 
Bulgaria. .......... 152 1919-21 
Guatemala......... 152 1920-22 
Japan... ... ee. 188 1917-19 
Portugal........... 119 1919-21 
Hungary........... 118 1919-21 
South Africa....... 113 1920-22 
Lithuania.......... 105 1922-24 
Netherlands........ 104 1919-21 
Spain... ...... eee. ' 102 1919-21 
Czechoslovakia... .. 102 1920-22 
Norway............ 100 1919-21 
Australia........... 97 1920-22 
Scotland........... 94 1920-22 
Bavaria............ 91 1918-20 
Denmark.......... 91 1920-22 
Finland. ........... 88 1919-21 
Sweden............ 85 1919-21 
England........... 81 1920-22 
Prussia............ 5 1918-20 
Latvia. ....... nina 74 1919-21 
Belgium........... 73 1919-21 
Switzerland. ....... 72 1919-21 
Austria... 00... 2. 66 1919-21 





that individual matings may exhibit 
quite different fertility patterns. 


Race 


It has generally been held that there 
are significant differences between 
racial groups in innate fertility. 
Taken at prima facie valuation, the 
statistics of natality lend support to 
such a view, as is indicated by Table 
XI, condensed fom Schmidt.2é 

These figures indicate wide differ- 
ences in expressed or realized fertility 
in different racial and national groups. 
Without further evidence of a sort not 
usually available, however, it is impos- 
sible to regard these differences as ex- 
pressions of corresponding differences 
in innate or purely biological fertility. 
There are too many other variables in- 
volved, of which perhaps the most im- 
portant is the relative extent to which 
contraception is effectively practiced 
in the different groups. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely, for example, that 
Egyptians are innately—biologically 
—2.6 times as fertile as Austrians. 

It has lately been found?’ that 
homogeneous samples of urban-dwell- 
ing white and Negro women in this 
country, married once only, without 


2H, Schmidt, Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch. 
Biol., 18: 198-200, 1926. 
= R. Pearl, Science, 83: 503-506, 1936. 
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any gynecological disease, and never 
practicing contraception, exhibit sub- 
stantially identical age specific fertility 
rates, as is shown in Table XII indicat- 
ing the differences in their median 
pregnancy rates per hundred com- 
puted ovulations. 





TABLE XII 
p s Diff. 
Age Period Difference PE. Dif. 

10-14...... Sesion +0.09-1.42 0.06 
15-19... cece eee — Wt .52 0.83 
2024... ees enees + .08- .48 0.07 
25-29. o seeeeeees + .094 .41 0.22 
BOBA. 0... ce eee + .704% .60 1.17 
85-39. .. cc cecsecs +1.60+1.05 1.52 
40 and over...... — .77+2.36 0.33 


It would seem wise to refrain from 
attempting quantitative appraisal of 
racial differences in innate fertility 


until adequate material is at hand for 
a critically sound and penetrating an- 
alysis of the effects of various extrane- 
ous ‘variables, social, economic, and 
particularly contraceptive. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF 
VARIABLES 


In concluding this brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete discussion of some of 
the biological factors involved in the 
determination of expressed differences 
in fertility, it seems desirable to indi- 
cate in skeletonized outline some of the 
interrelationships between a part of 
the indirect variables—social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental generally— 
on the one hand, and the direct biologi- 
cal variables that have been under dis- 
cussion in this paper, on the other 
hand. The following chart attempts 
to do this. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOME oF THE MORE Important Factors INFLUENCING INDIVIDUAL 
AND Group FERTILITY 


Indirect Factors of 
the First Order 


Affecting 


Education 


Indirect Factors of 
the Second Order 


Average age of marriage 


Some or all of Direct Factors 
which in turn 
influence or 
condition some 


or all of the 


Sexual desire (libido) 
Age specific innate repro- 
ductive capacity 


Economic Circumstances 


Density of Population 


Religion 


Other Folkways 
(Habits, Laws, etc.) 


eee eee pene ee Come 


Occupation 

Physical health 

Mental health, interests, 
and attitudes 


Occupation 

Physical health 

Mental health, interests, 
and attitudes 


Education 


Average age of marriage 
Education 

Occupation 

Physical health 

Mental health, interests, 
» and attitudes 


Average age of marriage | 
J 


Coitus rate 

Conception rate 
Contraceptive rate 
Reproductive wastage rate 


Sexual desire (libido) 

Age specific innate repro- 
ductive capacity 

Coitus rate 

Reproductive wastage rate 


ductive capacity 
Coitus rate 
Contraceptive rate 


Sexual desire (libido) 
Age specific innate repro- 
ductive capacity 
Coitus rate 
Contraceptive rate 
Reproductive wastage rate 


| Age specific innate repro- 


BroLocIcaL FACTORS IN FERTILITY 


The intent and the content of this 
chart seem reasonably self-evident. 
All the entries are to be regarded as 
variables—biological or sociological or 
both—in the sense in which that word. 
is used in the natural sciences. These 
variables are mutually interrelated to 
and interactive upon one another in 
extremely complex ways. But the 
directions and the sequences of these 
interrelations and interactions are in 
general probably about as indicated in 
the chart. Economic circumstances 
do, in fact, influence each of the sec- 
ond-order indirect variables, and each 
of these in turn does influence or deter- 
mine the expressed or realized value of 
the direct variables in the last column. 
In the case of density of population 
there is probably a direct pathway of 
influence to the direct variables in the 
last column, as well as the indirect one 
through the second-order indirect fac- 


Raymond Pearl, Ph.D., 
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tors. Such a direct causal chain has 
been demonstrated by carefully con- 
trolled experiments on the fecundity 
and fertility of the fruit fly Droso- 
phila2® While it is plain that one 
cannot safely transfer results from 
flies to man, there seems to be suff- 
cient evidence that density of popula- 
tion directly affects the physiological 
mechanisms of human reproduction to 
warrant tentatively drawing the chart 
as has been done here. 

It is evident, and clearly to be un- 
derstood, that this chart, in common 
with most succinct classifications of 
complex phenomena and relationships, 
falls short of logical perfection and 
completeness. But perhaps it will 
help a little to clarify an intricate and 
manifold situation. If it does, its pur- 
pose will have been served. 


*R. Pearl, Jour. Exper. Zool, 63: 57~84, 
1982, and earlier work there cited. 
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Class Differences in Fertility 
By Frank W., NOTESTEIN 


T IS proposed in what follows to 
confine attention to the differences 
in the fertility of broad social-economic 
classes, the trends in those differences, 
some of the environmental factors as- 
sociated with them, and the problems 
to which new research should be di- 
rected if we are to come to an under- 
standing of the significance of these 
relationships. 

Differences in the fertility of the 
social-economic classes probably be- 
came important only with the growth 
of our modern industrial urban cul- 
ture. True, in every age of human 
. history, students have observed the 
failure of the “upper classes” to repro- 
duce as rapidly as the “lower classes.” 
But such observations related to the 
educated and ruling classes which con- 
stituted the merest fringe of the entire 
population in agrarian and handicraft 
economies. Our present interest is 
not in the low fertility of powerful but 
numerically unimportant minorities, 
but in that of substantial sections of 
the population. Today, residents of 
urban communities constitute more 
than one half, and the white-collar 


classes perhaps one quarter of the total ` 


population. These groups are not suf- 
ficiently fertile to replace their own 
numbers. They are being recruited 
from the rural and laboring classes 
which, in a real sense, may be thought 
of as the nation’s population reser- 
voirs. Differential fertility on this 
scale appears to be modern. 


CHINA AN EXCEPTION 


Even now, fertility is not every- 
where inversely associated with social- 
economic status. An inversé associa- 


tion is the characteristic one found in 
the industrial countries of Europe and 
America. Our knowledge of other 
populations is extremely limited, but 
in them some exceptions have been 
observed. China, for example, re- 
mains primarily an agrarian economy, 
and one in which unusual importance 
is attached to the perpetuation of the 
family. There Lamson, studying data 
for a series of small samples largely 
drawn from urban communities, finds 
that the educated and well-to-do have 
more children than the poor and ig- 
norant.t In the rural population of 
China differences in the fertility of 
economic groups appear to be rela- 
tively unimportant, but to the extent 
that they do occur, they also indicate 
a direct association between fertility 
and economic status. Data bearing 
on the subject have recently been col- 
lected for about forty thousand fami- 
lies. located in 101 selected rural com- 
munities.2 These give no evidence 
that married women in the families of 
landowners are significantly either 
more or less fertile than those in the 
families of landlords or tenants. Ap- 
parently, however, there is a slight 
positive association between fertility 
and the crop area of the farm, as indi- 
cated in Figure 1. Married women in 


2 Herbert D. Lamson, “Differential Reproduc- 
tion in China,” The Quarterly Review of Biol- 
ogy, Vol. 10, No. 3 (Sept. 1935), pp. 308-321. 

2 The data were collected by The University 
of Nanking with the coöperation of The China 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. The matter is more com- 
pletely discussed in John Lossing Buck’s Land 
Utilization in China (Shanghai: The Commer- 
cial Press, Ltd., to be published this fall), Vol. 
1, Chap. 18. 
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Ficurr 1. The Relation of Crop Area of the 
Farm to the Fertility of Married Women in 
China 
The data relate to women 45 or more years of age 

in 1929-1931 and were obtained from samples of 101 

selected rural communities, including a total of about 

40,000 families. Group I includes married women in 

that fifth of the families having farms with the small- 

est crop areas of their own communities. Group V 

includes those in that fifth of the families having 

farms with the largest crop areas of their own com- 
munities, 

families with the largest farms of their 

own communities had borne more chil- 

dren than those in families with the 
smallest farms. Whatever the mean- 
ing of this direct association may be, 
it is clear at least that the differences 
in the fertility of the economic classes 
in China are quite different from those 


in the industrial West. 


TREND IN LATTER PART or THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


There is sound evidence that in 
England the inverse association of fer- 
tility and social-economic status was 
developing rapidly during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Fig- 
ure 2 presents the essential facts.® 
The data on which it is based relate to 
the fertility of women whose marriage 
dates are indicated, as reported at the 
census of 1911. Five general and 
three specific occupational classes are 
distinguished. The fertility of each 
class, as measured by the average 
number of children born, is expressed 


3 Adapted from Diagram 16 of Fertility of 
Marriage, Census of England and Wales, 1911, 
Vol. XIN, Pt. If, London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1923. 





as a per cent of that of all classes 
for comparable marriage dates. This 
form of presentation conceals the fact 
that the fertility of all classes was de- 
clining during the period. However, 
the decline was more rapid in the up- 
per classes than in the lower, and more 
rapid in the urban classes than in the 
agricultural and mining populations. 
There is no mistaking the effect of 
these different trends on the relative 
fertility of the classes. Among women 
who married between 1851 and 1861 
fertility and social-economic status 
were inversely related, but the differ- 
ences between the classes were small. 
The data suggest that at a still earlier 
period they may have been even 
smaller. However that may be, after 
1851 they increased rapidly until for 
marriages contracted between 1886 


SOCIAL CLASS 


T UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASS 
INTERMEDIATE BETHEEN TAM 
SKILLED WORKERS 
INTERMEDIATE BETWEENTILGY 
VHSKILLED LABORERS 
TEXTILE WORKERS 

ar MINERS 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
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Frcurs 2. The Development of the Inverse Re- 
lation Between Fertility and Social-Economie 
Status in England and Wales During the Last 
Half of the Nineteenth Century 
The fertility of women of each elass is expressed in 

terms of that of those of all classes married in the 


same periog as 100. The rates are standardized for 
duration of marriage. 
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and 1891 the spread of the classes was 
more than two and one half times that 
at the beginning of the record. Since 
then the differences may have nar- 
rowed. The figure, if it had been con- 
tinued, would have suggested this, but 
the evidence is not conclusive because 
it relates to women of continuing fer- 
tility at the time the census was taken. 

A similar differentiation of the 
classes probably was going on in the 
United States during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, but the evi- 
dence of it is much less satisfactory. 
Data similar to those for England are 
available only for rather small samples 
of the Northern white population of 
native parentage. These suggest that 
the fertility of married women in the 
professional and business classes of the 
urban population was declining more 
rapidly than that of the wives of farm 
owners.* 


TREND IN THE Present CENTURY 


During the present century there 
probably has been a further strength- 
ening of the inverse association be- 
tween fertility and social-economic 
status in this country. Kiser, study- 
ing selected groups of the native white 
population of the East North Central 
States, found that the general decline 
in fertility between 1900 and 1910 re- 
sulted in an increased differentiation 
of both the urban and the rural 
classes.5 A similar increase in the dif- 
ferentials between 1900 and 1930 is 
suggested by Ogburn’s study of the 
size of families in the same region.® 


“Xarifa Sallume and Frank W. Notestein, 
“Trends in the Size of Families Completed Prior 
to 1910 in Various Social Classes,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 38, No. 3 (Nov. 
1932), pp. 398-408. 

ë Clyde V. Kiser, “Trends in the Fertility of 
Social Classes from 1900 to 1910,” Human Biol- 
ogy, Vol. 5, No. 2 (May 1933), pp. 256-273. 

* William F. Ogburn, with the assistance of 
Clark Tibbitts, “The Family and Its Functions,” 


He found that the decrease in the size 
of the family among urban groups was 
largest in the professional class and. 
smallest among the unskilled laborers, 
while the change in the size of rural 
families suggested little change in 
fertility. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that the trend was towards in- 
creased differentiation during the en- 
tire period. Whelpton has advanced 
data which strongly suggest that the 
differences in the fertility of urban and 
rural groups have been declining re- 
cently. The same may have been true 
of the differences between the various 
classes of each group. 

While the differences in the fertility. 
of the social-economic classes may be 
decreasing somewhat, the inverse rela- 
tion still persists. A number of recent 
studies have shown this to be true, 
not only for the country as a whole, 
but also for the populations of widely 
different types of communities, rang- 
ing from the open country and farm 
village to large cities, and even within 
the poorer sections of large cities where 
one might expect selective factors to 
make for greater homogeneity.” 

Chap. 18, Recent Social Trends in the United 
States (New York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933), Vol. 2, p. 686. 

7See for example: Raymond Pearl, “Differ- 
ential Fertility,” The Quarterly Review of Biol- 
ogy, Vol. II, No. 1 (March 1927), pp. 102-118; 
W. F. Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts, “Birth Rates 
and Social Classes,” Social Forces, Vol. 8, No. 9 
(Sept. 1929), pp. 1-10; Edgar Sydenstricker, 
“A Study of the Fertility of Native White 
Women in a Rural Area of Western New York,” 
The Quarterly Bulletin of the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, Vol. X, No. 1 (Jan. 1932), pp. 17-82; 
Howard Whipple Green, Population Charac- 
teristics by Census Tracts, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Plain Dealer, 1930; Frank W. Notestein and 
Clyde V. Kiser, “Fertility of the Social Classes 
in the Native White Population of Columbus 
and Syracuse,” Human Biology, Vol. 6, No. 4 
(Dec. 1934), pp. 895-611; Edgar Sydenstricker 
and G. St. J. Perrott, “Sickness, Unemployment, 
and Differential Fertility,” The Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2 (April 
1934), pp. 126-183. 
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The diversity of the data used in 
these studies makes quantitative com- 
parison of the differences impossible. 
In general, however, the relationships 
found were similar to those shown in 
Figure 8.8 The figure is based on an 
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Ficurs 3. Estimated Net Reproduction Rates 
per Generation of Broad Occupational Classes 


analysis of 1928 birth registration data 
made by Lorimer and Osborn. In it 
the fertility of each class is expressed 
as the estimated net rate of reproduc- 
tion per generation. This is done by 
estimating the fertility of the occupa- 
tional classes in 1928 from data relat- 
ing to the number of children ever 
born to married women who bore a 
child in that year, and expressing the 
result for each class as a per cent of 
that for the entire non-agricultural 
population. These ratios are taken to 
indicate the net rates of reproduction 
because other data show that at that 
time the non-agricultural population 
was about fertile enough to provide 
for the permanent replacement of its 
own numbers.’ 

Present reproduction rates are un- 
doubtedly lower than those shown in 
the figure, but the relationships of the 
classes are probably little changed. 


8 Adapted from Frank Lorimer and Frederick 
Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 74. Based on data 
from United States Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant 
Mortality Statistics, 1928. 

® Lorimer and Osborn, op. cit., pp. 67-74. 





Even in 1928 the unskilled laborers 
were the only non-agricultural group 
which was much more than replacing 
its numbers. The business and cleri- 
cal groups were well below replace- 
ment level, and the fertility of the pro- 
fessional class was only about three 
quarters of that required for replace- 
ment. The fertility of the agricultural 
population, on the other hand, was 
well above that of the unskilled non- 
agricultural group. 


Tue Factor or CONTRACEPTION 


We have seen that the increased 
class differences in fertility have 
arisen primarily as the result of a de- 
cline in the birth rate which has been 
more rapid in the upper than in the 
lower classes, and in urban than in 
rural communities. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that these different 
trends have arisen chiefly through dif- 
ferences in the use and the effective- 
ness of contraception.2° Some observ- 
ers have been inclined to attribute 
virtually the entire differential relation 
to a lag in the infiltration of contracep- 
tive knowledge from class to class, and 
to look upon it as a temporary rather 
than a permanent relationship. It is 
reasoned that class differences will 
narrow or perhaps even reverse as the 
fertility of all classes comes more com- 
pletely under control. If all births 
were “planned,” the number of chil- 
dren might become proportionate to 
the ability of the parents to support 
them. Proponents of this view point 
out that this is exactly what has hap- 
pened in Stockholm, where contracep- 
tive information has been available for 
a long time and where the birth rate is 
now far below the level required for 
permanent replacement. 

As may be seen from Table I,” Edin 


VSee article by Raymond Pearl, in this 
volume. 


» Adapged from Karl Arvid Edin and Edward 
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TABLE I—SranparpizeD Ferrmrry Rares or Four Occurationat Grours IN STOCKHOLM, 
1919 ro 1922, wita SUBDIVISION ACCORDING TO Income Crass 





Occupational Group 


Income 
(Kronor) Industry Trade Arts Total 
and and 
Workers Others | Commerce | Professions 
Under 4,000. 0... 2. cece e eens 11 110 110 110 
4,000-6,000.. 0... cece cece eee 109 115 112 112 
6,000-10,000.. 0.2... ee cece ee eee 105 131 127 125 
10,000 or over... .......0.. eee eee See 154 154 154 
Total: socero isiannya sith 110 124 123 eats 
Unstandardized total............. 107 128 125 eres 


and Hutchinson have found that mar- 
ried couples of the Stockholm upper 
classes are more fertile than those of 
the lower classes. Income is a more 
important factor in this relationship 
than occupation. Within similar in- 
come groups the association between 
fertility and occupation disappears. 
On the other hand, within each occu- 
pational group except the industrial 
workers, fertility increases sharply 
with income. Somewhat similar re- 
versals have been reported in a few 
other European cities, but none of 
them is based on as convincing evi- 
dence. 

Whether or not Western communi- 
ties in general will follow Stockholm 
to a reversal of existing differentials 
remains to be seen. However, the 
spread of contraception is a sufficiently 
important factor to warrant the pre- 
diction that class differences will be- 
come smaller as the general birth rate 
continues to decline. 

To interpret the present inverse re- 
lation of fertility and social-economic 
status entirely in terms of a lag in the 


P. Hutchinson, Studies of Differential Fertility 
in Sweden, 116 pp. (London: P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., 1935), p. 59. The data relate to the fer- 
tility of married couples. 








infiltration of contraceptive knowledge 
is to oversimplify a complex causal 
nexus. Contraception is undoubtedly 
the most important means by which 
fertility has been controlled. But un- 
derlying differences in the prevalence 
and the effectiveness of contraceptive 
practice are differences in customs, 
habits, attitudes, and interests arising 
from complex differences in the en- 
vironment of the classes. It is to 
these environmental differences that 
we must look for the fundamental 
causes of much of the class differences 
in fertility and their changes.” Only 
a brief discussion of a few of these 
environmental factors need be pre- 
sented here. 


Tur Factor or EDUCATION 


It has long been known that exten- 
sive education and low fertility go to- 
gether. Any number of studies com- 
paring the fertility of college graduates 
with that of non-college relations or 
other persons in roughly comparable 
“walks of life” point in that direction.8 


2 As between individuals innate differences are 
also involved, and as between classes they may 
be; but the subject lies outside the scope of this 
paper. 

1 See for example: Willystine Goodsell, “The 
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However, these studies indicate that 
the low fertility of college groups 
comes primarily from the small pro- 
portions which marry and the later age 
of marriage, rather than from a con- 
spicuously low fertility of marriage. 
Figure 4 illustrates the type of asso- 
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ciation found between education and 
the fertility of married couples. It 
permits the comparison of three edu- 
cational groups within the broad occu- 
pational classes of different types of 
communities. The classifications by 
school attainment and occupation are 
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Ficure 4. The Fertility of the Educational Groups of Similar Broad 


COLLEGE 


Occupational Classes in Several Communities 


The rates are standardized for age of wife. 


The educational and occupational 


classification is based on the husband’s status. The data relate to unbroken 


Marriages in which both the husband and wife were native white. 


They were 


secured from various field studies conducted since 1930. Those for the poor 
areas were drawn from Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Detroit, Baltimore and Cleveland. 


Size of Families of College and Non-College 
Women,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLI, No. 5 (March 1986), pp. 585-597; 
Mary Roberts Smith, “Statistics of College and 
Non-College Women,” Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 7 
(1900), pp. 1-26. 


based on the husband’s status. Fer- 
tility is expressed as the total number 
of children born per hundred wives, 
and all the data relate to unbroken 
marriages in which both the husband 
and the wife were native white. The 
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information was obtained from vari- 
ous field studies conducted since 1930 
in which the Milbank Memorial Fund 
codperated. The material for the 
“poor areas of five cities” was drawn 
from the poorer working-class districts 
of Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Detroit, Balti- 
more, and Cleveland; that for Colum- 
bus and Syracuse from districts se- 
lected to yield samples for all classes 
of the white population; and that for 
Bushwick, Brooklyn, from a lower 
middle and working-class com- 
munity.*4 

In some instances the samples on 
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school groups. It appears that a 
moderate amount of education -is ac- 
companied by a substantially lowered 
fertility. Second, the inverse relation 
between fertility and broad occupa- 
tional status holds even when the com- 
parison is limited to similar educa- 
tional groups. Third, the fertility of 
each educational and occupational 
class seems to be affected by the spe- 
cial characteristics of the community. 
Birth rates are highest in the poor 
areas of the five cities, and progres- 
sively lower in Columbus, Syracuse, 
and Bushwick. This relationship 
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Ficure 5. The Fertility of Protestants and Catholics of Similar Broad 
Occupational Classes 
The data relate to families in which both the husband and wife were native 


white and in which the wife was 45 or more years of age. 


They were secured 


from field studies conducted since 1930 in Columbus, Syracuse, Bushwick 
(Brooklyn) and in selected poor districts of Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Detroit, 


Baltimore and Cleveland. 


which the rates of Figure 4 are based 
are rather small, but there is no mis- 
taking the significance of the general 
relationships shown. Three of these 
are worth noting. First, school at- 
tainment and fertility are inversely as- 
sociated, not only in the entire sample 
of each community, but also within 
each of the rather broad occupational 
classes. The differences between the 
college and high school groups are rela- 
tively small compared with those be- 
tween the high school and common 

For a further description of these samples 


see papers by Sydenstricker and Perrott, and 
Notestein and Kiser, cited in note 7.% 


holds when the comparison is limited 
to similar occupational and educa- 
tional groups. 


Tur Factor or RELIGION 


The same series of field studies also 
yields interesting data on the associa- 
tion of fertility and religious affilia- 
tion. In Figure 5 the samples for the 
various communities have been com- 
bined in order to limit the considera- 
tion to families in which the wife had 
completed her childbearing period. 
As before, all the data relate to families 
in which both the husband and the 
wife were native white. In this case, 
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however, fertility is indicated by the 
proportions which women who had 
borne 0-2, 3 or 4, and 5 or more chil- 
dren formed of the total in each group. 

It is clear that class for class, the 
Catholics are more fertile than the 
Protestants, although the differences 
are greater among the families of busi- 
ness men than among those of un- 
skilled laborers. In the latter class 
the proportions of large families are 
the same. It is equally clear that 
both religious groups exhibit the char- 
acteristic inverse association between 
fertility and occupational status, al- 
though the association is stronger 
among Protestants than among Catho- 
lices. These results are in interesting 
general agreement with those obtained 
from a study of patients of a birth- 
control clinic located in New York 
City. That study showed that even 
among the selected group of Catholics 
who attended the clinic, contraceptive 
practice prior to clinic attendance was 
both less frequent and less effective 
than it was among Protestant and 
Jewish patients. These data strongly 
suggest, first, that fertility is less con- 
trolled among Catholics than among 
Protestants; but second, that the fer- 
tility of both religious groups reacts 
in the same direction to similar en- 
vironments. 


Tue Factor or Income STATUS 


Fertility is also inversely correlated 
with income status. This is true even 
of the families selected from the poor 
areas of the five cities referred to in 
the discussion of education, as may be 
seen from Figure 6. The data again 
relate to unbroken marriages in which 
both the husband and the wife were 
native white. The incomes are those 


1 Regine K. Stix and Frank W. Notestein, 
“Effectiveness of Birth Control,” The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XHI, No. 2 
(April 1985), pp. 162-178. 


reported by the families for 1929. In 
this case fertility is expressed as the 
total number of children born per 
hundred wives under 45 years of age. 
The rates have been standardized for 
age of the wife. Married women in 
families with incomes of less than 
$1,200 in 1929 were definitely more 
fertile than those in families with in- 
comes of $2,000 or more. The same 
type of relationship was also found 
within the business class. 

It must be remembered that the dif- 
ference in the fertility of the poor and 
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Ficure 6. The Relation of Fertility to the In- 
come Status of the Family 

The rates are standardized for age of wife. The 
data relate to unbroken marriages in which both the 
husband and wife were native white and the wife was 
under 45 years of age. They were secured from field 
studies of selected poor areas of Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
Detroit, Baltimore and Cleveland. 
the well-to-do does not measure the in- 
fluence of income per se on fertility, 
any more than differences in the fertil- 
ity of the educational groups measure 
the influence of education per se. 
Since, broadly speaking, the poor are 
the uneducated and the manual work- 
ers, particularly of the unskilled class, 
classifications based on any one char- 
acteristic will uncover fertility levels 
associated with the others, and with 
many more which help to determine 
customs, habits, attitudes, and inter- 
ests of the lower status groups. The 
characteristics are so interlocked that 
it is impossible to dissociate them com- 
pletely; 
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_It is especially important to remem- 
ber the interlocking nature of class 
characteristics when one considers the 
relation of poverty to fertility. Too 
often it has been assumed that the high 
fertility of the poor demonstrates that 
an immediate effect of poverty or loss 
of income is the stimulation of fertility. 
The evidence is at best fragmentary. 
It seems probable that poverty is re- 
lated to fertility through the modes of 
life which are both its causes and its 
consequences. These modes of life 
once established are slow to change. 
On this view of the matter, one would 
not expect increased economic pres- 
sure to operate as an immediate stimu- 
lus to fertility. 


Tue Facror or RELIEF 


- A widespread misunderstanding of 
the effect of the depression on fertility 
has resulted from the failure to differ- 
entiate between the inverse associa- 
tion of fertility and income status and 
the immediate effect of economic pres- 
sure on fertility. Reliable studies by 
Stouffer 1° and Sydenstricker and Per- 
rott 17 showed that families receiving 
relief were more fertile than the fami- 
lies of roughly comparable groups not 
receiving relief. In spite of the care 
taken by the authors to avoid misun- 
derstanding, these studies were imme- 
diately interpreted as indicating that 
families accepted for relief promptly 
increased their fertility. It was even 
suggested, on the basis of these 
studies, that the large number of per- 
sons on public relief might explain the 
rise of the birth rate in 1934. 
Actually the studies yielded no evi- 
dence of the effect of relief on fertility, 
and were not intended todoso. That 


18 Samuel A. Stouffer, “Fertility of Families 
on Relief,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Vol. XXIX, No. 187 (Sept. 1934), 
pp. 295-300. 

17 See note 7. t 


by Sydenstricker and Perrott indi- 
cated that the average birth rate for 
the period 1929 to 1932 was higher for 
families on relief in 1932 than for 
families not on relief with incomes un- 
der $1,200 in 1932. It is much more 
likely that the causal sequence ran 
from high fertility to the need for re- 
lief, than from relief to high fertility. 
Stouffer on the other hand showed 
that relief families were more fertile 
when on relief than non-relief families 
in similar broad occupational and re- 
ligious groups. This difference would 
have been found if fertility increased 
during dependency, but it would also 
have been found if the fertility of re- 
lief families had simply remained high 
during dependency, which was prob- 
ably what happened. Thus far no 
study has come to the writers atten- 
tion which shows that families increase 
their fertility after becoming de- 
pendent. 

The rise in the birth rate in 1934 
probably was the direct result of the 
fact that the marriage rate, which had 
been falling for some time, rose in 
1933. This is suggested by the situa- 
tion in up-state New York. There the 
crude birth rate did not rise in 1934, 
but the decrease which had continued 
uninterrupted since 1924 virtually 
stopped. Detailed examination of the 
data shows that the birth rate of the 
foreign-born population continued to 
decline, but that of the native white 
population rose about 1 per cent. 
This increase came exclusively from an 
increase of about 4 per cent in the ratio 
of first births to the native white 
female population, which in turn fol- 
lowed an increase of about 9 per cent 
in the marriage rate the year before. 
In this region apparently it was more 
marriages and not more relief that 
stopped the fall in the birth rate.18 


* Frank W. Notestein, “The Fertility of Pop- 
ulations Supported by Public Relief,” The Mil- 
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The New York City experience fur- 
ther supports the suggestion that the 
reversal in the birth rate did not come 
primarily from relief groups. This 
may be seen from Figure 7, which per- 
mits a comparison of the trend in the 
number of births to residents of the 
city’s 305 health areas, classified by 
average rentals as shown by the 1930 
census. In the poorest districts the 
decline in the number of births con- 





Ficure 7. Trends from 1930 to 1935 in the 
Number of Births to White Residents of New 
York City Health Areas Grouped by Median 
Rentals in 1930 


Data for 1935 are estimated on the basis of monthly 
returns through September. The scale is semi- 
logarithmic, and the initial points are superimposed. 
There are 133 areas with median rentals below $45, 
106 with medians from $45 to $59, and 66 with 
medians of $60 or more. In 1930 the number of 
births in each group was 52,119; 39,311; and 22,550, 
respectively. 


tinued unchecked in 1934 and at a 
slower rate in 1935. In the interme- 
diate districts the decline continued 
through 1934 and 1935, but more 
slowly. It was in the highest rent 
districts that the number of births in- 
creased in 1934, and there the reversal 
was sharp and continued into 1935. 
This is quite the opposite of the result 
one would expect if increased depend- 
ency accounted for the rise in the birth 
rate. On the contrary, it suggests that 
a greater degree of economic and social 
security might contribute powerfully 
to a new release of fertility. 


Gaps in Our KNOWLEDGE 
We know little enough of the differ- 
ences in the fertility of the important 


bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No.1 
(Jan. 1936), pp. 37-49. : 


classes of our population, but still less 
of the specific elements through which 
they arise. For example, there is little 
known of the influence of marriage age 
on differences in fertility. The most 
recent data relate to 1910.% These 
indicate that among Northern women 
of native white parentage, marriage 
age varied directly with social-eco- 
nomic status, and, further, that the 
entire inverse association between fer- 
tility and social-economic status came 
from marriages contracted before the 
wife’s twenty-fifth year. 

Virtually nothing is known concern- 
ing differences either in the propor- 
tion of wives who remain permanently 
childless or in the proportion of women 
who marry. The 1910 data referred 
to above show that the proportion of 
childless married women ranged from 
7 per cent in the farm laborer class to 
18 per cent in the professional class. 
The largest differences, however, oc- 
curred between the urban and rural 
groups. There is even less informa- 
tion about differences in the propor- 
tion of women who marry. On the 
basis of data from the 1900 census and 
those from scattered special studies, it 
appears probable that they are not an 
important element in fertility differ- 
entials of the urban population. As 
between the agricultural and non- 
agricultural populations, however, 
both childlessness and the proportion 
married are important. Lorimer and 
Osborn ?° indicate that had these fac- 
tors been taken into account, their 
1928 estimate of the net reproductive 
force of the agricultural population 
would have been 158 instead of 132 per 
cent of that of the non-agricultural 
population? 


2 Frank W. Notestein, “The Differential Rate 
of Increase Among the Social Classes of the 
American Population,” Social Forces, Vol. XH, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1933), pp. 17-33. 


= Op. sit, p. 75. 2 Figure 3. 
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It is evident that much more must 
be known of the specific elements 
through which differences in the fer- 
tility of important groups arise before 
we can have any true understanding 
of the problem. Unfortunately this is 
notall. Our present knowledge of the 
differences themselves is far from pre- 
cise. We should know their amounts 
more accurately, how much they vary 
from community to community and 
region to region, and how they are 
changing. More must be known of 
the influence of specific environmental 
situations on fertility. Most impor- 
tant of all, we must know much more 
of the origins and the attributes of the 
classes themselves. 

Until these and many more prob- 
lems can ‘be solved, there can be no 
general agreement concerning the sig- 


nificance of differential fertility. To- 
day, everyone who thinks about the 
matter at all agrees that the system- 
atic recruiting of the nation’s popula- 
tion from the working and agricultural 
classes may have an important bearing 
on the quality of the future population. 
Here agreement stops. Some view 
with alarm the failure of the most edu- 
cated classes to reproduce. Others 
see with complacency the operation of 
a temporary adjustment, or the con- 
tinuance of a time-honored relation- 
ship, depending on their reading of the 
available facts. Most students, how- 
ever, look with an intense curiosity 
at a relationship so freighted with 
potentialities for our future culture 
and stock as to demand penetrat- 
ing research rather than passing 
guesses. 


Frank W.Notestein,Ph.D.,is lecturer in the School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and research associate of the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund. From 1928 to 1936 he was a member 
of the technical staff of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
in charge of research in population problems. He 
has contributed numerous articles dealing with 
various phases of the differential fertility problem. 


Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fertility 
By P. K. WHELPTON 


NTEREST in trends and differ- 
entials of fertility + by social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic groups in the 
United States is chiefly a development 
of the twentieth century. From 1800 
to 1860 the Nation’s population was 
growing rapidly—doubling in less than 
twenty-five years—and people seemed 
to be satisfied with the situation, 
judging from the scarcity of writings 
about it. During the latter part of 
the century growth commenced to 
slow up, and articles began to appear 
dealing with the decline in the birth 
rate, the differential between rates of 
native and foreign-born women, geo- 
graphie differences in fertility, the 
effect of education on size of family, 
and similar topics. Popular attention 
was directed to these subjects at the 
turn of the century by the vigorous 
writing of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
particularly by his campaign against 
“race suicide.” Since the World War, 
interest in these matters has increased 


* According to the definitions adopted by the 
Population Association of America, “Organiza- 
tion for Research in Population,” Human Biol- 
ogy, V. 6, No. 1 (Feb. 1934), pp. 223-239, 
fertility means physiological capacity to partici- 
pate in reproduction expressed in performance 
and therefore measurable; virtually synonymous 
with the birth performance of a group, correla- 
tive to mortality. Except as otherwise indi- 
cated, the fertility of all women is considered 
rather than that of married women. The effect 
on the numerical growth of population is the 
same if 90 per cent of women marry and bear 
three children each as if 45 per cent marry and 
bear six children each (no births occurring to 
single women and other things being equal). 
The fact that married women are twice as fertile 
in the second case is immaterial from the stand- 
point of increase of numbers, the essential point 
being the equal fertility of all women. 
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enormously, important additions have 
been made to the basic statistical data 
available, more thorough and pains- 
taking analyses of these data have 
been carried out, and a wealth of 
knowledge has been accumulated. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
briefly some of the more important 
facts that have been established, and 
to point out portions of the field in 
which further studies are particularly 
needed. 


INTERSTATE DIFFERENTIALS 


So many writers have called atten- 
tion to the large differences in the fer- 
tility of women in various parts of the 
United States that it has become one 
of the better known demographic 
facts.? For the years about the 1930 
census these differences may be shown 
accurately and concisely for native 
white, foreign-born white, and Negro 
women in the birth registration states 
by computing age specific birth rates 
and combining them to secure the total 


20. E. Baker, The Outlook for Rural Youth, 
Washington, Coöperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economies, 1934 (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension Service 
Circular No. 203, Mimeographed); Jobn S. 
Billings, “The Diminishing Birth Rate in the 
United States,” Forum, V. 15 (June 1893), 
pp. 467-477; Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of 
Children to Women in the United States, 1920, 
Washington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1981 (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, Census Monograph 11); 
and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends 
in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933), Chap. VIII; Walter F. Will- 
cox, Proportion of Children in the United States, 
Washington: Gov't Printing Office, 1905; Allyn 
A. Young, “The Birth Rate in New Hampshire,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
V. 9, No. 71 (Sept. 1905), pp. 263-291. 
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fertility rate. For native whites the 
highest rates are found in the East 
South Central and the Mountain 
States, and the lowest in the Middle 
Atlantic and the Pacific States, the 
total fertility of the first mentioned 
group being 3,274, which is 94 per cent 
above the rate of 1,684 for the Pacific 
States (Table I). If individual states 


white array of divisions. Among the 
states the highest rates are found in 
North Dakota (4,616) and West Vir- 
ginia (4,474), and the lowest in Cali- 
fornia (2,000), Oregon (2,093), and 
New York (2,190). 

Negro women are found to be most 
fertile in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central States (2,847 and 2,715) 


TABLE I—ToraL Fertimiry Rares* sy Race AnD Nativity, Unrren STATES AND DIVISIONS, 
1929-1931 
























so United | New | Middle East | West | south | Hast | West Moun- : 
Nativity and Race ~| North | North +,| South | South h Pacific 
States | England jAtlantic CentrallCentral Atlantic CentrallCentral| t212 
Native White. . Lee new 2,393 2,060 1,983 | 2,260 | 2,498 | 2,899 | 3,274 | 2,774 | 2,997 | 1,684 
Foreign-born White. .... 2,561 | 2,772 | 2,441 | 2,603 | 3,123 | 2,794 | 2,448 | 2,840 | 4,026 | 2,078 
NERO, eee cere eee 2,533 | 2,478 | 1,930 | 1,909 | 1,930 | 2,847 | 2,715 | 2,608 | 1,682 | 1,522 


















In Per Cent-of United States Permanent Maintenance Rate» 









TEETAN 103 88 
Foreign-born White. .... 110 119 
NORIO. o oasen rroi reni 99 98 








five. Births were adjusted 


for non-registration, using the percentages shown in P. 








141 119 129 
105 122 173 89 
106 101 65 59 








a In preparing this table, birth rates by five-year age periods from 15 to 49 were added and the sum multiplied by 


K. Whelpton, ‘The Com- 


leteness of Birth Registration in the United States,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, V.29, No. 186 


June 1984), pp. 125-136. 


b The permanent maintenance rate for whites is 2,329 and for Negroes 2,571. See text for explanation. 


are considered, the differences are 
larger, the highest rate—3,465* in 
West Virginia and Kentucky—being 
more than double the lowest rate— 
1,588 in California. North Dakota 
(3,404) stands third from the top, and 
New York (1,724) next to the bottom. 

Variations in the fertility of foreign- 
born white women occur on a some- 
what larger scale, but with a different 
geographic distribution. The Moun- 
tain States have the highest rate 
(4,026) and the Pacific States the low- 
est (2,078) as before, but the East 
South Central States are six places 
lower and the West North Central 
three places higher than in the native 

*The total fertility rate may be defined as 
the sum of the annual birth rates per 1,000 
women by single years of age. 

*New Mexico may have a still higher native 
white rate, but this cannot be definitely deter- 


mined because births to native Mexican women 
are classified with those to native white women. 


and least fertile in the Mountain and 
Pacific States (1,682 and 1,522). In- 
terstate variations for Negroes, like 
those for foreign-born whites, are 
somewhat larger than those for native- 
born whites, in part probably because 
of greater fluctuations in their num- 
bers and in their occupational group- 
ings. The highest Negro total fer- 
tility rates are in North Carolina 
(3,388) and South Carolina (3,274), 
and the lowest in Colorado (1,443) 
and California (1,532). 

Foreign-born whites have higher 
total fertility than native whites or 
Negroes in the United States as a 
whole, and also in each division except 
two—the South Atlantic and East 
South Central—where they are ex- 
ceeded by the others. Negroes stand 

5¥or a discussion of race and nativity differ- 


entials see Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, 
Dynamics of Population (New York: Macmillan 
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a close second to the foreign born and 
well above the native whites for the 
Nation, but in spite of this fact and 
contrary to the general opinion, they 
are outranked by the native whites in 
every division except New England. 
This anomalous situation is explained 
by differences in the geographic dis- 
tribution of the two races. Nearly 80 
per cent of the Negroes are concen- 
trated in the Southern States, where 
total fertility is highest; hence their 
national rate is determined largely by 
the situation there. A majority (56 
‘per cent) of native whites, on the con- 
trary, live in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, and 
Pacific divisions, where their fertility is 
relatively low, which pulls down their 
rate for the United States. 


Significance of differentials 


The significance of these differen- 
tials becomes more clear if a compari- 
son is made between the various total 
fertility rates and the minimum re- 
quired to maintain the population 
permanently at a stationary level. If 
no deaths occurred at ages below 50, 
the total fertility maintenance rate 
would be 2,058 for whites and 2,034 
for Negroes. But with mortality 
rates as they were in the United States 
during 1929-1931, the minimum is 
raised to 2,329 for whites and 2,571 for 
Negroes.” In states where mortality 





Co., 1934), Chap. IN; Warren S. Thompson, 
Ratio of Children to Women in the United 
States, 1920, op. cit.; and P. K. Whelp- 
ton, Population Trends in the United States, 
op. cit. 

° Using a ten-year average sex ratio at birth. 

* Based on the official life tables for whites 
and Negroes appearing in U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, “Life Tables for White Males, White 
Females, Negro Males, and Negro Females, 
Continental United States, 1930,” Vital Statis- 
ties—Special Reports, V. 1, No. 20 (July 27, 
1936), pp. 389-899. No life tables have been 
published for native whites, foreign-born whites, 
and Negroes by individual states. 





conditions are more favorable than the 
United States average, this minimum 
would be decreased somewhat: but 
these differences are not large, a rate 
of 2,269 being required for the perma- 
nent maintenance of the white popu- 
lation in South Dakota, the state with 
lowest white mortality, and a rate of 
2,452 in Colorado, the state with the 
highest white mortality. In the com- 
parisons that follow, the United States 
rates will be taken as the standard, for 
while this will understate somewhat 
the margin above maintenance for 
some states in 1929-1931, the drop in 
the birth rate since then has reduced 
the margin by a large amount. 
Assuming that the United States 
white maintenance rate of 2,329 ap- 
plies to both native and foreign-born 
white women, the native white birth 
rate is below the permanent replace- 
ment level by about 11 per cent in the 
New England States, 15 per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic States, and 28 per 
cent in the Pacific States. In contrast 
there is an excess above maintenance 
of about 7 per cent in the West North 
Central, 25 per cent in the South At- 
lantic, 41 per cent in the East South 
Central, 19 per cent in the West South 
Central, and 29 per cent in the Moun- 
tain States, and nearly 3 per cent for 
the Nation asa whole. Birth rates for 
foreign-born white women are above 
permanent maintenance requirements 
in all divisions except the Pacific, 
where the deficit is about 11 per cent. 
In the other divisions the surplus 
varies from a low of 5 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic to a high of 73 per 


® Based on the life tables for white persons in 
each state published by Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka, Length of Life, A Study of the 
Life Table, New York: Ronald Press, 1936. 
According to these tables a rate of 2,707 is 
required for the “white” population in New 
Mexico, but Mexican deaths were registered as 
white deaths in that state, hence the facts for 
the actual’ white population are not available. 
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cent in the Mountain States. Negro 
birth rates lack about 1.5 per cent of 
meeting permanent maintenance re- 
quirements in the United States, be- 
cause of deficiences of about 25 per 
cent in the northern states and nearly 
40 per cent in the western. In the 
South Atlantic States they have an 
excess of 10.7 per cent, but this drops 
to 5.6 per cent in the East South Cen- 
tral States and 1.4 in the West South 
Central States. 


Variations are not new 


While the existence in recent years 
of large interstate variations in fer- 
tility has become well known, it has 
not been widely realized that these are 
not new, but date back at least to 
1800.° Because the birth registration 
area was not established until 1915, 
they cannot be measured by rates cal- 
culated from births, but can be indi- 
cated by the number of children under 
5 per 1,000 women aged 20 to 44, which 
can be computed from census data as 
far back as 1800 for whites and 1850 
for Negroes.1° For 1930 these ratios 
show interstate differentials quite sim- 
ilar to those in total fertility, hence 
they should be reliable for earlier years. 

In 1800 the East North Central and 
East South Central States—the Na- 
tion’s frontier at that time—had the 
" most fertile white population and the 
New England States the least fertile, 
the ratio of children to women being 
about 1,875 in the former and 1,164 
in the latter (Table IT). The Middle 
Atlantic and South Atlantic States 
were not far below the New England 
States, however, the main geographic 

? Baker carried his computations back to 1800, 
but Willcox did not go back of 1850, Billings of 
1880, or Young of 1890. 

1 Tt is necessary to estimate the proportion 
of women 40-49 who were 40-44 in 1830 to 
1860, and to make other estimates for earlier 


years. 
$ 


differential then being between the 
older settled coast states and the newer 
ones west of the Appalachians: The 
spread between the highest and lowest 
state fertility rates increased steadily 
from 1800 to 1830, the 1830 ratio of 
the West North Central] States being 
over twice that of the New England 
States. Since that time the largest 
white divisional rate has been in the 
neighborhood of twice the lowest, with 
the West North Central, West South 
Central, and East South Central 
States heading the list in turn, and the 
New England States being at the bot- 
tom until 1910, when they were re- 
placed by the Pacific. 

Interdivisional differentials in fer- 
tility of Negroes are also of long stand- 
ing. In 1850 their ratio of children 
to women was 1,190 in the West North 
Central States, about twice as large as 
their ratio in New England. This 
relation of about 2 to 1 has been main- 
tained in succeeding decades, but the 
South Atlantic States have had the 
highest ratios most of the time, and 
the Pacific or Mountain States the 
lowest. 

The higher fertility of foreign-born 
whites as compared with native-born 
whites or Negroes, pointed out for 
1929-1931 in Table I, is found in 1920 
and 1910 to a much larger degree, par- 
ticularly in 1920 (Table IT). Studies 
of vital statistics available for certain 
states indicate that it had existed for 
many decades.1_ Native white ratios 
were also higher than Negro ratios in 
1920 and 1910 in most divisions. At 
earlier census years the relative show- 
ing of the Negroes was more favorable, 
especially in the Southern States. 


“Joseph John Spengler, The Fecundity of 
Native and Foreign-born Women in New Eng- 
land, Washington: Brookings Institution, 1930 
(Brookings Institution pamphlet series, V. 2, 
No. 1, June 30, 1930). 
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RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENTIALS 


One of the explanations for these 
interstate differentials emphasized by 
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resulting from closer contact with na- 
ture, from the fact that farming is 
more of a family affair than most other 
occupations, from differences in rural 


many writers? is the relative impor- and urban incomes, or from other in- 


TABLE Il—Curtpren 0-4 per 1,000 Women Acup 20-44 ° By Race anp Nativiry, UNITED STATES 
AND Drvisrons, 1800 ro 1930 











3 . East | West | South st | West | Moun- 
Race and Nativity | Umited | New || Middle | North | North | South | South | South | Monn- | Pacific 
States | England |Atlantic Central Central Atlantici Central Central] *#! 
White» 
1800... .sseceeeeeee.] 1,842 | 1,164 | 1334 | 1,918 | .... | 1,402 | 1,875] .... : 
L111 | 1'365 | 1°777 | 11915 | 11382 | 1794 | 1,446 | |: 
5 |- 980 | 1244 | 1683 | 1768 | 1,330 | 1708 | 1488 | 2: 
826 | 1044 | 1473 | Less | 1,189 | 1,530 | 1.369 | 1: 
770 | 951 | 1280 | 1446 | 1162 | 1424 | 1810 | ~. 
636 | 776 | 1037 | 1122 | “957 | 1,115 | 1061 | 87. 
639 | 784 | 1016 | L118 |. 940 | 1056 | 1,103 | 1,054 
564 | 702| ‘g92 | 1012 | 833 | 922] '953 | “982 
520 | 64s | 781| ’930 | 879| 952 | 1,066 | 892 
456 | 563 | 668| 797| 802| 873| ‘994 | 770 
497 | 567| 620| 731| 802| 855| 942| 742 
505 | 554| 576| 650] 780| 836| 861] 680 
543 | 562| 570| 605| 720| 760] 706| 686 
467 | 447| 482| 520] 6l8| 680] 586| 582 
389 | 454| 522] 603| 779] 837| 855| 644 
407 | 442| 509| 569| 738| 759| 699 f 647 
4i9 | 417| 473| 510| 620] 681] 585| 575 
698 | 770 | 821} 951] 818| 773 | 960] 847 
802 | 841] 873 | 953 | 804 | 788 | 806 | 920 
601 | 535 | 842 | 677 | 580 | 542] 620] 696 
628 | 688| 971 | 1,190 | 1,144} 1156 | 87] ... | ... 
582 | 635 | 946 | 1223 | 1128 | 1126 | 939] ::: | 646 
503 | 569 | 848 | “933 | 1,023 | 1,043 | 1,019 | ši | 636 
505 | 546 | 777 | 850 | 1,138 | 1,136 | 1.173 | 487 | 301 
426 | 434| 596| 686| ‘968 | 970 | 1,047 | 456 | 301 
400 | 379| 439 | 489] 934| 876| ‘916 | 300] 379 
401 | 336| 373| 3931 838| 768| 764] 271] 293 
456 | 327| 324| 340] 738] 840] 605| 286| 296 
515 | 369| 371| 370| 647| 613) 563] 349| 286 





a In an attempt to improve the comparability of natiye white and foreign-born white ratios, and of white and 
Negro ratios all ratios have been adjusted for under-enumeration, and all except those for whites in 1800 to 1820 
have been standardized to the age distribution of U, S. womenin 1930. Thenumberof white children 0-4 enumerated 
has been increased by 5 per cent, and of Negro children by 11 per cent in the North, 13.5 per cent in the South, 
8 per cent in the West, and 13 per cent in the United States, these being the factors obtained from a study of data 


for 1925-1980. 


b Mexicans were included in the white population by the Bureau of the Census prior to 1930. 


tance of agriculture as compared with 
industry and trade in a state’s econ- 
omy, or of the rural population as 
compared with the urban. Whether 


2E. B. Andrews, “Are There Too Many of 
Us?” North American Review, V. 155 (Nov. 
1892), pp. 596-607; O. E. Baker, op. cit.; Cyrus 
M. Edson, “American Life and Physical Deterio- 
ration,” North American Review, V. 187 (Oct. 
1893), pp. 440-451; Joseph A. Hill, “Compara- 
tive. Fecundity of Women of Native and Foreign 
Parentage in the United States,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, V. 13, No. 103 
(Dec. 1918), pp. 583-604; Frank Lorimer and 
Frederick Osborn, op. cit., Chap. IT; Warren S. 


fluences, the fact remains that human 
fertility has been much higher in the 
more agricultural states than in the 
more industrial states for over a cen- 





Thompson, Ratio of Children to Women, 1920, 
op. cit.; and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States, op. city P. K. 
Whelpton, “Industrial Development and Popu- 
lation Growth,” Social Forces, V. 6, Nos. 3-4 
(March—June 1928), pp. 458-467, 629-638; 
Sanford R. Winston, “The Relation of Certain 
Social Factors to Fertility,” American Journal 
of Sociology, V. 35, No. 5 (March 1930), pp. 
753-764. 
ê 
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tury. Beginning with 1820 the states 
may be arrayed according to the pro- 
portion of the occupied persons en- 
gaged in agriculture as shown by the 
census. Dividing this array into 
quartiles shows that the group in 
which agriculture has been most im- 
portant has had ratios of children to 
white women from 37 to 73 per cent 
higher than the group in which agri- 
culture’ has been least important 
(Table IIT). Ratios for native white 


dren has been fairly stable in the most 
industrial states since 1910 but has de- 
clined by one fourth in the most agri- 
cultural states. 

The differential between the fertility 
of rural and urban people shows up 
clearly within states as well as from 
one state to another, as Hart has 
brought out for Iowa.4* Utilizing 
1915 data from Iowa counties he cor- 
related the number of children under 
5 per 1,000 women 21 to 44 with several 


TABLE U]—Curmpren 0-4 per 1,000 Warre Women AGED 20-44, ror Srares GROUPED IN 
QUARTILES Accorpina TO Per Cent or Occurrep Persons 10 YEARS or AGE AND OLDER ENGAGED: 
IN AGRICULTURE * 











First Second Third Fourth | Fist Quartile 
Year Quartiles | Quartil Quartil Quartil in Per Cent 
“ce oer ala Mare of Fourth 
All White 








Native White 
LOO i esis Sea ee eae ds 845 654 581 439 192 
1920 ei maeaea R 748 595 545 435 172 
634 542 494 404 157 





* Computed from data in current census reports. Mexicans are included with whites prior to 
1930. No allowance is made for under-enumeration of children, nor for variations in age distribu- 
tion of women. Adjusting for these matters should not affect the inter-quartile or intercensal 


differences significantly. 


a Having the highest percentage of occupied persons engaged in agriculture. 


women since 1910 also show a direct 
relation between agriculture and hu- 
man fertility. If recent trends among 
native whites continue, however, the 
agricultural-industrial differential will 
soon disappear, as their ratie of chil- 


other factors such as the per cent of the 
population in incorporated places, per 


% Hornell Norris Hart, Differential Fecundity 
in Iowa, Iowa City: University of Iowa, June 1, 
1922 (University of Iowa Studies, Studies in 
Child Welfare, V. 2, No. 2, first series No. 62). 
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cent foreign born, school attendance, 
home ownership, and religious affilia- 
tion. The zero order correlation be- 
tween fertility and per cent urban was 
— .74 + 03, while the 38 partial cor- 
relations computed varied in value be- 
tween — .59 + 04 and — .84 = .02, 
all being highly significant.14 

That the relation between human 
fertility and the proportion of the 
population living in rural communities 
or engaged in agriculture is not a sim- 
ple one has been shown by Winston. 
Using data from the 1920 census and 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, he correlated (w) children un- 
der 15 per 1,000 native white women 
15-54, who had ever married with 
(a) per capita current income 
(r = — 86 + .03), (b) per cent of the 
population illiterate (7 = .62 + .06),1¢ 
and (c) per cent of the population 
urban (r = — .74 + .04), The attempt 
to hold constant the interrelationships 
between a, b, and c by the method of 
partial correlation reduced the coeffi- 
cients considerably, especially the last 
two, Tonto being — .60 + .06, Timac 
being .36 = .08, and ‘oq being 
— .80 + .09. The last two are not sig- 
nificant, while the first is, which raises 
the question whether it is the high 
proportion of the rural population in 
a state or the low per capita income 
apparently associated with a high pro- 
portion of rural dwellers that is the im- 
portant factor in determining the birth 

“The significance of correlation coefficients 
discussed in this paper is determined according 
to values in H. A. Wallace and G. W. Snedecor, 
Correlation and Machine Calculation, Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College, 1929, revised 1931 
(Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts Official Publication, V. 23, No. 35), 
which are taken from.R. A. Fisher, Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers, 3d edition, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1930. 

** Sanford R. Winston, op. cit. 

* The relation between education and fertility 


is discussed in detail in the paper by Dr. Note- 
stein in this volume. 


rate. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that Winston was dealing with 
married women only, and that the pro- 
portion of women 15-54 who are mar- 
ried is much higher in rural than in 
urban communities. Differences in 
the fertility of two groups of women 
may be due as much to variations in 
the proportion marrying as to varia- 
tions in the average number of births 
per woman after marriage. 


RURAL FERTILITY AND Distance 
FROM CITIES 


In view of the higher fertility ob- 
served among people living in rural 
areas as compared with those in urban 
centers, many demographers have 
thought that rural fertility might be 
directly related with distance from 
cities. For example, Brunner and 
Kolb examined the ratio of children 
under 10 to women 20 to 45 for coun- 
ties around Des Moines, and con- 
cluded that “there appears to be a 
relationship between the birth rate and 
the distance from the city of any meas- 
ured unit of population, such as the 
people of a group of counties.” 17 
Beck makes a similar statement after 
studying birth rates in Ohio by place 
of residence of the mother. “Within 
rural territory in 1930, birth rates were 
lowest in the counties in which large 
cities were located. Counties near 
large cities had lower birth rates than 
those some distance away.” 18 

To throw more light on this matter 
a study was undertaken recently by 
the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems in codperation 
with the Research Committee on Ur- 
banism of the National Resources 

Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, 
Rural Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933), pp. 114-115. 

3P. G. Beck, Recent Trends in the Rural 
Population of Ohio, Wooster, Ohio: Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, May 1934, Bull. No. 
533, p. 263 
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Committee, utilizing township data 
from the 1930 census. Areas selected 
for study were those in which a block 
of many small townships chiefly rural 
extended out from some large city, 
without approaching too close to an- 
other city.” Only the rural population 
of this area was dealt with, the popu- 
lation of the small towns being de- 
ducted. Fertility was measured by 
children under 5 per 1,000 persons 
15—44 and correlated with such factors 
as distance from city, race and na- 
tivity, age composition, sex ratio, per 
cent of farm land in crops, and value 
of farm land per acre. 


Findings of the study 


Preliminary figures which have been 
obtained to date for areas around 
Rochester, New York; Columbus, 
Ohio; central Indiana cities; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Asheville and central 
North Carolina cities; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas; and Spokane, Washington, 
show widely varying conditions. 
Around Rochester there is no apparent 
relation between the ratio of children 
-to persons and distance of township 
from Rochester, an array by distance 
‘showing slight but erratic fluctuations, 
and zero order and partial correlation 
coefficients being less than .05. As 
distance from the central Indiana 
cities increases, human fertility de- 
clines slightly on the whole. In the 
good farming section to the northwest 
of Columbus, fertility decreases as dis- 
tance from the city increases up to 35 
miles, beyond which it rises. In this 
area the zero order correlation between 
the ratio of children to persons and 
distance is —.28, and the partial cor- 
relations between —.26 and —.31, 
most of them being significant. To 


* With 80 townships the lower limit for 
significance is 217 with two variables, 269 with 


three, and 304 with four. t 


the southeast of Columbus, where the 
land becomes poorer from a farming 
standpoint, the ratio rises from 196 
per 1,000 persons at 5-9 miles to 294 
at 55-59 miles, and r= .35 which is 
significant. Apparently, however, it 
is not the distance from Columbus that 
is the important influence, but the dif- 
ference in economic conditions.?° 

The findings for Iowa in this study 
agree to some extent with those of 
Brunner and Kolb. To the northwest 
of Des Moines there is no trend in the 
ratio of children to persons by town- 
ships for 55 miles. From 55 to 79 
miles, however, there is a zone with 
higher fertility than on either side, but 
within which there are erratic fluctua- 
tions. A similar condition occurs to 
the south, except that the zone of high 
fertility is 20 to 49 miles from Des 
Moines. 

Around Asheville, North Carolina 
there is a marked rise in the ratio of 
children to persons (Œ) as distance 
from the city (a) increases, the zero 
order correlation coefficient being 37 
(.28 being highly significant). This 
ratio also is correlated with the per 
cent of farm land in crops (Tss equals 
— 40), which is not particularly asso- 
ciated with distance from Asheville 
(Tas equals .13). In central North 
Carolina the relative number of chil- 
dren also goes up rapidly with distance 
from city,?1 the rise being almost as 
marked for areas around cities of 5,000 
to 10,000 as around those over 50,000. 
In all cases, however, there is some 
tendency for the percentage of farm 
land in crops to decline as distance in- 
creases, which probably indicates that 
progressively poorer farming condi- 

For a discussion of the relation between 
fertility of the farm population and farm income, 
see Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, op. 
cit., pp. 88-92. 

* Areas around the following sized cities were 


studied: over 50,000 population, 25,000-50,000, 
10,000-25,000, 5,000-10,000, and 2,500-5,000. 
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tions play a significant part in deter- 
mining the observed trend in human 
fertility. The situation around At- 
lanta is more like that around Colum- 
bus, the ratio of children to persons 
rising rapidly with distance to the 
north and into a poorer and hillier 
farming region, but varying irregularly 
with distance to the south where the 
trend is to a better farming area on 
the whole. 

Going west from Fort Worth the 
ratio of children to persons rises fairly 
steadily from 220 per 1,000 in town- 
ships whose centers are 10-14 miles 
from the city to 285 per 1,000 in those 
75—79 miles away. East of Dallas the 
increase is smaller, from 238 nearby to 
260 at 60-64 miles. In both cases 
there is a marked change in type of 
farming, Forth Worth and Dallas be- 
ing located on the level black land 
which is more fertile than the rolling 
land to the east and west. 

An analysis by correlation of town- 

ships around Spokane shows a zero 
order coefficient of .11 between the 
ratio of children to persons and dis- 
tance to the southeast, and of .35 be- 
tween fertility and distance to the 
west, the latter being significant. The 
use of partial correlation and inclusion 
of some of the other factors mentioned 
above raised the former coefficient 
somewhat, but not enough to make it 
significant. 
' Summing up, there is conflicting 
evidence in these data regarding the 
relation between distance from city 
and human fertility. Where distance 
is associated with changes in farming 
conditions, and probably with the eco- 
nomic status of the farm population, 
a direct relationship appears, but this 
is lacking in the more uniform areas 
of the northern states. This entire 
matter requires further study, and any 
conclusions drawn at the present time 
should be highly tentative. 


INTERCITY DivFERENTIALS 


Not only has there been a differen- 
tial between the rates of reproduction 
of women in agricultural and indus- 
trial or rural and urban areas, but also 
a differential between cities of various 
sizes22 Just as rural life has been as- 
sociated with higher human fertility 
than has urban life, so also have small 
cities been associated with higher fer- 
tility than have large cities. In the 
United States as a whole and in seven 
of the nine geographic divisions, the 
1930 ratio of children to native white 
women rises rapidly and with slight 
interruption from a low value in the 
metropolitan centers to a medium 
value in places of 2,500 to 10,000, and 
to high values in the rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm portions of the popula- 
tion (Table IV). Inthe two divisions 
where the upward trend is sharply 
broken, the explanation probably is 
the small number of cities in a group, 
and peculiarities of one or more of 
these cities. Thus, Salt Lake City is 
the only place between 100,000 and 
250,000 in the Mountain States, and 
Baltimore is the only city over 500,000 
in the South Atlantic States. The 
presence of Washington, D. C. in the 
250,000 to 500,000 group of the latter 
division also disturbs the trend. The 
relation between size of city and hu- 
man fertility is clearly shown for for- 
eign-born whites and Negroes as well 
as native whites, though the trend is 
less regular. Native white ratios for 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 are nearly 
one third higher than for cities of over 
500,000 in the entire United States, 
and from one fifth to one half higher 
in the various divisions. Similarly, 
places of 2,500 to 10,000 have ratios 
which are above those of cities of 100,- 


2 Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, op. 
cit., Chap, II; Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of 
Children to Women, 1920, op. cit. 
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TABLE IV—Cuzpren 0-4 per 1,000 Women AGED 20-44 * ror Communitizs or DIFFERENT SIZES 
BY Drvistons, 1930 » 








Nativity and Size 
of Community 


Native white: ` 
$00,000 and over...... 
250,000-500,000...... 


Rural-farm.......... 
Foreign-born white: 
500,000 and over. 
250,000-500,000 





Negro: 

500,000 and over. . 

250,000-800,000 . 

100,000-250,000. 
25,000-100 








2,500~ 10,000...... 
Rural-nonfarm....... 
Rural-farm .......... 








a The number of white children enumerated is increased by 5 per cent and that of Negro children by 11 per cent 
in the North, 13.5 in the South, 8 in the West, and 13 in the United States to allow for under-enumeration, and the 
age distribution of the women is standardized to that of United States women in 1930, 

b From material prepared by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems in coöperation with 


the National Resources Committee. 


000 to 500,000 by one fifth in the East 
South Central division (the smallest 
differential), and by one half in the 
South Atlantic division (the largest 
differential) . 


Interdivisional variations 


That an important part of the inter- 
state differentials in fertility men- 
tioned earlier results from differences 
in distribution of the population be- 
tween cities of various sizes is appar- 
ent from Table IV. The largest inter- 
divisional spread in the native white 
ratios for any size group occurs in the 
largest cities, their ratio of 384 in the 
South Atlantic States being 1.67 times 
that of 230 in the Pacific States. 
Among cities of 10,000 to 25,000 the 
interdivisional variation is much less, 
the highest ratio—463 in the South 
Atlantic States—being only 1.29 times 
the lowest ratio—358 in the Pacific 
States. When the size graups are 


combined within divisions the differ- 
ences become much larger, the ratio of 
681 in the East South Central States 
being 1.95 times that of 350 in the 
Pacific States (Table IT). 

The low fertility of the Pacific States 
as a whole, which was pointed out be- 
fore, is emphasized when communities 
are grouped by size. The lowest na- 
tive white ratios for each size group 
are found in that division, the lowest 
foreign-born ratios in seven of the eight 
groups, and the lowest Negro ratios in 
five of the eight groups (Table IV). 
Six of the high ratios for native whites 
are found in the south and two in the 
Mountain division, seven of the high 
foreign-born white ratios are found in 
the northeast, and the top ratios for 
Negroes are divided between the New 
England and South Atlantic divi- 
sions.28 


Tt is possible that the high New England 
values are more apparent than real, due to the 
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In most of the size groups the for- 
eign-born white ratios are well above 
others, but the differences between 
native white and Negro ratios are 
small when based on a population of 
sufficient size. The chief exceptions 
to the latter generalization are (1) the 
rural-farm group in the South Atlantic 
States, where the Negro ratio is 17 per 
cent above that of native whites, and 
(2) cities and the rural-nonfarm group 
in the East and West South Central 
States, where the native white ratios 


white-collar class—the lower the fer- 


tility. This is illustrated for cities of 
100,000 and over by arraying them 
according to the proportion of occu- 
pied males engaged in the latter group 
of occupations and subdividing into 
quartiles (Table V). Although the 
ranking is done without regard to race 
and nativity so as to classify the city 
rather than the race or nativity group, 
it is found that native whites, foreign- 
born whites, and Negroes each show 
a marked rise in the standardized ratio 


TABLE V—Cuitoren 0-4 PER 1,000]Women Acep 20-44 * For Crrres or 100,000 or Over GROUPED 
IN QUARTILES Accorpine TO Per Cent or Occurrep Mares 10 YEARS or AGE AND OLDER En- 
GAGED IN TRADE, CupricaL, PROFESSIONAL, AND Pusiic Service, 1930 














First 


Race and Nativity Quartile? 





Second 
Quartile 






Fourth Quartile 







J] a | af fe 









310 
424 
305 





ce ay 






333 
489 
317 






Third Fourth : 
: Per Cent 
Quartile Quartile m of Fir os 
362 395 127 
543 553 130 


371 376 123 






® The number of white children enumerated is increased by 5 per cent and that of Negro children 
by 11 per cent in the North, 13.5 per cent in the South, and 8 per cent in the West to allow for under- 
enumeration, and the age distribution of the women is standardized to that of United States women 
in 1930. 
b Having the highest percentage of occupied males in the selected occupations. 


average over 20 per cent above the 
Negro ratios. 


Occupational variations 


Human fertility not only varies with 
the size of cities, but within a size 
class it varies with the importance of 
different occupations, as has been 
shown at different times.24 On the 
whole, the more important the manu- 
facturing occupations are in a city the 
higher its birth rate, while the more 
important the trade, clerical, profes- 
sional, and public service occupations 
—which contain more of the so-called 


use of too large a factor in adjusting for under- 
enumeration. Moreover, there are compara- 
tively few Negroes in these states. 

* Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of Children to 
Women, 1920, op. cit., pp. 48-56. 


of children to women as the impor- 
tance of the white-collar occupations ` 
goes down. The native white and 
Negro ratios increase rather similarly, 
from 310 and 305 to 395 and 376 re- 
spectively, while the foreign-born 
white ratios increase more rapidly, 
from 424 to 553. 

A similar relation between type of 
city and human fertility existed in 
1920. For example, twenty cities of 
25,000 or more which had the highest 
ratios of children under 5 to native 
white women 20-44 in 1920 included 
16 heavy industrial centers, 2 southern 
textile or tobacco centers, and 2 Utah 
cities with a high proportion of Mor- 
mons. In contrast, the 26 cities with 
lowest ratios (under 300) were of a 
quite different type, including 19 com- 
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mercial or suburban localities and 7 
light industrial localities (with textile 
or knitting mills, watch manufactur- 
ing, and so forth).”5 


DIFFERENTIALS In Census-TRActT 
Crrrms 


Through coöperation between the 
Bureau of the Census and local organi- 
zations in eight cities (Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, and Pittsburgh), 
a number of items from the 1930 cen- 
sus of population were published by 
tracts for these cities. In consequence 
it has become possible to analyze in 
some detail the differences that occur 
in human fertility between various 
parts of a city.2® Several economic or 
social factors which might be expected 
to have some relation to birth rates 
can be computed, namely: (a) aver- 
age monthly rental, (b) the impor- 
tance of various types of occupations, 
(c) the proportion of homes owned, 
(d) the proportion of families in one- 
family dwellings, and (e) the percent- 
age of women 10 and over employed. 
These are not perfect measures of in- 
come or living conditions, but should 
be indicative, at least. In addition, 
the following factors can be computed: 
(f) the proportion of white women 
married, and (g) the proportions of 
white women 15-44 who were foreign 
born and (h) who were in the most 
fertile age periods (20-34), each of 
which is related to births per 1,000 
white women 20-44. Fertility (x) is 
measured by the number of children 
` under 5 per 1,000 white women 15-44. 

2 Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, op. 
cit, pp. 65-66; Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of 
Children to Women, 1920, op. cit. 

% The following analysis is based on work 
done during recent months by the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems in coöperation with the Research Commit- 


tee on Urbanism of the National Resources 
Committee. a 


Average monthly rental 


Among the economic factors corre- 
lated with fertility, the most signifi- 
cant relationship was found in the case 
of average monthly rental, the value 
for Tas varying from — .50 in Colum- 
bus to —.82 in Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
(Table VI). Apparently there is a 
strong tendency for larger families to 
be found in those tracts where rents 
are lower. In studying single families 
rather than tract groups, Ogburn 
found a marked association between 
rent and size of family in the house- 
holds of 60,000 native white women of 
native parentage living in places of 
5,000 or over in the East North Cen- 
tral States.27 In towns of about 5,000 
the average size of family (wife aged 
40—44) was 5.22 where the rent was 
less than $10, and families steadily 
became smaller as rent rose until they 
averaged only 3.42 in the rental group 
$50-$75. A similar downward trend 
was found in these rental groups in 
larger cities, but as rent rose over 
$100 monthly there was a tendency 
for the number of persons per family 
to increase, especially in Chicago. 
Census tract data for Buffalo, Colum- 
bus, and Chicago also show a slight 
tendency for fertility to vary directly 
with rent in the high rent districts, but 
an inverse relation is clear in Boston 
and Indianapolis. The number of 
tracts involved is too small for definite 
conclusions to be drawn. 

It seems safe to assume that the 
amount of rent paid is an extremely 
good indication of income or economic 
status, and hence that there is a highly 
significant inverse relation between 
income and fertility, except perhaps in 
the highest income groups. To some 


* William F. Ogburn with the assistance of 
Clark Tibbitts, “The Family and Its Functions,” 
in Recent Social Trends, V. 1 (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 661-708. 
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extent, of course, the presence of addi- 
tional persons to feed and clothe may 
force a family to economize on. rent; 
in other words, there is a selective fac- 
tor tending to draw larger families to 
low rent districts. But it seems 
doubiful that this could explain more 
than a small part of the relationship; 
in all probability, most of it is a real 
result of difference in economic status. 

This relationship between fertility 
by tracts and economic status as indi- 
cated by rent paid substantiates re- 
sults obtained earlier by Raymond 
Pearl2® Studying data obtained from 
581 white and 145 Negro women 
through the Baltimore Bureau of Con- 
traceptive Advice, he found an asso- 
ciation between births per 10 years 
of married life and family income 
in dollars per week. For whites r 
equaled — .230 + .027, and for Ne- 
groes — .173 + .055. 


Occupations 


Another economic factor highly re- 
lated to human fertility in the census- 
tract cities is the proportion of occu- 
pied persons over 10 years of age 
(excluding those in domestic and 
personal service) engaged in manufac- 
turing. The more important the man- 
ufacturing occupations are as a means 
of livelihood, the higher is the ratio 
_ of children to women, Tès varying be- 
tween .56 in Chicago and .77 in Pitts- 
burgh (Table VI). But there is also 
a close inverse relation between this 
factor and average monthly rental, 
Ta varying from — .64 in Boston to 
—.84 in Indianapolis. Low rents, a 
high proportion of workers in manu- 


facturing, and high fertility all appear 


to go together. Persons belonging to 
the white-collar class probably com- 
pose a smaller proportion of the work- 


2 Raymond Pearl, “Fertility and Economic 
Status,” Human Biology, V. 4, No. 4 (Dee. 
1982), pp. 525-553. t : 


ers in manufacturing than in the other 
main occupational groups—clerical, 
trade, and professional—though trans- 
portation may be an exception. Ap- 
parently average incomes are lower in 
manufacturing than in other pursuits, 
or else these workers are less interested 
in putting up a front, for on the whole 
they live in cheaper houses. That 
they should bear the expense of rear- 
ing more children could be explained 
by theirt having higher biological fer- 
tility, greater desire for children, less 
ambition for a higher standard of liv- 
ing, or less knowledge regarding con- 
traceptive measures, of which the 
latter two seem more probable. 


Home ownership and one-family homes 


Little relationship was found to 
exist between the proportion of homes 
owned and the ratio of children to 
women. Inonecity—Chicago—there 
was a significant direct correlation 
(Ter = .69), but in the other seven 
cities the coefficient not only was too 
small to be significant, but was nega- 
tive in three cases. 

In Columbus, Chicago, and In- 
dianapolis there was some direct rela- 
tion between fertility and the propor- 
tion of families in one-family dwellings 
(Taz = 48, 54, and .41 respectively), 
but none in the other cities, the small 
coefficients being negative in some 
cases and positive in others. 


Employment of women 


As would be expected, the ratio of 
children to women varied more with 
the proportion of women married than 
with any of the economic factors men- 
tioned above. Attempts to eliminate 
its effect by the method of partial cor- 
relation raised some of the coefficients 
referred to above and lowered others, 
but in no case was the change large 
enough to affect the validity of what 
has been said. The highest degree of 
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correlation occurred between the pro- 
portion of women married and the pro- 
portion employed, fe varying be- 
tween —.54 in Cincinnati and —.90 in 
Chicago, and being above —.76 in 
seven of the eight cities. This does 
not tell which is the cause and which 
the result—-whether women go to 
work because they prefer it to mar- 
riage, or because wages are so low as 
to make it difficult for a man to sup- 
port a wife and children on his income 
—but the effect on fertility would seem 
much the same. 

In most of the eight census-tract 
cities the bulk of the variation in fer- 
tility of all white women between 
tracts can be accounted for by differ- 
ences in average monthly rental to- 
gether with differences in the propor- 
tion of women married or employed. 
Using multiple correlation analysis 
with rental, marriage, and fertility, 
the value of Rayz varies between .78 
in Cincinnati and .88 in Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. Substituting per cent 
employed for per cent married results 
in minor changes, values for Raeo 
varying between .72 in Cincinnati and 
.91 in Buffalo and Chicago. These 
combinations give the highest correla- 
tions between fertility and two varia- 
bles in six of the eight cities, the excep- 
tions being Boston and Cleveland, 
where certain other combinations are 
higher by .01 and .02 respectively. 

The addition of other variables does 
not increase the value of the multiple 
coefficient as a rule. The best results 
are obtained by adding either the pro- 
portion of women 15-44 who are 20-34 
or who are foreign born, but even here 
the improvement is not large enough 
to be significant. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENTIALS 


Although there is little statistical 
evidence bearing on the comparative 
fertility of Protestants, Catholics, and 


members of other religious groups, 
there seems to be a widespread idea 
that Catholics have larger families 
than Protestants, and Mormons the 
largest families of all. Whether these 
differentials are due to the holding of 
one set of religious views rather than 
another, or whether they result from 
other differences associated with mem- 
bership in certain religious groups, 
are questions likely to be over- 
looked. 

In 1924 Holmes called attention 
to differentials in fertility of families 
of college students grouped by religion, 
Protestant families averaging 3.48 
children, and Catholic 4.44. Families 
with one Protestant and one Catholic 
parent were the smallest of all, aver- 
aging about 3.1 children, but were not 
numerous. Holmes was careful to 
point out, however, that the religious 
groups were unlike in other matters 
which would be expected to have a 
bearing on their fertility. The pro- 
portion of foreign-born whites, for ex- 
ample, was significantly higher among 
Catholics than among Protestants. 

A religious differential similar to the 
above was found by Thompson ®*° in 
another study of college students’ 
families. Here, too, other differences 
which might affect fertility were asso- 
ciated with religious affiliation. The 
occupational status of Catholic fami- 
lies in Thompson’s study averaged a 
little lower than that of the Protestant 
families, for a higher proportion 
of the Catholic students came from 
the homes of skilled laborers, and 
among fathers in the white-collar 
groups the Catholics seemed to be in 
positions less well paid. Differences 

S.J. Holmes, “The Size of College Families,” 
Journal of Heredity, V. 15, No. 10 (Oct. 1924), 
pp. 407-415. 

2 Warren S. Thompson, “Size of the Families 
from which College Students Come,” Journal 


of the American Statistical Association, V. 20, 
n.s. No. 15g (Dec. 1925), pp. 481-495. 
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in nativity and parentage increased 
the complexity of the situation. 

A more recent study by Stouffer 34 
shows confinement rates to be higher 
in Catholic than in non-Catholic 
families in Wisconsin cities during 
1919 to 1930. Both stillbirths and 
live births are included in computing 
confinement rates, and twin births are 
counted as one confinement. The use 
of birth rates instead of confinement 
rates would not affect the conclusions. 
More important, this differential is 
found when the religious groups are 
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ond 3% years of married life than the 
first, which indicates that they may 
be yet larger in families of completed 
fertility. 

During the period covered by his 
study, Stouffer finds that the Catholic 
confinement rate has decreased rela- 
tive to the Protestant rate in most of 
the sub-groups, usually because the 
latter has declined less rapidly than 
the former.3? In one case where both 
Protestant and Catholic rates in- 
creased, the former rose more rapidly 
than the latter. 


TABLE VII—AVERAGE CONFINEMENT RATES, BY RELIGION, OCCUPATION, RESIDENCE, AND INTER- 
VAL Arter MARRIAGE * 


Wife Under 21 at Marriage Wife 21-25 at Marriage 
First 334 Years | Second 334 Years || First 314 Years | Second 3}4 Years 
Area and Occupation of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage 


Catholic ie 
Milwaukee and suburbs: 
aoe and semiskilled...... 126.4 | 118.1 
NAN OG 6a. scavssv00. oa bieig ogee se or 122.1 | 109.5 
White collar (Clerical, Profes- 
‘sional, Proprietary)......... 108.3 92.5 
Other cities: 
Unskilled and semiskilled...... 181.2 | 123.0 
Blilled .. sou ees vee n anne ees 120.3 114.0 
White collar (Clerical, Profes- 
sional, Proprietary)......... 115.1 102.2 


-| Non- 
Catholic! Catholic 





so} Non 
Catholic Cathalic Catholic aoni 

















74.8 63.6 105.9 84.4 67.6 51.1 
75.9 61.5 103.6 83.6 61.8 50.7 
64.2 56.6 90.8 72.5 66.3 48.3 
74.7 70.4 108.7 94.2 71.1 58.0 
80.5 66.6 104.2 88.7 74.0 55.0 
72.3 58.9 98.0 75.8 74.4 52.4 





* From Samuel A. Stouffer, ‘Trends in the Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” American Journal of 


Sociology, V. 41, No. 2 (Sept. 1935), p. 158 


subdivided into three occupational 
classes—unskilled and  semiskilled, 
skilled, and white-collar (clerical, pro- 
fessional, proprietary) —as is shown in 
Table VII. On the whole, differen- 
tials are smaller in the unskilled and 
skilled classes than in the white-collar 
classes, perhaps in part because the 
latter probably is the least homoge- 
neous. Jf it could be further sub- 
divided, a smaller religious differential 
might be shown. On the other hand, 
differentials are larger during the sec- 


35. A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility of 
Catholics and Non-Catholics,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, V. 41, No. 2 x 1935), 
pp. 148-166. 


A rough idea of the high birth rate 
of Mormons in comparison with that 
of other religious groups may be had 
from ratios of children to women for 
communities in Utah.3? In most cen- 
sus years these ratios have been larger 
for communities of any size in Utah 
than in other states. After studying 
the facts Thompson has concluded 


that .Mormonism is the chief influence 
keeping the birth rate of Utah communities 
above that of the surrounding states cannot 
be questioned. And Utah is the best ex- 
ample in the United States of a community 


=S, A. Stouffer, op. cit., Charts I and III. 
= Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of Children to 
Women, 1920, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 
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in which religion does exercise a decided in- 
fluence on the birth rate. 


Furore Nreps 


Although much has been added dur- 
ing recent years to our knowledge re- 
garding social, economic, and geo- 
graphic differentials in the birth rate, 
there are still many things that are 
not known and about which basic data 
are needed. Some of these data no 
doubt will require special studies by 
various research organizations. Oth- 
ers should be provided by the Federal 
Government as it improves and ex- 
tends its statistical activities in the 
course of time.*4 Plans have already 
been made by the officials in charge 
regarding some of these matters, and 
no doubt will be made for others as 
soon as there is a prospect of obtain- 
ing the necessary Federal appropria- 
tions or the coöperation of state offi- 
cials and local registrars. The latter 
is particularly needed in solving cer- 
tain minor problems, such as the clas- 
sification of all Mexican births and 

` deaths as Mexican, instead of the pres- 
ent practice which varies from classi- 
fying all as white in some areas to all 
as Mexican in others. 


Complete registration-and enumera- 
tion 

An immediate important need is 
information on the completeness of 
birth and death registration and of the 
enumeration of population. It is well 
known that an important proportion 
of births and deaths are not registered, 
that many young children are not 
counted by the census enumerators, 
and that the size of these omissions 
varies between racial groups and be- 
tween different parts of the United 


%“ See Warren S. Thompson, “Consumer De- 
mand for Vital Statistics,” American Journal of 
Public Health, V. 26, No. 5 (May 1936), pp. 
499-501. 


States. Estimates of these omissions 
have been made by a few demogra- 
phers, but these are not in complete 
agreement, and the differences affect 
the conclusions drawn, for example, 
as to the relative fertility of whites 
and Negroes in the South. Securing 
complete registration and enumeration 
is a gigantic task which will take years 
to carry out, but in the meantime 
sample studies could be made that 
would indicate the reliability of the 
official figures. 


Residence, age, and parentage of 
mother 


Another gap in our knowledge of 
fertility rates—soon to be remedied by 
the Division of Vital Statistics—oc- 
curs because of the registering of births 
by place of occurrence rather than by 
place of residence of mother. The 
past practice does not affect state dif- 
ferentials significantly but does have 
an important effect on differentials 
between cities and rural areas, since a- 
high proportion of births occur in hos- 
pitals, most of which are located in 
cities. By the time the next census 
provides the number of urban and 
rural women on which to compute 
rates, births will be available by place 
of residence, and it will no longer be 
necessary to make comparisons . of 
rural-urban fertility through ratios of 
children to women rather than through ` 
birth rates. 

Associated with the foregoing is the 
lack of data regarding births by age of 
mother for cities and counties. When 
births are classified by residence of 
mother it will be important to have 
them further classified by age of 
mother, so that age specific birth rates 
can be computed. Fertility differen- 
tials between smaller areas can then 
be measured much more accurately 
than at present, when it is necessary 
to rely on ratios of children to women 

‘ 
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standardized for age differences by the 
indirect method. It may be that a 
tabulation of births by age of mother 
for these areas will not be worth mak- 
ing except for three years centering on 
a census, because of the shifts in pop- 
ulation through migration. But at 
least it should be available for use in 
connection with each census. 

At the present time official demo- 
graphic data are not adequate for 
more than rough guesses as to the 
comparative fertility of native white 
women of native parentage and those 
of foreign parentage. As better codp- 
eration is gradually obtained from 
physicians and local registrars, it may 
be feasible eventually to provide space 
on the birth certificate for entering 
the birthplace of the baby’s grand- 
parents, which would make it possible 
to tabulate and publish births by par- 
entage at comparatively moderate ad- 
ditional expense. Studies of parent- 
age differentials in fertility could then 
be made. 


Occupation of father 


Similarly, it may become practica- 
ble in the course of time to obtain in- 
formation on the birth certificate re- 
garding occupation of father, which 
would be comparable with informa- 
tion in the census schedule regarding 
occupation of husband of each married 
woman and would permit the compu- 
tation of birth rates by occupation. 
In the past the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics has tabulated births by order 
of birth, by age of mother, and by 
occupation of father, which throws 
some light on occupational differen- 
tials. However, the differentials thus 
shown must be much smaller than the 
true differentials, for a smaller pro- 
portion of wives aged 40-44 would be 
bearing children in the less fertile oc- 
cupational groups than in the more 


fertile groups. Other information re- 
i 


garding occupational differentials has 
been obtained from special studies 
based on interviews with relatively 
small groups, tabulation of unpub- 
lished data in the 1910 census regard- 
ing number of children ever born, and 
correlation analysis such as presented 
in an earlier section of this paper. 
Nevertheless, a great advance would 
be made if birth rates by age of mother 
and occupation of father could be com- 
puted from data in Vital Statistics 
and Census Reports. 


Religious data 


As indicated in the discussion of re- 
ligious differentials, our knowledge re- 
garding their extent and trends is 
limited to a few sample studies. 
These constitute only a beginning, so 
it is to be hoped that many more 
studies of a similar nature can be car- 
ried on in the near future among re- 
ligious groups in other parts of the 
Nation. 


Biological and human factors 


While the expansion of official . 
demographic statistics will be of great 
help in answering certain questions 
regarding fertility, there are many 
basic problems on which they cannot 
be expected to throw much light. To 
what extent are differences in birth 
rates due to: (a) causes not under 
human control, e.g., biological; (b) 
human action not directed toward 
birth limitation, e.g., faulty diet; and 
(c) the practice of abortion or con- 
traception? What are the biological 
causes, how are they operating, and 
what is likely to be their effect on dif- 
ferentials in the future? What are 
the human actions which have uncon- 
sciously brought about differentials, 
and how may they be modified? Why 
have people been practicing abortion 

5 See article by F. W. Notestein in this vol- 
ume. 
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or contraception, what methods have 
they been using, and what has deter- 
mined the variations in the extent to 
which different groups have endeav- 
ored to limit their familjes? 

Various individuals and organiza- 
tions have been studying these prob- 
lems and already have obtained in- 
formation of great help in answering 


such questions as those just raised. 
As more is done in these lines other 
extremely important problems will be 
nearer solution, namely, ought society 
to do anything intended to influence 
birth rate differentials, and if so, what 
rates should be set up as most desira- 
ble for various groups and what action 
should be taken to secure them? 


P. K. Whelpton, B.S., has been assistant director 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
since 1924. Prior to that he served as professor in 
the Department of Agricultural Economics of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and as exten- 
sion specialist in rural economics in the University 
of Nebraska and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He is author of several papers on pop- 
ulation in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association and the American Journal of Sociology, 
and co-author with Dr. Warren S. Thompson of 
“Population Trends in the United States” (1933). 


Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years? 


By SAMUEL A. Strourrer and Lyre M. SPENCER 


HEN business is good, marriage 

and divorce rates goup. When 
business is bad, they go down. This 
relationship has been demonstrated 
time and again for the United States 
and most of the countries of Western 
Europe? Sociologists could have pre- 
dicted in advance that the depression 
of the 1930’s would produce a great 
decline in marriage and divorce in the 
United States. 

In 1932, the number of marriages 
per 1,000 estimated population was 
only three fourths as large as the an- 
nual average from 1920 to 1929, while 
the divorces fell off in about the same 
proportion. In 1933 the marriage 
rate began a rapid climb upward, in 
1934 the divorce rate began a similar 
climb, and by the end of 1935 both 
rates were again at the predepression 
level or above. 

Provisional figures for 1935, com- 
piled by the writers after correspond- 
ence with states which compile mar- 
riage or divorce records, indicate that 

. the marriage rate for 1935 was the 
highest in ten years. The divorce rate 
in 1935 may have been the highest on 
record. The figures by states are re- 
ported in Table I, while the estimates 
for the country as a whole are shown 


1 Special acknowledgment is due to Dr. Leon 
E. Truesdell, Bureau of the Census, for many 
helpful suggestions and for supplying some hith- 
erto unpublished data. The writers are also 
indebted to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and to W. F. Ogburn, F. F. Stephan, 
C. L. Dedrick, R. K. Burns, and A. J. Jaffe. 

2 For a bibliography and review of the older 
literature, see Dorothy Thomas, Social Aspects 
of Business Cycles, London, 1925; also P. A. Sor- 
okin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, New 
York, 1928, pp. 552-53, i 


in Table II. Reports from scattered 
sources for the first six months of 1936 
indicate that the marriage rate in the 
current year may be as high or higher 
than in 1935. i 

The purpose of this paper is to 
present some new basie statistics on 
marriage and divorce and to make a 
brief interpretation of recent changes 
in marriage and divorce, in so far as 
these changes may be interpreted from 
statistical data. 


MARRIAGES PRIOR TO THS 
DEPRESSION 


Table IX and Figure 1 show that, 
with minor fluctuations, the marriage 
and divorce rates were rising between 
1887, the first year for which data are 
available, and the early 1920’s. The 
divorce rates, which were increasing 
faster than the marriage rates, con- 
tinued to rise until the depression, 
while the rise in marriages was ar- 
rested several years before the depres- 
sion. The decline in marriages dur- 
ing the decade prior to the depression 
may be exaggerated if compared only 
with the admittedly abnormal mar- 
riage rates in 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
which took up the war-time slack. 
Yet the fact remains that the average 
marriage rate between 1925 and 1929, 
when calculated on any adequate pop- 
ulation base, was almost certainly 


- lower than the estimated average mar- 
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riage rate in the five-year period end- 
ing in 19182 
If we are to evaluate the effects of 
> Cf. I. M. Rubinow, “Some Statistical As- 
pects of Marriage and Divorce,” Pamphlet Series 


No. 8, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, 1936, p. 2. 
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TABLE IJ—MABRIAGES PERFORMED AND DIVORCES GRANTED IN REPORTING States, 1922-35 





1922-25 | 1928-29 
State Annual | Annual 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 
Average | Average 








Marriages Performed ® 








Alabama b, susune: «| 27,919 29,510 27,587 25,945 25,102 30,941 32,379 32,470 
California. ......+0.. . 53,356 52,241 50,154 47,525 43,164 46,484 51,924 56,554 
Connecticut. ,.sasres 12,652 12,075 11,060 10,030 9,150 10,169 11,992 12,758 
Delaware.....sesecees 1,308 1,162 1,126 1,013 902 1,011 1,152 1,250 
Florida... .secscsecs> 19,018 21,475 17,147 17,336 15,301 18,205 22,751 21,670 
District of Columbia... . 5,634 5,497 5,346 6,316 4,947 5,260 6,381 6,833 
Idabo,...... MEEEETET 1277 4,580 4,497 2,263 1,526 3,840 4,964 5,082 
Illinois (Cook County) ° 39,657 39,443 35,401 30,493 27,071 32,045 39,666 38,858 
Indiana d....... severe} 37,950 41,570 38,611 38,372 36,105 42,460 50,480 52,066 
JOWS a icv ic eae'e veneers 23,260 21,120 20,642 14,190 8,014 16,018 20,240 20,964 
Kansas..... esssasosno 20,655 20,193 19,937 18,311 16,890 18,425 20,724 20,476 
Maine. ssns. wis sin’ 6,524 6,257 6,438 6,234 , 6,259 7,089 E 
Maryland...... ekadi 24,849 25,052 24,592 24,703 22,779 24,401 28,736 31,080 
Massachusetts.........| 32,800 30,161 27,431 26,296 22,817 25,949 30,241 30,019 
Michigan...... sesceeet 47,299 37,545 29,482 28,858 28,552 33,132 43,241 45,313 
Mississippi... sc... f 27,219 |, 30,027 25,728 21,589 22,688 27,567 30,149 28,722 
Nebraska 8,471 9,899 10,248 11,030 11,757 11,466 12,611 12,402 
New Hampshire 5,142 5,58 
Ne e 
New Jersey 
New York. 
North Dakota 

hiot..... 
Oregon.. 
Pennsylvania « 
Rhode Island. 
South Dakota 

ermont 
Virginia... . 
West Virginis.. ... hoes 


Wisconsin,..... aerate 16,765 | 16,848 | 15,218| 14784 | 14,035 | 15,962 | 20,074] 21,075 


Total Marriages .......| 747,180 | 757,284 | 717,856 | 668,188 | 607,767 | 687,377 | 813,003 | 827,154 


Divorces Granted 






Alabams......seeseeee 3,205 3,654 3,224 2,942 2,166 2,316 3,484 3,774 
Connecticut......... as 1,161 1,288 1,323 1,351 1,140 1,058 1,215 1,840 
Florida..... aieve.a’as.o-ecene 2,631 3,828 3,632 3,563 3,089 3,532 4,842 5,167 
Indiana..... os 7,297 7,950 7,420 7,218 6,322 6,942 8,062 8,834 
OWD. s anavoses> ETNE 4,020 4,196 4,319 4,117 8,353 3, 133) 4,392 
Kansas........4-- ee 3,529 4,016 4,094 3,842 3, 3,550 3,862 3,971 
Maine,.... sesevseses à 1,207 1,275 1,476 1,342 1,219 1,108 1,485 4 
Maryland...........4+ 1,577 2,007 2,045 2,014 1,714 1,765 2,112 2,367 
Massachusetts......... 3,484 3,641 3,746 3,625 3,543 3,210 3,645 4,081 
ichigan., . ee eee eene 8,772 10,671 10,535 9,425 7,821 7,871 10,124 10,846 
Mississippi...........- 2,541 2,956 $ 2,015 91 1,95 i k 
ebraska..... tevecoes 1,89 1,570 1,635 1,531 1,454 1,944 2,269 2,167 
Nevada? (2 counties)... 822 1,756 2,321 4,789 3,696 2,890 3,398 3,629 
New Hampshire....... 671 663 639 660 629 616 737 763 
Oregon. ...,. = 2,812 3,108 2,825 2,417 1,703 1,844 2,248 2,296 
Rhode Island. 0! 21 7A 674 73 642 733 
South Dakota 611 696 728 753 662 747 771 778 
Vermont. 385 3 371 325 365 366 438 
Virginia 2,775 3,755 3,261 3,130 2,613 2,629 3,384 3,822 
Wisconsin. .......00005 2,202 2,543 2,506 2,643 2,356 2,479 3,231 3,543 


Total Divorces.........+.| 52,408 60,658 59,584 58,416 49,731 50,919 62,808 67,005 


a Figures for 1922-32 are from Bureau of the Census, “Marriage and Divorce.” Figures for 1933, 1934, and 
1936 are from state annual reports and correspondence with state registrars of vital statistics. 

b Alabama figures, 1933-35, represent marriage licenses issued. For prior years, they presumably represent 
marriages performed; although the state figures on licenses issued in these years differ negligibly from the Bureau 
of the Census figures here reported. 

* Cook County, Illinois, data for 1933-35 represent 95 per cent of total marriage licenses issued; for prior years 
they represent marriages performed, which, on the average, were 95 per cent of marriage licenses. 

d Indiana figures represent marriage licenses issued, 1922-35. 

e Nevada figures for marriages and divorces are for Clark County (Las Vegas) and Washoe County (Reno). 

‘Ohio figures are complete for 1935, except for marriages in Miami and Muskingum Counties from April to 
December, To the official total of 46,288 there have been added an estimated 484 marriages from the missing 
counties. 

s Pennsylvania figures are complete for 1935, except for Luzerne and Wyoming Counties. To the official total 
of 71,791 there have been added 3,396 marriages from the missing counties, estimated on the assumption that the 
ratio between 1935 and 1934 marriages in these two counties was the same as in the rest of the State. 
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the depression on marriage, we must 
seek to understand why the marriage 
rate apparently began a decline'several 
years before the depression. As we 
shall see, no single simple explanation 
seems adequate, and the discussion in 
this section of the paper hardly can 
do more than offer suggestions to 
stimulate further research. 

The prosperity of the 1920’s was 
not uniform throughout the country. 
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New England’s industries were suffer- 
ing several years before the crash in 
1929. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to note that the annual marriage rate 
declined faster in New England during 
the decade than in any other part of 
the country. The decline was smallest 
in the comparatively prosperous Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and was relatively 
small in the South, which has the 
highest marriage rate in the country. 


TABLE IJ—Marruisces anb Marrracs Rates; Divorces anp Divorce Rares; Uniten STATES 








Marriages 








Divorces 


Number Number per 

Year Total per Year Year per Number 

per Year® per 1000 1000 Esti- Total per Year 

Estimated et hea per Year ® Beare 

A opulation opulation 
Population 16-44 

1BB7I-OL 0. eee 524,801 8.99 87.16 31,465 0.54 
1892-96... .......006. 587,086 8.92 37.29 38,988 0.59 
1897-1901 .........-.. 660,104 9.13 37.96 52,144 0.72 
1902~1906............ 794,048 10.08 88.90 66,528 0.84 
WOT—11L. 1. ee eee ee 919,040 10.14 43.02 81,072 0.89 
WDIZ-16.. ee cee 1,026,892 10.49 44.72 100,901 1.03 
EI y EE 1,144,200 11.20 47.95 121,564 1.20 
LOLS O EEE 1,000,109 9.65 41.40 116,254 1.12 
AEDE A EE 1,150,186 10.95 47.03 141,527 1.35 
1920. occ cc ese cee nee 1,274,476 11.96 51.48 170,505 1.60 
WOE EE E 1,163,863 10.76 46.18 159,580 1.47 
h Ea EE EE AE 1,134,151 10.32 44.21 148,815 1.35 
a LA AE E T E 1,229,784 11.03 47.11 165,096 1.48 
IOA. ara 1,184,574 10.46 44.62 170,952 1.51 
EA EEE EEA 1,188,334 10.35 44,01 175,449 1.53 
WORG cece cee neees 1,202,574 10.32 43.81 180,853 1.55 
BL gee eae rae eri cee 1,201,053 10.16 43.05 192,037 1.62 
1928... 1,182,497 9.87 41.72 195,939 1.63 
1928 assoc tapers Hie sans e is 1,232,559 10,14 42.81 201,468 1.66 
1990 E et hee 1,126,858 9.15 ` 38.53 191,591 1.56 
NOS): Cesare csaea eee 1,060,554 8.55 35.91 183,664 1.48 
TOSS EEEE E 981,903 7.86 32.93 160,338 1.29 
W9GS EE 1,098,000 8.74 36.47 165,000 1.31 
DOSS. oc cece EEE 1,302,000 42,84 204,000 1.61 
VOB B ois cieee os serene 1,327,000 43.25 218,000 1.71 





ə Figures from 1907-21 are estimates by the Bureau of the Census. 
Figures for 1933, 1984, and 1935 gre estimates by the writers. 
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URBAN AnD RURAL MARRIAGE 
RATES 


The prosperity of the later 1920’s 
was largely an urban phenomenon, al- 
though even in cities there was no 
great boom in employment. We 
might expect that, in the country as a 
whole, the urban marriage rates would 
drop less than the rural marriage rates. 
We have no adequate data on annual 
marriages for urban and rural re- 
gions separately, and must turn to 





single years of age, for urban and rural 
regions separately.” In the 1920 
Census the percentages married are 
substantially greater in all age groups 
than in the 1910 Census. In the 1930 
Census the percentages married in the 
youngest ages either were lower than 
in 1920 or showed only a slight in- 
crease. Contrary to expectation, the 


people who were under twenty-five on the census 
date of April 1, 1930 were married during the 
latter part of the decade 1920-1929. Since the 
average marriage rate in 1925-29 was somewhat 
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Figure I 
Marriages and Divorces Per 1,000 of the Total Population 1887-1985 


the decennial Census reports of the 
percentage married in the popula- 
tion.* 

Table III presents, for.the first time, 
the percentages married by sex and 


“The reader must keep clearly in mind the 
distinction between an annual marriage rate, 
such as the number of marriages per 1,000 popu- 
lation, and the type of information which the 
census of population provides. Every ten years 
the census reports the number of married people 
at various ages. This information permits cal- 


culation of the percentage married at these ages ` 


and permits a comparison of corresponding per- 
centages married as of various cross-sections of 
time, ten years apart. 

Practically all of the married people who 


were under twenty and most of the married’ 


lower than the average marriage rate in 1915-19, 
the proportion of younger people reported as 
married in the Census of 1930 should be less 
than that reported in the Census of 1920. This 
would be true unless the decline in marrying dur- 
ing the later 1920’s was confined to older couples. 
In three states, not adequately representative, 
namely, Massachusetts, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin, for which annual marriage rates by specific 
age groups have been computed by the writers, 
the percentage decline was about the same in 
the two youngest five-year age groups as in the 
older age groups. The Census of 1930, for age 
groups twenty-five and above, cannot be ex- 
pected to reflect the decline in marrying in the 
later 1920’s, because a large proportion of these 
people were married early in the decade or 
previously. 

8 Computed from special unpublished compila- 
tions furnighed by the Census Bureau. 
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decline seemed to have been greater 
in urban regions, which were enjoying 
a disproportionate share of prosperity, 
than in the rural regions. The per- 
centage of females married actually 
increased slightly in the rural areas. 
We must remember, however, that the 
prospects of getting jobs in the thriv- 
ing cities attracted several million 
young people away from the rural 
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tionship to the relative supply of | 
females than have the prospects of a 
woman’s marrying to the relative sup- 
ply of males.” Therefore, it is possi- . 
ble, though not certain, that the rural 
young men may have postponed mar- 
riage as much because of economic or 
other motives as because there were 
fewer, young women from whom to 
choose wives. 


TABLE I]]—Pexcentace MARRIED IN TRE POPULATION BY Ace, Sex, AND URBAN orn RURAL 
RESIDENCE, 1910 ro 1930 ; 








Males 
Age 

Urban Rural 
1910 | 1920 | 1930 1920 
st 2 ot el 2 
1 3 1 od 4 
2 6 4 -5 1.0 
8 1.9 1.5 1.9} 3.3 
2.4 6.1 4,3 4.9 7.8 
6.2 | 10.4 9.3 10.8 | 14.6 
12.6 | 18.3 | 16.8 19.6 | 24.0 
19.6 | 25.1 | 25.2 | 27.8 | 32.0 
28.0 | 32.7 | 34.3 36.6 | 39.6 
84.9 | 39.4 | 42.4] 43.8 | 46.1 
BB. EEA 41.1 | 45.6 | 48.6 50.4 | 53.0 
a EEE seeoees| 46.9 | 51.5 | 54.8 55.6 | 57.8 
bee seasea] 52.6 | 67.2 | 60.1 60.9 | 63.2 
QB... ceveeees--| 56.2 | 60.7 | 63.8 64.2 | 686.9 
2B. ceorvesves. 63.1 | 66.5 | 69.2 69.8 | 70.9 
15-19..... eee ete 7] 17] 1.3 1.4] 2.4 
W 25,8 | 25.8 | 27.3 | 31.1 
58.2 | 59,3 59.8 | 62.1 
palah iet g 
79.7 | 81.6 }a1.0 82.7 






















Females 
Urban Rural 
1930 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 
al al s| oz] 17| 18] 20 
2] a7] 2:7] 217| Bia] 55] 61 
19] a| 7:2] 7:1] 119 | 12:2 | 13:3 
8:0} 11.1] 15.4 | 14.9 | 2272 | 23.1 | 24:5 
7.4 | 18.6 | 24:2 | 23:6 | 32:8 | 33:5 | 35:5 
14.2 | 29.2 | 33.1 | 32.4 | 44.2 | 44.5 | 48.5 
23.3 | 35:7 | 40.7 | 40.1 | 51.6 | 52.1 | 53.1 
32.2 | 43.0 | 47.8 | 47.8 | 59.1 | 59.5 | 60.2 
41.2 | 50.1 | 54.4 | 54.8 | 65.2 | 65.8 | 66.4 
48.8 | 55.1 | 59:6 | 60:4 | 69:7 | 70:6 | 71.4 
55.2 | 68.7 | 63.1 | 64.2 | 73.7 | 74.6 | 75.3 
60.3 | 63:8 | 67-2 | 68.7 | 76.8 | 77.4 | 78.4 
65.4 | 67.2 | 70.4 | 72.0 | 79.5 | 80.6 | 81.2 
69.0 | 68.6 | 71:8 | 73.4 | 81:3 | 81:7 | 83.0 
73.4 | 72:5 | 74:9 | 77.0 | 83.4 | 83.6 | 85.1 
2.2] 7.7 | 10.4 | 10.2 | 14.3 | 14.5 | 15.5 
31.2 | 42:4 | 47.6 | 47.1 | 57.5 | 58.4 | 58:8 
64.5 | 85.8 | 69:3 | 70.9 | 78:8 | 79:3 | 80:4 
Ba 8) Balas) | ales 
2:9 |75-4 | 75-9 | 77:4 |}85-6 | 85.1 | 86:0 








Source: Percentages computed by the writers from unpublished data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


regions during the decade. There is 
evidence that more women than men 
in younger age groups left the rural 
regions. Consequently even though 
rural men were marrying less numer- 
ously, the average young woman who 
stayed behind had a better chance of 
getting married than if so many eligi- 
ble females had not departed. Og- 
burn has shown that the prospects of 
a man’s marrying have much less rela- 


ë In 1930 there were 108 males to every 100 
females in rural regions. In 1920 the ratio 
was 102. 4 


Decurne In Ursan MARRIAGES 


As for the urban areas, we see that 
the percentage reported as married in 
the 1930 Census, both among the 
younger males and females, was less 
than in 1920. Among males, this was 
true up to the age of twenty-two in 
each of the major nativity groups— 


_ that is, native whites of native parent- 


age, native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage, foreign-born whites, Ne- 
™W. F. Ogburn, “Recent Changes in Mar- 


riage,” American Journal of Sociology, XLI 
(Nov. 1935), p. 296. 
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groes, and other colored. Among 
- females, this was not true of the largest 
group, the native whites of native 
parentage, among whom the percent- 
age married was larger in 1930 than in 
1920 for every individual year of age. 
A decrease in percentage married ap- 
peared, however, among urban females 
in all other nativity groups except pos- 
sibly “other colored.” 8 
It is interesting to observe that if 
the percentage of females married in 
1920 for each nativity group had re- 
mained unchanged in 1930, the mere 
shift in the proportions which the 
various nativity groups occupied in 
the total population would have re- 
sulted in a smaller number of females 
married by 1930, in each individual 
year of age, at least up to age twenty- 
two. This is due primarily to the fact 
that the native white girls of foreign 
or mixed parentage (who on the aver- 
age are much less likely to marry early 
than other girls) ° formed an increasing 
proportion of the population by 1930, 
and also to the fact that the foreign- 
- born white girls (who, on the average, 
tend to marry early) formed a decreas- 
ing proportion of the urban population 
by 1980. Although the shift in nativ- 
ity of the population will account 


8 The “other colored” group is unimportant 
numerically, particularly if those counted as 
Mexicans in 1930 are removed from the group 
and allocated to the native whites of mixed par- 
entage and the foreign-born whites in order to 
make the 1930 figures comparable with those 
in previous censuses, as the writers tried to do, 
making estimates where necessary. 

° In 91 out of the 93 cities with over 100,000 
population in 1930, the percentage married 
among native white males of foreign or mixed 
parentage, aged twenty to twenty-four, was less 
than that among native white males of native 
parentage. In 91 of the cities, the percentage 
married among native white females of foreign or 
mixed parentage was less than that of native 
white females of native parentage, within ages of 
fifteen to nineteen, and in 88 of the cities within 
ages twenty to twenty-four. “Mixed parent- 
age” means that one parent was foreign born, 


numerically for most of the decline in 
younger urban female marriages, the 
fact remains that there was a definite 
arrest between 1920 and 1930 of the 
rapid tendency toward earlier mar- 
riage within each individual urban 
nativity group. Even among native 
white urban females of native parent- 
age the increase between 1920 and 
1930 in percentage married was slight 
as compared with those between 1910 
and 1920. 


OTHER Factors IN Pre-Depression 
DECLINE IN MARRIAGES 


Space does not permit a prolonged 
consideration of other factors which 
must be examined in detail if one is to 
determine the causes of this arrest of 
marrying during a period of relative 
prosperity. 

One factor might be the prolonga- 
tion of education. As long asa person , 
remains in school he or she is likely to 
remain single. A larger proportion of 
boys and girls, aged eighteen to 
twenty, were reported in the’ 1930 
Census as having attended school dur- 
ing the preceding year than the pro- 
portion in the 1920 Census. Indeed, 
it can be shown that the percentage 
among the non-school attending pop- 
ulation who were married was about 
as high or higher in 1930 than in 1920, 
in the urban and rural male and female 
populations. Moreover, between 1910 
and 1920, when early marriage in- 
creased, the Census figures show that 
school attendance for ages eighteen to 
twenty increased only slightly in 
urban regions and substantially de- 
creased in rural regions,” 

* The validity of school attendance figures is 
open to some question, especially in view of the 
rapid increase between 1910 and 1920, as well as 
between 1920 and 1930, in high school and col- 
lege enrollment. However, the disruption in 
school attendance due to the war may not have 


been smoothed out by 1920. There may also 
have been, an actual decline between 1910 and 
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Another factor might be the in- 
creasing réle of gainful occupations as 
an alternative to marriage. The facts 
seem to be against this idea, for gainful 
occupations among women fifteen to 
twenty-four apparently were serving 
less as an alternative to marriage by 
1930 than in 1920. In age group 
fifteen to nineteen, there were rela- 
tively fewer women gainfully oc- 
cupied in 1930 than in 1920, while 
among unmarried women the propor- 
tion gainfully occupied dropped even 
more. In age group twenty to 
twenty-four, the proportion gainfully 
occupied increased between 1920 and 
1980, but the increase was slight 
among unmarried women. 

It has been suggested that the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of contracep- 
tion, which presumably increased 
during the decade 1920-29, deterred 
marriage by facilitating increased 
sexual participation among young 
people who might otherwise have as- 
sumed the obligations of marriage. 
On the other hand, Groves and Og- 
burn !? have presented evidence sug- 
gesting that contraception tends to 
encourage early marriage among 
couples who would not otherwise be 
likely to marry so soon because of the 
economic burden of children. It is 
possible, of course, for both effects of 
contraception to coexist, exerting op- 
posite influences on different people. 
It is also possible that during the later 
1920’s contraception acted less to en- 
courage early marriage and more to 
provide a substitute than in previous 
years. While speculations of this na- 


1920 in the number of young people over eight- 
een attending elementary and high schools. 

“Excluding those in agriculture, because of 
possible non-comparability between the two 
censuses. 

2E, R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American 
Marriage and Family Relationships, New York, 
1928, Chap. 16. Pi 


ture are easy to make from casual im- 
pression, the writers have no facts on 
which to venture an opinion. 

Restrictive marriage laws, such as 
those requiring a waiting period de- 
signed to forestall hasty marriages, 
may have cut down the marriage rate, 
it is thought. There is no doubt that 
the marriage rate fell off promptly 
within states passing such laws. But 
it is also true that the border counties 
in neighboring states just as promptly 
showed an increasing rate. More- 
over, the decrease in the percentage 
married‘as of 1930 among the younger 
population, in comparison with the 
percentage married as of 1920, was no 
greater in states such as Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Michigan, North Dakota, 
and California, which passed restric- 
tive marriage laws, than in neighbor- 
ing states. 


Divorce Rarsine Marrrace Rate 


Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the effect on marriage of the in- 
creasing divorce rate throughout the 
decade prior to the depression was to 
prevent the marriage rate from falling 
to even lower levels. A divorce fol- 
lowed by remarriage of one or both 
parties increased the marriage rate 
without increasing the percentage 
married in the population.1* 

The foregoing review has considered 
some of the more obvious forces which 
are thought to have played upon the 
marriage rate during the decade 1920- 

2 Using an elaborate statistical argument, 
Rubinow (op. cit, Table 20) calculates that in 
1925 to 1929 about one out of eight marriages 
involved a bridegroom who had been previously 
divorced and about the same proportion in- 
volved a bride who had been previously di- 
vorced. Alfred Cahen, in his Statistical Analy- 
sis of American Divorce (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932), arrives at a lower 
proportion. The accuracy of these estimates 
depends on assumptions made as to under- 
enumeration of divorced persons in the decennial 
censuses of population. 
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29. It is evident that some of these 
forces were of the type tending to 
deter marriage; some to speed up mar- 
. riage. Many more data and much 
more analysis are needed before the 
relative strength of the various influ- 
ences can be evaluated satisfactorily. 
This is an inviting field for research. 
Meanwhile, one must be extremely 
cautious in singling out particular 
associations as a justification for as- 
suming that the marriage rate would 
have gone up or would have gone 
down if conditions after 1929 had been 
“normal.” Yet some hypothetical 
“normal” marriage rate is necessary 
as a standard against which to measure 
the effects of the depression. On the 
basis of existing evidence reviewed 
above, the writers are inclined to as- 
sume tentatively that the factors tend- 
ing to deter marriage would have 
about balanced the factors tending to 
encourage marriage. 


MARRIAGE DURING THE 
DEPRESSION 


The statistical facts relating to 
marriage in the depression may be ex- 
amined briefly. The decline in marry- 
ing in the later years of the decade 
1920-29 was negligible in comparison 
with the events which were to come. 
The marriage rate dropped in 1930, 
again in 1931, and hit the lowest point 
in the recorded history of marriage in 
the United States in 1932. At some 
time in 1932 or early in 1933 the tide 
turned.14 The 1933 marriage rate 


Separate curves of average monthly mar- 
riages, corrected for seasonal variation, as com- 
puted by the writers for Massachusetts, up-state 
New York, and Cook County, Ilinois, agree in 
showing that the rate climbed steadily until the 
banking crisis of 1933, when the rate dipped 
sharply, only to recover by June, 1938, whence 
it proceeded on a rapid and almost uninterrupted 
climb, following very closely the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics’ curve of employment. The same 
picture, however, may not be presented by 


probably reached the 1930 level, while 
in 1934 and 1935 the rates were prob- 
ably as high as or higher than the 1925- 
29 average. This is true, whether we 
use as our base the total population or 
the total female population fifteen to 
forty-four, as in Column 3, Table II. 
For the years following 1932, the last 
year for which complete marriage 
statistics were compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, the marriage figures in 
Table IT are estimates prepared by the 
writers, based upon state annual re- 
ports and correspondence with state 
registrars.15 The writers believe that 
the error of estimate for the entire 
country is not greater than two to 
three per cent.*6 
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Perhaps the most reasonable“norm” 
against which to compare the depres- 


monthly marriage rates (not available) for 
regions not containing large manufacturing 
centers. 

15 A valuable service was performed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in pre- 
paring preliminary estimates of the marriage 
rates for 1983 and 1934. These are discussed in 
the company’s Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 
12 (Dec. 1935), p.1. The 1933 marriage rate is 
there estimated as 8.4 and the 1934 rate as 9.7, 
which are approximately the same rates as ob- 
tained by the writers before the adjustment 
discussed in note 16. 

18 The average annual number of marriages 
per 1,000 population in the United States be- 
tween 1925 and 1932, inclusive, was 1.0719 times 
the corresponding figure for our sample states. 
In the eight years’ period the bias factor varied 
from 1.0555 to 1.0863 with no evidence of a 
slope in trend. The marriage rate for the sam- 
ple states in 1938, 1934, and 1935 was multiplied 
by 1.0719 to yield the estimated number of 
marriages per 1,000 population for the United 
States as a whole. These marriage rates were 
then applied to the latest Census Bureau esti- 
mates of the population of the United States. 
It might have been preferable to use marriage 
rates per 1,000 female population fifteen to 
forty-four as the basis for estimates. However, 
the writers do not feel sufficiently confident of 
the accuracy of their own calculations of the 
female population 15 to 44, since 1930. 
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TABLE IV—CALCULATED Loss IN MARRIAGES DURING THE DEPRESSION 


Calculated ; 
Marriages Deficit | Accumulated 
Observed (1000's) If at Deficit at 
Year Marriages? | Average Mar- End of End of 
(1000's) ae Year Year 
2 1000’ 1000”: 
Had Pre- ( 9 ( 3 
vailed 
L980 A E A E SEE 1,126 1,251 125 $ 125 
aena E A EE T 1,061 1,262 201 326 
98S 2. 2s E EE A 982 1,270 288 614 
LOSS iiss eedele eats ET 1,098 1,278 180 194 
OSG ATE E en egy eeeleecs 1,302 1,287 15> 779 
TIID ene bees LA A 1,327 1,296 31> 748 


a Figures for 1980-82 are from Bureau of the Census. 
Figures for 1933-35 are estimated by the writers. 


b Surplus, 


sion marriage rates is the average mar- 
riage rate in 1925-29, inclusive. We 
have seen from the previous discussion 
that the evidence now available would 
give us no clear mandate for assuming 
that under “normal” conditions the 
inarriage rate would have turned 
sharply upward or downward. Table 
IV compares the observed number of 
marriages during the depression with 
the number which would have oc- 
curred in 1930-35, inclusive, if the 
number of marriages per 1,000 popula- 
tion in these years had been 10.1644, 
which was the 1925-29 average. On 
the assumptions stated, the accumu- 
lated deficit in marriages was 748,000 
by the end of 1935. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the “observed” 
number of marriages is itself an es- 
timate for the years 1933, 1934, and 
1935. Caution requires that we re- 
calculate Table IV on the basis of 
“low” and “high” estimates of the 
number of marriages in these years, to 
allow for bias in the sample.” Using 

"The “low” estimate is obtained by the 
method described in note 16, except that 1.0555 
is- used as the bias factor; the “high” estimate is 


obtained by using 1.0868. a 


the “low” estimate, we calculate the 
accumulated deficit in marriages by 
the end of 1935 to be 805,000; using 
the “high” estimate, 697,000. This is 
rather a wide range of possible error 
and it is to be hoped that when the 
Bureau of the Census resumes its com- 
pilation of marriage statistics it will 
obtain complete data for 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, making possible a better es- 
timate of the accumulated deficit in 
marriages during the depression. 
Although our range of error is large 
in calculating the accumulated deficit 
in marriages, the percentage error is 
proportionately much less than in 
calculating another significant figure, 
namely, the aggregate “marriage- 
years” lost. By “marriage-year” we 
mean one year of marriage lived by 
one couple. Using the “low” es- 
timates of marriages we calculate the 
number of years of marriage lost as 
3,095,000; using the “best” estimate, 
3,012,000; using the “high” estimate 
of marriages, 2,939,000.18 
If we multiply the entry for 1930 in the 
third column of Table 4 by 5.5, the entry for 


1981 by 4.5, etc., the sum of the products (the 
last two being negative): is 3,012,000. 


PorvuLation Loss 


The most important social implica- 
tion of these figures is with reference 
to the loss in future population, be- 
cause of the potential loss in children 
who would have been born during 
these fruitful “marriage-years.” Un- 
til the number of “marriage-years” 
lost can be determined more accu- 
rately by complete compilation of 
marriages for 1933, 1934, and 1935, it 
would be hazardous to pile up addi- 
tional assumptions to calculate the 
number of potential children lost. 
While the frequency distribution of 
.number of couples by years of mar- 
riage lost is unknown, the frequency 
distribution which would yield a min- 
imum loss in potential children can be 
determined very easily and a reason- 
able upper limit can be set as well. 
Certain additional information would 
be necessary and, fortunately, a rather 
wide latitude of error would be ad- 
missible. We should need some data 
as to whether the loss of “marriage- 
years” was greater among younger 
couples than older couples; 19 whether 
it was greater in economic and racial 
groups with a record of high fertility 
or low fertility; and whether the sort 
of men and women who were deterred 
by the depression from marrying were 
representative of the economic and 
racial groups from which they came. 
A substantial basis for inference as to 
most of these facts could be provided 
by making special studies of the age, 
occupational and religious data on 
marriage certificates on file in sample 

In 1930, 1981, 1932 the specific marriage 
rates for the younger female age groups dropped 
in about the same proportion in Massachusetts, 
up-state New York, and Wisconsin, as the spe- 
cifie marriage rates for the older age groups. 
The recovery in 1933, 1934, and 1935 also has 
been quite uniformly rapid by age except in the 
case of age group fifteen to nineteen in New 
York and Massachusetts. 
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states. Finally, it would be necessary 
to know something about general fer- 
tility rates by duration of marriages 
in the United States. This informa- 
tion has been assembled, though not 
published, by the Bureau of the 
Census, as of families enumerated in 
the 1930 Census, and one hopes that 
its great social importance will ex- 
pedite its publication. On the basis 
of such data as are now available, the 
writers are convinced that between 
January 1, 1930 and December 31, 
1935, the loss in births due solely to 
loss in marriages was certainly in the 
hundreds of thousands and perhaps 
exceeded a million. 

Of course, many of the couples who 
were deterred by the depression from 
marrying will marry eventually. We 
know by Table IV and supplementary 
“low” and “high” estimates of mar- 
riage that the marriage rate was 
high enough in 1935 and possibly, 
also, in 1934 to represent a taking 
up of some of the earlier depres- 
sion slack. But as couples become 
older they have fewer children, even 
in the earlier years of married life.2° 
The depression certainly has affected 
the future population of America not 
only-by the reduction of immigration 
and by the possible reduction of fertil- 
ity within marriage, but also by the 
reduction of fertility due simply to de- 
terrence from marrying. 


OTHER CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
MarriaGe Derrcrt 


Among other effects of the de- 
terrence of marriage during the de- 


2 Edgar Sydenstricker, “A Study of the Fer- 
tility of Native White Women in a Rural Area 
of Western New York,” Quarterly Bulletin, the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, X (Jan. 1932), Table 
4, p.24, S. A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility 
of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLI (Sept. 1935), Table 4, 
p. 158. The most valuable source of informa- 
tion on this point is unpublished data on num- 
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pression were the effects on housing, 
on the emotional life of those pre- 
vented from marrying, and on the sex 
mores. It would seem reasonable to 
expect that there was some association 
between the decline in marriages and 
the observed increase in illegitimacy 
during the depression.2 Also, one 
would expect an increase in abortions 
to unwed mothers, and possibly, an in- 
erease in the incidence of venereal 
disease, about which any facts whieh 
could be obtained, for however meager 
an area, would be an addition to our 
knowledge. 

The limited scope of this statistical 
paper does not permit a discussion of 
the varying relief policies and prac- 
tices with respect to the encourage- 
ment or discouragement of marriage 
during the depression or of changes in 
legislation respecting marriage. 


Divorce 


As we have seen in Table II and 
Figure 1, the number of divorces per 
1,000 population showed a consistent 
upward trend for over forty years prior 
to the depression, reaching an all-time 
high of 1.64 in 1929. Since a marriage 
can terminate officially in only two 
ways, by divorce or by death, it-is in- 
teresting to observe the trend in the 
percentage of terminated marriages 
which were dissolved by divorce. 
Rubinow,” after estimating the deaths 
of married persons in each year from 


ber of surviving children to mothers of a given 
age with a given duration of marriage, collected 
in 1930 by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 The number of illegitimate births per 1,000 
total births, reported by the Bureau of the 
Census was 31.9 in 1929, 32.7 in 1930, 35.4 in 
1981, 38.7 in 1932, 39.7 in 1933, and 40.5 in 
1984. Cf. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Statistical Bulletin, July 1936, pp. 7-9. What 
proportion of this reported increase may be at- 
tributable to more complete reporting is not 
known. 


2 Op. cit, p. 19. A 


1910 to 1929, and adding these figures 
to the number of divorces in each year, 
has computed the percentage of di- 
vorces in the total. By five-year 
periods, the percentage of terminated 
marriages which were dissolved by 
divorce was estimated as follows: 


1910-1914. 2.2... eee eee 13.5 
1915-1919... 2.0... eee eee 152 
1920-1924... 0... ccc ee eee 21.2 
1925-1929... 2... 2.2. eee eee 21.8 


The relationship between fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle and cyclical 
fluctuations in the divorce rate is close. 
For the United States between 1887 
and 1906 Ogburn and Thomas * found 
a correlation of +-.70. Divorce in the 
latest depression ran true to form. 
The divorce rate dropped im 1930, 
again in 1931, and plummeted to 1.28 
in 1932, a low which had not been 
touched since the war year 1918. 
Most indexes show that recovery from 
the depression was under way by the 
middle of 1933, yet it was not until 
1934 that a sharply increased divorce 
rate showed the effects of improve- 
ment in economic outlook. This lag 
was due, perhaps, to the fact that some 
time elapses between the filing of di- 
vorce proceedings and the granting of 
the final decree. In 1935, the es- 
timated number of divorces in the 
United States was 218,000, breaking 
all records. It was the highest ab- 
solute number and the highest relative 
number per 1,000 population, per 1,000 
married population, or per 1,000 mar- 
riages performed in the ten years pre- 
ceding the year in which the divorce 
was granted. 

Because the Census Bureau discon- 
tinued its annual compilations of di- 
vorce statistics after 1932, the divorce 
figures for 1933, 1934, and 1935 are 


2 W, F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, “The 
Influence of the Business Cycle on Social Fac- 
tors,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, XVIII (Sept. 1922), pp. 334-6. 
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estimates prepared by the writers after 
correspondence with the states which 
have a central agency for reporting 
divorces. The same method of es- 
timate was used as in the case of 
marriages, “low” and “high” estimates 
also being made. The error of the 
“best” estimate probably does not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent.?4 


Tae Divorce Dericir 


As with marriages, we may seek to 
estimate the accumulated deficit of di- 
vorces up to the end of 1935. This 
requires an assumption as to what the 
divorce rates would have been if 
“normal” conditions had prevailed. 
The upward trend between 1919 and 
1929 is well represented by a straight 
line.” Since the trend in divorce 
legislation was in the direction of liber- 
alization,?® the writers are aware of no 
reason for anticipating a sudden 
change in the rate of increase of di- 
vorce under “normal” conditions—at 
least, for five or six years, though of 
course the rate would necessarily de- 
cline eventually. Perhaps the most 


** Cf. note 16. The average divorce rate in 
the United States 1926-32 was .9630 times the 
average divorce rate in the sample states. The 
bias varied between .9386 and .9785. The di- 
vorce rates per 1,000 population in the sample 
states for 1933, 1934, and 1935 were multiplied 
by .9630, yielding the estimated divorce rate for 
the country as a whole. Multiplication of the 
population of the United States by the estimated 
divorce rates yields the estimated number of 
divorces. For the “low” estimate, the bias fac- 
tor of .9886 was used analogously; for the “high” 
estimate, .9785. 

2 Y—1.5227+ .0234 X, with the origin in 
1924; fitted by least squares. 

2 See Recent Social Trends (New York and 
London, 1933), Vol. I, p. 694. Additional 
grounds for divorce were provided by statutes 
in a number of states. By 1930 only four states 
disallowed cruelty as a ground for absolute di- 
vorce. The effect of this liberalizing tendency 
may have been offset partly by changes in resi- 
dence requirements, making divorce more diffi- 
cult in a few states, though residence require- 
ments were lowered in other states. 


important factor operating to reduce 
the rate of increase in divorces would 
have been the laws intended to prevent 
hasty marriages. As we have already 
seen, there is little convincing evidence 
that these laws were achieving their 
purpose, due to the ease of marry- 
ing in neighboring states. Moreover, 
even if restrictive marriage laws 


. passed near the end of the decade 


1920-30 had been partially effective, 
it is questionable whether they would 
have appreciably slowed down the in- 
crease in the divorce rate until several 
years had elapsed.” Accordingly the 
writers have estimated the “normal” 
divorce rates for the period 1930-35, 
inclusive, by projecting the straight 
line trend in divorce rates for 1919- 
1929, inclusive. 

As shown in Table V, the accum- 
ulated deficit in divorces during’ the 
depression is calculated at 171,000 by 
the end of 1935. Using a “high” es- 
timate of divorces in 1933, 1934, and 
1935, we calculate a deficit of 160,000. 
Using a “low” estimate of divorces in 
these years, we calculate a deficit of 
185,000. It is interesting to find that 
high as the divorce rates probably 
were in 1934 and 1935, they apparently 
were not high enough to absorb any of 
the accumulated deficit. 


Divorce AND DEPRESSION 


More facts are needed before we can 
interpret the decline in divorces dur- 
ing the depression. The decline in 
marriages would tend, in itself, to de- 
press the divorce rate, although the 
effect in the first two or three years 
would be slight because of the lag 
between marriages and divorces. A 


% This is because couples who have been 
married less than five years constitute only a 
little over one third of those obtaining divorces. 
See the annual reports on marriage and divorce 
of the Bureau of the Census for 1932 and earlier 


ears. 
y > 
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TABLE V—CALCULATED Loss ry Divorces DURING THE Depression 





Caleulated 
Divorces If . 
the 1919-29 Deficit Accumulated 
Year Observed Straight at End Deficit at 
Divorces ® Line Trend of Year End of Year 
(1000's) of Divorce (1000’s) (1000's) 
Rate Had : 
Continued 
1980 EEEE E A EEE 192 205 18 18 
LOS). 6 cc5 Sosa dekia case eee’ 184 209 25 $8 
TG ois sg owiehe ols Here BOE 160 213 53 91 
VOSS. A E E arene ieee 165 218 53 144 
TOSS bx. cia A E E tees 204 222 18 162 
OSS icp ewe dwe ale $0.40 nas eee 218 227 9 171 





2 Figures for 1980-32 are from Bureau of the Census. 
Figures for 1938-35 are estimated by the writers. 


tightening of the divorce laws, if it oc- 
curred, would reduce the divorce rate. 
Letters received by the writers from 
the Attorney Generals of the various 
states indicate, however, that such 
statutory changes as were made dur- 
ing the depression were generally in 
the direction of further liberalization 
of. divorce. Possibly the most im- 
portant single deterrent to divorce 
during times of unemployment is the 
cost of lawyers, court proceedings, and 
alimony. The cost of alimony is 
burdensome, particularly to the man 
who would like to remarry and must 
assume responsibility for supporting 
his new wife as well as his former 
family. And there is some evidence 
that nearly three out of four divorced 
people do remarry eventually.?8 

It would be risky to infer from the 
decline of the divorce rate in 1930- 
1933 that the down swing of the busi- 
ness cycle actually increased rather 
than decreased marital harmony. A 
long series of intensive case studies, to- 
gether with an analysis of the.records 
of representative family welfare 

72From Rubinow, op. cit, p. 27. See the 
writers’ comment in note 12 of the present 
paper. a 


agencies, might throw some light on 
this point. Some relevant inferences 
might be drawn if we could obtain 
data on desertions or separations.2® 


™ Divorce is often preceded by a period of 
separation. Moreover, some people continue to 
live apart, but for religious or other reasons, do 
not get a divorce. There is some evidence that 
at any given time more couples are separated, 
but not divorced, than are living in a state of 
divorce. Ogburn, in Recent Social Trends, 
Vol. 1, p. 696, reported that in Chicago in 1920 
the ratio may have been four to one. 

The most recent and comprehensive informa- ` 
tion on separation is in a release of the Burean 
of the Census on “Types of Families in the 
United States,” dated August 5, 1935. These 
data indicate that in the 1930 Census among 
whites and Negroes, there were enumerated 
288,000 male heads of families, with wives not 
present, and 401,000 female heads of families, 
with husbands not present. Some of the miss- 
ing husbands evidently were residing in house- 
holds (including hotels and rooming houses) of 
which they were not the head, since the number 
of married males residing in households of which 
they were not the head was 2,320,000, as com- 
pared with 2,089,000 married females residing in 
households of which their husband was not the 
head. These last figures are obtained by the 
writers by subtracting the figures on married 
male and female heads of households, respec- 
tively, from the figures on total married males 
and females (white and Negro) as reported in 
the Census of Population, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 843. 
If we could learn what proportion of the 2,320,- 


` 
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Desertions have long been known as 
“the poor man’s divorce.” Whether 
desertions actually increased in the 
early years of the depression, we do 
notknow: Even if we cannot measure 
desertions directly, we may eventually 
obtain a basis for inference through 
studies of mobility during the depres- 
sion, especially of mobility involving 
temporary separation of husband and 
wife. It is possible that many such 
separations may have weakened home 
ties and prepared the way for later 
divorce. 

A comprehensive study of the vary- 
ing manner in which relief policies and 
practices helped promote family unity 
or to speed the course of separation 
and divorce remains to be undertaken. 
No history of the depression will be 

_complete without an understanding of 
000 married males and 2,089,000 married females 
consisted of married couples living together, as 
sub-families within a larger household, we 
should have a good basis for estimating the 


number of married men and women actually 
living apart from one another in 1930. 


the psychological effects of unemploy- 
ment and relief acceptance on marital 
morale. 


CONCLUSION 


This statistical paper has sought to 
sketch in. broad outlines some of the 
more obvious facts about recent trends 
in marriage and divorce. It has as- 
sembled considerable published and 
unpublished data, supplemented by 
estimates which the writers hope can 
be revised as early as possible. That 
the United States is almost the only 
civilized country in the world lacking 
complete data on the number of mar- 
riages and divorces is a matter of deep 
regret to students in this field. The 
Bureau of the Census deserves every 
encouragement in its desire to resume 
annual compilations of these statistics 
on an improved basis. The present 
paper is a temporary scaffolding, to 
be discarded when more facts are 
available in the form of statistics and 
case studies. 
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Venereal Diseases and Sex Abnormalities in Relation 


~ 


to Population Growth 


By Wiut1am F. Snow 


HE “venereal diseases,” especially 

syphilis and gonorrhea, are also 
called “familial diseases,” because they 
are widely spread by intimate contacts 
within the family as well as through 
extra-marital sexual promiscuity. In 
whatever ways the infections are 
transmitted, however, the disastrous 
effects upon family life and upon the 
whole status of the population are 
many and varied, and both direct and 
indirect. These effects may be con- 
sidered under four major headings: 
(1) as a cause of sickness and death; 
(2) as a cause of sterility; (3) as a 
factor in prevention or annulment of 
marriage; and (4) as a factor in the 
disorganization of family life. 


Data DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN 


The serious implications of these 
diseases make their widespread prev- 
alence of extreme consequence in 
human existence. While we do not 
have exact statistical knowledge of 
any disease, accurate figures on the 
venereal diseases are even more lim- 
ited, for several reasons. Unlike ty- 
phoid fever or smallpox, for example, 
the onset and early course of syphi- 
lis and gonorrhea are usually not 
striking or dramatic. Too often the 
infected person is unaware of his in- 
fection. Half or more of the persons 
found to have syphilis during routine 
physical examinations or blood test 
surveys do not know they are infected. 
The symptoms of gonorrhea also may 
go unnoticed, especially in women and 
in infections of old standing in men. 
Still other persons, while knowing of 
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their infection, through shame or 
ignorance attempt self-treatment or 
go to “advertising specialists.” How- 
ever, despite these handicaps, we are 
beginning to accumulate a body of 
useful information as to the size of the 
venereal disease problems in this coun- 
try. Both diseases are notifiable in 
all but a few states, and although 
many physicians and some clinics for 
various reasons fail to report any or 
all positive diagnoses, the number of 
syphilis cases reported to the Govern- 
ment in 1934 topped that of all other 
notifiable communicable diseases: ex- 
cept measles, whooping cough, and 
chicken pox. Gonorrhea stood sixth in 
rank, due to much greater laxity in re- 
porting and failure to consult physi- 
cians. 

For both syphilis and gonorrhea, 
the censuses of cases under treatment 
on a given day have provided the most 
comprehensive picture of prevalence. 
These studies have demonstrated that 
at any time there may be found at 
least 683,000 syphilis cases and 493,000 
gonorrhea cases under treatment or 
observation by licensed physicians, 
including both new and old infections. 
The incidence records of fresh infec- 
tions occurring annually show 4 per 
1,000 for syphilis and 8 per 1,000 for 
gonorrhea. Based on these findings it 
can be said that approximately 1,500,- 
000 persons each year seek treatment 
for either early syphilis or acute 
gonorrhea. These figures do not in- 
clude infected persons not under the 
care of doctors. Data collected by 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
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tion reveal at least double this number 
buying patent remedies in drug stores 
or going to unqualified and illegal 
practitioners. In addition to these, 
the large group of infected persons not 
receiving any treatment at all cannot 
be estimated. 


RATES or PREVALENCE 


Knowledge of the actual number of 
syphilis cases in the population is ob- 
tained chiefly through routine blood 
testing of large numbers of individuals. 
Many supposedly healthy groups 
have been so tested in connection with 
obtaining employment licenses, or 
routine medical examinations for 
health services of one kind and an- 
other. These groups have included 
food handlers, drivers of public con- 
veyances, barbers, domestic servants, 
farmers, coal miners, chemical workers, 
high school and college students, and 
applicants for marriage licenses. The 
tates recorded have ranged all the way 
from less than 1 per cent to as high 
as 25 per cent. 

The figures have varied widely, ap- 
parently being affected by many so- 
cial, economic, and other factors. For 
example, there is no doubt that a 
higher disease rate prevails among the 
class of people who attend clinics; 
these clinic cases constitute about 40 
per cent of all venereal cases under 
known treatment. Among Negroes 
the syphilis rate is said to be four to 
six times what it is among the other 
racial groups as a whole. There is a 
higher rate in cities than in rural com- 
munities. About one and one-half 
times as Many men as women are in- 
fected. The peak age group of infec- 
tions occurs in young adulthood, be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five years. 

Allowing for the relative propor- 
tions of these various groups, it is 
estimated that 5 per cent is a con- 


servative measure of syphilis among 
men, women, and children in the whole 
population. Some public health au- 
thorities, on a different basis, have 
placed the figure somewhat higher. 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, recently made the statement, 
“One adult in ten is infected by syphilis 
at some time during his or her life- 
time.” 

In regard to gonorrhea our figures 
are not so satisfactory or definite. 
Unlike syphilis, with its blood and 
spinal fluid tests, there are no com- 
paratively simple and positive ways to 
discover the presence of gonorrheal in- 
fection in large sample groups of the 
population. Where opportunity ex- 
ists for adequate examinations and fol- 
low-up of large bodies of men, gonor- 
rhea is found to be far more prevalent 
than syphilis. In the Navy, for ex- 
ample, there are almost three cases of 
gonorrhea to one of syphilis, and 
among the younger men in the Navy 
the ratio is over six to one. 

In 1930 Pelouze stated: 

It is estimated that from 60 to 90 per cent 
of all males in large cities have gonorrhea at 
some time during their lives; that 20 per 
cent of all married men contract the disease 
at some time during their married lives and 
of these almost half infect their wives.1 
Many observers believe such figures 
to be incredibly high, but concede that 
they may be applicable to special 
groups under educational, industrial, 
and social conditions obtaining in cer- 
tain cities. 


VENEREAL Diseases AS A CAUSE OF 
Damace to THE Human Race 


These are diseases which maim and 
cripple, and in many cases bring death 

1P. S. Pelouze. Quoted in “Survey of Re- 
search on the. Gonococeus and Gonococcal In- 
fections,” Supplement to Amer. Jrl. of Syphilis, 
Gonorrhea and Venereal Diseases, Vol. 20, No. 1 
(pp. 1-179, Jan. 1986), p. 9. 
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to the sufferer. Syphilis requires pro- 
longed and competent treatment. To 
have the best chance of cure, such 
treatment must be begun as soon after 
infection as possible. Probably only 
10 per cent manage to begin their 
treatment within the first week or 
two. Over half do not apply to physi- 
cians until a year or more after infec- 
tion. At that time their chances are 
less than 50 per cent of what they 
would have been had treatment been 
begun in the seronegative primary 
stage. 

Without proper treatment, from 2 to 
5 per cent of cases end in general 
paralysis of the insane; and of all ad- 
missions to institutions for mental dis- 
orders, over 10 per cent are due to 
syphilis. Locomotor ataxia is also an 
outstanding form of late syphilis, 
which hopelessly cripples, then usually 
ends in early death. Syphilis is the 
underlying cause of from 10 to 20_per 
cent of all incapacitating heart dis- 
eases, many of which lead to death 
of the victims. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company says that 
without heart disease as a factor, the 
average length of the life span would 
be longer by two years. Syphilis at- 
tacks the kidneys, the stomach, the 
liver, and other vital organs; no part 
of the body is free from its depreda- 
tions. Everything considered, there 
is no doubt that syphilis is a leading 
cause of death. It is responsible for 
15 per cent of all blindness. Deafness 
is a frequent result. 

These manifestations illustrate the 
terrific power for damage to the 
human race inherent in the syphilis 
organism, and suggest the enormous 
cost in money for caring for these 
crippled and sick people and for their 
dependents. 

Gonorrhea ranks low as a direct 
cause of death. This disease, how- 
ever, often incapacitates the infected 


person to the extent that he is unable 
to work. Of all the time lost on ac- 
count of sickness, gonorrhea provides 
the greatest number of days, in both 
the Army and the Navy. These 
military figures are an indication of 
the effect of this disease upon the 
health and the earning power of in- 
fected persons in the population as a 
whole. When complications develop, 
the condition may be serious, often 
necessitating hospital care and surgical 
treatment, particularly for women, 
and producing gonorrheal arthritis 
and many other painful and crippling 
results. In both men and women, 
sterility may result. Gonorrheal in- 
fection of the eyes may cause partial 
vision impairment, and even complete 
blindness. In the newborn, ophthal- 
mia neonatorum is due to gonorrhea 
in one half to two thirds of cases. Of 
all blindness, perhaps 2 to 3 per cent 
is caused by infection at birth. Also, 
the eyes may be infected by the gono- 
coccus later in life if precautions dur- 
ing the illness are not taken. 

In its power to destroy life before 
birth, syphilis is unique among infec- 
tions. When syphilis is present in the 
pregnant woman, without treatment 
the infant in utero will be infected in 
at least five out of six cases. In a 
group of several thousand prenatal 
clinic patients, among white women 
the average rate of infections dis- 
covered was about 8 per cent, and 
among colored women, 15 percent. A 
group of physicians in private practice 
reported prevalence rates up to 3.5 
per cent. Under these conditions, 
stillbirths result four times as often as 
in pregnancies of healthy women. In 
a large group of premature births 
syphilis was the cause in about one fifth 
of the cases. Stokes states on good 
evidence that the birth rate in syphi- 
litic families is only a little more than 
half as high as that in the general pop- 
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ulation.? This is in spite of the fact 
that syphilitic women have been found 
to conceive more frequently than aver- 
age fertile women. Fetal deaths in 
syphilitic families are two to three 
times as frequent as in non-syphilitic 
families. Even when born alive, the 
infant’s chances of dying are greater 
than those of the non-syphilitic child, 
although the toll of infant deaths due 
to syphilis is not so high as has been 
popularly supposed. 

Estimates of congenital syphilis in 
the population differ according to the 
experiences of the observers. Stokes 
believes that 3 to 5 per cent of the 
whole child population has congenital 
syphilis. Jeans and Cooke found in 
St. Louis that 5 per cent of children 
born into families of the poor had 
syphilis, while children of the well-to- 
do exhibited a rate of less than 1 per 
cent.” On this basis, 2 per cent was 
estimated as a conservative figure for 
congenital syphilis in the general pop- 
ulation. 


VENEREAL DISEASES AS A CAUSE 
OF STERILITY 


Syphilis influences sterility, partic- 
ularly congenital syphilis, although the 
latter is not generally thought of in this 
connection. Stokes found 30 to 40 per 
cent sterility in the families under his 
care; the Solomons, 23 percent.4 This 


is two to three times the incidence of 


sterility among women of similar social 
status in the United States. As 
Stokes points out, however, some of 
the sterility in his group may have 
‘been due to unrecognized gonorrhea. 
Gonorrhea has long been. called the 
“sterilizer of the race.” Wolbarst says: 


*John H. Stokes, Modern Clinical Syphilol- 
ogy. . 

SP. C. Jeans and J. V. Cooke, Repubescent 
Syphilis. 

+H. C. and M. H. Solomon, Syphilis of the 
Innocent. 


In the male, sterility is produced most 
commonly as the result of epididymitis; 
latent gonorrhea of the prostate and semi- 
nal vesicles may accomplish the same 
result through chronic infection and 
deterioration of the seminal fluid. In 
the female, childlessness most frequently 
depends upon the presence of metritis, 
cervicitis, and salpingitis, all of which may 
develop as a consequence of gonococcal in- 
fection. Of all cases of childless marriages, 
the husband is the sterile member in about 
40 per cent of cases, and of these, gonorrhea 
is responsible for the sterility in about 60 
per cent of all cases.5 


Medical writers generally assign a 
large proportion of sterility to this 
cause, but authentic records are hard 
tofind. Dickinson and Brunet hazard 
the guess that 


in women gonorrhea is the underlying cause 
of at least a third of the cases of sterility 
relative or absolute. If male sterility is 
added, the proportion of sterile unions at- 
tributable to this cause is increased. As 
sterility is reported to affect from one to 
six or ten marriages in the United States, 
the numerical importance of gonorrhea as a 
causal factor may be appreciated.® 


Keyes says gonorrhea “causes fully 50 
per cent of the involuntarily sterile or 
one-child sterile marriages.” T 


VENEREAL DISEASES IN PREVENTION 
oF MARRIAGE 


That the venereal diseases are recog- 
nized by law as a threat to the welfare 
of the race is shown by statutes in 
twenty-three states. Prevention of 
the marriage of persons infected with a 
venereal disease is attempted chiefly 
by: (1) requiring the male applicant 

SA. L. Wolbarst, Gonococcal Infection in the 
Male (297 pp., St. Louis: Mosby, 1930), p. 21. 

° Walter M. Brunet and Robert L. Dickinson, 
“Gonorrhea in the Female,” Venereal Disease In- 
formation, Vol. X (pp. 149-169, April 20, 1929), 

. 150. 
: ™Edward L. Keyes, Urology (763 pp., New 
York: D; Appleton-Century Co., 1928), p. 663. 
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for a marriage license to file a medical 
certificate showing freedom from vene- 
real diseases; (2) requiring both appli- 
cants for marriage licenses to file per- 
sonal affidavits of freedom from such 
infections; or (3) prohibiting the 
marriage of infected persons. Ala- 
bama, Connecticut,’ Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming fall into the first group. 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine,® Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton fall into the second and third 
groups. 

Recently statements from health 
officers in eight of these states indicate 
(in the absence of statistics) that there 
exists a general impression that many 
marriages of infected persons are 
either being prevented entirely by the 
operation of these laws or being post- 


poned pending treatment and cure of. 


the infected individuals involved. It 
is felt that the effects of the laws in 
these states have been cumulative, the 
benefits being increased as public edu- 
cation on the subject has brought 
about better understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the purpose of the laws. 
Indeed, there is evidently a growing 
sentiment for general medica] exami- 
nations of both parties before marriage 
which shall include search for syphilis, 
gonorrhea, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases and defects of importance to 
the new family. 

Such routine adequate examination 
of all persons about to marry would 
not only protect offspring from im- 
portant physical and mental handi- 
caps, but would also improve the 


8 Both male and female; a negative blood ex- 
amination for syphilis being required for each 
contracting party within forty days of the mar- 
riage. 

° Syphilis only. 


economic position of families by pre- 
venting large outlays for medical treat- 
ment. The treatment of syphilis, par- 
ticularly, is long and expensive for the 
family with limited income. Failure 
to complete treatment, as well as 
failure to apply at the outset, is due 
largely to these reasons. 


VENEREAL Dispases As A CAUSE 
or FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


Venereal diseases may enter into the 
picture of married life as a result of 
infection before or after marriage. 
Not only do they work toward the un- 
dermining of the health of whomever 
they may infect, but under present 
conditions and lack of public under- 
standing they are accompanied by 
furtiveness, shame, attempts at con- 
cealment, fear of infecting or being in- 
fected, disgust and loathing, and a 
sense of outrage that the infected one 
has exposed the members of his family 
to such misery and danger. Even 
when separation, annulment of mar- 
riage, or divorce does not follow, 
family harmony and morale are im- 
paired. 

Many practitioners do not treat 
venereal diseases in private practice, 
because they will not face the necessity 
of informing the family of the patient; 
or unfortunately if they do treat cases, 
they refuse to accept any responsibil- 
ity for protecting or aiding any other 
members of the family or the com- 
munity by efforts to discover and in- 
duce those possibly exposed to be ex- 
amined and, if necessary, treated. 
Public opinion is slowly changing this 
attitude and encouraging both physi- 
cians and patients to coöperate with 
the health officials and the publie in 
this matter: 

Just as laws to prevent the vene- 
really diseased person from marrying 
are increasing, so statutes are appear- 
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ing in certain states for protection of 
the family after marriage. In Utah, 
the marriage of persoris having a vene- 
real disease is void. Such marriages 
may be annulled in New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
By interpretation of the courts in other 
states, venereal disease has been held 
as a cause for divorce, annulment, or 
voidability, as “cruelty,” or in cases of 
concealment at the time of marriage, 
as “fraud.” 


Errect or SEXUAL ABNORMALITIES 


Sexual deviations or abnormalities 
may be physical and physiological as 
well as psychological. These include 
abnormalities in the structure of the 
reproductive system, and deviations 
of the mind away from normal hetero- 
sexuality. Physical and pathological 
causes of sterility not resulting from 
attacks of the venereal diseases are 
numerous and complex. Likewise, 
physiological and psychological dis- 
turbances and practices leading to in- 
hibition or impairment of satisfactory 
functioning of the sexual systems of 
men and women are accountable for 
failures to marry and for the disrup- 
tion of marriages, with attendant 
lessening of birth rates. 

Finally, the homosexual groups 
proper probably comprise more in- 
dividuals than is commonly recog- 
nized, since little attention has been 
given the subject until recent years. 
Hirschfeld in Germany has found that 
estimates of the proportion of such per- 
sons in different classes of the popula- 
tion vary between 1 and 5 per cent.” 
Havelock Ellis states that his observa- 
tion in England indicates a similar 
prevalence in the educated middle 
class, but even greater frequency in 
the lower social classes, and hardly less 
among women than among men. 


"19 Magnus Hirschfeld. Quoted in Havelock 
Ellis, Studies in Psychology of Sex. 


Davis 1 and Hamilton !? in the United 
States have shown in small groups of 
persons under study, surprisingly high 
figures of various degrees of homo- 
sexual practices. After careful ob- 
servations on the subject in New York 
City, Brill decided that he could not 
venture a definite percentage esti- 
mate2® His studies, however, re- 
vealed true homosexuals in all kinds of 
social environments, and many degrees 
of sexual practices and maladjustment 
not properly classifiable under homo- 
sexuality. The creation in New York 
last year of a responsible Committee 
on the Study of Sex Variants gives 
promise of important new information 
on this subject resulting from well- 
planned research which is now under 
way. 

While no adequate data are avail- 
able as yet, there seems to be no doubt 
that whatever may be the motives and 
conditions—pathological, physiologi- 
eal, or social—which direct individuals 
toward homosexual practices and other 
undesirable sexual activities, they in- 
fluence a large number of potential 
parents. True homosexuals, if they 
marry at all, are usually unhappy. 
Only a small proportion of them have 
any natural impulse to produce off- 
spring. In Henry’s study of 250 adult 
patients comprising both heterosexual 
and homosexual individuals, he found 
that only one quarter of the homo- 
sexuals married, none of these made 
satisfactory heterosexual adjustment 
within marriage, and three fourths of 
the marriages were actually dissolved. 
All the heterosexual patients married 
and had from one to seven children, 
fifteen individuals in this group pro- 
ducing thirty-eight children. In the 


4 Katharine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life 
of 2,200 Women. . 

2G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage. 

2 A. A. Brill, Psychiatric Approach to Prob- 
lem of Homosexuality. 
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homosexual marriage group, only four 
children were born.*4 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


A dark picture has been painted of 
the pervasive distribution of the vene- 
real diseases in the United States, and 
the toll of sickness and death which 
follows in their wake. There is a hint 
of optimism, however, in the long view 
of what can be done about them—par- 
ticularly syphilis. As regards gonor- 
rhea, rapid progress is still depend- 
ent upon securing more medical 
knowledge, and better measures for 
combating the disease. Treatment 
methods for syphilis have advanced to 
the point where over three fourths of 
the early cases can be rendered non- 
infectious in a few days and can be 
cured by proper continuous treatment; 
and years of physical efficiency and 
comfort can be added to the lives of 
those with infections of long standing, 
even when the circulatory and nervous 
systems have become involved. Mod- 
-ern therapy can now return to normal 
community life many who have 
been confined in mental institutions. 
Above all, the transmission of syphilis 
from one generation to another would 
be stamped out immediately if early 
treatment were afforded every syphi- 
ltic pregnant woman. 

Experience in this and other coun- 
tries shows that this successful out- 
come is predicated on two major 
activities: (1) finding and treating 
existing cases, and (2) preventing new 
infections. The first objective seems 
in a fair way to be met—and soon— 
with the combined efforts of official 
and voluntary agencies. The second 
is complex, tied up with conflicting per- 
sonal desires, habits, and antisocial 
practices, and dependent upon the 


“G. W. Henry, Psychogenic and Constitu- 
tional Factors in Homosecuality.  « 


more slowly moving forces of mass 
education and public opinion. 

Of the many sexual abnormalities 
and undesirable practices, an increas- 
ing number are also becoming prob- 
lems. of preventive medicine about 
which something practicable may be 
done. 


Orser Marrrace HANDICAPS AND 
Limarations or BIRTHS 


Economic and social conditions 
which work against early marriage 
after maturity are responsible for re- 
ducing the opportunity for childbear- 
ing in many families by five or ten 
years at the outset. The pressure of 
these and other conditions tends to 
cut down opportunities for conception 
possibly another five or ten years at 
the other end of the normal period of 
fertility. These influences, together 
with the growing importance of prop- 
erly spacing children under present 
complicated living conditions for 
families, are greatly restricting the 
production of children who might be 
expected to replace vitally important 
population groups which are slowly 
disappearing. 

The promotion of monogamy as an 
ideal and legal requirement for mar- 
riage, restrictions governing divorce, 
racial and social limitations of mar- 
riage sanctions, economic insufficiency, 
claims of parents and dependents, and . 
many other influences, all play a part 
in restricting the proper functioning of 
the sexual systems of men and women 
in the best interests of eugenics and 
population growth. And it may be 
pointed out that although marriage 
may be prevented for any or all of 
these reasons, mating still goes on. 
There is evidence that marriage and 
legitimate birth rates have dropped 
during the depression, but that il- 
legitimacy has increased. There has 
been no adequate assistance given 
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youth in attempts to solve these prob- 
lems, or revision of legal and social 
sanctions to meet present conditions. 


IMPORTANCE or EDUCATION AND 
CONCERTED SOCIAL ACTION 


Each individual is concerned with 
the growth and development of his 
own particular biological machine, and 
his personality must be expressed 
through operating it successfully. 
Lack of proper sex education in its 
broad sense has deprived a large pro- 
portion of the people of the United 
States of knowledge which would have 
aided them to understand their sexual 
needs, and their responsibility for 
utilizing their sexual endowment to 
the advantage of themselves and their 
families as social groups. 

Much has been done in recent years 

` to prepare the way for effective educa- 
tion and training for marriage and 
family life. Progress is being made 
toward securing voluntary parent- 
hood, better familial relations, and 
good environment. There is hope 
that both directly and indirectly, 
economic, social, and educational 
forces will combine to promote favor- 
able conditions and greater opportu- 


nity for early marriage after maturity, 
at least for those who exercise good 
judgment in mate selection and have 
the courage and determination to 
bring up a family. Present and past 
failures all along the line of these 
handicaps and limitations of the 
normal, timely functioning of sex in 
human life are accountable for a large 
percentage of the tragedy of venereal 
disease, sexual abnormality, unhappi- 
ness, and warped personality against 
which the world is struggling to- 
day. 

Science has shown what may be 
done to control such diseases as 
syphilis, and what might be accom- 
plished through application of knowl- 
edge of eugenics. Education and con- 
certed social action can accomplish 
these ends. The New York State 
Conference on Marriage and the 
Family which includes in its program 
the State’s responsibility, the growing 
number of family consultation centers, 
and the increased official and volun- 
tary case work with familial situations 
growing out of sexual problems, are all 
straws pointing the way toward re- 
sults of real significance to our future 
population. 


William F. Snow, M.D., is general director of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, New York 
City; former president and present member of Board 
of Directors of the National Health Council; lecturer 
in health education at Columbia University; and lec- 
turer on preventive medicine at New York Univer- 
sity. He has served as professor of hygiene and 
public health at Stanford University, and as lecturer 
in the School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University. He was State health officer 
for California, 1909-1914, and chairman of the 
League of Nations Committee to Study Traffic in 
Women and Children, 1924-1928. 


Pathological Aspects of Reproduction 


By Grorcr W. Kosmax 


HE acknowledged diminution in 
» fertility among certain nations has 
been studied in recent years by various 
groups of investigators. Sociologists, 
economists, statisticians, and biol- 
ogists, even geographers, all have ad- 
vanced theories to account for the 
stationary or declining population 
rates in different countries, and a liter- 
ature of considerable extent has ac- 
cumulated embodying their widely 
varying opinions. There can be no 
question about the important influ- 
ence of social, economic, and environ- 
mental factors on the maintenance of 
adequate birth rates; but attention 
must also be accorded to certain physi- 
cal causes for sterility which come 
within the domain of medicine and 
which, it seems to me, have not been 
given sufficient consideration in a 
study of the problem of a diminishing 
fertility. l 
Among the causes which interfere 
with reproduction, there are certain 
well-defined processes, in which the 
element of disease constitutes the pre- 
ponderating influence. Some of these 
may affect not only the individual but 
an entire community, and they may 
vary greatly both in character and in 
degree. Moreover, sterility, inherent 
or acquired, and miscarriages of nor- 
mal pregnancy, as manifested in abor- 
tions and stillbirths, constitute a 
group of important factors in relation 
to population maintenance. How 
great an influence they exert in lower- 
ing the birth rate may be difficult to 
estimate; nevertheless, as many of 
these conditions may be prevented or 
cured, it is appropriate to extend to 
them some degree of consideration. 
Their existence and our attitude to- 
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ward them, therefore, should prove of 
interest to students of population 
problems. Perhaps the best way to 
approach the subject is to take them 
up in order and to analyze them from 
a general point of view, although it 
may be necessary at times to resort to 
medical terms and descriptions. 


STERILITY 


Sterility, as such, is age-old. Up to 
comparatively recent times it was re- 
garded as a visitation of Providence, to 
be overcome by prayers, invocations, 
and various empiric remedies. The 
acceptance of a physical basis for ste- 
rility is a product of fairly recent 
thought. Many of the causes we now 
know quite definitely; some are still 
undetermined. It is also agreed that 
both sexes may contribute almost 
equally to a condition of sterility in 
any given couple. This has not al- 
ways been the accepted belief, and we 
are still inclined in many instances to 
absolve the male from a share of the 
blame. His side of the picture, how- 
ever, offers less difficulty, especially of 
diagnosis, although treatment may be 
equally unsatisfactory. 


In the male 


The lack of production of the male 
element is perhaps less common than 
the obstruction it may meet in its 
passage from the testes. These ob- 
structions are largely inflammatory, 
usually the effect of a gonorrheal infec- 
tion. Inactivity or malformation of 
the sperm cells is also a factor in male 
sterility, as well as abnormal acces- 
sory secretions. 

Most of these underlying conditions 
are dificult to overcome, particularly 
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the effects of the gonococcus, and the 
increasing prevalence of this type of 
infection throughout the world has an 
important bearing on sterility in both 
sexes. Although usually curable, gon- 
orrhea is very persistent, and a candi- 
date for marriage who has had the 
disease should be carefully examined 
to determine whether a cure has been 
accomplished. 

There are other constitutional con- 
ditions which may exert important in- 
fluences on the production of normal 
sperm, and which must be sought out 
and treated. Chronic intoxication 
due to various focal infections, to 
syphilis, malaria, narcotics, alcohol, 
lead, or intestinal toxemia, and faulty 
diet leading to malnutrition and debil- 
ity, may all affect the male as they do 
the female. The presence of these 
diseased conditions, if associated with 
sterility, are not mere coincidences; 
their alleviation often overcomes the 
sterility. Then there are the endo- 
crine disturbances, particularly those 
of the thyroid and pituitary glands, 
which in recent years have come to oc- 
cupy a most important position, and 
the treatment of which has frequently 
been followed by dramatic results. 
Malformations, physiologic abnormal- 
ities, and psychic disturbances are 
more often overlooked in the male 
than in the female, but when present 
they interfere with the ability to bring 
about conception, and thus lead to 
infertility. 


In the female 


Many of the foregoing conditions 
may be causes of sterility in the female 
as well as in the male, and in the for- 
mer the abnormalities of previous 
childbearing may cause permanent in- 
terference with further conception. 
Psychic disturbances usually are more 
prevalent in the female than in the 
male. Dismissing the apparently 


minor but frequently important dis- 
orders in the secretions of the genital 
tract, there often are present malposi- 
tions of the uterus and blockage of its 
canal or those of the adjacent Fallo- 
pian tubes. There is also sometimes 
an undoubted actual hostility between 
the male and female secretions, which 
must be eliminated as a possible factor 
in determining the cause of sterility of 
certain couples. To obstructions in 
the uterine canal by ordinary inflam- 
matory processes there have in recent 
years been added the consequences 
following applications of radium, in 
which the reaction may actually result 
in atresia, or complete closure of the 
cervix. Another point of obstruction 
to the passage of germinal elements 
resides in the Fallopian tubes, where 
gonorrhea is the most serious offender. 
A more or less hopeless condition usu- 
ally results, but spontaneous opening 
up of a closed tube can occur and re- 
sult in a pregnancy later in life and 
quite unexpectedly. 

The ovary is, of course, the principal 
factor in the reproductive cycle. It 
may be deficient in structure as well as 
in function; it may be affected by 
depressed or diseased constitutional 
states, as is the testis in the male; or 
its disturbances may be those of a gen- 
eral endocrine imbalance involving 
the pituitary and the thyroid, as well 
as its own internal secretion. 


The physician’s problem 

Therefore, in analyzing an individ- 
ual case of sterility, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various possible causes 
must be available. Their determina- 
tion may be, and usually is, difficult; 
both husband and wife require atten- 
tion; and patience, skill, and diplo- 
macy are essential in addition to tech- 
nical knowledge. But where children 
are desired, every effort should be 
made to relieve a condition of sterility 
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if this can be done. However, such a 
study may result in finding contra- 
indications to possible pregnancy, a 
situation to be handled with due care 
and diplomacy by the physician. Ap- 
parently childless marriages are on the 
increase. In some of these, voluntary 
sterility must be acknowledged. But 
there are many with remediable condi- 
tions which can and should be relieved 
whenever possible, to obviate an im- 
portant factor in a lowering birth rate. 
This is the physician’s problem. 


ABORTIONS 


The statement that interruptions of 
pregnancy in the earlier months, com- 
monly referred to as abortions or mis- 
carriages, are undoubted causes for 
subsequent sterility in certain individ- 
uals, may require further explanation. 
If we regard them merely in the light 
of wasted pregnancies, as the laity in 
general is inclined to do, their depress- 
ing effect on the birth rate is without 
question; for various authors have es- 
timated the incidence of abortions to 
normal full-term pregnancies in the 
United States and have placed the 
ratio as 1 to every 2.5 births in urban 
and 1 to every 5 in rural districts. 
This would mean a total of well over 
a half-million abortions annually in 
the United States, and similar figures 
seem to hold good for other countries 
where statistics are available. More- 
over, the mortality rate from abortions 
in various localities ranges from 2 to 4 
per cent, and the actual number of 
deaths is appalling. Taussig calcu- 
lates that it is over eight thousand 
annually in the United States, and 
finds that in Germany at least five 
thousand women die every year from 
this cause? 

While these figures include all types, 
criminal abortion undoubtedly has in- 


1F, J. Taussig, Abortion, Spontaneous and 
Induced, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Ca, 1936. 


creased everywhere, especially since 
the Great War, for a variety of reasons. 
This “needless wreckage of human 
lives,” as Taussig boldly states, “is a 
problem of the first magnitude”; al- 
though one may not entirely agree 
with him when he claims also that “the 
chief responsibility for its correction 
lies at the door of the medical profes- 
sion.” 

Medicine undoubtedly has a duty 
toward the public in so far as it may 
stimulate the adoption and control of 
preventive and proper therapeutic 
measures; it may even attempt to 
purge its own ranks of the commer- 
cially minded criminal abortionist. 
However, it can do little to overcome 
that attitude of fear, revulsion, and 
selfishness which has resulted from the 
unchecked propaganda of associations 
of misguided individuals who have at- 
tempted the control of conception by 
artificial means and who have tended, 
whether deliberately or not, to make 
pregnancy appear as an unfortunate 
accident in the lives of married 
couples. The inculcation of such 
ideas must have its unfortunate after- 
effects, and one of these is a deliberate 
reduction of the birth rate, which of 
itself is already being subjected to 
biologie reduction in many countries, 
without having added to it the burden 
of acquired sterility from abortions 
and a high death rate among women at 
the most fertile period of their lives. 
For be it remembered, careful surveys 
have shown that it is among married 
women that the largest number of in- 
duced abortions and postabortal fatal- 
ities occur. 

The attitude of the laity toward the 
comparative harmlessness of abortions 
is, of course, not borne out by the facts. 
Carefully studied series of cases in the 
United States, as well as in European 
countries, have shown an appalling 
fatality rate; as high as from 20 to 25 
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per cent of the total deaths during the 
pregnant state can be attributed to 
the results of infected abortions. And 
these are not all criminally induced 
cases—many are spontaneous. But 
that is only a part of the unfortunate 
picture. One must likewise take into 
account their crippling effect on 
women as manifested in the train of 
chronic infections of the genital tract, 
of blocking of Fallopian tubes, and of 
constitutional sequelæ, all of which 
bring about a condition of acquired 
sterility, the actual incidence of which 
it is difficult to estimate. 

Specific instances of sterility arising 
in consequence of abortion are de- 
scribed by Bublitschenko, among 
others. He studied the sterility of 
200 women who had failed to become 
pregnant after having aborted. The 
majority were under 35 years of 
age, and he found that 86 per cent 
were rendered sterile by abortion at 
their most productive period. In 57 
per cent of the patients chronic in- 
flammatory disease was diagnosed as 
the cause of the sterility. The evi- 
dences developed not only immedi- 
ately after the abortion but frequently 
at a considerably later period, all of 
which is indicative of the seriousness 
of this condition. 


As affecting population standards 


It is possible to dilate further on the 
various aspects of the so-called abor- 
tion problem, but what interests us 
particularly is its possible relation- 
ship to population maintenance and 
growth. That it has a bearing on this 
question is amply testified to by the 
high death rate among women in 
whom it has occurred, and likewise by 
the wastage of pregnancies thus pre- 
maturely interrupted. We may re- 
peat: 8,000 or more fruitful women die 
annually in the United States alone as 
a result of abortions, and over 600,000 


fetuses perish. To ask whether the 
latter could have been accommodated 
in our social scheme if they had ma- 
tured, is evading the main issue. It is 
the crippling effect on their mothers 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. In other words, we must at- 
tempt at least to develop a more thor- 
ough and complete understanding of 
the dangers, particularly of criminal 
abortion. 

According to some, the answer lies in 
a plea for further dissemination of 
birth control information. Contra- 
ceptives may be indicated under well- 
defined conditions, and abortions may 
become necessary under certain ac- 
cepted medical indications; but con- 
venience and selfishness cannot be ac- 
cepted as the guiding influence which 
dictates them. The hysterical propa- 
ganda for unrestrained birth control 
must somehow be curbed, and the ap- 
plication of contraceptive measures re- 
stricted to proper and ethical medical 
channels, if a better appreciation of 
the dignity and responsibility of par- 
enthood is to succeed the more or less 


loose present-day thinking on this sub- 


ject by the public. Physically, men- 
tally, and morally, the increase of 
abortions which now prevails almost 
universally will exert a deleterious 
effect on population standards, which 
already have become subjected to 
other unfavorable influences of per- 
haps less preventable character. 

Impending overpopulation of this 
and other countries has been advanced 
as a reason for controlling the natural 
reproductive process. 

To define the term “overpopulation” 
is not a simple matter. Shall it bé a 
concept originating in the contempla- 
tion of conditions in certain nations of 
the East to which the appellation 
“swarming multitudes” is so fre- 
quently applied and where lack of 
food and habitation results in condi- 
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tions most appalling and distressing to 
our occidental eyes? This is the pic- 
ture drawn by advocates of birth con- 
trol in their plea for action. But can 
this state of affairs, which undoubtedly 
needs correction, be drawn into the 


argument as applied to Western na-. 


tions among whom the Malthusian 
theory apparently. does not work out? 
There seems little to support the idea 
that our people will outgrow their food 
supply. 

It is not to be expected that every 
pregnancy will result in a full-term live 
child; there is a natural incidence of 
interruptions due to various causes 
which cannot be fully controlled. 
However, our problem lies in the wast- 
age of life resulting from those preg- 
nancies which are deliberately inter- 
rupted for a variety of reasons and 
from which actual and continued ste- 
rility or even a fata] issue may result. 
It is to be feared that criminal abor- 
tions will soon outnumber naturalabor- 
tions, if they have not already done 
so. Attention may again be called 
to the New York puerperal mortality 
report in which it is stated that, while 
the problem of abortion ‘is largely so- 
cial, it has an important medical as- 
pect, since abortion was found to be 
the cause of death in 17.5 per cent of 
the fatalities arising from pregnancy in 
the group of cases studied. 

If the loss of life from abortions 
could be checked, we might feel less 
disquietude regarding other factors op- 
erating against population mainte- 
nance. 


STILLEIRTHS 


A viable child that dies without 
having made any successful efforts to 
breathe must be considered as still- 
born. Viability is determined usu- 
ally by weight, size, and period of 
growth. The factor of size is uncer- 
tain, the weight is usually agreed upon 


as 1,250 grams, and the growth period 
from 26 to 28 weeks, although the 
lower limit is not necessarily fixed. 

Another group of cases may be in- 
cluded here for practical purposes, 
namely the neonatal deaths, where an 
accident of pregnancy or labor results 
in death of the baby very soon after 
birth, 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate 
the stillbirth and neonatal death rates 
in the United States, because until a 
few years ago official birth certificates 
furnished little information. One may 
refer, however, to several isolated 
studies on the subject. Most of these 
deal with stillbirths associated with 
maternal fatalities. In the New 
York Academy Report on puerperal 
mortality based on a three-year period 
(1930-1932),? there were 381 stillbirths 
among 1,345 women who died from 
puerperal causes, or 28.3 per cent. In 
the majority of these cases, inadequate 
prenatal care was reported. During 
the period covered by the report there 
were approximately 341,000 live births 
in New York City. In England and 
Scotland, the corresponding figure as 
reported in 1935 was about 23 per cent. 

An interesting picture is afforded in 
a statistical study made of the births 
in the State of Iowa by Plass and 
Alois, based on the official certificates 
returned to the State Department of 
Health during 1930, 1931, and 1932.3 
Among 129,539 births, there were 
3,820 stillbirths, an incidence of 2.94 
per cent. The rate was found to be 
about four times as high in operative 
as in spontaneous deliveries, and es- 
pecially in versions and breech extrac- 
tions the risk to the child was almost 
prohibitive. This is also reflected in a 


2 Maternal Mortality in New York City, New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. 

2E. D. Plass and H. J. Alois, “A Statistical 
Study of 129,589 Births in Iowa,” Amer. Jrl. 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 28: 293, Aug. 1934, 
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PATHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF REPRODUCTION 


significant excess of the rate of urban 
hospitals as compared with that of 
rural communities. The stillbirth rate 
among primipare was appreciably 
higher than among multipare. 

In a report made by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau in 1935 there was 
recorded a stillbirth rate for 1934 of 36 
per thousand live births, as compared 
with 37 for 1933. This rate has, in 
fact, shown relatively little change 
since 1922. But more adequate regis- 
tration of births is definitely needed if 
we are to possess an adequate gauge of 
this loss of life and its causes. The 
question of prematurity must also be 
taken up, for studies such as that con- 
ducted in New Haven, Connecticut 
during the ten-year period ending in 
1934 show a mortality among prema- 
ture babies of 27 per cent. 

In most cases of stillbirth a fairly 
definite cause, or causes, can be deter- 
mined by proper investigation. Dis- 
eases of the mother—syphilis, toxemia, 
hemorrhage, placental anomalies, tu- 
berculosis, and so forth—will account 
for many; malformations of the fetus, 
for another group; but a considerable 
number of stillbirths would be as- 
cribed to difficult or protracted labor 
with or without operative interference, 
if we had adequate information on this 
point. This constitutes an important 
subject for extended research, largely 
with the object in mind of determining 
the preventable causes of stillbirths 
and neonatal deaths. 

Available statistics, however, leave 
no doubt that operative deliveries ac- 
count for a larger number of stillbirths 
than can be ascribed to less preven- 
table causes. This indicates that op- 
erative and other interference must be 
reduced and limited to those ade- 
quately trained and sufficiently experi- 
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enced to carry it out without loss of 
the baby. The pathologic conditions 
present in the mother which may re- 
sult in stillbirth have already been 
alluded to; their eradication is possible 
in many instances. Aside from the 
loss of a child life at a stillbirth, the 
injury to the mother which may result 
indirectly, because of the associated 
damage from an operative delivery in 
such a case, constitutes a factor in de- 
veloping a condition of sterility in pre- 
viously fertile women, and thus a fur- 
ther loss of potential natality. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the foregoing I have endeavored 
to call attention to several pathologic 
entities and other abnormalities to 
which may be ascribed a direct bearing 
on the production of sterility in the 
human. This account is by no means 
complete, but may serve, I hope, to 
stimulate further thought toward 
methods for avoiding, preventing, or 
curing abnormalities of function or 
actual disease in the childbearing or- 
gans. Attention is also called to the 
waste of life which results from abor- 
tions and stillbirths, the correction of 
which, even if only partial, will con- 
tribute in a large measure to restoring 
and maintaining a normal birth and 
population balance.* 

t Additional references: Fetal, Newborn and 
Maternal Mortality, White House Conference 
Reports, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1933; E. Reynolds and D. Macomber, Fertility 
and Sterility in Human Marriages, Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1924; T. N. Parish, 
“A Thousand Cases of Abortion,” Jrl. of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, British Empire, 42: 1107, 
1935; Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
1935, Washington: Govt Printing Office; 
“Maternal Deaths in 15 States,” Washington: 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 221; L. I. 
Bublitschenko, Jrl. Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
British Empire, 41: 414, June 1934. 
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Death Rates 


By Joni Cottzyson 


HE discussion of death rates in- 
volves, of necessity, consideration 
of both deaths and populations. In- 
asmuch as there are differences be- 
tween the methods of collection and 
the definitions of the population and 
deaths, the ensuing death rates will re- 
flect factors other than the risk of 
dying. In some instances, differences 
of this nature are sufficiently great to 
nullify the meaning of death rates. 
For instance, the definition of “Mexi- 
can” used by the census enumerators 
in the counting of population is not of 
the same order as that of the registrars 
reporting Mexican deaths. Conse- 
quently, the Mexican death rates, par- 
ticularly in the states bordering on 
Mexico, do not indicate the risk of 
dying for Mexicans so much as they 
reflect the differences in the mode of 
enumeration of population and deaths. 
Difficulties which exist in matching 
population with deaths in the forma- 
tion of death rates are aggravated by 
the fact that the population is enumer- 
ated only once in ten years, whereas 
deaths are collected currently. Con- 
sequently, in intercensal years rates 
must be computed from estimated 
populations rather than enumerated 
populations. The errors involved in 
such estimates are large. This is true 
` particularly when areas with relatively 
small population units are involved. 
Tn-addition to the difficulties involved 
with population, inaccuracies fre- 
quently exist in the counting of 
deaths.t 
Any comparison of death rates in 


1The greatest single error is the incomplete- 
ness in registration of deaths. The subject of 
registration is discussed at length in Halbert L. 


Dunn’s article in this volume. 
kd 
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the country as a whole involves the 
conaideration of the increasing size of 
the registration area. Consequently, 
time trends have been developed 
which measure shifting death rates for 
the country in terms of the registra- 
tior states of 1900, 1910, and 1920. 


Lo2AL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


Cther important factors affecting 
the comparability of death rates are 
the differences between the population 
chazacteristics of one locality and 
those of another. The population of 
one district may be considerably older 
thaz that of another. In such an area 
the crude death rate will be higher as 
a result of the fact that the people are 
older, rather than because of the viru- 
lence of a particular disease or because. 
of social conditions. 

I= order to correct differences be- 
tween localities due to the population 
chazacteristics of the community, it is 
customary to use standard or cor- 
rected death rates instead of crude 
death rates. A crude death rate is 
defined as the total deaths from any 
specific cause divided by the popula- 
tior exposed to risk. An age-specific 
death rate is the deaths of a specific 
age: group divided by the. population 
of that age group. A corrected death 
rate is a theoretic index number de- 
rived by applying the specific death 
rates of the general population to the 
actzal distribution of the population 
in a given community. A standard- 
ized death rate is the figure obtained 
by applying the specific-age death 
rates observed in a local population 
to the age distribution of an arbitrary 
stacdard population. No attempt 
wil. be made in this brief discussion to 


Deatu Rates 


explain the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the standardized and cor- 
rected rates. In so far as the popula- 
tion characteristics of communities, 
compared with each other, are similar, 
the interpretation of the corrected and 
standardized rates will approach that 
of the crude death rate figures. 


‘Trenps or Crupe Dears Rates 
The crude death rate of the United 
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States compares favorably at the 
present time with that of England and 
Wales. Table I shows that these two 
countries have run parallel in their 
crude death rate from 1916 to 1934. 
Countries which are higher than the 
United States in the general level of 
death rate are Austria, Chile, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Spain. Those some- 
what lower are New Zealand and 
Australia. 


TABLE I—Crunz Dears Rares per 1,000 POPULATION ror Various Nations 








Death Rate per 1,000 Population 





Country 
1900 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 

United States (registra- 

tion area) .......06. 17.6 18.1 11.6 | 11.7 | 12.2 | 11.7 
Australia... o... ennnen 11.8 10.0 9.9 9.2 | 9.9 9.5 
Austria... 2.02... eee 25.4 26.4 16.9 | 17.3 | 15.3 | 15.0 
Chilevssoe .cavedess via 85.6 29.5 32.7 | 28.4 | 32.8 | 29.2 
England and Wales....| 18.2 17.35 12.1 | 12.8 | 11.6 | 12.2 
France... a...se eessen 21.9 24.6% 17.7 | 17.5 | 16.7 | 16.9 
Germany..........06- 22.1 24.8 13.9 | 14.4 | 13.9 | 12.3 
Taly eieae reaa 23.8 32.3 17.3 | 17.7 | 16.6 | 16.8 
Japan... .. ee. ee eens 20.3 26.8 22.7 | 22.3 | 22.8 | 21.2 
New Zealand.......... 9.4 14.8 8.7 | 8.8] 9.0] 8.3 
Scotland .............. 18.5 16.8 18.6 | 14.9 | 18.0 | 14.4 
SPAM ooo vedios ae e'ecee 28.9 33.1 21.3 | 20.5 | 20.8 | 19.8 
Sweden. ....essoreeees 16.8 18.0 12.4 | 12.8 | 11.4 | 12.0 

Death Rate per 1,000 Population 
Country 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

United States (registra- 

tion area).........-. 11.8 | 12.3 | 11.4 | 12.1 | 11.9 | 11.8 | 11.1 | 10.9 | 10.7 | 11.0 
Australia. ...... onenn 9.2 9.4 9.5 9.5 9.6 8.6 | 8.7| 8.6 8.9 | 9.3 
Austria... 0... .... ce eee 14.4 | 14.9 | 14.9 | 14.4 | 14.5 | 18.5 | 14.0 | 18.9 | 18.2 | 12.6 
Chile. ac t.8.0i0 ceva es 27.8 | 27.2 | 25.8 | 24.4 | 26.2 | 24.7 | 22.0 | 22.8 | 26.8 | 26.8 
England and Wales....| 12.2 | 11.6 | 12.8 | 11.7 | 18.4 | 11.4 | 12.3 | 12.0 | 12.3 | 11.8 
France. ..........00005 17.4 | 17.5 | 16.5 | 16.4 | 18.0 | 15.6 | 16.4 | 15.9 | 15.8 | 16.1° 
Germany............. 11.9 | 11.7 | 12.0 | 11.6 | 12.6 | 11.1 | 11.2 | 10.8 | 11.2 | 10.9° 
Taly cc dios secretes ce 16.8 | 16.9 | 15.7 | 15.8 | 16.1 | 18.8 | 14.8 | 14.7 | 18.7 | 18.3¢ 
Japan... ce... e eee eee 20.3 | 19.2 | 19.8 | 19.9 | 20.0 | 18.2 | 19.0 | 17.7 | 17.8 a 
New Zealand.......... 8.3 8.7 | 8.6 8.5] 8.8] 8.6 8.3 8.0 8.0 8.5 
Scotland.............. 13.5 | 18.1 | 18.6 | 13.4 | 14.6 | 18.8 | 18.8 | 18.5 | 13.2 | 12.9 
Spain........... ETE 19.7 | 19.0 | 18.9 | 18.4 | 18.0 | 17.3 | 17.8 | 16.4 | 16.4 | 16.0 
Sweden......... ETRE 11.7 | 11.8 | 12.7 | 12.0 | 12.2 | 11.7 | 12.5 | 11.6 | 11.2°| 11.2° 





a Based upon civilian deaths and estimated civilian population. 
> Based upon the civil population of 77 “departments” not invaded. 


° The figures are provisional. 


4 Figures not available. 
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The oceurrence of the world-wide 
epidemic of influenza is apparent in 
the figures. It is interesting to note 
that the peak of this epidemic oc- 
curred in some countries during 1918, 
and in others ‘during 1919. The 
United States, Austria, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Spain, and Sweden 
showed the peak of the epidemic as of 
the year 1918, whereas Australia and 
Chile had a heavier mortality in 1919. 

The trend of crude death rates in 
the United States has been downward 
since 1900 except for the influenza 
epidemic in 1918. At the present 
time it is at the lowest level in the 
history of the country. Prior to 1900 
the registration area consisted only of 
a few cities and states. Consequently 
the death rate, based on a small and 
ever changing area, is quite irregular. 
In 1900 the United States Registra- 
tion Areg for deaths was established? 

The time trend, if separated into 


rates. Throughout the entire time 
perbd including the 1918 epidemic of 
influenza, the colored rates have been 
consistently over those of the whites: 
There are differences between the pro- 
portion of the white and colored races 
resicing in rural districts. Through- 
out the Southern States which have 
large percentages of Negroes, the per- 
centage of the Negro population resid- 
ing in rural districts is considerably 
greeter than that of the white popula- 
tion residing in rural districts. In 
bot= white and colored, the urban 
rates are higher than the rural. How- - 
evez, it is evident that the mortality 
of the colored races is increased pro- 
porcionately much more by urban 
resijence than is that of the white. 
The percentages of total deaths for 
each of the minor races tabulated by 
broad age groups which define roughly 
the limits of infancy, youth, young 
adut life, middle age, and old age for 
1933 are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE Yi—Pwercentage or Tora Deatus i Ecs Acs Group, Unrrep Stars: 1984 





Age Group 





Negro | Indian | Chinese | Japanese | Other 





110 34 sitaee-stee 8S teeees-s 


males and females, shows a consist- 
ently lower female crude death rate. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


Racial differences also exist in the 
time trends of the crude death rate, 
the white races having distinctly lower 
death rates throughout the years than 
those of the colored. The colored 
curve reflects in large degree the Negro 

2 See Table I in Halbert L. Dunn’s article in 


this volume for dates of admission tothe United 
States Registration Area. 








99.98 


29.71 
19.65 
24.06 
15.36 
11.19 


The comparatively greater longev- 
ity of the white race is obvious. 
For-y-three per cent of the white de- 
cedents are 65 years of age or older, 
whereas only 18 per cent of the Negro 
decedents are in this age group. 
Throughout the span of life it is evi- 
dert that the Negro graup shows a 
higher percentage of deaths in the 
younger age classes. While this fact 
is indicative of higher age-specific 
decth rates for the Negro at younger 
ages, it is also a reflection of differences 
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in the age distributions of the popula- 
tions. In 1930, 13 per cent of the 
white population was 65 or more years 
old, whereas only 3 per cent of the 
Negro population and one-half of one 
per cent of the Japanese population 
were in this age class. 


TRENDS FoR PRINCIPAL CAUSES 
or DEATH 


The time trends of any particular 
cause of death may vary considerably 
from the trends of crude death rates 
from all causes. The trends for nine 
of the principal causes of death from 
1920 to 1934 are given in Table ITI. 


Inrant MORTALITY 


The decline of infant mortality rates 
in the last twenty years represents one 
of the most important shifts in the 
time trends of death rates. From an 
infant death rate from all causes of 
100 per 1,000 live births in 1915, the 
rate in 1934 had descended to about 
60, a decrease of 40 per cent. 

Other causes responsible for from 5 
to 10 per cent of the mortality among 
infants are: broncho-pneumonia, diar- 
rhea and enteritis, congenital mal- 
formations, injuries at birth, and ill- 
defined causes. The number of deaths 


TABLE I1I—Croupe Dears Rates per 100,000 POPULATION ror NINE IMPORTANT Causes 
or DEATH IN Years 1920 To 1934 ror THE REGISTRATION AREA 












































Cerebral | Dis- N Aut Dia- Diarrhea 
Year All Pneu- | Hem. and | eases Can he ree E betes and Enter- 
Causes | monia Soft- of the cer pary d cel- | Melli- itis Under 
ening | Heart tis ents | tus 2 Years 
1984. .| 1103.2 | 79.4 77.3 239.9 | 106.2 | 84.2 | 26.8 | 22.1 13.4 
1938. .| 1067.8 | 69.2 75.8 227.8 | 102.2 | 83.0 | 23.3 21.3 12.5 
1932. .| 1089.3 77.0 79,4 223.7 | 102.2 | 87.2 21.9 22.0 12.0 
1981. .| 1107.5 | 81.2 79.1 212.7 | 98.9 | 87.2 | 25,2 | 20.4 15.7 
1980. .| 1133.1 83.2 80.9 213.5 97.2 | 90.8 24.5 19.0 19.6 
1929. .} 1191.9 91.6 86.0 210.8 95.9 | 91.2 23.3 18.8 17.9 
1928. .| 1206.6 98.2 87.2 208.2 | 96.1 | 95.2 20.8 19.0 20.7 
1927, .| 1143.4 80.6 84.1 196.0 95.7 | 92.6 19.6 17.5 21.6 
1926. .| 1225.4 | 102.7 86.6 199.5 95.1 | 98.5 18.0 18.0 27.0 
1925...) 1184.1 93.7 84.6 ` 185.7 92.8 | 96.5 17.1 16.9 81.5 
1924. .} 1173.0 97.3 91.9 176.5 91.1 | 88.8 15.5 16.4 27.5 
1923..| 1219.7 | 108.0 89.7 173.8 88.7 | 89.3 14.7 17.7 32.1 
1922. .| 1173.9 | 101.4 85.4 164.6 86.2 | 87.9 12.4 18.3 32.8 
1921. .| 1158.2 87.8 83,2 156.3 85.6 | 85.0 11.4 41.7 ° 
1920. .| 1803.8 | 187.1 86.3 159.1 89.2 | 10.4 43.9 











In the last fifteen years the death rate 
from tuberculosis has been practically 
halved; that of pneumonia. reduced 
about 42 per cent; and that of diarrhea 
and enteritis in children under two 
years of age reduced about two thirds. 
In contrast to these declines, the crude 
death rates from diabetes, automobile 
accidents, cancer, and- diseases of the 
heart have increased to a marked 
degree. 


attributed to congenital malforma- 
tions, premature births, and injuries 
at birth is much smaller relatively 
among the Negroes than among the 
whites. Any interpretation of these 
differences should take into considera- 
tion not only the biological and disease 
factors involved, but also the relatively 
more accurate registration of deaths 
among the whites, and likewise the 
relatively - greater concentration of 
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Negroes in the rural districts of the 
Southern States, where in general the 
registration of infantile deaths is less 
complete and reliable than it is in ur- 
ban communities. It is highly prob- 
able that among the Negroes and in 
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Ace DISTRIBUTIONS 


The spectacular advance in the fight 
to control infant mortality represents 
but one of the instances in which total 
deazh rates are influenced by the factor 


TABLE I[V—Inrant MORTALITY IN THE Unitep Srares: 1934 
(Per cent of each cause fo all causes) 





Intestinal obstruction..........-. 122b 
Congenital malformations........ 
Congenital debility, ete.. . . .158, 161b, ¢ 


Total 
Albcauses oc ieee cisersceecedace’s 100.0 
Measles... 1.2.2.2... cece cece eens 7 1.1 
Scarlet fever. ........ ccc ceeee eee 8 0.1 
Whooping cough.........+.--6. 9 3.5 
Diphtheria... ....... eee e econ 10 0.3 
Influenza... .. 0... eee eee ee eee 11 2.1 
Dysentery...... 0. cece cece cence 18 0.7 
Erysipelas. .........000s0eeeeees 15 0.4 
Epidemic cerebrosp. meningitis... 18 0.1 
Tetanus e dueren nenieca 22 0.1 
Tuberculosis, respiratory system.. 28 0.2 
Tuberculosis, meninges, etc....... 2A 0.2 
Other forms of tuberculosis.. ..... 25-82 0.1 
Syphilis... 0.0... ..ee cece ee eee 34 1.2 
Convulsions. .........0 00 cess ees 86 0.5 
Bronchitis. ...... 0.0... cee eeeee 106 0.5 
Broncho-pneumonia..........--. 107 9.9 
Lobar and unspec. pneumonia . . 108, 109 3.9 
Diseases of the stomach. ....... 117, 118 0.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis. .......... 119} 10.1 
0.7 
8.6 
4.0 
Premature birth.............-.- 159| 27.0 
Injury at birth...............-. 160 7.6 
Other diseases of infancy. ....-... 16la,d 3.2 
External causes....... 172-198, 201-214 1.7 
Til-defined diseases............ 199, 200 5.9 

5.8 


Cities 


Cities 
White | Colored | Over | 2,500—- | Rural 
10,000 | 10,000 

1€9.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
11 1.3 0.7 1.1 1.6 
o.1 a 0.1 a 0.1 
3.2 4.5 2.4 3.6 4.5 
0.8 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.4 
1.9 2.5 1.3 2.8 2.7 
0.6 1.2 0.5 1.1 0.9 
0.5 0.1 0.5 0.3 0.8 
0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 
0.1 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.2 
0.2 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.2 
0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 

0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 a 
0.7 8.0 1.6 11 0.9 
0.4 0.7 0.2 0.4 0.7 
0.5 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.5 
9.7 | 10.5 11.4 9.4 8.6 
3.3 5.8 3.5 3.1 4.4 
0.4 0.7 ° 0.2 0.5 0.7 
9.7 11.6 9.4 10.6 10.7 
0.7 0.4 0.9 1.0 0.4 
10.2 2.7 10.0 9.4 7.1 
3.6 5.4 2.5 4.4 5.3 
29.0 19.8 80.3 | 28.3 23.5 
8.7 3.6 9.7 8.3 5.4 
3.4 2.5 4.0 3.1 2.5 
1.7 1.9 1.5 1.9 1.9 
3.5 14.3 1.1 3.1 11.0 
6.0 5.3 6.7 5.4 5.1 


All other causeS........ ces cee eee 














a Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 


rural communities a large proportion 
of the deaths caused by malformations, 
premature births, and injuries are 
returned in the group “Unknown, 
ill-defined,” which is noticeably 
much greater for Negroes than for 
whites and in rural than in urban 


areas. 
e 


of age. The age characteristics of the 
pzpulations of the country have 
shifted to a great degree throughout 
tke past thirty-five years. The per 
cent of distribution by age of the popu- 
letion of the country as a whole from 
1380 to 1930 is given in Table V. In 
1380, 13.8 per cent of the total popula- 
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tion was under 5 years of age, whereas 
at the present time, only 9.3 per cent 
is in this age category. In the older 
age ranges, only 3.4 per cent of the 
population of 1880 was 65 years of age 
and over, whereas in 1930, 5.4 per cent 
of the population was in this age range. 
This shift in the age population of the 
country to an older status has resulted 
in the lessening of the proportion- 
ate number of deaths in the younger 
ages and an increase in the higher 
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der 5” group. Statistically, significant 
decreases have occurred in all age 
groups, although the extent of decline 
in the rates of older ages has been slight 
in character. 

Age-specific rates for certain diseases 
do not necessarily follow the time 
trends evidenced by death rates for 
all causes. For instance, Syden- 
stricker (1927) shows the relative de- 
crease between 1870 and 1920 of all 
tuberculosis rates for each ten-year age 





ages. group to be practically identical. On 
TABLE V—Prr Centr DISTRIBUTION or POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
REGISTRATION AREA 

Age 1980 1920 1900 1890 1880 
BaF SG ania acaie ete ee EEA ST ee 9.8 10.9 12.1 13.8 
Ga l vice c veiled ieee E Sete eietnie 20.1 20.9 22.3 24.3 
E T os bie Sue bE Die S E i Stave Deer 18.3 17.7 19.6 20.1 
rAr a 6 io hed pee ee ae wo eee de ees 29.4 29.6 28.0 25.7 
BEGG P EES A A E T 17.5 16.2 13.7 12.6 
65 and over... 2. ee cece cece eee 5.4 4.6 4.0 3.4 


In 1934 eleven causes of death were 
responsible for 70 per cent of the total 
deaths in the United States. In order 
of importance these are: diseases of 
the heart, cancer and other malignant 
tumors, nephritis, cerebral hemor- 
thage, tuberculosis, congenital mal- 
formations and diseases of early 
infancy, lobar pneumonia, broncho- 
pneumonia, automobile accidents, dia- 
betes, and diarrhea and enteritis. Age 
distributions vary considerably from 
one cause of death to another. Ob- 
viously, heart disease, nephritis, cere- 
bral hemorrhage, cancer, and pneu- 
monia are largely old age problems, 
while accidents and tuberculosis are 
problems of the entire span of adult 
life. Since these marked differences 
exist in the age distribution of disease, 
it is necessary to study the time trends 
of the age-specific death rates for the 
last thirty-five years. The most 
marked decrease has come in the “un- 





the other hand, Collinson (1933), ina 
study of cancer age-specific death 
rates for the counties of Maryland, 
shows that these rates have been in- 
creasing in the older ages. The shift 
in the increasing age curve and the 
change in age-specific death rates have 
been sufficient to cause a definite 
change in the expectation of life. The 
life table comparisons of expectancy 
of life at any particular decennial cen- 
sus must, of course, take into consid- 
eration the differences in the expect- 
ancy between the sexes and between 
the races. Comparison of the com- 
plete expectation of life for white 
males, white females, Negro males, and 
Negro females shows definitely lower 
expectancies for Negroes than for 
whites at allages under 70 years. The 
slightly higher expectation of life of 
Negroes after this age is probably 
fictitious, due to the tendency of old 
Negroes to overstate their age. In 
e 
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Death Rates 


both races, the expectation of life of 
females is greater than that of males. 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


In addition to the age factors which 
are involved in the interpretation of 
differences between death rates, a 
number of other elements must be con- 
sidered. One of these is season. The 
distinctive seasonal fluctuations of 
many of the principal causes of death 
may be seen in Table VI. Typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever, dysentery, and 
diarrhea and enteritis are midsummer 
diseases, flourishing in hot weather. 
Diphtheria, influenza, malaria, bron- 
chitis, broncho-pneumonia, and lobar 
pneumonia are most frequently asso- 
ciated with the onset of colds in early 
fall and winter. Certain of the other 
winter diseases, such as smallpox, 
measles, scarlet fever, erysipelas, and 
epidemic meningitis, seem to be most 
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a slight increase in mortality in the fall 
and early winter. In all probability 
this is due, for the most part, to the 
fact that these diseases are linked at 
this season with contributory causes 
of death which are respiratory in 
nature. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Another factor to be considered in 
the interpretation of death rates is the 
variation due to geographical distribu- 
tion of the population. The compara- 
tively High death rates in the New 
England States are primarily due to 
the older age of the populations in this 
locality. The high death rates in 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Florida are 
primarily due to the tuberculosis non- 
resident deaths. The percentage dis- 
tribution of the total population of 
each geographic area by age groups is 
shown in Table VII. This indicates 


TABLE VIJ—Per Cent DISTRIBUTION or POPULATION IN EACH GEOGRAPHICAL District 
OF THE UnrrED States IN 1980 
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fatal in the midwinter months, some- 
times extending into early spring. 
Whooping cough in 1934 showed a 
definite increase in spring and early 
summer. 

Many of the chronic causes of death, 
such as tuberculosis, diabetes, cerebral 
hemorrhage, heart disease, nephritis, 
and puerperal causes, show evidence of 


Age Range 





5-14 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | 65 and over 
20.1 18.3 29.4 17.5 5.4 
18.7 16.8 29.3 19.9 6.7 
18.7 17.8 31.5 18.2 5.2 
18.7 17.4 30.9 18.3 6.0 
19.7 17.8 28.6 18.3 6.6 
23.2 20.0 26.4 15.1 4.4 
23.2 20.0 25.8 15.1 4.5 
22.3 20.3 28.0 14.5 4.0 
21.8 18.1 28.4 16.9 4.9 
16.2 16.2 32.7 20.9 6.5 





that standardized or corrected rates 
are needed in order to interpret crude 
death rates. 

The effect of residence on the geo- 
graphical differences between death 
rates is possibly the most important 
single factor which has not been in- 
cluded in national mortality statistics 
prior to this-time. Commencing with 
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1935 data, all deaths and births will 
be recorded in accordance with the 
place of residence as well as the place 
of occurrence. Residence will be 
tabulated according to residence or 
non-residence in the state, in the 
county, or in cities of ten thousand or 
over. Undoubtedly, when death rates 
can be secured by residence instead of 
place of death, the public health con- 
cepts arising from a knowledge of 
death rates will be materially changed. 
On the whole, resident death rates in 
larger cities from causes which‘demand 
hospitalization will be lower than those 
including non-residents. In the case 
of tuberculosis, deaths which have pre- 
viously been assigned to sanitaria lo- 
cated in rural counties will be allocated 
to cities. Resident rates for states will 
not shift markedly except for those 
states with more than their propor- 
tionate share of tuberculosis cases. 


SELECTION oF Primary Cause 


Another important factor which 
must be considered in the interpreta- 
tion of time trends in death rates is 
the shifting decisions involved with 
the decennial revisions of the Interna- 
tional List and the changing editions 
of the Joint Cause Manual. With 
each decennial revision of the Interna- 
tional List, many titles have been 
shifted from one number in the tabular 
list to another. In the fourth edition 
of this volume, twenty-eight pages of 
text are used to enumerate the changes 
in the detailed International List. It 
is true that many of these changes are 
trivial in character, involving titles 
which are relatively infrequent. In 
others, however, the decisions have in- 
volved hundreds of deaths which can- 
not be recompiled in any way, even in 
coarser categories, to compare statis- 
tics prior to 1929 with those of 1930 
and later. 

Not only have changes bean made 


in the International List, but the rules . 
in the Joint Cause Manual for the 
selection of the primary cause have 
been changed with each edition of the 
Manual. Since the death rates have 
been based on primary causes, the 
evaluation of this factor becomes of 
great importance. With the shifting 
habits in medical diagnosis and the 
increasing number of multiple causes 
reported by the doctor on the death 
certificate, the problem of selecting the 
primary cause becomes more impor- 
tant. In 1917, 35 per cent of the death 
certificates in the United States had 
two or more causes of death reported. 
In 1925 this percentage had increased 
to 45. It is obvious that a knowledge 
of death rates derived solely from 
primary cause of death cannot be com- 
plete. For example, in more than 99 
per cent of the total deaths from can- 
cer, that disease is tabulated as a pri- 
mary cause. In other causes, such as 
pneumonia and influenza, the shift has 
been sufficient to destroy the compara- 
bility of the time series comparisons. 
Not only is the selection of the pri- 
mary cause an important considera- 
tion, but the shift in medical opinion 
and practice is equally significant. A 
study is needed which will show the 
extent to which the causes as reported 
on the death certificates are correlated 
with the actual findings of the doctor 
as listed in his private case records, 
hospital records, or autopsy records. 


These are but a few of the factors 
involved in the interpretation of death 
rates. The incompleteness of registra- 
tion of deaths must be corrected if 
fair conclusions are to be drawn. The 
factors arising from inaccuracies in the 
notation of the causes of death, the 
coding habits and practices which have 
shifted with time, and the interpreta- 
tions of these causes in the tabulation 
of the data must be studied. The ac- 
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curacy of the original data on cause of varied factors, together with a system- 
death needs analysis to arrive at cor- atic statistical analysis of the data, 
rect interpretations of death rates. may a correct interpretation of death 
Only with full recognition of these rates be achieved. 


John Collinson, M.D., is assistant chief statistician 
for the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. He has served as field 
director for Rockefeller Sanitary Commission; in the 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army, during the World War; 
and as deputy state health officer, assistant chief of- 
the Bureau of Communicable Diseases, and chief of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics in the Maryland State 
Department of Health. He is author of various 
articles on vital statistics. 


Infant Mortality in the United States 


By Rozpert M. Woopsury 


NFANT mortality has often been 
termed one of the most sensitive 
indices of the healthfulness of environ- 
ment. This characterization was par- 
ticularly apt because infant mortality 
was found to vary so markedly with 
variations in social and economic con- 
ditions. Beginning with the year 
1933 we now have, with the extension 
of the birth registration area to cover 
-the entire area of continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), a measure 
of the infant mortality rate for the 
entire country, for each state, and for 
each important subdivision of states. 
We are thus in position now, as never 
before, to test the healthfulness of the 
environment and the “social and eco- 
nomic conditions” of the United States 
as a whole and of each subdivision, to 
the extent that the infant mortality 
rate is a good index of these conditions. 
To this point we return below; but be 
that as it may, it is still and always has 
*been true that the infant mortality 
rate is an index of the health and 
vitality of infants during the first year 
of life, and this primary function of 
the rate will first engage our attention. 
The United States has been rela- 
tively backward in developing ade- 
quate statistics of registration of 
births and deaths. English figures on 
births and deaths go back to 1838, and 
Swedish to 1749; our data for the birth 
registration area have been published 
in continuous series only since 1915, 
though for the individual states we 
have data that in a few cases date from 
before the War between the States. 
So, for example, Massachusetts has 
records from 1842 and Rhode Island 
from 1852-53.: In 1915 the birth 


registration area comprised 31.1 per 
cent of the population and included 
10 states—the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Minnesota—and the District of 
Columbia. In that year for that area 
the infant mortality rate was 99.9 per 
1,000; one infant in ten died before 
reaching his first birthday. In 1934 
the infant mortality rate for the entire 
country had been reduced to 60.1 per 
1,000; an apparent reduction of two 
fifths, or 40 per cent. 


Measurine INFANT MORTALITY 


Before entering into the discussion 
of the change in the rate, a few remarks 
should be made in regard to the techni- 
cal methods of measuring infant mor- 
tality. 

The method of measuring mortality 
at other ages is to compare the total 
number of deaths of each age to the 
population of the same age in the mid- 
dle of the year, or the average number 
of persons exposed to the risk of dying 
at that particular age—both the 
numerator and the denominator re- 
ferring to the same area.. Under one 
year of life, the usual method is to 
compare the deaths under one year of 
age with the number of births for the 
same area to determine the probability 
of a live-born infant’s dying within the 
first year of life. The mortality de- 
creases so rapidly during the first 
months of life that the probability of 
dying within the first year is used in- 
stead of the average death rate during 
the first year. 

A correct method of calculating this 
probability of dying within the first 
year of life would be to follow each 
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infant- born in a calendar year until he 

-died or reached his first birthday. 
This would include, however, some 
deaths that occurred in the next calen- 
dar year, and to that extent the mor- 
tality would not be the mortality of 
the calendar year of birth, but would 
reflect in part that of the succeeding 
calendar year. If the deaths under 
one year of age occurring in a single 
calendar year are taken, the mortality 
conditions are related to the particular 
year; but a comparison of this figure 
with the births in the same year may 
lead to a slight error, since the com- 
parison is not exactly with the births 
from which the deaths are derived. 
Some of the infants who died were born 
during the preceding year, and if this 
contingent of births was markedly 
larger than that for the succeeding 
year, there will be too large a quota of 
deaths to correspond with the di- 
minished number of births used in the 
denominator of the rate fraction. 

In practice, however, the error is not 
great, first because the numbers of 
births do not vary greatly from year 
to year, and secondly because only a 
small proportion of the deaths under 
one year of age in each year belongs to 
the births in the preceding calendar 
year. Under present conditions of 
mortality, 78 per cent of deaths under 
one year of age in a given calendar 
year are of infants born during the 
same year. In general, therefore, this 
method of measuring infant mortality 
may be accepted as reasonably ac- 
curate. 


INCOMPLETE REGISTRATION 


A more serious difficulty arises from 
failure to register births and deaths. 
If 2 per cent of the infant deaths are 
omitted, the infant mortality rate is 
obviously 2 per cent too low; if 10 per 
cent of births are omitted, the rate is 
11 per cent too high. The net excess 


of omission of births over omission of 
deaths from registration is thus a 
measure of the overstatement of the 
infant mortality rate. Little evidence 
is available as to the extent of failure 
to register deaths under one year of 
age. The Census Bureau has recently 
published an estimate that some 3 per 
cent of all deaths are not registered, 
but this figure did not distinguish be- 
tween omissions at different ages. 
The proportion of unregistered deaths 
of infants might be expected to be 
higher than the proportion of unregis- 
tered deaths of adults, partly because 
of the relatively less strict control over 
registration of stillbirths, and partly 
because deaths of infants are less likely 
than the fatal illnesses of adults to be 
attended by physicians, and hence 
may more easily escape the notice of 
the registration officials of the com- 
munity. Low average death rates, 
such as 4.6 per 1,000 for the rural white 
population of Utah, 6.2 per 1,000 for 
the rural white population of North 
Dakota, and 6.5 per 1,000 for the rural 
white population of South Dakota 
(1933) suggest that possibly many 
deaths are omitted in these states. 
Evidence of omission in registration 
of births indicates that some 8 per cent 
of the births are unregistered. A 
study made for the year 1919, when the 
registered births less deaths among 
them before the date of the census— 


- January 1, 1920—could be compared 


with the census of children under one 
year of age, indicated that for the 
states then in the birth registration 
area approximately 8 per cent of births 


1 According to figures for the Netherlands, 6.1 
per cent of the deaths under one year of age 
were without medical attendance before death, 
as compared with 3.0 per cent of deaths at all 
ages without such attendance. Statistiek van 
Nederland. Statistiek van de Sterfte naar den 
Leeftijd en de Oorzaken van den Dood over het 
jaar 1924, waaran zijn toegevoegt gegevens over 
1923, p#LXI. 
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were omitted. The Census Bureau 
has recently published an estimate 
that in the United States in 1934, 7.8 
per cent of all births were unregistered. 
The percentage varies greatly in the 
different states. According to Whelp- 
ton’s estimates? registration of white 
births varied from practically com- 
plete in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Delaware to 75 per cent for Oklahoma, 
80 per cent for Tennessee, 81 per cent 
for Colorado, and 84 per cent for South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Nevada, and intermediate figures for 
other states. For the states in the 
birth registration area of 1919 an esti- 
mate for 1929 indicated that birth 
registration improved in the ten-year 
period by about 3 per cent. This im- 
provement in the states in the 1919 
area has probably been offset by the 
relatively less complete registration in 
states that have since been admitted 
into the area. 


INTERPRETATION OF TRENDS 


In interpreting trends in infant mor- 
tality, the question of changes in com- 
pleteness of registration must be 
considered. The effect of an improve- 
ment in birth registration of 3 per cent 
would appear in an apparent lowering 
of the infant mortality rate by 3 per 
cent. If the conclusion is accepted 
that birth registration in the expand- 
ing area was approximately 92 per cent 
complete both at the beginning and 
at the end of the period, the fall in 
mortality shown by the figures may be 
accepted as being approximately a 
measure of the decrease in infant mor- 
tality during these nineteen years. 

The infant mortality rate fell from 
99.9 per 1,000 in 1915 to 60.1 in 1934. 
On the average, the rate of infant mor- 


2 P, K. Whelpton, “The Completeness of Birth 
Registration in the United States,” Journal 
American Statistical Association, Vol. 29 (June 
1084), pp. 128-120, s 


tality has decreased two points per 
year. Figures for 1935 available for 
some twenty-three states show a still 
further decline. For these states, in- 
fant mortality in 1935 averaged only 
52. 

Besides the difficulties arising from 
incomplete registration, another source 
of error must be taken into account 
in interpreting these trend figures, 
namely, the effect of adding new states 
to the birth registration area. The 
differences in mortality in successive 
years in the expanding area may be 
due either to real changes in mortality 
or to the addition of new states with 
lower or higher rates. 

Three methods are available to 
avoid this difficulty: (1) limiting the 
comparison to the original area, (2) 
comparing the rates in the entire 
United States for 1934 with an esti- 
mated rate in 1915 for the entire area, 
and (8) comparing rates in successive 
years in identical areas and forming a 
series of link relatives for each pair of 
years, and by this means comparing 
1915 with the link relative adjusted 
rate for 1934. The first method shows 
a decrease in the original area to 52.9 
in 1938, or 47.1 per cent, or considera- 
bly more than in the expanding area 
(41.9). The second would probably 
show less reduction, since the rate of 
100 for the Northeast, with its high 
industrialization and comparatively 
small proportion of rural areas, was 
probably in excess of the rates for the 
rest of the country. The third indi- 
cates a decrease from 99.9 in 1915 to 
59.3 in 1933 and 61.3 in 1934, or 
slightly less than is indicated by the 
direct figure of 99.9 to 60.1 in 1934. 
Of course, these three methods meas- 
ure different declines: the first, the de- 
cline in the relatively urban Northeast 
where the decline has been greatest; 
the second, the decline in the whole 
country; and the third, the decline, 
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after eliminating the effect of addition 


of new territory, in the expanding area. 


Ursan versus Rurau RATES 


Comparing urban and rural areas in 
1915, the urban rate was 103 and the 
rural rate was 94. The urban rate was 
10 per cent higher than the rural rate. 
In 1934 their relative positions were 
reversed, the rural being 62 and the 
urban 58, the rural being 5 per cent 
higher than the urban. Before ac- 
cepting this conclusion as a fact, the 
question of the influence upon the rela- 
tive rates of the tendency of mothers in 
rural areas to go for their confinements 
to city hospitals must be considered. 
The births of their children would then 
be recorded as occurring in cities, 
whereas if death occurred after return 
to the place of residence, the deaths 
would be recorded in and ascribed to 
the rural areas. So far as this factor 
alone is concerned, the urban rates 
would appear reduced and the rural 
enhanced by this transfer, and correc- 
tion would raise the urban and lower 
the rural relatively. But another 
factor to be considered is the tendency 
of parents in rural areas to bring their 
sick children to the cities for the better 
care available in city hospitals; deaths 
in the city of these non-residents would 
tend to increase urban and diminish 
rural mortality. Correction for this 
error would tend to lower the urban 
rates relatively and raise the rural. 
In practice, the effect of the correction 
for residence varies. In New York 
State the correction has been applied 
since 1927; in some years the resident 
urban rates have been up to 1 or 2 per 
cent higher, and in other years 1 or 2 
per cent lower than the recorded rates. 
An analysis of the situation in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, where the Children’s 
Bureau made an intensive study, indi- 
cated that the net effect of the cor- 
rection for non-residence applied both 


to births and to infant deaths was to 
lower the urban infant mortality rate 
by as much as 13 or 14 per cent.3 

The explanation of this change is 
probably to be made in terms of the 
superior hospital facilities of the cities 
and the possibilities of the use of them 
by parents in rural areas. Memphis 
has the only hospital facilities for a 
very considerable area, and the cor- 
rection for residence is large. In New 
York State, on the other hand, the 
hospital facilities of the cities are per- 
haps not so far above the medical 
facilities available in rural areas. 
Another factor of perhaps greater im- 
portance is that often the children are 
brought to the Memphis Hospital in a 
moribund or dying condition and there 
is little hope of saving them, whereas 
in New York State the children taken 
to the hospitals may be brought more 
promptly, with the result that fewer 
deaths of such infants occur to swell 
the death roll of the cities.* 

The change in the relative position 
of rural and urban and the gains made 
in the urban rates must be ascribed to 
the relatively greater improvement 
that has taken place in the conditions 
surrounding the lives of children in the 
cities. In this connection, mention 
must be made of the general pasteuri- 
zation of milk, the development of 
health centers in which mothers in the 
cities can learn the most approved 
techniques for caring for their children, 
and particularly the special campaigns 
for control of diphtheria and other 
communicable diseases. 


INTERSTATE AND INTERNATIONAL 
CoMPARISONS 


Individual states in the country 
have marked differences in rates. 


2 Data from unpublished study by Dr. Ella 
Oppenheimer, used by. permission. 

* The explanation of the reversal of the effects 
of trangfers in New York is not clear. From 
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The lowest rates for 1934 were in Con- 
necticut, 49; Kansas, 48; Massa- 
chusetts, 49; Minnesota, 47; Nebraska, 
45; New Jersey, 49; Oregon, 40; Utah, 
45; Washington, 43; and Wisconsin, 49. 
The highest rates were for Arizona, 
104; New Mexico, 126; and South 
Carolina, 83. In New Mexico and 
Arizona particularly, there is a large 
Mexican population, and it may be 
presumed that birth registration—and 
perhaps death registration also—in 
these states is relatively poor. 

The rate of 58 for 1933 for the United 
States is lower than that of most other 
countries for which figures are avail- 
able. Only five countries had lower 
rates. New Zealand with a rate of 
82 is the lowest; Australia is a not too 
close second with 40; Netherlands had 
44; Norway and Switzerland, 48. 


DeciinE In RATES 


The mortality rates from practically 
every cause have diminished since 
1915. 

The most striking gain is exhibited 
by the group of gastric and intestinal 
diseases, which showed a decrease of 
75 per cent, from 24.9 to 6.2. The 
reduction was even more striking in 
the urban than in the rural areas. 
The decrease in the birth registration 
area of 1917, exclusive of Rhode Island, 
from that year to 1933 was 82 per cent 
in the urban areas, as compared. with 
only 67 per cent in the rural. In this 
group of causes the change in relative 
incidence here is especially marked, 
from an excess of urban over rural of 
40 per cent in 1917 to an excess of rural 
over urban in 1933 of 30 per cent. 

Death rates under 1 year from com- 
municable diseases indicate that in 
many cases the disease has been nearly 
wiped out. Diphtheria decreased 


cia tee l Sete VS Ne LA 
1927 to 1929 the effect of the correction was to 
raise the urban rate, while in 1930 and 1931 it 
was to reduce the urban figure. ` 


from 0.6 to 0.2. In the urban areas of 
the registration area of 1917 (exclusive 
of Rhode Island) the rate fell in six- 
teen years from 0.6 to 0.1, a decrease 
of five sixths; in the rural areas the 
decrease was three fifths. Measles 
and whooping cough show marked de- 


TABLE I—Inrant Morrarry RATES FOR 
SeLecrTEp Counrriss, 1933 5 











Infant Mortality 
Country Rate (1933) 
Australia... . cece ee eee 40 
Belgium.................. 92 
British India.............. 171 
Bulgaria..........-.---.5. 146 
Canad ecish.n becca oa aese 73 
Chi Gia darenge Ee 258 
Czechoslovakia. ........... 1275 
Denmark. .........0.02 008 68 
Egypti ieee nse sieciienseacns 163 
England and Wales........ 64 
Estonin saisi ertesi 94 
Finland... ..............-- 76 
Germany................. 77° 
Hungary..............0.. 186 
Trish Free State.........., 65 
Ttaly......cccecec ce eeeeee 100 
Japan ies oetseae so weldaccee’s 121 
DEVI eean ae 76 
Lithuania. ............-... 121 
The Netherlands.......... 44 
New Zealand.............. 32 
Northern Ireland.......... 80 
NOWAY erea eaaa 48 
Scotland. ...........0.000- 81 
Sweden... era kiaissa ena 508 
Switzerland............... 48 
Uruguay... .. 0. cece cence 93 
United States............. 58 


a Provisional figures. 


creases, from 0.7 to 0.2 and from 1.9 to 


1.0 respectively. Tuberculosis shows 
a reduction of 75 per cent in mortality 
since 1915, from 1.6 to 0.4. In this 
case the gain has been greater in the 
rural than in the urban areas in the 
birth registration area of 1917 (ex- 
clusive of Rhode Island): five sixths 


€ Source: Figures furnished by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. ; 
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in the former as compared with two 
thirds in the latter. 
The group of causes combined as 


TABLE IL—Decume IN Invant MORTALITY 

Rares BY Cause or Dears, 1915-1933: 

Expanpine Unirep States Breta REGISTRA- 
TION Aras ê 
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Whooping cough........ 
Diphtheria............. 
Erysipelas............. 
Meningococcus-meningitis 
Tuberculosis of the res- 

piratory system....... 
Tuberculosis of the men- 
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coor: 


respiratory diseases decreased from 
17.3 to 9.7, a reduction of 44 per cent. 
Except for the increase of influenza in 


Source: Compiled from Birth Statisties, 
1915, and Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality 
Statistics, 1988, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
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1933, the reduction would have been 
over half. 

The group of causes grouped under 
natal and prenatal causes shows a de- 
crease from 42.2 to 30.7, a reduction of 
well over one fourth, but in view of the 
difficulties in control of these causes, 
perhaps especially significant. Of 
these causes the mortality from con- 
genital debility decreased nearly two 
thirds and from prematurity nearly 
one sixth, while injuries at birth in- 
creased 12 per cent. Syphilis showed 
a reduction of nearly 60 per cent in the 
cities, and of only 16 per cent in the 
rural areas. Almost alone among the 
causes of death, injuries at birth 
showed an increase from 4.1 in 1915 to 
4.6 in 1933. This is usually ascribed 
to an increase in the use of instru- 
ments. 

Diseases ill-defined and unknown in- 
creased from 0.7 to 3.8, probably indi- 
cating the poorer certification of causes 
in the states added to the birth regis- 
tration area since 1915. 


Facrors Inruvencine MORTALITY 


Besides the analysis by causes of 
death, underlying causes having their 
roots in the physical constitutions of 
the infants, methods of infant care, and 
the social and economic conditions of 
life should be considered. These fall 
into three principal groups of physical 
factors, the type of feeding, and the 
social and economic factors. 

Among the physical factors which 
influence mortality rates are sex, pre- 
maturity, and type of birth—whether 
single or multiple. Male infants show 


ington: Government Printing Office, 1986. 
Certain changes in the cause-of-death classifica- 
tion have been made; in particular, congenital 
debility as given here includes the rubrics “con- 
genital debility, icterus, sclerema” and “other 
diseases of early infancy.” Meningococcus-men- 
ingitis is epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis. In 
general, only those diseases which are listed are 
included m the totals of the groups of causes. 
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a mortality of approximately 25 per 
cent higher than that of female infants. 
This is true for practically every cause 
of death. Whooping cough, however, 
is an exception, for this disease shows 
a higher mortality rate for female chil- 
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the survey method for small sample 
communities or by hospitals and 
physicians’ records show a greater in- 
cidence of mortality for this group. 
In the Children’s Bureau study of in- 
fants in eight cities, the prematurely 


TABLE IN—Decume or Inrant Mortar? RATES BY CAUSE OF DEATH, IN URBAN AND RURAL 
ARrEas; 1917 ro 19833. U. S. BIRTE REGISTRATION AREA or 1917 ExcLosive or Ruope Isu.anp ? 
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a Totals in each group are the sum of the rates for diseases listed. 
b Urban includes cities of 10,000 population and over. 


dren. Female children are also some- 
what more likely to have the disease. 
Prematurity causes a considerably 
higher mortality than is found among 
full-term births. No statistics are 
available for the country as a whole on 
this point, but various data given by 


™Source: Rearranged from Birth, Stillbirth, 
and Infant Mortality Statistics, 1933, op. cit., 
p. 28, Table A C. 
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born had a mortality rate some six 
times that of infants born at term. 
Twins and triplets and other multi- 
ple births have a very much increased 
hazard of dying during the first year 
of life. This is partly due to their be- 
ing prematurely born in an unusually 
large proportion of cases, and partly to 
their artificial feeding in larger num- 
bers than other children, and partly to 
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other causes. The wide publicity 
given to the success of medical science 
in saving the Dionne quintuplets has 
effectively popularized the advances 
made by the medical profession in the 
care of multiple births. 

A very important factor in infant 
mortality is the type of feeding. In 
the detailed study of types of feeding 
among infants in eight cities made by 
the Children’s Bureau, those artificially 
fed for the first nine months had a 
mortality on the average from three to 
four times that of breast fed children. 
This excessive mortality among the 
artificially fed was higher the earlier 
the artificial feeding began. Infants 
who were breast fed during the first six 
to nine months and were then trans- 
ferred to artificial feeding showed the 
lowest mortality rate. These data, it 
should be remembered, were based 
upon the conditions of breast fed and 
artificially fed as they actually existed 
in the sample populations studied at 
the time of the survey. They do not 
necessarily reflect the relative rates of 
.mortality that might be obtained un- 
der the best possible conditions. The 
hazards of artificial feeding may be 
due in considerable part to infection, to 
lack of care in preparing the feeding, 
or perhaps to failure to adapt the feed- 
ing formula to the requirements of the 
individual case. 

An interesting study by Dr. Grulee 
and his associates, of infants under 
care of welfare agencies in Chicago, 
shows a markedly better record for 
breast fed children than for artificially 
fed children, in both morbidity and 
mortality from respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal, and other diseases.® 


2 Clifford G. Grulee, Heyworth N. Sanford, 
and Paul H. Harrow, “Breast and artificial feed- 
ing: Influence on morbidity and mortality of 
20,000 infants,” Journal American Medical As- 
sociation, Vol. 108, No. 10 (Sept. 8, 1934), 
pp. 735-738. 
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Analysis by age of mothers and 
order of birth shows that infant mor- 
tality rates, while higher for first than 
for second births, tend to increase with 
the subsequent orders. Births to 
the youngest and the oldest mothers 
show higher mortality rates than 
births to mothers of intermediate ages. 
The study made by the Children’s 
Bureau of mortality in eight cities 
shows also the great importance of the 
interval between births. Where the 
interval between births was one year 
as measured by the difference in the 
mother’s age in whole years at suc- 
cessive births, the infant mortality 
rate was 147 as compared to 99 for 
infants born after an interval of 2 
years, and 87 and 85 for intervals of 
3 years and 4 years and over, respec- 
tively. These figures emphasize the 
need for proper spacing between 
births. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


The infant mortality rates among 
the white and the Negro population 
of the United States in 1933 were 52.8 
for white and 91.3 for colored re- 
spectively. In 1934 they were 54.5 
and 94.4. The colored population is 
largely concentrated in the Southern 
States, with considerable groups also 
in the urban centers in the North. 
The decrease in mortality since 1915 
was from 98.6 for whites and from 
181.2 for colored. The rate for colored 
was thus practically halved in the 
eighteen-year period, a decrease of 49 
per cent, and the rate for white nearly 
halved, a decrease of 47 per cent. If 
compared by means of link relatives, 
however, the decrease appears sub- 
stantially less, or 43 per cent for each 
group. The addition of large areas 
with lower rates tended to overstate 
the apparent improvement in mortal- 
ity conditions, especially among the 
Negroes, 
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As to whether the difference in rela- 
tive mortality is due to differences in 
physical vitality or to differences in 
social and economic conditions, to 
health habits, and to other than physi- 
cal factors, it is difficult to bring con- 
clusive evidence. Many studies sug- 
gest the importance of differences in 
number of children in the family, il- 
legitimacy, and economic status as fac- 
tors helping to explain the higher mor- 
tality among Negro infants.® So far 
as type of feeding is concerned, the 
greater prevalence of breast feeding 
among Negroes should, other things 
being equal, tend to reduce their mor- 
tality1° The study made by the 
Children’s Bureau tended to indicate 
that the elimination of the specific in- 
fluences of differences in economic 
status and type of feeding, so far as the 
data at hand permitted, did not ac- 
count for all the differences in mor- 
tality in the two race groups. 

Infant mortality rates for white in- 
fants according to nationality (as 
shown by country of birth of mother) 
are exhibited for the expanding birth 
registration area for three years, 1916, 
1921, 1932. These show very marked 
variations in 1916 from a low of 68.4 
for infants of mothers born in Scandi- 
navia to a high of 148.2 for infants of 
mothers born in Poland—a range of 80 
points from the highest to the lowest. 
All-the rates fell during the period un- 


? See J. V. DePorte, “Inter-Racial Variations 
in Infant Mortality,” American Journal of Hy- 
giene, Vol. 5 (1925), p. 454. Of colored births 
in 1933, 15.6 per cent were illegitimate, as com- 
pared with 2.1 per cent of white births; see 
Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statis- 
tics, 1933, op. cit., p. 13. 

” See U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
142 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1925), p. 114. Of the months lived by Negro 
infants up to the end of the first nine months 
of life, 19.7 per cent were months of exclusively 
artificial feeding, as compared with 25.2 per cent 
of those lived by white children, according to 
the study of infant mortality in eight cities. 
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der review, the higher rates relatively 
more than the lower. The range of 
rates in 1932 was much narrower, only 
20 points, from the low of 43.1 for in- 
fants of mothers born in Russia 
(largely Jews) to a high of 61.5 for 
infants of mothers born in Poland. 
The highest rate was only 50 per cent 
above the lowest rate. The relative 
position of certain nationality groups 
was materially bettered, notably that 
of the Germans and the Russians, 
which moved from eighth and fifth to 
second and first (in order of rank from 
lowest mortality to highest) respec- 
tively. 

It is difficult to draw definite con- 
clusions on the question of whether or 
not there are racial differences in vi- 
tality. So far as the evidence goes, it 
strongly suggests that the differences 
in mortality are due to differences in ` 
environmental conditions such as 
standards and habits of living, type of 
feeding given to infants, custom of 
calling in medical assistance, and simi- 
lar factors, rather than to differences in 
physical constitution. Certainly no 
safe conclusion as to the latter can be 
drawn until after differences in en- 
vironmental conditions have- been 
eliminated. If it is true that differ- 
ences in infant mortality among differ- 
ent nationalities in this country are 
primarily a matter of the quality of 
infant care, this points directly to the 
importance of the different standards | 
and the different traditions prevailing 
in the different nationality groups. 


Socran anp Economic FACTORS 


Among the important factors influ- 
encing mortality rates are social and 


4 The above material does not show clearly 
the situation among Jews, since in the table 
where they are classified according to their coun- 
try of birth rather than according to their race. 
The studies of the Children’s Bureau in eight 
cities indicated that infant mortality was lower 
among Jews than in any other nationality. 
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economic conditions; as measured by 
economic status, income of the father, 
family income, and mother’s employ- 
ment. The Children’s Bureau studies 
already mentioned showed a marked 
decrease of infant mortality rates as 
the earnings of the father increased. 
This decrease in mortality rates as 
earnings increased was found to be 
independent of other factors, such as 
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groups were respectively 44, 35, 38, 37, 
30, 36, and 32. 

More recent studies have confirmed 
this general conclusion. Howard W. 
Green’s survey of infant mortality 
rates in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1928, classi- 
fied according to economic status 
based on the rental value (if not 
owned). or market value (if owned) 
of the dwelling occupied by the family, 


TABLE IV—Dectane IN Inrant MORTALITY, BY Counrry or Bieta or Moruers: Warre INFANTS 
—U. S. Expanpine Birta REGISTRATION AREA, 1916, 1921, AnD 1932 2 


Country of Birth of Mother 


White (total)...,....nessisresrsososoreses 
United States... 00... ccc ccc ce eee ee tees 


tene 


Infant Mortality Rates 

1916 1921 1932 
ne 99.0 72.5 53.8 
A 89.8 68.4 52.5 
TAR 140.4 93.6 
EN 85.7 84.1 } iia 
Sete 121.2 89.1 54,4 
DEEN 68.4 59.9 45.0 
T 86.6 69.7 43.7 
PRES 103.1 76.0 51.2 
RE 103.8 71.1 43.1 
eevee 99.0 73.9 53.4 
E 148.2 100.6 61.5 

94.7 61.9 42.1 





nationality and type of feeding. The 

‘rates for seven cities studied by the 
Children’s Bureau showed a decrease 
as follows: 


Under $ 450......... ccc cece eee eens 167 
450-B 549 occ eee ee cee ee 106 

550- 649 2. cece eee ee 117 
650-849... ee eee 108 

B50— 1,049 2... cece cee ene 83 

1,050— 1,249 2.0.2... cc eee eee 64 

1,250 and over ............000ee 59 


Similar decreases in rates appear in 
practically all causes of death, includ- 
ing diseases of early infancy, the rates 
from which for the different income 


“Source: First two columns from J. V. 
DePorte, op. cit., p. 459. Last column from 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, 
and Infant Mortality Statistics for the Birth 
Registration Area of the United States, 1982 
(Washington: Gov't Printing Office, 1935), 
p. 33. 


showed rates varying from 35.7 per 
1,000 for the highest economic group 
to 86.6 per 1,000 for the lowest. 
Other studies in New York and Chi- 
cago relate the infant mortality rates 
in particular districts to general eco- 
nomic conditions of the district, such 
as average rental paid, and show a 
correspondence between higher rates 
and poorer economic conditions.1* 


8 Quoted by Edgar Sydenstricker, Health 
and Environment (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), p. 100. 

™ Data for Chicago, from unpublished study 
by Philip M. Hauser. Data for New York in 
mimeographed bulletin Health Center Districts 
(New York City), Statistical Reference Data, 
Five-Year Period 1928-1932. Compiled by 
Godias J. Drolet and Marguerite Prudence 
Potter. For general references, see also Edgar 
Sydenstricker, op. cit., pp. 84-108; and Friedrich 
Prinzing, Handbuch der medizinischen Statistik, 
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These studies show similar relation- 
ships between economic conditions 
and rates of mortality from specific 
causes, neonatal mortality rates, and 
stillbirth rates. Dr. Dublin has em- 
phasized that the differences between 
the neonatal mortality and early in- 
fancy rates in different cities are sig- 
nificant as suggesting that these rates, 
which have responded as yet compara- 
tively little to public health efforts, are 
susceptible of control. 

Study of the influence of mothers’ 
employment showed that employment 
of the mother during pregnancy was 
accompanied by a somewhat higher 
infant mortality rate, according to the 
data gathered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Where the mother was em- 
ployed away from home the rate was 
175; where employed at home, 115; and 
where not employed, 98. The em- 
ployment of the mother during the 
infant’s first year of life was likewise 
accompanied by a higher mortality, 
particularly for the group of infants 
whose mothers were employed away 
from home. In these cases the excess 
mortality of these infants was ac- 
counted for in part by their being ar- 
tificially fed in somewhat greater pro- 
portions than other infants, but other 
elements of infant care were doubtless 
also lacking. 

Legitimacy has a direct relation to 
infant mortality rates. Unfortunately 
in this country we do not have infant 
mortality rates classified by legiti- 
macy, but data from other countries 
show that the legitimate infants have 
much lower rates. 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 


Returning to the dictum cited at the 
beginning of the paper, an interesting 


2nd ed. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1931), pp. 413- 
417. 

% See Louis I. Dublin, “The Mortality of 
Early Infancy,” Am. J. of Hygi®e, Vol. 8, 
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question is raised as to the effect of 
the depression upon infant mortality. 
On the one hand, we have the evidence 
of the relation between economic 
status or income and the infant mor- 
tality rate, and the relation -shown be- 
tween housing conditions or types of 
living areas in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, and Cleveland; on the other, 
the facts that all the infant mortality 
rates are decreasing and tending to re- 
duce their spread, and that the depres- 
sion, with its general lowering of eco- 
nomic conditions and of income has 
not been accompanied by marked in- 
creases of infant deaths. It is true 
that from 1932 to 1934 the rates in- 
creased slightly, but the course of the 
rates from 1929 to 1932 showsamarked 
decrease, and the slight increase in 
1932-1934 is negligible or may perhaps 
be interpreted as a mere brief interlude 
in the downward trend of the rates. 
The failure of the rates to rise 
promptly and strikingly is doubtless 
to be attributed not so much to the 
failure of economic conditions to in- 
fluence the rates as to the fact that 
public health measures and private 
care practices learned by mothers in 
all classes through well-baby or health 
centers, clinics, and literature do not 
lose their effectiveness during a de- 
pression. The gains once achieved 
are held. The problem is primarily 
one of public education in the health 
field.” In particular, one of the impor- 
tant elements of child care is the mat- 
ter of feeding, and precisely in this 
respect highly significant develop- 
ments in methods and techniques have 
occurred, including the feeding of 
vitamins and protective foods, such as 
fish liver oils, orange juice, and so 
forth. Such information popularized 
and assimilated by the public is not 
affected immediately by the ups and 


No. 3 (May 1923), pp. 211-228. Also Edgar 
Sydenstricker, op. cit, pp. 100-101, 
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downs of periods of prosperity and de- 
pression. It remains true that the 
better situated classes have much 
readier access to this information and 
are in better position to learn the best 
methods of child care than those less 
well off, and, of course, are in a much 
better position to make use of their 
information. However, the free dis- 
tribution of all kinds of leaflets and 
pamphlets on child care, and the estab- 
lishment of health centers and well- 
baby clinics have done much to lessen 
the handicaps of the less fortunately 
placed. 

The primary handicap remains, 
however, the sheer lack of means to 
obtain the vitamins, particular foods, 
medical care, and all the other things 
that money is needed to buy. So far 
as the reduction in income or economic 
position means a worsening of the con- 
ditions surrounding infant life and an 
increase in the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed, an increase in the infant death 
rate might be expected. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable leeway in 
the application of income in its effects 
upon the conditions of infant life, so 
that temporary changes in money in- 
come may not be immediately re- 
flected in higher rates. And in par- 
ticular, as has been often pointed out, 
increased unemployment, especially 
unemployment of mothers, has re- 
sulted in lowered infant mortality be- 
cause of the increased prevalence of 
breast feeding, with its markedly lower 
hazard to infant life. 

The point deserves emphasis that 
temporary changes in money income 
do not have the same effect as estab- 
lished differences in economic status. 
A very significant analysis by Perrott 
and Collins of child mortality and 
morbidity during the depression years 
in cases of families which had lost eco- 
nomic position indicates that in the 
families which had dropped from high 
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to low economic position the habits of 
life characteristic of the higher eco- 
nomic position carried along by these 
families with their lowered status ap- 
parently kept their children from 
acquiring the ordinary children’s dis- 
eases at the very early ages common 
to the poorest economic group; they 
acquired them, if at all, at the rela- 
tively later ages characteristic of the 
economic class to which they had be- 
longed.1® 

The question of the selective effect 
of infant mortality has received con- 
siderable attention. The consensus 
of the best critical opinion seems to be 
that infant mortality, and especially 
such part of infant mortality as is pre- 
ventable, does not operate selectively 
to weed out the “unfit.” It is gen- 
erally agreed that the elimination and 
control of the communicable diseases, 
for example, operates to eliminate at 
the same time a great mass of unneces- 
sary impairments of vital organs which 
formerly claimed a heavy toll of mor- 
bidity and mortality at older ages.1" 


Prospect oF FURTHER 
AccOMPLISHMENT 


An estimate of the possible further 
reduction of infant mortality during 
the next few decades is of interest. 
Since 1915 the United States has re- 
duced its rate from 100 to 60; during 
the same period New Zealand reduced 
its rate from 52 to 32. Our rate is 
thus still about twice the New Zealand 
rate. By 1915 New Zealand had re- 
duced her rates from gastric and in- 
testinal diseases 18 to 5.4 per 1,000. 


8G. St. J. Perrott and Selwyn D. Collins, 
“Sickness and the Depression: A Preliminary 
Report upon a Survey of Wage Earning Families 
in 10 Cities,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, Vol. 12, No. 8, July 1934 (p. 7 of reprint). 

" See Edgar Sydenstricker, op. cit., pp. 191- 
192, for an excellent statement on this problem. 

3 Including only diseases of the stomach and 
diarrhea and enteritis. 
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Now this cause is practically wiped 
out (0.9). Our rate in 1915 from the 
same causes was in the neighborhood 
of 25 per 1,000 (24.6). Now it is 5.9. 
Our rate from diseases peculiar to early 
infancy was 34.3 in 1915. Now it is 
reduced to 24.7. New Zealand’s rate 
in 1915 was 24.9. Now it is 18.3. 
Similar comparisons can be made with 
other causes of death. New Zealand’s 
rate clearly indicates possibilities of 
attainment which should not be too 
difficult. 

Dublin and Lotka in Length of Life 
place as an attainable goal in infant 
mortality a rate of 25 per 1,000—some- 
what less than New Zealand’s present 
rate® It is surely not too much to 
hope that in the not distant future our 
techniques for infant care will have 
advanced to the point where we shall 
save half the infants who now die. 
In numbers, this means a saving of 
approximately 60,000 infants a year. 
The saving of these infant lives and the 


* Pp, 191-198, New Zealand’s rate for females 
in 1981 was 25.5. 
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safeguarding of the health of those who 
survive become an important goal. 

Measures available for obtaining 
this hoped-for goal include the exten- 
sion of those already in operation in 
many areas, in particular the extension 
of health centers and well-baby clinics, 
the continued dissemination of in- 
formation so that it reaches all 
mothers, the extension of the program 
for better prenatal and confinement 
care, and continuation of programs 
against specific diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
syphilis. These are obvious lines of 
development. Further advances may 
be hastened by measures making pos- 
sible or providing for adequate medi- 
cal care for all families. Need for 
special work is particularly urgent in 
case of diseases of early infancy, still- 
births, and neonatal mortality. There 
is need also for a continual critical ap- 
praisal of the results derived from 
specific measures in order to accom- 
plish the maximum result with the 
least expenditure in effort. 
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Maternal Mortality and the Decline of the Birth Rate 
By Mary Dusun 


ERTAINLY, one of the most sig- 

nificant aspects of the changing 
population scene viewed over the past 
century has been the increase in man’s 
power to cut the toll of death. The 
growing capacity of science to shed 
light on the causes and effects of mor- 
bid conditions, and to develop preven- 
tive and remedial measures against 
disease, has met apparent defeat be- 
fore only a few of the major causes of 
death. Foremost among these are 
cancer, the typical degenerative dis- 
eases of advanced age, and maternal 
mortality. 

A sense of failure in the first two in- 
stances has been mitigated in some 
measure by the recognition that the 
increased survival at younger ages has 
added to the number of persons who 
attain advanced ages and who thus be- 
come exposed to these conditions 
which afflict older people. But in the 
case of maternal mortality, despite the 
intensified concentration of medical 
and social energies, the death rate has 
shown little if any decline for many 
years. 

Few deaths involve a more pro- 
found loss than those of comparatively 
young women in childbirth. Apart 
from the aspects of personal tragedy, 
the social consequences strike deep 
into the life of the community. In 
1933-1934, 12,885 women died from 
puerperal causes in the United States. 
Among married women between the 
ages of 15 and 45, childbearing now 
takes more lives than any other single 
cause of death. In 1900, of every 
thousand women confined, 8.5 lost 
their lives. The mortality rates have 
since varied about that point, falling 


to as low as 5.9 per thousand births in 
1934 and rising to 9.3 in 1918, but have 
exhibited no continued or consistent 
trend over the period. The same situ- 
ation is found to prevail in most other 
countries throughout the world. 


Tur HYPOTHESIS UNDER 
EXAMINATION 


The surprising constancy of these 
figures has evoked much speculation, 
but no single explanation has gained 
widespread acceptance. It has been 
suggested that, as in the case of cancer 
and heart disease, the apparent con- 
stancy of the maternal mortality rates 
might be found to be more closely as- 
sociated with population changes than 
with the inadequacy of the medical 
defensive. The hypothesis has been 
recurring with increasing frequency in 
the literature concerned with this 
problem, and has never, so far as is 
known to the author, been fully or 
critically examined. The assertion 
may be stated briefly: first, that a 
declining birth rate implies the elimi- 
nation of the large family, and thus 
an increase in the proportion of first 
births in the total birth group each 
year; second, that first births involve 
a greater risk to the mother than sub- 
sequent births; and consequently a de- 
cline in the birth rate may cause a 
rise in the ratio of deaths of mothers 
in childbirth to the total number of 
confinements. A relative constancy, 
then, of the crude mortality rate in a 
period of decreasing birth rates might 
be considered tantamount to an actual 
decline. 

This thesis has sometimes been 
coupled with the suggestion that a 
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falling birth rate may imply an in- 
crease in the average age of women at 
childbirth. Since risk is not only a 
function of parity but also of age, were 
this true, an increase in mortality 
would be expected. Thus a more fa- 
vorable interpretation of present mor- 
tality rates would again be made pos- 
sible. 

To test this hypothesis it is neces- 
sary to have reports on all births in 
any specific area over a period of at 
least ten years, tabulated by age of 
mother and by order of confinement— 
that is, whether the birth was the 
first, second, third, or later, ever born 
to that mother—and reports on the 
deaths of all women from diseases of 
the puerperal state, giving age and the 
number of previous confinements. 
This would furnish, in each age group, 
a mortality rate for the separate orders 
of birth. Then, given a series of years, 
by correcting for the shifts in the dis- 
tribution of births and of age of mother 
which occur as the birth rate falls, the 
expected death rates can be computed 
which would have followed on the as- 
sumption of a fixed distribution of 
births as between the separate orders. 
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It is these corrected death rates which 
should be examined for trend to deter- 
mine whether the actual maternal 
mortality rates do or do not indicate 
an improving situation. 

The published reports of births and 
deaths for very few countries include 
all the information required. The 
United States has recorded the age of 
the mother and the number of pre- 
vious confinements for each birth, but 
in the case of the death of the mother, 
comparable information is not avail- 
able in the printed sources. The re- 
quired figures are available now ‘for 
New York State, but the time séries 
furnished in the Annual Report ofthe 
Department of Health on Vital Statis< 
tics is not of sufficient continuous 
length to make an adequate analysis 
possible. Fortunately New South 
Wales in Australia was interested in 
this information as early as 1894, and 
records are available for a subsequent 
period of fourteen years. Later, for 
the interval 1913-1933, similar data 
are supplied by the official reports for 
Australia. These records permit the 
testing of the thesis under consid- 
eration. 


TABLE I—Morrauity FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES PER 1,000 Live Birtxs wv SELECTED 
Countries, 1915 ro 1932 * 














United | England 


© Year States 2| & Wales 


Australia| Ireland} Japan 








New 


lands |Zealand Norway| Scotland) Spain | Sweden 


-l | 4.2 4.3 
12 | 4:1 | 5.3 
3 | 3.9 5.6 
:9 | 3.8 4.7 
18 | 4.4 4:7 
‘6 | 4:3 5.0, 
5 | 3.9 4.7 
2 | 3.8 4.5 
4 | 3:8 5.1 
‘2 | 3.9 5.5 
2 | 4.1 5.6 
2 | 4l 5.3 
2 | 4.1 5.9 
11 | 44 6.0 
a1 | 4:3 5.1 
‘9 | 4.4 5.3 
Lot 4.1 5.5 
19 | 42 5.6 
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* Source: U. S. Department of Commerce Mortality Statistics, 1932; 33rd Annual Report (Washington, 1935). 
43 


ae Birth Registration Area of 1915, exclusive of Rhode Island. 


b Trish Free State. ` 
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Decuine or Brera RATE IN 
New Sovran WALES 


In New South Wales, as in the 
United States and many European 
countries, the birth rate showed its 
first marked decline toward the middle 
of the eighties. From then on, the fall 
gathered momentum until by the end 
of the century the rates had been cut 
by almost one third. Table IT?! indi- 
cates the rapidity of the decline during 
the period under discussion, 1894- 
1907. 


TABLE Jl—Leerrmate Lva Breras PER 
1,000 Porunation, New Sours Wares, Aus- 
TRALIA, 1894-1907 





Year Birth Rate 
JBA cist. sia 3 va aR 81.75 
SOB. den eeens naa 31.00 
18962 E TET 28.73 
SOF EENE E SOAN 28.87 
A608 co. <anctiawyeundaen 27.60 
1899. oinnes tenceresi 27.34 
1900 PE EET 27.43 
A Ke M PEA 27.69 
1908 E EAA 27.12 
1908 OE EEN eh wwe 25.83 
1908S A A E 26.73 
1908 E E TE 26.71 
1906 EEEE EEES 27.04 
1907 EE sien etn weeds 27.14 


The birth rate in New South Wales 
fell in these fourteen years from 31.75 
to 27.14, a decline of 14.52 per cent. 
Coincident with this change, consid- 
erable redistribution of the births oc- 
curred as between the separate orders. 
The proportion of first births to the 
total rose almost continuously from 
18.7 per cent in 1894 to 25.6 per cent 
in 1907. At the same time, however, 
the second births increased, not so 
rapidly, but from 16.3 per cent to 19.7 
per cent; the third births increased 
only from 14.0 per cent to 15.4 per cent, 


1 Source: New South Wales Vital Statistics for 
1907 and Previous Years. 
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and the fourth births remained con- 
stant. Al subsequent births showed 
a relative decline. The effect of this 
general redistribution on the crude 
maternal mortality rates depends, of 
course, on the death rate for each 
order. 

Considering the period as a whole, 
it is found that first births involve a 
risk more than twice as great as that 
for second births, averaging 11.11 
deaths per 1,000 confinements as com- 
pared to 4.88. With each subsequent 
birth order the risk rises slowly to 
5.63 for third, 6.32 for fourth, 7.25 for 
fifth, 6.98 for sixth, 7.68 for seventh, 
8.78 for eighth, 10.65 for ninth, and 
10.96 for tenth and later births? 

With the fall in the birth rate, the 
increase in deaths which might have 
been expected with the rise in the pro- 
portion of first births should have 
been offset at least to some extent by 
the decline in the proportion of later 
births which also involved a relatively 
high risk. A correction for the redis- 
tribution of the birth orders occurring 
with the decline of the birth rate was 
obtained by the usual method of 


*It must be pointed out that these risk rates 
are not strictly true ones. The data furnished 
in the statistical yearbooks classifies all women 
dying from puerperal causes without distinction 
as to marital status, whereas only live legitimate 
births are tabulated by order of birth. The 
ratio, then, of deaths of both married and un- 
married mothers to legitimate live births only, 
yields an overstated rate. A true rate requires 
the inclusion of both illegitimate and still births 
in the birth index. Since, however, the propor- 
tion of illegitimate and still births in the total 
remained relatively constant over the period, 
and since there is no reason to believe that the 
reporting methods varied from year to year, this 
limitation should not affect the validity of the 
analysis. Likewise the fact that previous births 
include only those born to the existing marriage 
plays a small part in rendering the birth base 
too low, but here again there is no reason to 
assume that a change in the proportionate 
number of children born to previous marriages 
took place, 
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standardization, assuming the birth 
order of 1894 to remain constant. 
The question of whether the death 
rate has actually declined for each 
parity could obviously be determined 
by simply testing for trend within each 
birth-order series. This was carried 
out, but in itself is inadequate, since 
even were the rates to remain con- 
stant, a redistribution of parities of 
varying risk over the period might af- 
fect the general death rate signifi- 
cantly, and it is this general rate that 
is used in almost all descriptions of 
maternal mortality experience. ` 

An examination of the standardiza- 
tion process makes clear that although 
a relatively greater number of deaths 
resulted in the first and second orders 
with the fall in the birth rate, fewer 
deaths occurred in the fourth and later 
orders, the balance being held almost 
even throughout. That is, the ad- 
justed death rate is in no case signifi- 
cantly different from the crude death 
rate, as shown in Table JIT. 


TABLE III —COMPARISON or RUDE AND ÅD- 
JUSTED è DeaTH RATES PER 1,000 Live Birras 
xy New Sours Wares, 1895 ro 1907 è} 








Year Crude Adjusted 
E r AE 7.8 7.9 
IBT 8 vsctreiets enin 9.3 9.6 
WIS... cece ee woe 7.7 7.5 
1899: iraniane ere 8.3 8.2 
1900; estc-ecce ese. 7.9 7.9 
TOOLS E EE 7.1 7.0 
1902. .......2 eens 7.4 7.4 
1908... cr csencneens 7.2 7.2 
1904. oases clad ls cat's 8.5 8.8 
W008 oo ccc ics eae 7.7 Tt 
1900; eee ere 74 7.3 
MOOT N EE A 6.8 6.9 


® Adjusted to the proportional distribution of 
birth orders in 1894. 
b 1896 excluded. 


* For the theory of standardization of death 
rates see Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 


eral, England, 1911. s 
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The original hypothesis, then, would 
not seem to have been borne out by 
this series. This is more fully sub- 
stantiated by a trend analysis of the 
death rates for each order of birth for 
the thirteen years. When second de- 
gree curves were fitted, the slope in 
each instance was found definitely in- 
significant.* 


Tue Ace FACTOR 


An important factor has, however, 
not been allowed for up to this point. 
Not only does maternal mortality vary 
with the number of previous confine- 
ments, but risk increases with age of 
mother after age 25, as is clearly indi- 
cated in Table IV.5 The mortality 
rates for both primipare and multip- 
are under age 20 are somewhat higher 
than at ages 20 to 24, for which age 
group the risk is at its minimum. 


TABLE IV—MATERNAL Mortarrry Rates 

PER 1,000 Lrve Bratas, BY AGE or MOTRER AND 

ORDER or Beta, New Souta Wares, Aus- 
TRALIA: 1893-1898 


Fall Total | Primipara)Multipara 
16-19. ....... 7.74 8.19 3.34 
20-24........ 4.79 7.09 3.04 
25-29. 2.22... 5.29 9.31 4.41 
830-84. ....... TAL 15.28 6.80 
$5~89. 0.2.2... 8.99 13.02 8.85 
LOAA.. 11.56 20.41 11.40 
45 and over...| 12.54 | ..... 12.66 


It is important, therefore, that the 
limited material bearing on age and 
parity combined, be considered. These 
data are available, not for each year 
separately but for the two periods 
1893-1900 and 1901-1907, and al- 
though death rates for each order of 

“Using the methods outlined by R. A. Fisher 
in Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 
pp. 183-142, in no instance was P. less than .1. 

8 Compiled from T. A. Coughlin, Childbirth 
in New South Wales, Sydney, 1900. 
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birth by age cannot be compared, the 
contrast for primiparæ and multiparæ 
as groups can be seen. The figures for 
the two periods would seem to show a 
slight decline in the risk for primiparæ 
at the younger ages, the mortality rate 
at ages under 19 being 6.68 per 1,000 
live births in 1901-1907 as against 7.64 
in the earlier period; for ages 20-24, 
5.12 as against 7.07; for ages 25-29, 
8.34 as against 9.37; and for ages 30-34, 
10.84 as contrasted with 14.66. In 
the later age groups the smallness of 
the sample renders the variation in- 
significant. For multipare, on the 
other hand, the rates for the two peri- 
ods are markedly alike for all age 
groups. 

In order to check this apparent de- 
cline in the mortality rates for young 
mothers of first born, a trend line 
should be fitted to the series. It has 
been possible to do this for the second 
period—1901-1907—only, where the 
variation would seem to be entirely 
random. This would suggest the need 
for a longer series before these differ- 
ences can be tested thoroughly for 
significance. 

It is interesting to note that there 
has been no change in the average age 
at childbirth, which was 29.39 in 1893- 
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1900 and 29.11 in 1901-1907. For 
primipare the average age at child- 
birth was 24.05 in the first period and 
24.26 in the latter, and for multipare, 
30.79 as contrasted with 30.73. Thus 
the general death rates need not be 
corrected for age changes. This con- 
clusion is further substantiated when 
first births for the period 1901-1907 
are redistributed to conform to the age 
distribution obtaining in 1893-1900, 
and the actual death rates for each age 
group applied. It is found, as is 
shown in Table V, that had the age 
distribution remained constant, the 
number of deaths resulting would not 
have differed significantly from the 
actual number. 

Likewise, when the same procedure 
is carried out for births subsequent to 
the first, the same conclusion follows, 
as shown in Table VI. 


Significance or New South WALES 
EVIDENCE 


The New South Wales evidence does 
not, then, support the suggestion that 
a declining birth rate masks a true de- 
cline in maternal mortality. During 
the thirteen years reviewed, little 
change took place. As the birth rate 
continues to fall, the later birth orders 


TABLE V—Torat First Birras, New Sours Wares, 1901-1907, REDISTRIBUTED TO CONFORM 
TO THE PROPORTIONATE ÅGE GROUPING OBTAINING IN 1893-1900 


Deaths expected, given the prevailing death rates, by separate age groups 

















Per Cent Age | Births 1901-7 | Death ‘Sor 
Age Distribution | Distributed | Rate | prec’ | Actual | Difer 
1893-1900 | as in Column 2 | 1901-7 

Under 19..........02. 14.20 8,741 6.68 58.4 56 | +2.4 
T YaN 47.05 28,962 5.12 | 148.1 | 144 | +41 
arat A EERE TEET 26.56 16,351 8.34 136.4 139 —2.6 
Et a C O 8.61 5,300 10.34 54.8 62 —7.2 
a eee eee 2.89 L779 | i733 | 308 | 33 | —2.2 
MOBS, E E 0.63 388 21.43 8.3 9 —0.7 
45 and Over... oneen. 0.06 Ee E E E E EE seas 
Total. n.os. 100.00 61,555 7.20 | 486.8 | 448 | —6.2 
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TABLE VI—Brrtas SUBSEQUENT To First, New Sours Wares, 1901-1907, REDISTRIBUTED TO 
CONFORM TO THE PROPORTIONATE AGE GROUPING OBTAINING In 1893-1900 


Deaths expected, given the prevailing death rates, by separate age groups 


Per Cent Age | Births 1901-7 | Death 






Age Distribution Distributed Expected ani a 
1893-1900 as in Column 2| 1901-7 

Under 19............. .90 1,687 71+ 0.8 
QOH OS PE E vee tes 15.17 28,783 96 + 5.6 
ao! ee ea 28.87 54,741 262 |-— 5.1 
80-84... cece cece ee ees 27.06 51,309 312 | — 8.7 
BE 89 Soe obi wee eb ees 19.90 37,738 350 — 9.7 
GOES E N, 7.32 13,880 174 ~16.0 
45 and over........... .78 1,479 31 | — 3.6 

Total esi aas... 100.00 189,612 1,982 | — 2.5 


may constitute a considerably smaller 
proportion of the total, and their fur- 
ther reduction may not then compen- 
sate for the increasing proportion of 
first births. This would suggest the 
possibility that the crude mortality 
rate might fail only at a later stage to 
reflect the true picture. To test this 
assumption it would be necessary to 
study the process over a longer time 
range. Unfortunately, since 1907 the 
published statistical reports for New 
South Wales do not include the requi- 
site data, and no strictly comparable 
information is available. The figures 
for the Commonwealth of Australia 
covering the years 1913-1933 are, 
however, closely parallel, and are suf- 
ficiently detailed for this purpose. 


RATE AND DISTRIBUTION oF BIRTHS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


The birth rate in Australia fell from 
28.15 in 1913 to 16.78 in 1933, a de- 
cline of 40.39 per cent. Table VII ® 
indicates the rates for each interven- 
ing year. 

With this fall the coincident redis- 
tribution of the separate birth orders 

6 Source: Australian Demography Bulletin No. 


52. Summary of Australian Population and 
Vital Statistics, 1933 and Previous Jens. 





TABLE VII—Brirrtus PER 1,000 MEAN POPULA- 
LATION, AUSTRALIA, 1913—1933 


Year Birth Rate 
TO 1S E E oie S 05.0% 28.15 
TOLA oan eect cae ete 27.90 
oE) E PENET 27.05 
BED Ki AREE APE sree 26,56 
OT ole oo Sadie E 26.27 
DOTS rats. 5 asa E EE 25.00 
BOI anaien edda oe ded 23.53 
pE i A EET 25.45 
BEA sic ee ccs settee 24.95 
1988 EER E ETE 24.68 
1929. oana me 23.75 
OD PE E, 23.21 
TOZD a sores icswielesdvetare sieves 22.86 
LOG E EET ES 21.98 
TOT oiea etaa ave Saks 21.62 
PE e R EE ET 21.27 
1929: eee a a E 20.25 
1000 E E EEEE 19.86 
DOB Mode aren 3 EEE 18.16 
MOR ce ie ge gO RK On KR PES 16.86 
1089 cap chds ehvancae eae: 16.78 





indicates a rise in the percentage of 
first births from 28.7 in 1913 to 31.8 
in 1933; a rise during the same period 
from 21.0 per cent to 24.2 per cent for 
second births, and from 15.5 to 15.9 
per cent for third births; a decline 
from 11.3 to 10.0 for fourth births, 
from 7.8 to 6.4 for fifth births, from 
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5.4 to 4.2 for sixth births, from 3.7 to 
2.8 for seventh births, from 2.5 to 1.9 
for eighth births, from 1.6 to 1.2 for 
ninth births, and from 2.3 to 1.6 per 
cent for tenth and subsequent births. 

Tf the distribution of births among 
the separate birth orders of 1913 had 
been maintained throughout the pe- 
riod, there would have been 33.3 more 
deaths per thousand in 1933 than were 
actually reported, 25.8 more in 1932, 
31.7 more in 1931, 22.0 more in 1930, 
28.7 more in 1929, 31.5 more in 
1928, 12.5 more in 1927, and 12.0 more 
in 1926. From 1925 back, the differ- 
ences diminish rapidly. 
` But even when the actual rates for 
each year are corrected for these dif- 
ferences, no trend is to be discovered. 
The crude mortality rate is not suf- 
ficiently affected to indicate any true 
decline in risk. That this composite 
risk rate reflects the situation within 
the separate birth orders is substanti- 
ated when second degree curves are 
fitted to the risk rates for each order of 
birth over the twenty-year period. In 
every instance it is found that the dif- 
ferences from year to year are entirely 
random. 

It is important to ascertain whether 
the conclusions based on Australian 
data are applicable to the American 
scene. This would seem probable if 
it were found that there is associated 
with a given birth rate a characteristic 
distribution of births as between the 
separate orders. A number of areas in 
which birth rates from 14 to 15 per 
1,000 population obtained at different 
time periods were chosen at random, 
and the proportional distribution of 
the birth orders was compared to that 
in areas in which birth rates of 17-18, 
20-21, 23-24, and 26-27 per 1,000 pre- 
vailed. It was found that the propor- 
tion of births in each order varied 
directly with the birth rate. It is 
therefore suggestive that a fall in the 
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birth rate in different areas affects the 
distribution of births in much the same 
way. Conclusions, then, based on the 
Australian data would appear to be 
applicable to other countries as well. 

As observed for the New South 
Wales series, maternal mortality is a 
matter of age as well as of parity. In 
the earlier series, when the death rates 
for first births for the periods 1893- 
1900 and 1901-1907 were analyzed by 
age of mother, a suggestion of down- 
ward trend was observed. Some 
question as to the significance of the 
observed decline was raised. The 
Australian data cover a sufficient time 
span to permit the fuller exploration 
of this possibility. 


No TREND DISCERNIBLE 


When death rates are computed for 
five-year age groups for each birth 
order over the entire period, a number 
of interesting findings emerge. ‘For 
women who left no issue, a true de- 
cline in the death rate would seem to 
be indicated for the age groups 20-24 
and 25-29. This cannot, however, be 
regarded as significant, because it is 
likely that the death rate of infants in 
their first few days of life has declined 
between the years 1913 and 1933. In 
the later years of the series, then, it is 
probable that an increasing number of 
women who would earlier have been 
classified as without issue, would be 
listed as leaving one child.” This fac- 


TIn computing the maternal death rates for 
Australia by order of birth, it must be borne in 
mind that these rates are not comparable to 
those for New South Wales. In tabulating the 
maternal deaths in the latter country, classifi- 
cation was made according to previous confine- 
ments, whereas in Australia the classification is 
on the basis of issue. No full explanation of 
procedure is given in the official yearbooks, but 
it seems apparent that in the cases in which 
both mother and first child died, the death is 
listed as with no previous issue; whereas in those 
cases in which the first-born survived, the death 
is listed as with one previous issue. This in- 
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tor might thus produce a fictitious de- 
cline in this order. If the observed 
decline were real it should appear also 
in the next order; yet no trend is found 
either there or for any subsequent or- 
der for any given five-year age group. 
It must therefore be concluded that 
when deaths are analyzed by age and 
order of confinement, no definite trend 
has been manifested during these 
twenty years.§ 

It is interesting, too, to note that 
with the declining birth rate in Aus- 
tralia the age of mothers at childbirth 
has changed very little in this interval. 
There has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of mothers aged 19 and 
less; the proportion in the age group 
20-24 has remained fairly stationary; 
in the age groups 25-29 and 30-34 has 
decreased by a very small magnitude; 
and in the age groups 35-39 and 40—44 
has remained constant. The average 
age of all mothers was 28.92 years in 
1913, 29.32 years in 1917, 29.06 years 
in 1921, 29.04 years in 1925, 28.64 years 
in 1929, 28.13 years in 1933, and 28.31 
years in 1934; differences within a ran- 
dom scatter. Likewise, when the ages 
of mothers of first-born are analyzed 
no change is evident, the average be- 
ing 24.93 in 1913, 25.02 in 1917, 25.34 
in 1921, 25.07 in 1925, 24.74 in 1929, 
24.51 in 1933, and 24.62 in 1934. 

The conclusion must follow, then, 
that the shift in the birth rate has not 


validates the use of this series in the calculation 
of true mortality rates by separate birth orders. 
Since, however, this procedure is continuous, 
the series can be used for the detection of trend 
within it. 

3 Increases in the number of deaths of women 
classified as in the second order instead of the 
first, due to the probable decline in early infant 
mortality, are likely to have been balanced by 
the decreases going into the third order. Since 
there is no reason to assume a marked differen- 
tial infant mortality rate by order of birth for 
the first few days of life, no corrections need be 
made for this element for second and subsequent 


orders. 
` 
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affected the maternal mortality rates, 
and the failure of these rates to decline 
is not subject to correction on this 
score. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY IN 
New York Stare 


There is every reason to believe that 
the Australian situation is comparable 
to the American. The general ma- 
ternal mortality rates for the two 
countries show little difference.? It is 
highly desirable, of course, in testing 
the applicability of the Australian con- 
clusion to the American scene, to 
analyze local data; but the available 
material is extremely limited. The 
author was unable to find any records 
for any long-time period, but fortu- 
nately it was possible to obtain data 
for New York State (exclusive of New 
York City) for the grouped years 
1919-1922, 1923-1926, and 1931-1934. 

The death rates per thousand total 
births from diseases of the puerperal 
state have shown no consistent trend 
in New York State (exclusive of New 
York City) as between the years 1915 
and 1934. In the first year the rate 
was 5.81, rising to the abnormal figure 
of 8.27 in the war year 1918, falling 
again to a low point of 5.78 in 1924, and 
fluctuating from 6.25 in 1928 to 5.71 
in 1930, 6.15 in 1932, and 5.58 in 1934, 
During the same twenty-year period, 
however, the birth rate was falling 
rapidly from 21.9 to 15.7, a decline of 

° Dr. Elizabeth C. Tandy, in her study “Com- 
parability of Maternal Mortality Rates in the 
U.S. and Certain Foreign Countries” (Washing- 
ton: Children’s Bureau Publication No. 229, 
1985), reports on her analysis of foreign laws 
and registration practices. She assembled a 
sample group of American death certificates in 
which pregnancy or childbirth was mentioned 
by certifying physicians, and transmitted them 
to officials in charge of vital statistics in 24 for- 
eign countries. On the basis of the reply from 
Australia, Dr. Tandy concluded that the ma- 
ternal mortality rates of the two countries do 
not differ significantly. 
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30.18 per cent. The comparative pic- 
ture is indicated in Table VIII." 


i 
TABLE VIU—Birtus PER 1,000 POPULATION; 
Deatus Per 1,000 TOTAL BIRTHS FROM DISEASES 


OF THE PUERPERAL State: New York STATE 
(Exctusive or New Yorx Crry), 1915-1934 








: Maternal 
Year PAN Mortality 

Rate 
5! SC, Serer 21.7 5.81 
TOG nsan dates 22.0 5.34 
1917........ iced 22.2 6.27 
WQS AREE 22.1 8.27 
IE E DEEE A 20.2 6.34 
1920 PESEE 21.3 6.72 
W901 EE E 21.6 5.91 
1922: oss iots 20.3 6.11 
1998 sone has 19.9 6.09 
1924... ccc eee 19.9 5.78 
1925. ............ 19.2 5.90 
LOO seattle oe 18.3 5.87 
Te ene er 18.2 6.05 
1998 3 scsi sare pa wrk 17.5 6.25 
ET: E 16.6 5.84 
O80 ET 16.5 5.71 
DOSE cca oner eaeies 15.7 5.91 
OSD iret ice n 15.1 6.15 
1988. ....... 008s 14.1 6.06 
1984 i cons eee oer 14.1 5.58 


With this fall in the birth rate the 
redistribution of the birth ‘orders in 
their proportional relationships follow 
much as in the two areas already re- 
viewed, the proportion of first and sec- 
ond births rising, and the third, fourth, 
and later orders declining. The death 
rate in 1931-1934, adjusted for the 
change in distribution of separate birth 
orders since 1919-1922, was little dif- 
ferent from the crude rate. In 1923- 
1926, had the birth order pattern for 
1919 prevailed, 33.7 more deaths would 
have been found in the first, ninth, 
tenth, and later orders, but 26.7 fewer 
in the declining parities of the second 

Source: State of New York: 55th Annual 
Report of the Department of Health for the year 


ending Dec. 31, 1934. Vol. 2, Division of Vital 
Statistics. 
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to eighth orders inclusive. In other 
words, the, expected - deaths total 
1,596.7 for this four-year period as 
against the 1,604 actually assigned to 
given parities. In 1931-1934 the ex- 
pected total was 1,340.9 as compared 
to the actual 1,343. In both cases the 
differences are so slight that here again 
it must be concluded that the crude 
maternal mortality rates were not sig- 
nificantly affected by the declining 
birth rate in New York State in recent 
years. 

The available ‘data were not suf- 
ficiently complete to make possible a 
consideration of risk by both age and 
parity, but the information for age 
alone would seem to substantiate the 
above evidence, since it is found that 
the general figures, considering all 
parities together, for each five-year 
age group show no consistent move- 
ment, and that the age of mothers at 
the birth of their children has shown 
no consistent trend over the period. 
The average age of all women who bore 
children in 1920 was 28.00; in 1923, 
28.03; in 1926, 27.87; in 1929, 27.63; 
and in 1931, 27.54. Hence the parity 
figures need not be corrected for age. 

The New York State data, then, al- 
though less complete than the mate- 
tial for New South Wales and Aus- 
tralia, would seem to indicate that 
even at a later stage in the fall of the 
birth rate, the same balance is main- 
tained in the rearrangement of the’ 
birth orders of varying risk, resulting 
in no distortion of the gross maternal 
mortality rates. It may be that as the 
birth rate continues to decline and the 
later orders of birth tend still further 
toward elimination, their fall will not 
compensate for the rise in the propor- 
tion of first births. When, then, the 
addition to the first parity is gained 
not at the expense of the orders of risk 
of equal but of lesser magnitude, a 
slight complicating factor may enter. 


avery an 
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But at the present time the popula- 
tion problem which was suggested at 


the outset has not yet affected the ` 


total picture in the State. 
There would seem to be no indica- 


tion that the maternal mortality rates 
have shown a true decline in recent 
years in the areas reviewed, or that the 
crude rates are distorted by a changing 
birth rate. ` 


Mary Dublin is a member of the Social Science 
Faculty of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 


York. 


The Broken Family—Widowhood and Orhanhood 


By MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN 


LTHOUGH the family as an in- 
stitution has changed in many 
respects, we still regard it as the most 
practical means yet devised to care 
for children until they may assume 
their responsibilities in society. In 
general, the functions necessary for 
this purpose require a division of labor 
within the family, the husband to be 
the provider, and the wife the home- 
maker. Any circumstance which in- 
terferes with the performance of these 
functions creates problems which 
threaten the survival of the family as 
a unit; when the threats become ac- 
tualities, we have a broken family. A 
convenient classification of the cir- 
cumstances which may result in a 
broken home is as follows: death of 
husband or wife, resulting in a widow, 
‘a, widower, or orphans; withdrawal of 
husband or wife by separation, divorce, 
or desertion; and extreme poverty aris- 
ing from continued disability, con- 
tinued unemployment, or crime. The 
present survey will be concerned pri- 
marily with the family broken by 
death. 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The total number of families enum- 
erated at the 1930 census of the United 
States was close to thirty millions. 
Fully one fifth of these families were 
found to be broken, and of these 
broken families more than one half 
were the result of the death of the hus- 
band or the wife, as shown by the item 
“widowed” in Table I. The table ex- 
hibits three other items. The first of 
these, under the designation “di- 
vorced,” constituted only 6 per cent 
of the broken families. But it is sus- 
pected that this figure is an under- 
statement, for there is the possibility 


that some of the divorced who have 
maintained a home may have declared . 
themselves as “single” or “married, 
consort absent” to the census enumer- 
ator and may have been so classified in 
the table. The two categories of 
“single” and “married, consort ab- 
sent,” which are seen to constitute 
respectively 25.7 per cent and 11.2 per 
cent of the broken families, are rather 
TABLE I—Psr Cent DISTRIBUTION oF FAMILIES 


BY Marrrat Starts or Heap or Famity, UNITED 
STATES CENSUS, APRIL 1, 1930 1 











Per Cent Distribution 
Marital Status of 
Heado! Family, Of All | Of Broken 
Families Families 
All families... ............. 100.0 | exces 
Broken families. .......... 20.8 100.0 
Widowed.............. 11.9 57.1 
Divorced. a... neesouo 1.2 6.0 
Married, consort absent. . 2,4 11.2 
Snl: eriari reuris 5.3 25.7 





ill-defined. Thus, the group of fami- 
lies headed by a married person whose 
consort is absent probably consists in 
large part of those deserted, or sepa- 
rated by incompatibility, by a condi- 
tion of disability, or by imprisonment. 
Broken families headed by “single” 
persons may be of various descriptions; 
there may have been erroneously in- 
cluded cases of the widowed and the 
divorced; an unmarried person may 
have adopted one or more children; or 
an unmarried elder brother or sister 
may have assumed the role of the head 
of a family in cases where both parents 
are dead. 


Socrau STATUS 
The influence of social status on the 
percentage of broken families seems 


1Source: “Types of Families in the United 
States,” Release by the Census Bureau, Wash- 
ington, dated Aug. 5, 1935. 
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to be slight, for it is reported that one 
out of every five families on relief is 
a broken family, a proportion which 
agrees with that of the general popula- 
tion. An interesting side light on the 
reasons for the break-up of the family 
is found in a report on mothers’ aid 
allowances granted by the various 
states.2 The status of the father in 
the families covered by this report is 
as follows: father dead, 82.3 per cent; 
father deserting, 5.5 per cent; parents 
divorced, 2.3 per cent; father physi- 
cally or mentally disabled, 7.2 per cent; 
father imprisoned, 2.6 per cent. These 
data, however, are strongly influenced 
by legal standards and administrative 
practices adopted for mothers’ aid 
laws in the several states. 

The current chapter will be confined 
to the presentation of some new statis- 
tical data and phases not usually con- 
sidered in connection with a discussion 
of the broken family. The social and 
psychological implications, important 
as they are, will not here be followed 
up.* 


? On Relief (Washington: Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Research Section, Oct. 
1935), Chart VI. 

3 Mothers Aid, 1931 (39 pp., Washington: 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1933), Table A-I, p. 25. 

* Concise summaries on this phase of the sub- 
ject will be found in the following articles 
of Tue Annars of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 160, March 
1982: J. P. Lichtenberger, “Divorce Legisla- 
tion,” p. 122; J. C. Colcord, “Remedial Agencies 
Dealing with the American Family,” p. 124; 
T. D. Eliot, “The Bereaved Family,” p. 184; 
E. R. Mowrer, “Divorce and Readjustment,” 
p. 191. See also Herbert Barry, Jr., “Orphan- 
hood as a Factor in Psychoses,” Jrl. of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 30, No. 4 (Jan.- 
March 1936), p. 481; Ernest R. Groves, The 
American Family, 500 pp., Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1934, chapter on “The Broken 
Family,” pp. 265-283; Ninety-first Annual Re- 
port of the Prison Association of New York, 
1985, Legislative Document (1936) No. 124, 
State of New York, 1936, pp. 42-45. ` 
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WimowHoop 


In the majority of cases, the first 
step in the premature dissolution of 
the family is occasioned by the death 
of the husband. This is reflected in 
several ways in the tabulations result- 
ing from the census of 1930. Thus, 
not only were there more than twice 
as many more widows as widowers, . 
but the ratio of widows to the total 
female population at each age in- 
creased more rapidly with age than 
the corresponding ratios of widowers 
to total male population (Table IT). 
Another way of evidencing the greater 


TABLE II—Per Cent Wivowep or Totan 

PopunaTIon In Specirrep Ace Groups, SEr- 

ARATELY FOR MALES AND FEMALES, UNITED 
Starrs Census, APRIL 1, 19805 


Age Groups Widows Widowers 


15 and over 
4,734,207 2,025,036 


4.6 
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frequency of the prior death of the 
husband is given in a tabulation ® 
which shows that, of the 6,140,000 
broken families enumerated, 41.3 per 
cent were headed by a widow, and only 
15.8 per cent by a widower. Three 
circumstances bring about the facts 
presented. In the first place, hus- 
bands after age 40 in this country are 


5Source: Abstract of Fifteenth Census of 
United States (Washington: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Government Printing Office), pp. 233, 235. 

“Types of Families in the United States,” 
op. cit. 
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subject to higher death rates than 
wives of the same age (Table V), the 
heavier mortality of the latter at the 
younger ages being attributable in 
large part to the toll of maternity. 
Secondly, the husband is usually 
several years older than the wife. 
Thirdly, the remarriage rate of widow- 
ers is greater than that of widows 
. (Table IV). 

For many purposes, particularly 
where it is desired to administer scien- 
tifically social legislation designed for 
the welfare of the broken family, there 
is need for data concerning the number 
that become widows or widowers each 
year, supplemented by details in re- 
gard to the children dependent upon 
them. Thus, the annual reports on 
mortality statistics issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, and many of 
the state reports, fail to show deaths 
by marital status, even though the 
standard death certificate now in 
widespread use asks for this informa- 
tion.” Using as a basis the age- 
specific differentials in mortality be- 
tween the married and total popula- 
tion as computed by Willcox (Table 
V), and the marital ratios observed in 
the 1930 census, it is estimated that 
241,000 married women and 372,000 
married men died during 1934; esti- 
mates for the three preceding years 
are given in Table IH.8 Each such 


7 Walter F. Willcox, in “Introduction to the 
Vital Statistics of the United States, 1900 to 
1930” (188 pp., Washington: Bureau of the 
Census, 1933), reports that the Bureau of the 
Census tabulated, but did not publish, deaths 
by marital status for the years 1924-1928 
(p. 43). 

* Estimates for the years from 1910 to 1930 
are given by I. M. Rubinow, “Some Statistical 
Aspects of Marriage and Divorce” (36 pp., 
Philadelphia; American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1936), pp. 16-19. Dr. 
Rubinow’s method differs somewhat from that 
used here, and does not take into account the 
age-specific differentials in mortality between 
the married and the unmarried; this causes his 
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death produces a broken family, so 
that these estimates also approximate 
closely the annual accession of such 
families. Where husband and wife 
both die in the same year, this does 
not produce two broken families. 


TABLE HI— ESTIMATED NUMBER or DEATHS 
Among MARRIED PERSONS IN THE UNrrep 
Srates, 1931-19834 











Year Males Females 
DE: e A EEA 355,000 242,000 
TOS. a a aaro 355,000 241,000 
1933. 356,000 236,000 
EE TEREE 372,000 241,000 





- It is recognized qualitatively that 
the chances of widowhood become 
greater the more the husband is older 
than the wife. Quantitatively this 
general relation is exhibited in the 
series of curves in Figure 1.2 Thus, 
according to the mortality experience 
in the United States during 1929-1931, 
the chances of widowhood where hus- 
band and wife are of the same age are 
about 55 in 100; where the husband is 
5 years older, these chances increase 
to almost 65 in 100, and with a 25-year 
difference the chances are about 90 in 
100. The values for certain other age 
differences can be read from the graph. 
Conversely, the chances that a hus- 
band will become a widower decrease 
as the number of years by which he 
is older increases. In fact, the hus- 
band’s chances are simply the com- 
plement of the wife’s; that is, expressed 
in percentages, the two together add 
up to 100. For example, if the hus- 
band is 5 years older than the wife, the 
wife’s chances of widowhood, as al- 


results to be generally on a slightly higher level 
than those here presented. 

®°“The Increasing Chances of Widowhood,” 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropoliten Life 
Insurance Company, Vol. XVII, No. 6 (June 
1936), p,5- 
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ready noted, are about 65, and then 
the husband’s chances are 35 in 100. 
_ Evidently, the duration of widow- 
hood for the wife will increase with 
the excess of the husband’s age over 
that of the wife. Computationson the 
same basis as that used in the previous 
examples yield the results graphed in 
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will, on the average, be a widow for 
18.6 years; if the wife dies first the 
husband will be a widower, on the 
average, for 11.7 years. These com- - 
putations do not take into account 
chances of remarriage, nor the differ- 
ential in mortality between the 
widowed and the general population. 


CHANCES IN ONE HUNDRED THAT A MARRIED PERSON 
WILL SURVIVE HIS-OR HER MATE — ACCORDING TO 
U.S. MORTALITY AS OF 1929-193! 
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the upper panel of Figure 2. If the 
husband and wife are the same age, 
say 35 years old, the average duration 
of widowhood of the wife after the 
death of her husband, whenever that 
may take place, is 15.9 years. If the 
wife dies first the husband will, on the 
average, survive as a widower 14.3 
years. If, on the other hand, the wife 
is 35 and the husband 10 years older, 
then if the husband dies first {he wife 


The foregoing figures were neces- 
sarily based on life tables which re- 
flected mortality conditions in the 
general population irrespective of 
marital status. Since the major part 
of the population at the ages chiefly 
concerned is married, the disregard of 
the differential mortality of the mar- 
ried is not important in the calcula- 
tion of the chances of widowhood. On 
the other hand, the assumption that 
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the death of the husband and the wife 
may be treated as independent events, 
which was followed in these computa- 
` tions, is probably not altogether true 
to‘fact. Thus Lotka t° has shown by 
an analysis of English statistics that 
the chances of a child’s losing both 
parents within a specified period were, 
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being given to their age difference and 
term of marriage. l 
REMARRIAGE E 
So far we have considered widow- 
hood as terminated by death. But in 
a certain proportion of cases it termi-- 
nates by remarriage. Such remar-' 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS BY WHICH A MARRIED PERSON 
WILL SURVIVE HIS OR HER MATE — ACCORDING TO 
U.S. MORTALITY AS OF 1929-193! 
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in the material examined by him, 
greater than the product of the 
chances of losing either parent, indi- 
cating that the death of husband and 
wife are not independent events. 
Further investigation is needed of the 
correlation between the mortality of 
husbands and wives, due consideration 

* A. J. Lotka, “Orphanhood in Relation to 


Demographie Factors,” Metron, Vol. 9, No. 2 
(Aug. 1931), p. 67. 


riage permits the reéstablishment of a 
normal family life. 

The chances of remarriage for a 
widow depend on a number of factors, 
of which three are outstanding. The 
first of these is the duration of widow- 
hood. According to a recent study 
of remarriage among widows receiving 
workmen’s compensation benefits, the 
rate of remarriage “varied more with 
the year df widowhood during the first 
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few years, than with the age of the 
widow.” 1+ The American Remar- 
riage Table resulting from this study 
shows the marriage rate to be greatest 
in the second year of widowhood, after 
which it decreases until the sixth year, 
the rate of this and later years in the 
table being assumed to depend on age 
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dren. In the study already cited 
there was observed a slight tendency 
for the remarriage rate to vary in- 
versely with the number of children, 
but the data were too meager to settle 
this point definitely. 

Thirdly, where the widow is in re- 
ceipt of a pension terminating with her 


CHANCES OF REMARRIAGE BY AGE OF WIDOW 
-AND DURATION OF WIDOWHOOD 
ACCORDING TO THE “AMERICAN REMARRIAGE TABLE” 
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SOURCE: W. F. ROEBER AND R. M. MARSHALL, “AN AMERICAN REMARRIAGE TABLE," PROCEEDINGS, 
CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY, VOL. 18, PART 2, NO. 40, 1933, P. 332 


Fieure 3 


only. These findings are brought out 
graphically in Figure 3. 

The second important factor in its 
effect upon the chances of remarriage 
of a widow is the number of her chil- 


u William F. Roeber and Ralph M. Marshall, 
“An American Remarriage Table,” Proceedings 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, Vol. 19, Pt. 
Ti, No. 40 (May 26, 1933), p. 279; “Report of 
the Committee on Remarriage Table,” ibid., 
p. 399. 


remarriage, she may hesitate to give 
up her benefit. 

An early study of remarriage among 
widowers, which was based on records 
of the British Peerage, showed the 
same tendencies as observed in ‘the 
case of the widows.” 

Conditions of remarriage are some- 

12 T, B. Sprague, “On the Rate of Remarriage 
among Widowers,” Jrl. of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, London, Vol. 22 (Jan. 1880), p. 77. 
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what different for the two sexes. Ac- 
cording to Table IV, which was com- 
puted from Massachusetts data, the 
rate of remarriage after age 25 is much 
greater among widowers and divorced 
males than among widows and di- 
vorced females. This may possibly 
result from the necessity which the 
male head of a broken family finds for 
a homemaker; for the female, we have 
already noted that dependent children 
appear to be a handicap to a remar- 
riage; thus the presence of children 
tends to have opposite effects for the 
two sexes. 


TABLE IV—Awnvat Remarniace RATES 
PER 1,000 Wipows anp WIDOWERS, INCLUDING 
tHE Divorcep, Massacuuserts, 1930 








Age at Widowers and | Widows and 

Remarriage Divorced Divorced 

Males? Females? 
15 and over... 40.1 14.4 
aTa E EEES eee 92.0 
20-24. eee. 182.1 197.4 
Kisar PENN 177.2 96.1 
85-44. ee 105.9 45.2 
45-64, 00, 53.9 14.8 
55-64, n.n. 26.8 5.6 
65 and over... 6.5 .7 





a Number of widowers, 2,262; of divorced 
males, 1,071. 

b Number of widows, 1,542; of divorced fe- 
males, 1,289. 


Morrariry or WmowEp 
AND DIVORCED 


Most mortality investigations which 
take marital status into account show 
higher death rates for the widowed 
than for either the married ‘or the 
single. According to Willcox’s analy- 
sis of this situation in the United 
States during the period 1924-1998, 
the results of which are given in Table 
V, mortality among the widowed, male 
and female, is higher than that among 
the married, for all ages of life. As 
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regards the divorced, it will be seen 
that among males their mortality ex- 
ceeds that of married throughout life. 
Among females, the divorced show a 
disadvantage in mortality as com- 
pared to the married only at ages 
over 20. 

The excess mortality of the widowed 
may not be due entirely to circum- 
stances beginning with the term of 
widowhood. Undoubtedly in many 
cases conditions that existed even be- 
fore the death of the first-deceased 
have much to do with the subsequent 
death of the second partner, both 
deaths being in a way symptomatic of 
these preéxisting adverse conditions. 
These may be economic or environ- 
mental; possibly preferential matings 
of inferior or impaired stock may oc- 
casionally be a factor, and sometimes 
actual infection will be a cause. 

Somewhat similar remarks apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the case of the 
divorced. There will be seen in Table 
V a greater relative differential in the 
death rates between the widowed and 
the married at the younger ages as 
compared with the older ages. This 
may be due in some degree to a 
heavier weighting of the young 
widowed group with persons of the 
economically less favored classes. 
Willcox points out that those who 
marry early in life—and therefore 
those who contribute to the widowed 
at the young ages—are drawn largely 
from social classes with mortality 
above the average.18 


Size or tHE Broken FAMILY 


From both- the individual and the 
communal points of view, the number 
of dependents in the broken family is 
a primary factor in guiding the process 
of readjustment. The size of the 
broken family has been found to vary 


2 Walter F. Willcox, op cit. (in note 7), 
pp. 44, 49. 
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with the cause of its disruption. The 
statistical facts are shown in Table VI, 
in which broken families are classified 
according to the marital status of the 
head of the family, which indirectly 
expresses the reason for the disruption; 
for example, when the head of the 
family is a widower, this indicates that 
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ceased parent. In the former case, the 
proportion of families including chil- 
dren under 21 was 41.6, and in the 
latter case 40.1 per cent. In the case 
of families classified as headed by a 
“single” person, the proportion with 
children under age 21 was practically 
the same—namely, 11.5 per cent— 


TABLE V—Dxartns Rares pen 1,000 ny Agu, Sex, AND MARITAL CONDITION 


United States Death Registration States of 1924 during the Period 1924-1928 



























































` Males Females 
Age in 
Years . Mar- | Wid- | Di- ; Mar- | Wid- | Di- 
Total || Single ried | owed | vorced Total || Single ried | owed | vorced 
15 and over} 13.3 17.2 11.4 19.9 20.0 11.7 12.0 11.1 15.4 15.4 
15 to 19... 3.1 3.1 3.9 9.4 7.1 3.0 2.5 6.0 10.5 4.8 
20 to 24... 4.2 4.4 3.4 9.5 6.9 4.1 3.4 4.7 8.5 5.6 
25 to 29... 4.6 5.6 3.6 10.0 7.5 4.6 4.1 4.6 8.0 5.7 
80 to 34... 5.4 7.9 4.8 10.2 9.6 5.0 4.8 4.9 T.2 5.9 
35 to 39... 6.8 11.1 5.4 12.3 12.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 7.6 6.9 
40 to 44... 8.6 14.1 7.0 14.3 15.1 7.2 7.6 6.9 9.4 8.8 
45 to 49...| 11.2 17.8 9.3 18.4 19.2 9.3 10.3 8.7 12.0 11.3 
50 to 54...) 15.4 22.9 12.9 23,5 24.3 12.8 13.7 11.7 16.1 15.6 
55 to 59...) 21.9 “31.3 18.9 31.6 32.5 17.9 19.1 16.3 21.5 22,5 
60 to 64...| 31.1 41.0 27.0 41.1 45.4 26.0 27.4 23.5 29.4 32.6 
65 to 69...| 48.5 61.9 42.9 58.3 70.3 40.6 43.5 37.2 43.2 51.8 
70 to 74...| 67.5 80.7 60.0 77.6 91.4 59.0 61.5 53.3 61.6 82.5 
75 and over| 140.4 || 150.4 | 119.6 | 160.0 | 170.2 || 182.5 || 188.4 | 104.0 | 138.3 | 188.8 





the family was broken by the death 
of the mother. 

It will be seen that in the unbroken 
families, 68.1 per cent had one or more 
dependent children under age 21, a 
percentage which is not attained in 
any of the various types of broken 
families tabulated. Of the broken 
families, about the same proportion 
included children under 21 whether 
the father or the mother was the de- 

“ Death rates for ages 15 and over standard- 
ized on the basis of the Standard Million of 
England and Wales, 1901. Source for death 
rates other than the standardized: Walter F. 
Willeox, op cit., p. 109. 

"1 “Types of Families in the United States,” 


op cit. in note 1. ” 


whether the head of the family was a 
man ora woman. There is a possibil- 
ity that some of the persons classified 
as “single” may actually have been 
widowed, separated, or divorced. 
The data in Table VI indicate that 
where there has been a separation or 
divorce, there is a strong tendency for 
the children to remain with the 
mother. Only 30.9 per cent of the 
men separated from their wives had 
children under 21 living with them, 
while in the case of wives separated 
from their husbands, the figure was 
60.1 per cent. Among the divorced, 
the corresponding figures were 22.6 per 
cent and 54.9 per cent respectively. 
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In the second panel of Table VI the 
item “one or more children” of the 
first panel is subdivided with the fur- 
ther classification “one, two, three or 
more children.” It is seen that the 
widower with dependent children has, 
on the average, a greater number left 
with him than the widow. Among 
those separated but with children, the 
average number of dependents does 
not appear to be very different for 
males and females. The distribution 
of the number of children among the 
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rural areas than in the city; the oppo- 
site is observed in the case of families 
headed by widows.1?7 Finally, the 
widowed are, for obvious reasons, 
older than the married and therefore 
have fewer dependent children among 
them. 

Compilations based upon informa- 
tion obtained at the death of indus- 
trial policyholders insured in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany show that at each age, with few 
exceptions, those who die married 


TABLE VI—Perr Cent DISTRIBUTION or FAMILIES ACCORDING TO MARITAL STATUS OF HEAD or FAMILY AND 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 21, Unirep Srarzs CENSUS, APRIL 1, 1930 






























































Unbrokreñ Broken Families 
Families with Man Head Families with Woman Head 
Number off AN X ; 
hildren | Families : Married, Married, 
Under age 21 Married, Wife Husband 
Wife Not |Widowed|Divorced| Single Not |Widowed|/Divorced] Single 
Present | Present Present 
All families. .| 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100,0 | 100.0 j 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No children.| 38.9 31.9 69.1 59.9 77.4 88.5 39.9 58.4 45.1 88.4 
One or more 
children...| 61.1 68.1 30.9 40.1 22.6 |' 11.5 60.1 41.6 54.9 11.6 
FET T 
One or more 
ildren...| 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0' | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
One child...) 34.2 33.0 38.8 37.9. 50. 58.1 38.1 42.4 46.6 61.8 
2Qchildren...| 26.5 26.7 25.6 25.7 21.6 26.8 25.4 28.3 21.0 
3 or more 
children.. .| 39.3 40.3 35.6 į 36.4 20.3 35.1 32.2 25.1 17.2 





' “Source: “Types of Families in the United States,” 
, 1935. 
divorced supports the frequent obser- 
vation that they have small families. 
As may be expected, the smallest 
families are found among the “single.” 

Table VI represents merely the ag- 
gregate of the situation in the United 
States. The quantitative compari- 
sons drawn from it would be affected 
if distinction were made by race, by 
urban or rural residence, or by age. 
For example, widowhood, separation, 
and divorce were found to be more 
frequent among the Negroes than 
among the whites.® Families headed 
by widowers are more fréquent in our 


1 “Types of Families in the United States,” 
op cit. 











Release by the Census Bureau, Washington, dated Aug. 


leave more dependent children under 
age 16 than those who die widowed 
(Table VII). The divorced who die 
leave still fewer dependents. This is 
in accordance with what one would 
naturally expect. The differences, 
however, are striking. For example, 
in the important child-rearing age 
group from 35 to 39 years, the average 
divorced white male leaves, at death, 
one child fewer than the average mar- 
ried male who dies; the difference is 
greater in the case of the females. 
The average number of dependent 
children left at the death of the 
widowed is practically halfway be- 
“Ibid. e 
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tween that for the married and that 
for the divorced. 

At ages under 40, the married 
female who dies leaves more depend- 
ent children than the married male; 
after age 40, this is reversed. For 
practically all ages where the figures 
are based on sufficient data, the 
widower leaves more dependent chil- 
dren than the widow. The divorced 
seem to show the same tendency when 
compared by sex. 
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.5 per cent both parents, and for 1.3 
per cent the status of the parent was 
not stated. In the absence of corre- 
sponding data for other countries, 
Lotka developed a method for obtain- 
ing an approximate estimate of the 
number of orphans in the general 
population 2° and found, by its appli- 
cation to the United States census 
population of 1920, that 5.5 per cent 
of the children under 15 would be 
fatherless, 4.4 per cent motherless, and 


TABLE VII-—Averace Numser or Derenpents Unprer Acre 16 Lert ar Deata py Warre 
InpustTRIAL PoricynoLtpErs Wao Leave One or MORE DEPENDENTS, ACCORDING TO Sex, MARITAL 
STATUS, AND Aen, METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company, 1934 











Sex and Marital Status 


Average Number of Dependents Left at Specified Ages of Death 











of Decedent . 
20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 

Male 

Married... 2... nanana 1.26 | 1.65 | 2.17 

Widowed. ..........0208. uate 1.29% | 2.25 

Divorced. ..........-205-. 1.002 | 1.22 | 1.44 
Female 

Married. ...........0008. 1.55 | 1.98 | 2.45 

Widowed. ...........000- 1.715 | 2.00 | 1.98 

Divorced. a...n ecen 1.29% | 2.00 | 1.68 














2 Based on fewer than 10 deaths. 


The problems of widowhood center 
largely on the care of orphaned chil- 
dren. It is only this aspect of the 
matter that we shall here consider in 
further detail. 


ORPHANHOOD 


The census of England and Wales 
taken in 1921 appears to contain the 
only count ever made of the total 
number of orphans in a general popu- 
lation.18 Of the 10.5 million children 
under age 15 then enumerated, 7 per 
cent were recorded as having lost their 
father,” 2.5 per cent their mother, and 

2 “Dependency, Orphanhood and Fertility,” 
Census of England and Wales (1921), London, 
1925, p. 231. 


* This very high figure plainly reflects the 
effects of the World War. e 


.8 per cent with both parents dead. 
By 1930, these estimates of orphan- 
hood had decreased to 4.3 per cent 
fatherless, 2.9 per cent motherless, and 
4 per cent with both parents dead. 
The larger percentages of the earlier 
period reflect not only the higher gen- 
eral level of mortality then prevailing, 
but also the results of the influenza 


=% A. J. Lotka, op. cit. (in note 10), p. 37; see 
also C. H. Wickens, “On the Materials for, and 
the Construction of Tables of Mortality, Issue, 
and Orphanhood,” Census of Australia Taken 
1911, Melbourne, Vol. I, Statistician’s Report, 
Appendix B, pp. 467-480. Lotka’s method is 
applied by P. Luzatto-Fegiz in “The Occupa- 
tional Evaluation of a Generation,” Population, 
Journal of the International Union for the Scien- 
tific Investigation of Population Problems, Lon- 
don, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1935), p. 97. 
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epidemic of 1918-1919, which affected 
particularly the reproductive ages. 
The actual numbers of orphans are 
more imposing than the percentages 
quoted. Of the 33.5 million white 
children under age 16 in the United 


States at the date of the 1930 census, | 


it is estimated that 1,531,000 would be 
fatherless, 1,041,000 motherless, and 
146,000 absolute orphans. Their dis- 
tribution by age is shown in Table 
VIL. 

New Zealand collects information 
annually from death certificates ?? re- 
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multiplying these averages into the 
number of deaths distributed by age, 
during the year, and totaling the 
products of these multiplications. In 
this way it is estimated that during 
1934 about 195,000 white children 
under 16 in the United States lost 
their father by death, and about 113,- 
000 lost their mother. These figures 
are based on the supposition that the 
families left by men or women who 
die are of the same size as the families 
of persons living at the same age. 
This is not quite in accordance with 


TABLE VIII—Esrmarep NUMBER or ORPHANS IN THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
APRIL 1, 1930 . 








Total 
Age Children in 
Population 
Under 16.0.0... 0.00.0 cece ee aee 88,448,712 
Under 5........ 9,927,396 
B29 6 oe him eralecuet sins ovale 10,956,144 
LOA o er aaae ea apa sees 10,546,282 


garding the number and ages of chil- 
dren who become orphaned each year. 
Unfortunately this practice is not fol- 
lowed in the United States. It is only 
by indirect methods, therefore, that we 
can obtain light on the subject. Such 
an indirect method developed by 
Lotka depends upon a computation of 
the average number of surviving chil- 
dren per male or per female respec- 
tively of stated age in the population.?8 
The estimated number of newly 
created orphans is then obtained by 


«The Diminishing Burden of Orphanhood 
a Great Social Benefit,” Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Vol. 
XIV, No. 9, Sept. 1933. 

= See, for example, Report on the Vital Statis- 
ties of the Dominion of New Zealand for the 
Year 1931, Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statis- 
tics Office. 

A.J, Lotka, op. cit. (in note 10), p. 105. 


Orphaned Children in Population 





Father Mother Both 
Total Alone Alone Parents 
Dead Dead Dead 
2,718,000 | 1,531,000 | 1,041,000 | 146,000 
266,000 146,000 113,000 7,000 
790,000 443,000 318,000 29,000 
1,332,000 755,000 494,000 83,000 





what one would naturally expect, and 
in point of fact, “analysis of certain 
New Zealand statistics suggests that 
the families left by men who die are 
somewhat below the averages for liv- 
ing men of the same age.”?# 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that mortality has been materially re- 
duced in past decades. One naturally 
inquires what has been the effect of 
this upon the orphanhood situation. 
Had our population of 1930 been sub- 
ject to the mortality experienced dur- 


% These words are quoted from an advance 
report in the Post Magazine and Insurance 
Monitor (London), April 11, 1936, p. 699, of 
a paper by G. H. Maddex, entitled “Some Ob- 
servations on Family Annuities Considered with 
Reference to National Statistics.” This paper 
was presented on March 30, 1936, before the 
Institute of Actuaries, and at the time of writ- 
ing is not available in print. 

. 
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ing 1901, the estimated number of 
orphaned children under age 16 would 
have been 4,634,000 instead of 2,718,- 
000, the improvement in mortality 
thus preserving the advantages of 
family life to almost two million chil- 
dren (Table IX). 

It is to be noted that the saving in 
the proportion of orphans at each age 
arises from improved mortality at the 
ages of parenthood. Improvement at 
childhood ages alone would have no 
effect upon the proportion of orphaned 
children at each age. It would actu- 
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born to a mother of this age, the 
chances are 59 per thousand that it 
will become a maternal orphan. Fur- 
thermore, with advancing age the 
chances of losing the father increase 
more rapidly than those of losing the 
mother. The graph also shows, in 
another way, the advantages of an 
improved mortality to the problems of 
orphanhood. The decrease in mortal- 
ity during the decade from 1920 to 
1930 has, for each age of the mother 
at the birth of a child, reduced the 
chance of a child’s becoming a ma- 


TABLE IX—Savines IN ORPHANS Unprr 16 YEARS or AGE BY Improvement IN MORTALITY IN 
1930 Over 1901; Unrrep Srares Warre POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1930 











Estimated Number of Orphans in 1980 on 
Basis of Mortality as of 


Condition of Orphanhood 


1901 
Father alone dead...........- 2,438,000 
Mother alone dead............ 1,741,000 
Both parents dead............ 455,000 
Totals enina reena 4,634,000 


ally increase ‘the total number of or- 
phans, if there were no counterbalanc- 
ing influence, such as a diminished 
birth rate which works to reduce the 
number of young children, including 
orphaned children. 

The excessive number of fatherless 
children noted in these estimates of 
orphanhood arises from a situation de- 
scribed in connection with the fre- 
‘quency of widowhood, namely, that 
the male is ordinarily subject to a 
higher mortality than the female of 
the same age, and that, in addition, 
the husband is usually older than the 
wife. Thus it is seen in Figure 4 that 
on the basis of mortality as of 1929- 
1931, the chances that a child born 
to a father age 25 will become a pa- 
ternal orphan before age 16 are 71 
per thousand. In the case of a child 


Saving in Number of 
Orphans by Improve- 
ment in Mortality 





1930 
1,531,000 907,000 
1,041,000 ` 700,000 
146,000 309,000 
2,718,000 1,916,000 


ternal orphan before age 16; in the 
case of the father, the advantage ex- 
tends only to age 40. 

After allowing for variations in age 
distribution between the sexes, it was 
found, on the basis of birth statistics 
for 1930, that the average age of the 
father is usually four or five years 
greater than that of the mother at the 
birth of a child, the difference decreas- 
ing somewhat with advancing order 
at birth. The data presented in Fig- 
ure 5 indicate that for a first child 
just born, with father and-mother of 
average ages 29 and 24 respectively, 
the chances of losing the father before 
attaining age 16 are 85 per thousand; 
the chances of losing the mother are 
57 per thousand. For children of 
higher order at birth, the chances of 
orphanhood increase rapidly. 
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CHANCES OF ORPHANHOOD BY AGE OF PARENT AT BIRTH OF CHILD 





Chances in 1000 
that newly born child will lose 
FATHER 
before age 16 
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AGE OF FATHER AT BIRTH OF CHILD 


1929 -1931 


According to Mortality as of 1920 and as of 1929-1931 in the United States 





Chances in 1000 
that newly born child will lose 
MOTHER 
before age 16 
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FIGURE 4 


In the foregoing computations re- 
lating to orphanhood it was implicitly 
assumed that there is no differential 
mortality between orphaned children 
and those whose parents are living. 
Although there is no satisfactory body 


of data available to permit a rigorous 
comparison of mortality among 
orphans with that among children 
whose parents are alive, it would 
appear from general consideration 
that the latter are more favorably sit- 


CHANCES OF ORPHANHOOD BY ORDER OF BIRTH 
According to Mortality as of 1929-1931 in the United States 
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Å Chances in 1,000 that newly born child will lose a parent before age 16 
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uated in this respect. Statistical in- 
vestigation regarding the inheritance 
of longevity 75 would lead us to expect 
that where one or both parents die 
relatively young, so as to leave young 
orphaned children, the latter them- 
selves may tend to experience a mor- 
tality at least.slightly above average. 
From an investigation 7° into the mor- 
tality of the brothers and ‘sisters of 
a group of insured lives, which took 
into consideration whether the parents 
were living or dead, it may be in- 
ferred that children orphaned of both 
parents have the poorest mortality, 
those with both parents alive have the 
best mortality, and for those with 
one parent dead, the mortality is be- 
tween the worst and the best. Actu- 
ally, it is very probable that the eco- 
nomic and other stresses present in 
the broken family exert an even more 
adverse influence on the mortality of 
orphans than does any hereditary 
weakness that may be present. 

The declining birth rate which is so 
characteristic of modern times results 
in a continually diminishing propor- 
tion of young children in the total 
population. With the diminution of 
all children there takes place, of 
course, at the same time a diminution 
in the number of orphans. The pro- 
portion of orphans at a given age, 
however, is not directly affected 


25 Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, Length 
of Life (400 pp., New York: Ronald Press, 
1936), chapter on “Inheritance of Longevity,” 
p. 138. 

= Edward W. Marshall, “Parental History 
and Longevity,” Transactions of the Actuarial 
Society of America, Vol. 33, Pt. 2, No. 88 
(1932), pp. 396-397. 


Mortimer Spiegelman, 
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by the declining birth rate itself. 

The diminishing number of orphans 
is a matter of certain practical signifi- 
cance. The Departments of Educa- 
tion in making their provisions for 
future needs have to take into account 
the fact that the growth of the young 
population in the past will not in the 
future continue, but at some date will 
actually give place to diminution. 
Much in the same way, those who are 
concerned with providing for orphans 
must take the same situation into ac- 
count. This does not, of course, mean. 
that we can afford to be niggardly in 
our provision for orphans, but it does 
mean that a practical view of the 
situation must be taken. 


CONCLUSION 


The orphanhood problem is immedi- 
ately tied up with the broader problem 
of public health and the reduction of 
preventable mortality. To this ex- 
tent the problem is diminishing . 
through our efforts to prolong life gen- . 
erally. However, there will always 
remain some degree of orphanhood. 
When our preventive measures are ex- 
hausted, we must fall back upon such 
remedies as can be devised to relieve 
the stresses of the broken family. 
Since 1911 we have had a gradual ex- 
pansion of legislation granting allow- 
ances to mothers with dependent 
children, the movement finding ulti- 
mate expression in the Social Security 
Act of 1935. This public recognition 
of the problems of the broken family 
should give an impetus to an analysis 
of the various factors involved. For 
much of this it will be necessary to 
compile data not yet available. 
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The State of the Nation’s Health’ 
By G. St. J. PERROTT 


HE state of the Nation’s health is 

a composite picture, taking its 
broad outlines from three elements— 
the extent of ill health, the degree to 
which sickness terminates in death, 
and the ability of the population to 
maintain a normal rate of growth 
_ through births. In the appraisal of 
the health of the population, an effec- 
tive national system for the registra- 
tion of statistics of morbidity, mor- 
tality, and fertility is therefore of 
fundamental importance. 

The registration areas for births and 
deaths have expanded until they are 
now coextensive with continental 
United States. National records of 
births and deaths are thus relatively 
complete, but morbidity statistics of 
comparable scope do not exist. A 
tentative morbidity registration area 
has been proposed to which thirty 
states were eligible as of 1934.2 Since 
admission to the area is based on ade- 
quacy of reporting of but five of a 
total of some sixty of the common 
causes of illness, it must be recognized 
that the present system of morbidity 
registration is embryonic. The evo- 
lution of a satisfactory plan for the 
compilation of illness records on a na- 
tional scale is a problem of major 

1 From the office of Statistical Investigations 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. Published 
by permission of the Surgeon General. The 
writer wishes to acknowledge the advice and 
assistance of Drs. Selwyn D. Collins and 
Dorothy F. Holland in the preparation of this 
paper. 

’R. C. Williams. “Development of the Pro- 
posed Morbidity Reporting Area,’ Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 46, No. 22 (May 29, 1931), 
pp. 1289~1294; also unpublished data of the 


United States Public Health Service, Division 
of Sanitary Reports and Statistics. 


importance in the contemporary pub- 
lic health movement. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ILLNESS AND 
DeatH COMPARED 


A consideration of the unique char- 
acteristics of illness as distinguished 
from death suggests the difficulties in- 
herent in securing complete morbidity 
records. Death is a definitive and 
conclusive state; illness, on the other 
hand, may be entirely subjective, or 
may attain objectivity of varying de- 
gree according to the nature of its 
symptoms. An attempt may be made 
to define illness on the basis of its re- 
sultant incapacity. However, from 
the standpoint of deviation from nor- 
mality, the ambulant case with func- 
tional heart disorder is of no less im- 
portance than the totally disabled 
pneumonia patient. By and large, 
the circumstances attending death are 
verifiable through the presence of a 
physician; medical care of the sick, on 
the other hand, is more fortuitous. 
The recent survey of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care ® indi- 
cated that about three fourths of the 
recorded illnesses were attended by a 
physician. If the records of such 
cases were completely reported—an 
assumption which medical practice in 
the reporting of communicable disease 
indicates to be untenable—the prob- 
lem of obtaining reliable records of 
unattended cases from lay informants 


3I. S. Falk, M. S. Klem, and N. Sinai. The 
Incidence of Illness and the Receipt and Costs 
of Medical Care among Representative Families, 
Publications of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, No. 26 (Chicago, 1933), 
pp. 1-327. 
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of widely varying competence must 
still be met. Finally, morbidity rec- 
ords derive their legal basis solely 
from considerations arising within the 
field of public health, chiefly in con- 
nection with the control of epidemics. 
Apart from the public health aspects 
of the problem, birth and death regis- 
tration is promoted by certain extra- 
neous legal considerations. The legal 
requirement of the death certificate 
for burial, and the varied uses of proof 
of age and identity in the birth cer- 
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summaries of the prevalence of the 
notifiable diseases represent the only 
centralized, official compilation of 
morbidity statistics for the country as 
a whole or for units thereof. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that varia- 
tion in local sanitary codes and in sys- 
tems and completeness of reporting, 
and the voluntary basis on which 
the Public Health Service functions, 
greatly limit the usefulness of statis- 
tics from this source. Their most seri- 
ous defect lies in their incompleteness, 





























TABLE I 
Annual Case Rate per 1,000 Population 
Disease Survey of 130 Repre- | Case Rate, 48 States, 
48 States reporting | sentative Localities | as Per Cent of Case 
to the U. S. Public 1928-19381 > Rate, Sickness Survey 
Health Service 1930°| (Adjusted for Age) 
Measles..............000- 16.90 20.1 
Scarlet fever............5. 4,47 31.6 
Whooping cough...... 12.87 10.5 












a U. S. Public Health Service, “Summary of Certain Notifiable Diseases in the United States, 
1930,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 47, No. 10 (March 4, 1932), pp. 560-564. 

bS, D. Collins, “Age Incidence of Specific Causes of Illness based on Records for 9,000 Families in 
18 States Visited Periodically for 12 Months, 1928-1931,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, No, 41 
(Oct. 11, 1935), pp. 1405-1427. Reprint No. 1710. See also Note 5. 


tificate, have no counterpart in the 
case of morbidity records. 


AVAILABLE ILLNESS RECORDS 


We find, therefore, that such sys- 
tematic illness records as are available 
relate chiefly to the “epidemic” dis- 
eases, reporting of which is given a 
legal basis in the sanitary codes of cer- 
tain local health jurisdictions. The 
United States Public Health Service is 
empowered by Congress to collect rec- 
ords of these diseases as reported to 
local health officials; its periodic 


1B. C. Hampton, “Collection of Morbidity 
Data and Other Sanitary Information by the 
United States Public Health Service,” Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 38, No. 48 (Nov. 30, 1923), 
pp. 2817-2830. Reprint No. 884. 


which is emphasized in Table I5 

Case rates based on reports to the 
Public Health Service showed a de- 
ficiency of 70 per cent for scarlet fever 
and 80 to 90 per cent for measles and 
whooping cough, compared with the 
rates observed in the surveyed popu- 
lation. 

Since admission to the proposed 
morbidity registration area is based on 
a standard derived from average prac- 
tice of such demonstrated inadequacy, 
the case rates of states meeting the 


5 Results of a special tabulation of the illness 
records of 9,000 white families observed for 12 
consecutive months in 130 localities in 18 states, 
1928~1931. Data of the survey of the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care made available 
to the U. S. Public Health Service. 
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standard are only a partial measure 
of the actual incidence of these dis- 
eases. ‘ 
In the absence of comprehensive na- 
tional morbidity statistics, the records 
of sickness surveys and of sick benefit 
associations ê form the basis of our 
knowledge of morbidity. It is a point 
of some interest to note that the first 
sickness survey in the United States 
was ‘made in connection with the cen- 
sus of 1880,’ as a result of the percep- 
tion of John Shaw Billings of the fun- 
damental value of morbidity statistics 
in judging the health of the people? 
The project was abandoned in subse- 
quent censuses, however, and the first 
contemporary sickness survey was 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1915.9 Then fol- 
lowed a series of surveys conducted by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, including Sydenstricker’s pioneer 
study of sickness in South Carolina 
mill villages,’ the notable Hagerstown 


°D. K. Brundage, “Sickness Among Indus- 
trial Employees. Frequency of Disability 
Among 163,000 Persons in Industry in 1928, 
and a Summary of the Morbidity Experience 
from 1920 to 1928,” Public Health Reports, 
Vol. 45, No. 3 (Jan. 17, 1980), pp. 107-116. 
Reprint No. 1347. See also later publications 
of the author in Public Health Reports, 1930 
to date. 

1J. S. Billings, Report on the Mortality and 
Vital Statistics of the United States as Returned 
at the Tenth Census (June 1, 1880), Vol. XII, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1885. 

8 American Public Health Association, Public 
Health Reports and Papers presented at the 
Meetings of the Association in 1877-1878 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Co., 1880), 
Vol. IV, p. 374. ` 

°L. K. Frankel and L. I. Dublin, A Summary 
of Seven Community Sickness Surveys Made 
Among Policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1915-1917 (Compiled by 
Margaret L. Stecker. Publication of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, Sept. 1919), 
pp. 8-28. References to individual surveys are 
included in this summary. 

© Edgar Sydenstricker, G. A. Wheeler, et al., 
“Disabling Sickness Among the Population of 
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survey, and more recently, the 
“Health and Depression” study.” 

The most extensive American mor- 
bidity statistics now available are 
those obtained in the survey of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, the results of which have been 
analyzed in reports by the Commit- 
tee 18 and the United States Public 
Health Service. A larger and more 
representative population is included 
in the Health Survey of 850,000 fam- 
ilies being conducted currently by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and its forthcoming results will pro- 
vide for the first time a morbidity 
experience on whicli generalizations 
may be based concerning sickness in 
the general population. 

A coéperative arrangement with the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care has made available to the United 
States Public Health Service the ill- 
ness records of some nine thousand 
families canvassed for twelve consecu- 
tive months in the period 1928 to 1931. 
The characteristics of the morbidity 
rate as set forth in the subsequent dis- 
cussion are based largely on the ex- 
perience of this sample of the popu- 
lation. 

On the basis of the evidence of mor- 
tality statistics, it may be anticipated 
that the morbidity rate will be deter- 








Seven Cotton-Mill Villages of South Carolina 
in Relation to Family Income,” Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 33, No. 47 (Nov. 22, 1918), 
pp. 2038-2051. Reprint No. 492. 

“Edgar Sydenstricker, “Hagerstown Mor- 
bidity Studies. A Study of Illness in a Typical 
Population Group.” Reprints Nos. 1113, 1116, 
1134, 1163, 1167, 1172, 1225, 1227, 1229, 1294, 
1303, and 1312 from the Public Health Reports, 
1926-1929. 

2 G. St. J. Perrott and S. D. Collins, “Rela- 
tion of Sickness to Income and Income Change 
in 10 Surveyed Communities.” Health and 
Depression Studies No. 1. Public Health Re- 
ports, Vol. 50, No. 18 (May 3, 1935), pp. 595- 
622. Reprint No. 1684. 
~ BI, S. Kalk, et al., op. cit. 


, limitations of the 
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mined by the demographic charac- 
teristics of the population observed. 
While the importance of studying the 
illness rate for groups of varying color, 
race, nativity, age, and sex composi- 
tion is recognized, the scope of our 
observations is necessarily restricted 
to age and sex variation, due to the 
data available. 
The number of illness records relating 
to various nativity groups obtained in 
recent sickness surveys is too small 
to permit significant comparisons, and 


, 
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including injury resulting from acci- 
dent, as well as sickness. The total 
illnesses recorded include diseases and 
conditions causing no incapacity, as 
well as disabling illnesses. 

On the basis of the most recent and 
extensive illness records, it is estimated 
that on a given average day, approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the population 
is suffering from illness, 2 per cent js 
disabled by illness, 1 per cent is con- 
fined in bed, and .25 per cent is hos- 
pitalized. In terms of a community 


TABLE II 








Cases per Person 


Days of Illness per 











Type of Case per Year Person per Year 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

All illnesses ........0.0.00c0ceceeeees .85 100 28.6 100 ` 
Nondisabling................02.200 00 88 39 21.1 74 
Disabling. oie ceed cece ever raire isei 52 61 7.5 26 
Not in bed... 0.22... cc ce nide ee ee ee .09 11 4.2 15 
Tn bedeo mere an aa a aa a .43 50 3.3 11 
Not in hospital................0.. .87 43 2.4 8 
In hospital... .........0...20000 00s .06 7 0.9 3 





no representative records are avail- 
able for Negroes. 


AVERAGE PREVALENCE AND INCIDENCE 
or ILLNESS 


The method of the sickness survey 
involves .a house-to-house canvass 
usually made at periodic intervals to 
obtain records of illness occurring over 
a relatively long period of time. From 
such records of illness there may be 
derived an annual illness rate, a meas- 
ure of the frequency or incidence of 
illness during a year. This rate is to 
be distinguished from the rate of ill- 
ness prevalent at a given moment of 
time. The state of illness is defined 
with reference to duration as “any con- 
dition, symptom or disorder which 
persists for one or more days,” 14 thus 


“S. D. Collins, “Causes of Iliness in 9,000 
Families Based on Nation-wide Periodic Can- 





of 100,000 population, on a given day, 
approximately 8,000 persons are ill, 
2,000 of whom are disabled by illness; 
half of this disabled group, or 1,000 
persons, are confined in bed, and 250 
are in hospitals. 

During a year, in the community of 
100,000 population, approximately 47,- 
000 persons experience no illness, while 
53,000 persons have an average of 1.6 
illnesses per person. There is, on the 
average, approximately one illness © 
and one month of illness during a year 
for every person in the population. 
The relative severity of the illnesses 





vasses, 1928-1931,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 
48, No. 12 (March 24, 1933), pp. 283-308. 
Reprint No. 1563. 

18 While half of these illnesses are classified 
as respiratory, the figure would be much larger 
if all the minor colds were reported completely 
in the usual sickness survey. These alone may 
average as high as three per person per year. 
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classified in terms of incidence and 
total days of illness may be expressed 
as shown in Table IT.1¢ 

Before considering the relative im- 
portance of various diseases as causes 
of illness, we may observe the varia- 
tion in the total illness rate for all 
causes according to age and sex. Sta- 
tistics indicate that the highest illness 
rates occur among persons under 10 
and over 65 years of age. 

The rates decline sharply from a 
maximum in infancy to a minimum in 
the adolescent period. Beginning at 
age 20, the rates for both sexes increase 
moderately through the young adult 
years, decreasing again: gradually be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45. With 
middle age a gradual upward trend is 
resumed, reaching a second maximum 
in the ages over 65 years. The illness 
rate for females shows an excess over 
the rate for males in every age group 
from 15 years upward, the sex differ- 
ential of the rate being particularly 
marked in the ages 20 to 34. 


VARIATION IN ILLNESS RATES 
BY CAUSE 


The relative importance of various 
diseases as causes of illness may be 
considered on the basis of broad 
groups of diseases related from the 
standpoint of etiology, anatomical lo- 
cation, or nature of the disease process. 
Thus, diphtheria, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and other in- 
fectious diseases of childhood and 
adult life may be grouped under the 
communicable diseases, and injuries 
resulting from accidents and other ex- 
ternal causes, in a second homogeneous 


© S, D. Collins, op. cit.; see also note 5. 

7S. D. Collins, “A General View of the 
Causes of Illness and Death at Specified Ages 
Based on Records for 9,000 Families in 18 States 
Visited Periodically for 12 Months, 1928-1931,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, No. 8 (Feb. 22, 
1935), pp. 237-255. Reprint No. 16738. See 
also note 5. 
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group. The diseases localized in the 
respiratory, digestive, nervous, and 
reproductive systems may be classified 
under these broad headings. Certain 
diseases occurring with greatest fre- 
quency among adults in the older age 
periods—cancer, diabetes, cerebral 
hemorrhage, diseases of the kidney and 
bladder, and of the heart, arteries, 
and veins—constitute a group com- 
monly designated as the “degenerative 
diseases.” 18 


ANNUAL CASE RATE PER 1,000 
20. 40 60 80 100 120 140 


ND FEMALE GENITA! 
FEMALES" s 


Ficure 1. Annual incidence of illness (dis- 
abling and nondisabling) from broad disease 
groups among canvassed white families in 18 
states during 12 consecutive months, 1928- 
1931. (Rates adjusted to the age distribu- 
tion of white persons in the registration 
states.) 


The predominance of respiratory 
diseases as causes of illness is shown 
in a striking manner in Figure 1.7% 
The minor respiratory diseases—influ- 
enza, bronchitis, tonsillitis, colds, and 


%In the classification of illness by cause, 
based in general on the International List of 
Causes of Death, 1929 revision, certain major 
departures were made as follows: Influenza and 
respiratory tuberculosis are included under res- 
piratory diseases; cerebral hemorrhage and its 
subtitles are included with degenerative 
diseases; neuralgia, neuritis, and related con- 
ditions are included with acute rheumatic 
fever, chronic rheumatism, and gout, under 
rheumatism; and non-venereal diseases of the 
male genital organs are grouped with all other 
causes. 


* See note 5. 
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sore throat—constitute the most fre- 
quent specific causes of illness, to- 
gether representing a rate of 294 per 
thousand persons, compared with a 
rate of 328 per thousand for all respira- 


o 20 40 60 


RESPIRATORY 
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AGE InciwEnce ror Broan Disease 
GROUPS 


When illness rates for these broad 
disease groups are plotted according 


20 40 60 


COMMUNICABLE 


DEGENERATIVE 


PUERPERAL AND 
FEMALE GENITAL 
(PER 1,000 FEMALES) 
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Figure 2. Incidence of illness (disabling and nondisabling) at specific ages for broad disease 
groups—illness among canvassed white families in 18 states during 12 consecutive months, 


1928-1931. 


(Scales are so made that the adjusted rate for all ages represents an interval on 


the vertical scale corresponding to 20 years on the horizontal scale.) 


tory diseases. Next in order of im- 
portance are the digestive diseases, 
accidents, and the communicable dis- 
eases, with rates varying roughly from 
70 to 90 perthousand. The degenera- 
tive diseases show a relatively low in- 
cidence, although the diseases of this 
group are among the leading causes of 
death. 


to their incidence in specific age pe- 
riods (Figure 2),2° we observe that 
illnesses from the respiratory, com- 
municable, and digestive diseases, and 
accidents, show a maximum incidence 
in childhood. The nervous and de- 
generative diseases and rheumatism 
occur most frequently after 45 years 
See note 5. 
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of age, that is, m middle and old age. 
The young adult years are character- 
ized by relatively low illness rates for 
all of the major disease groups except 
the respiratory, with the added excep- 
tion of illness associated with child- 
birth among women, which shows a 
pronounced peak at the middle of the 
young adult period. 

The individual curves show certain 
characteristic differences. Respira- 
tory diseases represent the leading 
cause of illness in each age period, the 
rate never falling below 250 per thou- 
sand (15 to 19 years), and fluctuating 
about a rate of 300 in each age period 
from 25 years upward. The digestive 
diseases, declining from a maxi- 
mum in early childhood, are second 
in importance to the respiratory 
group in all age periods between 20 
and 65 years, being exceeded, how- 
ever, among persons 65 years and 
over by the degenerative diseases. 
Injuries from accidents, which show 
their highest rate among school 
children, are also relatively frequent 
in all age periods. The communica- 
ble diseases, most frequent among 
children under 10, decline sharply in 
late childhood and adolescence, and 
represent a minor cause of illness 
among adults. 

The age curve of illness from all 
causes thus derives its contour from 
these facts: The most frequent causes 
of illness show their highest incidence 
in infancy and early childhood, result- 
ing in a maximum illness rate in these 
age periods. A second and lower 
maximum occurs after age 45, when 
the disease groups next in order of 
frequency as causes of illness show 
their highest incidence. Between 
these extremes are the intermediate 
rates of the young adult period, when 
illness rates are declining from a maxi- 
mum in childhood or rising to a maxi- 
mum in old age. 
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Sex Incmence ror Broap DISEASE 
GROUPS 


An excess incidence of illness for 
females is shown for all of the major 
disease groups except the communica- 
ble diseases and accidents. The fre- 
quency of injuries due to accidents is 
definitely higher among males, and 
may be explained by their greater ex- 
posure to industrial hazards. Among 
women, illnesses associated with child- 
birth and diseases of the female genital 
organs are of greater relative impor- 
tance than accidental injuries. The 
illness rate for both sexes for the com- 
municable diseases is substantially the 
same. 


DURATION or ILLNESS 


The total duration of an illness in- 
cludes the interval between the first 
observation of symptoms and final re- 
covery. Certain diseases may run 
their course without limiting the pa- 
tient’s normal activities. Other types 
of disease result in a period of disabil- 
ity, the duration of which may coin- 
cide with the total duration of the ill- 
ness, but which more frequently is 
preceded or followed by a period in 
which the illness is not incapacitating. 
The duration of illness varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the disease present 
and the age and sex of persons suffer- 
ing from illness. The effect of the age 
and sex factors may be considered first. 

The duration of disabling illness by 
age is shown in Figure 3,?? the average 
period of disability during a year being 
expressed in terms both of persons ex- 
posed and of cases of disabling illness, 
for specified age groups. Since the 
figures for days of disability per person 
represent the resultant of the product 
of disabling illnesses per person and 
days of disability per case, the curve 


2 See note 5. 
= Ibid., 
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for incidence of disabling illness is in- 


cluded for comparison. 
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The average amount of disability 
per case among males exceeds that for 


Considering first the manner in females, the average disabling male 


which the average amount of disability 


CASES PER PERSON 


ANNUAL CASE RATE PER PERSON-DISABLING CASES = * 
ANNUAL AVERAGE DAYS Of DISABILITY PER PERSON 
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Fievre 3. Annual incidence and duration of disabling illness at specific ages among canvassed 
white families in 18 states during 12 consecutive months, 1928-1931. 


per case of disabling illness varies with 
age, we note the relatively long dura- 
tion, 14 days per year, for the average 
case among children under 5. Fol- 
lowing the decline during the periods 
of late childhood and adolescence, a 
definite rise is again observed in the 
age group 20 to 24. Between the ages 
of 25 and 44 the increase in the average 
amount of disability is gradual but 
small in degree. With the onset of 
middle age, the increments between 
successive age periods are large, rising 
from 17 days in the age period 45 to 
54 to 22 days in the next decade, and 
reaching a maxinium of 34 days among 
persons over 65 years. On the other 
hand, the average amount of disability 
per person of specified ages, which re- 
flects the frequency with which dis- 
abling illness occurs, shows certain 
characteristic differences which are 
especially notable in the adult period. 
After a rise in the age period 25 to 34, 
a slight decrease is observed in the 
average days of disability per person 
in the two succeeding decades, reflect- 
ing the decline in the incidence of dis- 
abling illness at these ages. 


pared with 14 days for the female 
case?’ The margin in favor of fe- 
males is apparent in all age periods 
from 25 years upward, becoming espe- 
cially marked in the ages 55 and over. 
In the adult period, the single age 
group in which the average amount of 
disability per female case exceeds that 
of males is the period 20 to 24 years, 
when conditions associated with child- 
birth first assume importance as a 
major cause of illness among women. 

The sex differential is reversed, how- 
ever, when the average amount of dis- 
ability per male and female person is 
compared. The average male person 
is disabled approximately 7 days per 
year and the average female 8 days, 
reflecting the greater frequency of dis- 
abling illness among females. 

In answer to the question: What are 
the most frequent causes of illness?— 
we have presented data showing the 
relative incidence of illnesses classified 
by cause. A further question now 
arises: What are the leading causes of 
illness from the standpoint of severity 
expressed in terms of total duration, 

8 See note 6. 
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time lost through disabling illness, and 
days of confinement in bed? The 
basic data with reference to which we 
may attempt to answer this question 
are presented in Table IM. 
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per case of illness is further emphasized 
by a comparison of their disabling and 
total duration, shown in the last col- 
umn of the table. While the actual 
period of disability per case of illness 


TABLE 11J—Doratron or ILLNESS IN Canvassep Warre Famiues iv 18 Srares Dorme 12 
Consecutive Montas, 1928-1931 (Soe or Primary Causes ONLY) 























Annual Days for Specified Type Disabling 

of Duration Days per 

Case as 

Disease Grow sahi Percentage 
P Total Disabling Bed of Tota 
Per Per Per Per Per | ` Per cy 
Case | Person] Case | Person} Case | Person 
All causes... n.n nauuna ES 33.7 | 28.6 8.9 7.5 3.9 3.3 26.3 
Respiratory—Total.............. 16.3 | 5.8 7.1 2.5 3.4 1.2 43.4 
Minor respiratory............. 10.1 | 3.0 4.6 | 1.4 2.6 8 45.8 
Other respiratory.............. 51.9 | 2.8 | 20.4 | 11 T 4 89.3 
Communicable.................- 23.6 2.2 13.4 1.3 4.4 „4 57.0 
Degenerative..............20000 144.7 | 4.5 23.0 7 | 11.2 38 15.9 
Rheumatism... ...........020005 80.2 1.7 10.7 2 5.2 A 13.3 
Major nervous................5. 112.4 1.4 23.4 .3 7.1 a 20.8 
Ears and mastoid process......... 26.5 6 6.4 1 2.4 a 24.2 
Digestive—Total................ 34.5 | 3.0 7.5 6 3.6 3 21.7 
Minor digestive............... 18.4 | LI 3.8 2 1.7 .1 20.8 
Other digestive. .... a...n n000 71.5 1.9 15.7 4 7.8 2 21.9 
Skin and cellular tissue........... 41.4 1.4 3.5 Al 8 s 8.5 
Accidents and other external causes| 18.0 1.3 7.7 6 2.8 2 43.0 
All other causes............-2565 65.9 | 5.7 6.1 5 3.0 8 9.3 
Puerperal and female genital (per 

female). ......... ccc cee ecees 46.9 3.7 13.7 1.1 8.8 7 29.2 


a Less than 0.1. 


From the standpoint of the severity 
of the average case, the chronic dis- 
eases are seen to be of major impor- 
tance. The average total duration, 
the average amount of disability, and 
the bed days per case for this group, 
represented by the degenerative dis- 
eases, rheumatism, and nervous condi- 
tions, are of a definitely higher order 
of magnitude than those for the typi- 
cally acute illnesses caused by the 
minor respiratory and communicable 
diseases. The importance of the 
chronic diseases in terms of severity 

*4 See note 5. 





for this group of diseases is high, it is 
greatly exceeded by the period during 
which the illness, although nondis- 
abling, shows a persistence of patho- 
logical symptoms. 

Because of their high incidence, the 
respiratory and communicable dis- 
eases together cause approximately 
one half of the annual amount of dis- 
ability experienced by the average per- 
son from illness of all causes. The 
degenerative diseases, the digestive 
diseases, and accidents are next in 
order of importance on this basis. 

A study of the relative severity of 
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the various disease groups in terms of 
duration thus introduces a new basis 
for their evaluation. From the stand- 
point of frequency and total days of 
illness per person, the minor respira- 
tory diseases represent the leading 
cause of illness; in terms of duration 
per case of illness, this group becomes 
literally “minor” in importance. On 
the other hand, illness due to chronic 
disease, although relatively low in in- 
cidence, becomes of major importance 
when the severity of the average case 
is considered. 


ANNUAL AND SEASONAL TREND 


In the absence of complete illness 
records for a long period of years, sig- 
nificant observation of the trend of 
morbidity is not possible. Periodic 
annual peaks are observed in the illness 
rate from all causes, due largely to 
epidemics of influenza, but the avail- 
able data do not permit any conclu- 
sions as to either an upward or a down- 
ward long-time trend in the general 
illness rate. 

The seasonal fluctuation of illness is 
due chiefly to the effect of the respira- 
tory diseases, which occur between 
four and five times as frequently in 
the winter months as in the summer. 
The seasonal variation in the incidence 
of the nonrespiratory diseases is not 
marked, but a slight excess is observed 
during the winter months. 


Iutness anp Economic Status 


The development of the science of 
public health has demonstrated the 
importance of environmental factors 
in the control of disease. The results 
of the application of modern public 
health methods, together with ad- 
vances in education, indicate that the 
regional incidence of malaria, hook- 
worm, and pellagra is associated. with 
environmental rather than climatic 

5 D., K. Brundage, op. cit. (in note ®). 
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conditions. While the scope of this 
paper does not permit a consideration 
of the degree to which such specific 
factors as sanitation, density of popu- 
lation, housing! and diet are asso- 
ciated with ill health, the relation be- 
tween certain of these factors and 
economic status makes possible an 
indirect measurement of their effect on 
the illness rate. 


DISABLING ILLNESS RATE PER 1,000 FOR 3-MONTH SURVEY PERIOD 
40 60 80 100 120 _ 140 100 180, 


COMFORTABLE ~ 1929 
MODERATE ~ 1932 


PEM MODERATE -1929 
POOR “1932 


tat ` 
RẸOMTORTASLE -1929 
QOR = 1932 m 


Pf POOR -1929, 
1932 
PERSONS WITH UNCHANGEO INCOME - 1929, 1932 


Ficure 4. Disabling illness in the early spring 
of 1933 in 7,436 white wage-earning families 
in 8 large cities classified according to 
change in per capita income, 1929-1932. 
See note 28. 


The relation between illness and 
economic status was made the major 
subject of study in the Health and 
Depression Survey °?” made under the 
writer’s direction in 1933. In addition 
to records of illness, data on income 
were obtained for the period 1929 to 
1932. The results showed a disabling 
illness rate for the three-month survey 


2 For a discussion of this problem and perti- 
nent data see R. H. Britten, “The Relation Be- 
tween Housing and Health,” Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 49, No. 44 (Nov. 2, 1934), 
pp. 1301-1313, Reprint No. 1656; also Edgar 
Sydenstricker, “The Incidence of Influenza 
Among Persons of Different Economic Status 
During the Epidemic of 1918,” Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 46, No. 4 (Jan. 23, 1931), pp. 154— 
170, Reprint No. 1444. 

a G. St. J. Perrott and 8. D. Collins, op. cit. 
(in note 12). 
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period of 155 per thousand in the 
“poor” group, while the correspond- 
ing rate for the highest income class 
was 119 per thousand. A more 
striking relation, shown in Figure 4, 
was observed when illness was cor- 
related with income change; the dis- 
abling illness rate of the group 
changing in status from “comfortable” 
to “poor” was 45 per cent higher than 
that of the group which remained at a 
comfortable level in 1929 and 1932, 
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The findings of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, on the other 
hand, indicated that illness occurred 
with much the same frequency among 
rich and poor.2° However, a special 
study of the Committee’s data relating 
to approximately 6,500 wage earners, 
summarized in Table IV, points to a 
different conclusion when the criterion 
adopted is severity of illness.5+ 

While the annual number of dis- 
abling cases per person shows no sig- 


TABLE IV 











Annual Rate 





Annual Family Income 


Disabling Cases 
per Person * 


Days of Disability 








Under $1,200 ........ 0.0.0... 08s 0.36 
$1,200-$1,999... 00.0.0. cece ee eee 0.37 
$2,000-$2,999.. 00... ce eee ee eee 0.36 
$3,000 and over.............0005 0.34 


Per Person Per Disabling Case 
8.9 24,7 
5.7 15.4 
5.0 13.9 
3.8 11.2 


~ a Wage earners, ages 15-64, both sexes, exclusive of farmers and farm laborers, professional persons, 


proprietors, managers, and officials. 


and exceeded even the high rate of the 
“chronic poor.” The findings indi- 
cated that the depression had brought 
about a concentration of sickly persons 
among the unemployed, in particular 
among those on relief rolls. A similar 
conclusion resulted from a survey 2° 
made in Dayton, Ohio, in July 1934, 
in which it was found that 21 per cent 
of persons on relief reported a serious 
disability, compared with 8 per cent 
in the nonrelief population. 


* Ranges of annual per capita income are as 
follows: Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse—comfortable, 
over $425; moderate, $150-$424; poor, under 
$150; Brooklyn and New York City—comforta- 
ble, over $500; moderate, $250-$499; poor, un- 
der $250. 

2 G. St. J. Perrott and H. C. Griffin, “An In- 
ventory of the Serious Disabilities of the Urban 
Relief Population,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (July 1936), 
pp. 213-241. 


nificant variation with income, the 
total days of disability per person and 
per case of disabling illness in the low- 
est income group is over twice that in 
the highest. In the lowest income 
group, 50 per cent of the disabling 
cases were of 8 days’ duration or less, 
30 per cent were between 9 and 24 
days, and 20 per cent were 25 days or 
more; the corresponding values for the 
highest income group were 63, 26, and 
11 per cent respectively. 

The type of chart shown iw Figure 5 
was developed by the writer to permit 
a rapid estimate of the total days of 
disabling illness experienced by a 
group of persons during specified pe- 
riods after the date of onset of illness.3? 

2I, S. Falk, et al., op. cit. (in note 8). 

“t Data from a paper in the course of prepara- 
tion by the writer, based on illness records of 
wage earners in 9,000 white families. See note 5. 
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The figures plotted are for male wage 
earners in selected occupations, with 
annual family income under $2,000. 
The data are plotted cumulatively, 
that is, each point takes account of all 
cases occurring during the year, 














ANNUAL DAYS OF DISABILITY PER PEASON 

















as to 20 304050 too 
DAYS FROM ONSET OF DISABILITY 


200 365 


Ficure 5. Annual per capita days of disability 
included between the date of onset of dis- 
ability and specified intervals after onset, 
among surveyed male wage earners, ages 
15-64 years, in clerical, skilled, and unskilled 
occupations, with annual family income 
under $2,000. See note 31. 


whether of longer or shorter duration 
than the specified interval under con- 
sideration. Thus, if only the first 91 
days or 13 weeks of illness are con- 
sidered, the annual days of disability 
per male wage earner are found to be 
approximately 5 days. If the dura- 
tion of disability be measured from a 
later period, for example, 7 days after 
onset, the annual per capita days 
of disability are reduced by this ex- 
clusion from 5 days to slightly over 
8 days. 

In a similar manner, the annual per 
capita days of disability may be de- 
termined from onset or any period 
thereafter through varying periods 
after onset. The “waiting period” re- 
quired for eligibility to sick benefits 
among industrial sick benefit associa- 
tions reporting to the United States 
Public Health Service is usually 7 
days. The “benefit period” during 
which sick benefits are paid varies, 
13, 26, and 52 weeks having been 
adopted by various sick benefit asso- 
ciations. 
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ILLNESS AND OCCUPATION 


The type of occupation and the 
nature of the working environment 
are important factors in determining 
the health of the worker. Among the 
numerous hazards of occupation may 
þe noted abnormalities of temperature 
and humidity, dust, infections, poi- 
sons, and unsafe conditions or prac- 
tices associated with the operation of 
machinery.33 The effect of these 
hazards may appear in an increased 
incidence of diséases incident in both 
the industrial and the non-industrial 
population, among which tubercu- 
losis 34 and other respiratory diseases 35 
may be noted. The more specific 
hazards encountered solely in the 
working environment give rise to cer- 
tain diseases designated as occupa- 
tional, including such diseases as wool 
sorters’ anthrax, the skin cancer of 
cotton mule spinners, lead poisoning 
among workers in storage battery 
plants and potteries, the various 
miners’ maladies, and the pneumo- 
conioses of workers exposed to a dusty 
atmosphere. The predisposition of 
the pneumoconioses to the develop- 
ment of respiratory tuberculosis,®* and 
the large number of industries in which 
the dust hazard exists, make this group 
of major importance among the occu- 
pational diseases. 

3 For a complete list of occupational hazards 
and occupations affected thereby, see L. I. 
Dublin and R. J. Vane, “Occupation Hazards 
and Diagnostic Signs,” U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin 582 (Sept. 1933), pp. 1-52. 

% A. E. Russell, R. H. Britten, et al., “The 
Health of Workers in Dusty Trades.” II. Ex- 
posure to Siliceous Dust (Granite Industry), 
Public Health Bulletin 187 (July 1929), 
pp. 1-206. 

2 D. K. Brundage, A. E. Russell, et al., “Fre- 
quency of Pneumonia Among Iron and Steel 
Workers,” Public Health Bulletin 202 (Nov. 
1932), pp. 1-51. 

SR. R. Sayers, et al, “Anthraco-Silicosis 


Among Hard Coal Miners,” Publice Health Bul- 
letin 221 (Dec. 1935), pp. 1-114. 
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PHYSICAL [IMPAIRMENTS 


Records of diseases and conditions 
sufficiently advanced to be designated 
as causes of illness exclude by defini- 
tion latent pathological conditions and 
physical defects causing no serious im- 
pairment of function. Since condi- 
tions of this type are indicative of sub- 
normal health and efficiency, and are 
frequently the precursors of serious 
illness, it is important to consider their 
prevalence briefly. 

Among school children, the common 
sites of defects of this type are the 
teeth, the eyes, and the naso-pharynx. 
In a group of approximately 37,000 
white school children examined by 
physicians of the United States Public 
Health Service,??7 over one third were 
found to have extensive dental decay 
involving three or more teeth. De- 
fective vision was observed in almost 
one third of these children. Defects 
and diseases of the tonsils were present 
in 31 per cent, and mouth breathing 
or adenoids, or both conditions, in 12 
per cent. 

A high prevalence of defects of teeth 
and vision is observed among adults, 
but the relative importance of these 
conditions is diminished by the in- 
creasing prevalence of defects of the 
heart and blood vessels, the kidneys, 

7S. D. Collins, “The Health of the School 
Child. A study of Sickness, Physical Defects 


and Mortality,” Publie Health Bulletin 200 
(Aug. 1981), pp. 1-159. 
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and the nervous system, reflecting the 
degenerative changes in these organs 
occurring with advancing age. In a 
group of over 100,000 male and female 
insurance policyholders examined in 
connection with the health service of 
the Life Extension Institute,” high 
blood pressure was observed in 7.9 per 
cent, organic valvular heart lesions in 
3.4 per cent, enlargement of the heart 
in 2.4 per cent, albuminuria in 2.1 per 
cent, and nervousness in 9.3 per cent. 
Overweight sufficient to cause rejec- 
tion for standard life insurance was 
found in 2.7 per cent of a total of 60,000 
applicants examined by physicians for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany,’ and 1.3 per cent of the appli- 
cants were rejected because of the 
presence of heart disease. 


3 The figures quoted are from R. H. Britten, 
“Important Causes of Sickness and Death,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 51, No. 29 (July 
17, 1936), pp. 947-969. See also the original 
studies: E. Sydenstricker and R. H. Britten, 
“The Physical Impairments of Adult Life. 
General results of a statistical study of medical 
examinations by the Life Extension Institute 
of 100,924 white male life insurance policyhold- 
ers since 1921,” American Journal of Hygiene, 
Vol. IT (Jan. 1930) , pp. 73-94; ibid., pp. 95-135; 
and Rollo H. Britten, “Sex Differences in the 
Physical Impairments of Adult Life. A Com- 
parison of Rates Among Men and Women, 
Based on 112,618 Medical Examinations by 
the Life Extension Institute,’ American Jour- 
nal of Hygiene, Vol. 18 (May 1981), pp. 
741—770. 

*® Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Medical Impairments and Mortality (New 
York, 1933), pp. 1-11. 


G. St. J. Perrott, principal statistician of the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., is director of the National Health Survey now 
being conducted by the Service. He was formerly 
in charge of the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, a center of re- 
search in the promotion of industrial health and 
safety. His recent writings include numerous 
papers on sickness as related to income and income 
change during the depression. 


Institutional Population in the United States 


By Horatio M. Pottock and BENJAMIN MALZBERG 


NSTITUTIONAL populations, in 

the present social order, are highly 
differentiated in type. In Colonial 
days, however, there were no institu- 
tions of any kind for those who were 
unable to care for themselves. The 
poor and the dependent sick had to 
appeal to the bounty and good will of 
their neighbors. When these failed 
the church frequently assumed the 
burden. 


TYPES or INSTITUTIONS 


Gradually, as government evolved, 
two main types of institutions came 
into existence—the almshouse and 
the prison. Local authorities first 
boarded: out paupers among farmers. 
With the growth of population this 
system became inadequate. Counties 
and municipalities then bought farm 
lands on which they erected so-called 
poorhouses or almshouses. Into these 
institutions there flowed a mixed 
population, consisting of dependent 
aged, indigent sick, insane, feeble- 
minded, inebriates, children, and oth- 
ers. The nineteenth century wit- 
nessed the gradual removal of many 
of these classes to institutions and 
agencies more suitable to their peculiar 
needs, and the consequent limitation 
of almshouse care to certain adult 
groups. The adoption of the princi- 
ple of specialization gave rise to asy- 
lums for children, schools for the 
feeble-minded, hospitals for the insane, 
schools for the blind and deaf, and 
other institutions. 

To restrain lawbreakers came a dif- 
ferent type of institution. In early 
Colonial days there was no great need 
for many institutions of this type, be- 
cause the general population was 


small, and long incarceration of pris- 
oners was unusual. As in England, 
the more serious crimes and even many 
that were trifling were punishable by 
death. Light offenders escaped with 
a sentence to the stocks, or perhaps a 
flogging. Obviously such a system 
could not endure. The growth of hu- 
manitarian sentiment substituted im- 
prisonment for many capital crimes, 
and thereby necessitated the develop- 
ment of institutions for the confine- 
ment of long-term prisoners. With 
growth of population came an in- 
creased need for the control of crime, 
and a corresponding growth of prisons 
and other penal institutions. 

The modern hospital not only has 
superseded the almshouse in caring for 
the indigent sick and insane, but has 
assumed in addition many of the func- 
tions of the home. Before the Civil 
War it was unusual for an acutely sick 
person to be treated outside his own 
home. Today this is greatly changed. 
The growth of cities, with its attend- 
ant effects upon family life, and the 
tremendous progress in medical sci- 
ence have combined to take the care 
of the sick out of the home and into 
specialized institutions. Severe ill- 
ness has become too great an economic 
burden for many people, thus necessi- 
tating public assistance. In New 
York State, for example, fewer than 
half of those under treatment in hos- 
pitals are able to pay in full or even 
in part for their treatment. Further- 
more, so great has been the growth of 
hospitals and the increase in the num- 
ber of patients that these now consti- 


+See Sizty-Fighth Annual Report of New 
York State Board of Social Welfare (1934), 
p. 124. 
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tute the largest institutional group in 
the country. 

From this brief historical introduc- 
tion we may turn to a consideration of 
the statistics of the several institu- 
tional groups. 


ALMSHOUSES 
No statistical data of country-wide 
scope are available with respect to 
almshouses later than 1928. A Fed- 
eral census enumerated 78,090 as pres- 
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conditions of life easier in certain sec- 
tions of the country. 

A good picture of trends in alms- 
house population since 1923 may be 
obtained from a consideration of data 
for New York State, as shown in 
Table II.4 


Homes ror THE AGED 


While we may expect a decrease in 
the almshouse population, the institu- 
tional care of the aged as a class will 


TABLE I—PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES m TRE UNITED STATES 




























































Enumerated on a Given Date Admitted During the Year 
Year 

Date | Number Per 100,000 Number Per 100,000 

Population Population 
MOO OE E E EE Jan. 1 | 78,090 71.5 63,8074 58.4 
MONO soso isis E vie Sie wets Jan. 1 | 84,198 91.5 88,313 96.0 
LOG TEE A E E E “ee Jan. 1 81,764 100.0 81,412 99.5 
1890 vise ae i June 1 | 73,044 116.6 No data | ..... 
EEEE EEES 66,203 132.0 No data PESA 








aAdmissions are for 1922. 


ent in these institutions on January 1, 


1923 and 63,807 as admitted during 


1922. Between 1880 and 1923 there 
was a downward trend in the ratio of 
almshouse inmates to the general pop- 
ulation. This is shown in Table I? 
The almshouse population varies 


assume increasing importance in the 
future. This will result in the first 
place from the steady secular increase 
in the proportion of older people, and 
secondly from a growing tendency, as- 


TABLE TJ—Averace Darty POPULATION IN 











geographically. The ratio of such ArmsHovses IN New York State 
population to total population is high- : 
est in New England, the Middle At- Yer eee 
. opulation Q jon 
lantic, the East North Central, and R pra 
the Pacific States. It is lowest in the jg99q 9,215 83.5 
states comprising the West South Cen- 1995........ 9,332 83.0 
tral, East South Central, and South 1926. 9,564 82.8 
Atlantic divisions.3 These variations 197....---- 9,868 83.8 
j A F . TORB ....... 10,372 85.4 
are due primarily to differences in the  j 999 10,888 87.2 
adequacy of public provisions for the j990........ 11,792 93.4 
care of paupers, but also derive in part 1981........ 12,855 100.7 
from facts of climate, which make 1982........ 13,799 107.1 
1933........ 13,874 106.8 
2 This table is taken from “Paupers in Alms- 1934.......- 11,478 87.6 


houses, 1923” (Bureau of the Census, 1925) ,p. 5. 
*See “Paupers in Almshouses, 1923,” op. cit., 
pp. 7-8. 











‘Based upon annual reports of the New York 
State Board of Social Welfare. 
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sociated with city life, for fewer 
parents to live with their children. 

Recent statistics of institutional 
care for the aged are not available for 
the country as a whole. A bulletin 
entitled “Care of Aged Persons in 
the United States,” issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1929, 
gives data for the aged in Federal, 
state, and private homes other than 
almshouses. Data obtained from 
1,022 such homes showed a daily aver- 
age of 68,661 inmates. Almshouses 
throughout the country were caring 
for 85,889 inmates at the same time.® 
The total in homes for the aged must 
have increased since the preceding 
survey, since in New York State alone 
it is reported that in 1934 the 175 
homes for the aged which are under 
private ownership and management 
furnished care for 13,051 inmates, and 
it is known that most of these institu- 
tions have long waiting lists of appli- 
cants. In addition there were 17 pri- 
vate institutions for the aged which 
received payments from public funds, 
and these cared for 2,650 inmates. 
Thus a total of 15,701 were cared for 
during 1934 in homes for the aged in 
New York State alone.® 

In the absence of comprehensive 
statistics, it is impossible to give an 
adequate forecast of the future trend 
of institutional care for the aged. It 
is certain, however, that this type of in- 
stitutionalization will be viewed with 
increasing favor, since it affords more 
suitable facilities both for the aged 
themselves and for their families, who 
are relieved of what is often a griev- 
ous burden in congested urban centers. 


CHILDREN 
Dependent children were cared for 


®See “Care of Aged Persons in the United 
States,” p. 15. 

8 See Sixty-Highth Annual Report of New York 
State Board of Social Welfare (1934), p. 176. 
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originally by kind neighbors or the 
church, or through the widespread 
system of indenture. This was fol- 
lowed by the growth of the almshouse 
system, under which children were 
compelled to mingle with all sorts of 
disreputable adult types. The first 
great sign of progress in the treatment 
of dependents consisted in the removal 
of children from almshouses, and the 
construction of homes (or orphan asy- 
lums) for their care. According to 
Homer Folks, seven institutions for 
the care of destitute, neglected, and 
delinquent children were founded be- 
fore 1800, and seventy-seven were 
built between 1729 and 1851. These 
were usually charitable instruments of 
the church. The exclusion of children 
from almshouses first became a matter 
of law in 1871, with the enactment of a 
law in Michigan. New York followed 
in 1875. Nevertheless, there still are 
almshouses throughout the United 
States in which children may be 
found.” 

Statistics of the number of depend- 
ent children under care are in an un- 
satisfactory state and are difficult to 
obtain. The Bureau of the Census 
undertook a special census of children 
under institutional care and in foster 
homes in 1933, but the report states 
that there is no guaranty of accuracy, 
as there is duplication in reporting 
children, duplication in transfers, and 
so forth. Furthermore, no historical 
comparisons with earlier censuses are 
possible, as the methods and the 
classes included differed from census 
to census. 

The 1938 census was based upon re- 
ports received from 2,280 organiza- 
tions and agencies, public and private, 
which provided institutional or foster- 
home care for dependent and neglected 

™See Henry W. Thurston, The Dependent 


Child (New York, 1930), for a detailed history 
of the growth of institutions for children. 
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children. Partial data were received 
from 6 organizations; 22 others sub- 
mitted no data of any kind. The 
2,280 organizations reported 299,417 
under care on January 1, 1933. The 
second group of 6 organizations re- 
ported 2,688 children. An estimate of 
4,550 was made for the remaining 22, 
giving a grand total of 306,655 children 
under care on January 1, 1933.8 
‘Table III summarizes the move- 
ment of population for the 2,280 or- 
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a very important consideration with 
respect to the care of dependent chil- 
dren. The White House Conference 
of 1909 stated that “home life is the 
highest and finest product of civiliza- 
tion. Children should not be deprived 
of it except for urgent and compelling 
reasons.” Where it was necessary to 
care for a child outside his own home, 
the Conference recommended foster 
homes in preference to institutional 
care. 


TABLE IIJ—CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS IN Unitep Starss, 1933 








Per Cent 
Number! Distri- 
bution 


Item 


Children under care Jan. 1, 








1933.. misa aon ee 299,417 | ..... 
Received for care during 1933| 112,626 | 100.0 
From courts ............. 40,749 | 36.2 
From parents or relatives ..| 47,028 | 41.8 
By transfer............... 16,136 | 14.3 
From other sources........ 8,713 7.7 
Discharged during 1933...... 119,646 | 100.0 
To parents or relatives. .... 68,591 57.3 
To other individuals....... 7,348 6.1 
Legally adopted.......... 5,833 4.9 
On own responsibility... .. 9,663 8.1 
To other agencies......... 21,003 17.6 
To schools, ete... .. 6,074 5.1 
Diede tpe tekte 908 8 
Ran away.............05- 226 2 





ganizations supplying complete data.® 
The table shows that 299,417 were 
under care on Jan. 1, 1933; 112,626 
were received during the year, and 
119,646 were discharged, leaving 292,- 
397 under care on Dec. 31, 1933. Of 
the latter total, only 140,352 were in 
institutions maintained by the agen- 
cies; 102,577 were in foster homes. | 
The latter comparison brings us to 


t 
8 “Children under Institutional Care and in 
Foster Homes, 1933” (Bureau of the Census, 
1935), p. 2. 
° Ibid., p. 4. 





Per Cent 
Number) Distri- 
bution 


292,397 | 100.0 


In agency’s institutions and 


foster homes. ........ .|242,929 | 83.1 
In institutions ..........| 140,352 | 48.0 
In foster homes. ........| 102,577 | 35.1 
Free foster homes. .... 31,538 10.8 
Boarding homes... ...| 66,350 | 22.7 
Work or wage homes..| 4,689 1.6 
Outside institution and fos- 
ter homes............] 49,468 | 16.9 
Other agency...........| 10,540 3.6 
Home or elsewhere...... 38,928 13.3 


This is in accord with the senti- 
ment of all engaged in child welfare 
activities. The results may be seen 
by reference to the statistics of 
child welfare in New York State. In 
1915 the New York State Board of 
Charities (now the Board of Social 
Welfare) reported that 87.2 per cent 
of all dependent children under super- 
vision in New York State were in in- 
stitutions. This percentage decreased 
steadily until in 1925 children in in- 
stitutions represented only 37.5 per 
cent of those under supervision. By 
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1934 the percentage had fallen still 
further, to 25.8 per cent. There was 
a corresponding increase in the per- 
centage of those who were removed 
from or kept out of institutions, and 
cared for instead in family homes. In 
1915 the latter percentage was only 
12.8, but in 1934 it amounted to 74.2. 

Of special interest is the growth in 
the care of children in their own homes. 
The Mother’s Allowance law went 
into effect in New York State in 1916. 
In that year dependent children cared 
for in their own homes represented 
11.7 per cent of all children under 
supervision. At the close of 1925 
there were 11,998 families receiving 
mothers’ allowance. These families 
included 33,048 children, who repre- 
sented 44.4 per cent of all the children 
under supervision. In 1934 the num- 
ber of families had increased to 23,561 
and the children had grown to 56,- 
361, representing 52.3 per cent of all 
the children under supervision by the 
New York State Board of Social Wel- 
fare. 

These trends point to a definite pic- 
ture in the near future. Dependent 
children who are physically and men- 
tally normal will be cared for either in 
their own homes through a system of 
family allowances, or in foster homes. 
Institutions will be used for two pur- 
poses: (1) as a temporary home while 
provisions for foster home care are be- 
ing investigated; and (2) for children 
in need of specialized care and treat- 
ment which cannot be obtained in a 
home, i.e., physical or mental defec- 
tives. This will tend to decrease the 
population of homes for children. A 
further reason for expecting such a 
continued decrease is the well-known 
fact that as a result of the declining 
birth rate, children are forming an 
ever decreasing proportion of the gen- 
eral population. It is certain, there- 
fore, that the number of children in 
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institutions will continue to decline in 
the future. 


HOSPITALS 


Hospitals are more numerous and 
more generally patronized than any 
other group of institutions in America. 
In order to provide specialized treat- 
ment for various types of illness and 
for persons of different ages, several 
kinds of hospitals have been estab- 
lished. These are usually designated 
as follows: general hospitals; hospitals 
for mental disease; tuberculosis sani- 
taria; maternity hospitals; eye, ear, 
nose, and throat hospitals; orthopedic 
hospitals; convalescent and rest sani- 
taria; isolation hospitals; industrial 
hospitals; and children’s hospitals. 

Marked expansion of practically all 
these groups of hospitals has occurred 
during the past two decades. This 
has been due in part to advances in 
medical science and to the growing 
feeling that all sorts of serious dis- 
orders can be treated more effica- 
ciously in hospitals than in homes. 
Other factors contributing to hospital 
growth include increase of auto acci- 
dents, increase of unemployment, and 
growing tendency to shift the burden 
of sickness from the family to the 
state or Federal Government. 

Unfortunately, an adequate national 
system of statistics of hospitals other 
than mental hospitals has not been 
developed. The latest Federal census 
bulletin dealing with general hospitals 
relates to the year 1923. These hospi- 
tals were not included in the Federal 
census of institutions taken in 1933. 

The American Medical Association 
each year compiles data from returns 
received as a result of a questionnaire 
sent out to registered hospitals of all 
kinds throughout the country. These 
data, which are published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, constitute the principal source of 
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recent information concerning hospi- 
tals other than those for mental dis- 
ease. For the latter group, census 
data are also available. The Associa- 
tion reports give number of hospitals, 
number of beds and bassinets, number 
of patients admitted, and average 
patient census. We are here con- 
cerned primarily with the last two 
items. These will be discussed sepa- 
rately for each kind of hospital. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 


In the Federal census of 1923, re- 
ports were received from 3,483 general 
hospitals.!®? These treated a total of 
4,281,310 patients during the year 
1922. Days of treatment reported 
amounted to 53,277,873. The average 
period of treatment was 12.5 days. 
Of the total days of treatment 49.7 per 
cent were paid for, 19.3 per cent were 
partly paid for, and 31 per cent were 
free. The ratio of beds in general hos- 
pitals per thousand of population for 
the whole country was approximately 
2.3. The average current expenditure 
per patient day was about $4.15. 

The report of the census of general 
hospitals taken by the American 
Medical Association in 1935 shows a 

atotal of 4,257 general hospitals. 
These had 406,174 beds and 48,757 
bassinets. The admissions to these 
hospitals during the year were 6,867,- 
870; the average daily census was 261,- 
294; the total treatment days were 
95,372,310; and the average days’ 
treatment per person were 13.9. The 
rate of admissions per thousand of 
population was 52.9, and the rate of 
average patient population, 2.0. The 
average yearly increase from 1931 to 
1935 in admissions was 136,502, and in 
daily average census, 8,302. 


19 “Hospitals and Dispensaries, 1923,” Federal 
Census Bulletin, 1925. 

€ Srl. of the Amer. Med. Ass'n, Hospital Num- 
ber, March 7, 1936. 
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PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS FOR 
Mentar DIsEAasn 


The general trend toward more ex- 
tensive use of institutions for the care 
of the sick is clearly manifest in the 
increase of patients in hospitals for 


mental disease that has occurred in 


the United States since 1880. Resi- 
dent patients enumerated since that 
date in both public and private mental 
hospitals in the United States in the 
several censuses of institutions taken 
by the Federal Census Bureau are 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—Parrents IN Institutions For 
MENTAL DISEASE 













Per 100,000 
`] Population 


81.6 
118.2 
183.6 
204.2 

“ 245.0 


389,500 308.6 





Normally, an augmentation in the 
number of patients in institutions cor- 
responding to the increase in the gen- 
eral population would be expected. 
The wide departure therefrom seen 
in the rates given in Table IV is only 
in part explainable by the facts at 
present available. The following fac- 
tors are known to contribute to the 
recent increase in the rate of hospital 
cases of mental disease: (1) the more 
general use of hospitals in recent years; 
(2) the increase in cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, due in part to the rise in the 
average age of the population; (3) the 
trend from rural to urban life; (4) the 
increase in excessive use of alcohol; 


2 “Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease,” 
Federal Census Bulletin, 1923; “Patients.in Hos- 
pitals for Mental Disease, 1933,” Federal Census 
Bulletin, 1985. 
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(5) more severe environmental 
stresses due to unemployment and 
economic losses; and (6) the continual 
excess of admissions over discharges 
and deaths. 

Assuming the annual increase since 
the last census to be the same as the 
average increase during the preceding 
eleven years, the resident patient 
population of hospitals for mental 
disease in the United States on July 1, 
1936 would be 417,202. 

In addition to the resident patients, 
the hospitals for mental disease re- 
ported in the last census 46,071 un- 
recovered patients under supervision 
outside the institutions. The latter 
group, usually designated paroles, had 
increased by 5,297 during the year 
1933 and by 23,232 since January 1, 
1929,- 

From these data it is estimated that 
the total patients on the books of the 
special hospitals for mental disease on 
July 1, 1936 numbered approximately 
470,000, or 0.37 per cent of the general 
population. 

The institutions covered by the 
1934 census included 170 state hospi- 
tals, 1 Federal hospital, 16 Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, 6 psycho- 
pathic hospitals, 69 county ‘and city 
hospitals, and 227 private hospitals 
and psychopathic wards in 37 general 
hospitals—a total of 526. 

Of the 389,500 resident patients 
enumerated, 332,517, or 85.4 per cent, 
were being cared for in state hospitals; 
13,946, or 3.6 per cent in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals; 32,936, or 8.5 
per cent in county and city hospitals; 
and 10,101, or 2.6 per cent in private 
hospitals. 

The movement of patients in and 
out of these hospitals during the year 
1933 is shown in Table V. 


3 “Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 
1933,” Federal Census Bulletin, 1935, 
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TABLE V—Movement or Patients IN Instr- 
TUTIONS FOR MENTAL Disease 


On books at beginning of year.. .... 417,522 
Tn hospital. 2.2... ee eee eee 376,748 
On parole or otherwise absent..... 40,774 

Admissions during year: 

First admissions............0-e000 94,689 
Readmissions...........2000005 26,382 
Transfers from other hospitals for 

mental disease... 0.0... ce ee eee 9,282 

Separations during year: 

Discharges ......-c.cceeeceanee 69,631 
Transfers to other hospitals for 

mental disease.. ....... eee eee 10,601 
Deaths in hospital .............. 32,072 

On books at end of year...........- 435,571 
In hospitals. reira tenais 389,500 
On parole or otherwise absent .... 46,071 


The first-admission rate per 100,000 
of general population was 75.8; the re- 
admission rate, 21.0. 

The rates of patients under treat- 
ment and of first admissions vary 
widely in the several states. The 
older, more populous states that con- 
tain large cities and make ample pro- 
vision for mental patients naturally 
have the highest rates. The newer, 
sparsely settled states have the lowest 
rates. The rate of mental patients 
under treatment in hospitals per 100,- 
000 of population in Massachusetts in 
1934 was 526.1, and in New York, 
485.0. These rates are more than 
three times those found in certain 
other states. Annual rates of first ad- 
missions to mental hospitals likewise 
vary from 106.0 in Massachusetts and 
86.0 in New York to less than 40 in 
several other states. 

In general, rates of first admissions 
with mental disease are higher among 
men than among women, higher in 
cities than in rural districts, higher 
among Negroes than among whites, 
and higher among the foreign born 
than among the native born. 

In New York State the expectation 
of serious mental disease at birth in 
1920 was 4.5 per cent. Among males 
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it was 4.7 per cent, and among females 
4.3' per cent.14 

The average recovery rate of mental 
patients reported by state hospitals 
in 1983 was 15 per hundred admissions, 
and the average improvement rate 
was 23.8.5 The rate of recovery 


among males was 14.2 and among’ 


females 16.1. Nearly half of the 
patients admitted die in the hospitals. 
The average death rate per thousand 
patients under treatment in state hos- 
pitals in 1933 was 68.5. The rate 
among males was 73.4 and among 
females 62.8. The average duration of 
hospital life in mental hospitals is be- 

“ tween four and five years. The hospi- 
tal life of females is longer than that 
of males. Recoverable cases, how- 
ever, usually remain in the hospital 
less than one year. 

Present indications point toward the 
continuous expansion of hospitals for 
mental disease for many years to 
come. The long duration of mental 
illness and the expert medical and 
nursing service required for the proper 
treatment of mental patients make 
the expense of home care so great that 
the large majority of these patients 
must be placed in institutions and 
become wards of the state. Although 
county care still persists in a few 
states, its undesirability is generally 
recognized, and its complete replace- 
ment by state care may be expected 
within a few years. The states that 
at present are caring for only part 
of their mental patients will prob- 
ably expand their facilities when 
means therefor become available. 
These factors, together with the 
causes previously mentioned that are 
continuing to operate, will bring many 


Horatio M. Pollock and Benjamin Malz- 
berg, “Expectation of Mental Disease,” Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, Oct. 1928. 

2 “Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 
1938,” Federal Census Bulletin, 1935. 
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new hospitals for mental patients into 
being. 


TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIA 


Tuberculous patients are treated in 
special hospitals or sanitaria or im 
separate wards in general or mental 
hospitals. A report of the American 
Medical Association published Decem- 
ber 7, 1935 showed that 418 of the 
general hospitals had tuberculosis de- 
partments with a total of 14,468 beds. 
During the year 1934, 37,124 patients 
were admitted to these departments. 

The Federal census bulletin of 1923 
relating to hospitals and dispensa- 
ries 16 gives no data concerning tuber- 
culous patients treated in general 
hospitals, but presents a few statistics 
concerning special hospitals for this 
class. These may be summarized as 
follows: number of hospitals, 424; 
average number of beds per hospital, 
111.9; average number of patients 
treated per hospital in 1922, 266; aver- 
age number of days’ treatment given 
per hospital, 32,386.2; average number 
of days’ treatment per patient, 121.8. 

The report of the American Medical 
Association issued March 7, 1936 
states that there are 496 registered 
tuberculosis hospitals with a bed ca- 
pacity of 70,378. The number of 
patients admitted to these hospitals 
in 1935 was 86,113 and the average 
daily census was 60,738. Variations 
in admissions shown by the Associa- 
tion reports for recent years are note- 
worthy; the number for 1931 was 80,- 
562; for 1932, 93,112; for 1933, 84,327; 
for 1934, 82,455; and for 1935, 86,113. 
As no attempt is made to distinguish 
first admissions from readmissions and 
transfers, no conclusion with respect 
to new cases can be drawn. The rate 
of admissions per 100,000 of popula- 
tion in 1935 was 67.5. 


** “Hospitals and Dispensaries, 1923,” Federal 
Census Bulletin, 1925. 
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OTHER Srecran HosPITALS 


Compared to mental hospitals and 
tuberculosis sanitaria, other special 
hospitals have small capacity; but 
some of them treat a large number of 
patients. Data with respect to these 
hospitals taken from the Association’s 
report for 1935 are given in Table VI.1" 

It is probable that the number of 
individuals represented in the admis- 
sions to hospitals shown in Table VI 
is-much smaller than the total of the 
admissions to the several groups of 
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with mental hospitals is doubtful. 
They are therefore discussed in a sepa- 
rate section of this article. 

The enormous expansion of hospi- 
tals which is indicated in the meager 
data herein presented is a social trend 
of great significance. On the one 
hand, it betokens a growing desire to 
utilize to the fullest extent the instru- 
ments and facilities that medical sci- 
ence and inventive genius have created 
for the treatment of disease; on the 
other hand, it indicates an increasing 
tendency to shift the burden of caring 


TABLE VI—Dara wits Resprcr to CERTAIN SprciaL Hosrrrars, 1935 


: Patients Ayerage 

Hospitals Admitted Census 
Maternity: teenaa e a A ea AA Ea 66,693 8,582 
Industrial. secesii usere cv eee GRE rtasi RAES ose 41,432 1,576 
Eye, ear, nose, and throat... .........cceeceeeeeees 97,181 1,089 
Children Sis ise ceneinenasa toen e aina 83,015 3,115 
Orthopedics sic sa tanen ien ra al Eea ESERE I EEES 28,280 5,010 
Tsolation sts odie oda. ce sisieie 08 ov a ne dere eceieres gives eco 47,004 3,301 
Convalescent and rest. ......0.sccccceccccceceeeees 28,218 4,437 


hospitals. Only in mental hospitals 
are the first admissions distinguished 
from readmissions and transfers. As 
the movement of patients is not given 
in the Association report, no indication 
of the number of patients transferred 
from one institution to another can be 
given. 

The Association report also makes 
no distinction between resident pa- 
tients and patients on books. In 
some hospitals the two may be equal; 
in others the difference may be con- 
siderable. 

Included among hospitals in the As- 
sociation’s report are schools for men- 
tal defectives and institutions for 
epileptics. As these are special insti- 
tutions like those for the blind and the 
deaf, the propriety of including them 


Y Jrl. of the Amer. Med. Ass'n, Hospital Num- 
ber, March 7, 1936. . 





for the sick from the family to the city, 
the county, or the state. 

The recent depression caused a lull 
in hospital construction, but with the 
coming of prosperous times a further 
expansion of hospitals may be ex- 
pected. 


Tar BLIND 


Nation-wide statistics of the blind 
are incomplete, depending, as they do, 
upon the judgment of lay census 
enumerators. The common concep- 
tion of the blind as those totally lack- 
ing in vision is at variance with the 
scientific standard. As a result, the 
total of 63,489 enumerated by the Fed- 
eral census of 1930 is generally re- 
garded as an underestimate.® An- 
other estimate based upon surveys by 
the American Foundation for the 

#8 Social Work Year Book, 1935, p. 49. 
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Blind gives a total of 114,000. Both 
sources -agree that blindness is pri- 
marily a problem of advanced age, al- 
most 50 per cent of the blind being 65 
years of age or over.”° 

Education of the youthful blind be- 
gan in 1881 with the opening of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. In 
1933 there were 5,786 blind pupils in 
55 residential schools?! Many more 
are receiving education in the ordinary 
school systems, but these cannot be 
considered institutional cases. The 
primary effort is to prepare the young 
for suitable occupations, thus raising 
their status to that of economic inde- 
pendence. 

In the case of the older blind, eco- 
nomic readjustment is a much more 
difficult problem, and requires, in 
many cases, substantial financial as- 
sistance. Occupational training of 


the aged blind may be directed to- . 


wards self-support, but its primary 
purpose probably remains psycho- 
logical, in diverting the attention of 
these handicapped persons from their 
physical infirmities and enabling them 
to fill in their leisure time. 


Tue Dear 


It is estimated that there are 48 deaf 
persons per 100,000 population in the 
United States, but this is generally re- 
garded as an underestimate owing to 
a tendency to conceal such infirmities 
from census enumerators.?? An esti- 
mate as of October 1934 placed their 
total at 90,000.23 The problem with 
respect to the deaf is not so much in- 
stitutional care as that of adequate 
school facilities. The first special 

9 Special Education: The Handicapped and 
the Gifted (White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 1931), p. 244. 

"Social Work Year Book, 1935, p. 49, and 
Special Education, op. cit., p. 244. 

3i Social Work Year Book, p. 51. 

* Special Education, op. cit., p. 280. 

= Social Work Year Book, 1985, p. 109. 
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school for the deaf, the Hartford In- 
stitute, was opened in 1817. In 1930 
it was estimated that there were 196 
such schools, giving special instruction 
to 17,554 deaf children. It is ob- 
vious that what deaf persons require 
is not institutionalization but an edu- 
cation which will enable them to com- 
pensate for their physical handicap, 
and thus enable them to pursue self- 
supporting activities. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES AND 
EPILEPTICS IN INSTITUTIONS 


Mental defectives who have no 
home or no one able or willing to care 
for them, or who manifest antisocial 
traits, are placed in institutions spe- 
cially provided for them or in alms- 


TABLE VIJ—Partents IN SPECIAL 
INSTITUTIONS FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 






Patients Enumerated 


Census 
Year 00,000 
Jan. 1 Rate pet} 0) 


Population 


waver ceseoe 
eevee ones 


rr 


a In institutions of all types, 60,098 mental 
defectives were reported in 1923. 

b State institutions only. Data for other 
institutions not available. 


houses. Institutional provision for 
this class of dependents has rapidly 
increased in recent years. General 
censuses of mental defectives in insti- 
tutions were taken by the Federal 
Census Bureau in 1904, 1910, 1923, and 
1934, Patients enumerated in these 
census years are shown in Table VII. 

3! Special Education, op. cit., p. 280. 

2 “¥eeble-minded and Epileptics in Institu- 
tions, 1923,” Federal Census Bulletin, 1926: 


“Mental Defectives and Epileptics in Institu- 
tions, 1933,” Federal Census Bulletin, 1935. 
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These data throw no light on the 
merease of mental deficiency or its 
prevalence in the general population. 
It is believed that a large number of 
mental defectives now in the com- 
munity would be placed in institutions 
were additional accommodations pro- 
vided for them. 

As many institutions care for both 
mental defectives and epileptics, the 
statistics of the two classes are com- 
bined to a considerable extent by the 
Census Bureau. 
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bered 17,720. Data with respect to 
epileptics in almshouses and in hospi- 
tals for mental disease were not com- 
piled in this census. 

The movement of patients in insti- 
tutions for mental defectives and 
epileptics by sex in 1933 is shown in 
Table VIII? 

The resident patients in these insti- 
tutions increased from 51,644 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, to 93,150 on January 1, 
1934, 

As epileptics and mental defectives 


TABLE VIUI—Movement or PATIENT POPULATION IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS FOR 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES AND EPILEPTICS, BY SEX, 1933 








Class of Patients Total Male Female 
Patients on books at beginning of year.............. 102,618 53,865 49,258 
In institution. 0.0.00... cc cece cece cece eee eeeees 90,440 46,114 44,326 
On parole or otherwise absent. .............0.000 12,178 7,251 4,927 
Admissions during year......... 00... cece ee eee eee 18,835 7,680 6,256 
First admissions. ....... 0.0.0. cccececeeceeeeeens 12,028 6,600 5,428 
Readmissions. ......... 0.0. c ccc ce ence ee eeee sees 1,124 635 489 
Transfers from other institutions for mental defec- 
tives and epileptics.......... 0... eee e eee ee eee 683 345 838 
Separations during year..........--. cece cece enone 9,689 5,888 4,361 
Discharges ie. cos. ci dice teas ewoord ct amed enews’ 5,3932 2,962 2,481 
Transfers to other institutions for mental defectives 
and epileptics............c2ccseeeee sec ceecee 1,785 962 823 
Deaths in institution. .......... 0... s cee eee eee eee 2,511 1,414 1,097 
Patients on books at end of year............--..6-- 106,764 55,607 51,1567 
Ta institutione ones e esis ane se oes cenre ode enaa 93,150 47,474 45,676 
On parole or otherwise absent...............20065 13,614 8,133 5,481 


a Includes patients of a private institution, not reported in detail. 


The first general census of epileptics 
in institutions was taken in 1923 and 
the second in 1934.26 In the earlier 
census the epileptics in institutions 
specially provided for this class num- 
bered 8,519. Epileptics were also be- 
ing cared for in hospitals for mental 
disease, institutions for mental de- 
fectives, and almshouses. Altogether, 
23,760 epileptics in institutions were 
reported. In the later census, epilep- 
tics reported in state institutions for 
mental defectives and epileptics num- 


8 Same as note 25. . 


_ tional 


are distinct classes, it is regrettable 
that the two groups should be merged 
in the census statistics. Apparently 
the demand for additional institu- 
accommodations is much 
greater for mental defectives than for 
epileptics. Relatively the latter group 
does not constitute a very serious so- 
cial problem. 

In a few states special institutions 
have been provided for the care and 
training of defective delinquents. 


“Mental Defectives and Epileptics in Insti- 
tutions, 1933,” Federal Census Bulletin, 1935. 
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Persons of this class manifest criminal 
traits to such an extent that they can- 
not be properly controlled in the ordi- 
nary type of institution. Separate 
statisties for the group for the country 
as a whole are not available. 

As it is now recognized that mental 
defectives above the idiot level are 
trainable and that many of them with 
proper supervision and guidance may 
become competent servants, farm 
laborers, or general laborers, it seems 
probable that additional schools for 
the training of mental defectives will 
be established and that the present 
rising trend of institutional care for 
this class will be accelerated. 

Convulsive disorders requiring spe- 
cial treatment in institutions do not 
appear to be increasing at a rate dis- 
proportionate to that of the increase 
of the general population. There will 
be some accumulation of epileptics in 
institutions, but it seems probable that 
there will be no marked advance in the 
near future in the rate of convulsive 
disorders, 


PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 


Statistics of prisoners include the 
following groups of institutions: state 
and Federal prisons and reformatories, 
county and city jails, and institutions 
for juvenile delinquents. 

The most recent statistics of prison- 
ers in state and Federal reformatories 
are for the calendar year 1933, and 
may be found in a bulletin entitled 
“Prisoners in State and Federal Pris- 
ons and Reformatories, 1933,” issued 
by the Bureau of the Census in 1935. 
According to this bulletin, detailed in- 
formation was received from 8 Federal 
prisons and reformatories, 7 Federal 
prison camps, 1 Federal hospital for 
defective delinquents, and 101 state 
prisons and reformatories. These in- 
stitutions reported a total of 137,997 
present on January 1, 1933 and 62,801 
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received from the courts during the 
year. The reporting, however, was 
not complete. Delaware, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi are not 
represented in the statistics. It is 
estimated that the reporting institu- 
tions included 92 per cent of the true 
total. On this basis there were 149,- 
997 present on January 1, 1933 and 
67,537 received during the year.”® 

Statistics regarding prisoners were 
collected in connection with each 
population census of the United States 
from 1850 to 1890. The methods of 
collection and the criteria of crime and 
criminal were so unsound, however, 
that it is impossible to make useful 
comparisons of the statistical results. 
In 1880 the census enumerators were 
given special supplemental schedules 
on which to record data for all inmates 
of prisons. The latter were defined as 
state penitentiaries or prisons, county 
penitentiaries or jails, workhouses, 
houses of correction, city prisons, sta- 
tion houses, and lockups or calabooses. 
It was also planned to make an elab- 
orate analysis of arrests. However, 
only the census of prison population 
was carried to completion. 

The census of 1890 was in general 
similar to that of 1880, with no at- 
tempt at collection of police statistics 
of arrests. This was the last census 
of prisoners taken in connection with 
the general census of population. Be- 
ginning with 1904, the statistics of 
prisoners have constituted special in- 
vestigations. In that year also there 
was begun a record of annual com- 
mitments. The 1910 census was in 
general similar to that of 1904, but 
somewhat broader in scope, as it in- 
cluded those imprisoned for nonpay- 
ment of fines. The census of 1923 
was generally similar to that of 1910. 

* “Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 


Reformatories, 1933” (Bureau of the Census, 
1935), pp. 1, 2. 
a 
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Because of differences in scope and 
definitions, it is very difficult if not’ 
impossible to make adequate historical 
comparisons of all these enumerations. 
Beginning with 1880, however, the 
number of prisoners under sentence on 
a given date (exclusive of those im- 
prisoned for nonpayment of fine) per 
100,000 population has fluctuated ir- 
regularly. It was 98.7 on June 1, 
1880; 106.7 on June 1, 1890; 99.0 on 
June 30, 1904; 107.9 on January 1, 
1910;: 94.6 on January 1, 1923; and 
108.5 on January 1, 1934.9 

Beginning with 1926 the Bureau of 
the Census has taken an annual census 
of prisoners in state and Federal 
prisons. These enable us to compare 
the ratios of prisoners received from 
courts per 100,000 total population.2° 


TABLE IX—Prisoners RECEIVED FROM 
Courts, 1910 ro 1933 


Prisoners Number per 
Year Received 100,000 of 
During Year |Total Population 
1933..... 62,801 52.8 
1932..... 67,477 57.8 
1931..... 71,520 60.9 
1930..... 66,013 56.2 
1929..... 58,906 51.4 
1928..... 55,746 47.7 
1927..... 51,936 45.1 
1926..... 48,108 42.3 
1923..... 38,628 34.6 
1910..... 29,710 32.5 


Both the number of prisoners and 
the ratio per 100,000 population in- 
creased between 1910 and 1931.: The 
latter year represented a'maximum, 
with a total of 71,520 prisoners re- 
ceived and a rate of 60.9 per 100,000 


= Ratios for 1880, 1890, 1904, and 1910 taken 
from “Prisoners, 1923” (Bureau of the Census, 
1926), p. 7. Ratio for 1923 estimated by pres- 
ent writers. . 

2 From “Prisoners in State and Federal Pris- 
ons and Reformatories, 1933” (Bureau of the 
Census, 1935), p. 8. 
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population. These statistics verify 
the general belief in a rising incidence 
in crime during the past decade. 
Since 1931 both the number and the 
rate have fallen, but it is too soon to 
determine whether the decrease repre- 
sents a definite change in trend. In 
this connection it is necessary to con- 
sider changes with respect to the use 
of probation and the suspended 
sentence. 

A further comparison may be made 
for 1933 with respect to the variation 
in the incidence of sentenced prisoners 
throughout the United States. In 
1933 there were 76.3 prisoners per 
100,000 population aged 15 years and 
over, who were received from the 
courts. Males and females had rates 
of 144.0 and 6.8, respectively. 

Considering only male rates, it is 
noted that these varied from a min- 
imum of 46.9 in New Hampshire to a 
maximum of 480.9 in Maryland. In 
general, the rates were lowest in New . 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, and highest in the South At- 
lantic and Mountain divisions. Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona stood out with 
the highest rates.3? 

Such comparisons, however, are dif- 
ficult of proper interpretation. The 
rates may fluctuate from state to state 
in virtue of differences in laws and 
judicial practice, in police activity, 
and especially in the use of probation 
and the suspended sentence. 

A complete picture of prisoners can- 
not be obtained, however, from a 
census of prisons and reformatories 
alone. These, in fact, include but a 
relatively small proportion of the 
sentenced offenders. There are, in 
addition, great numbers who are 
sentenced to county and city jails. A 
census of the latter groups of prisoners 
was taken in 1933, and included those 

= Ibid. 
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who were serving sentences on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933 and those received under 
sentence from January 1 to June 30, 
1933. Reports were received from 
2,416 county and municipal institu- 
tions—jails, workhouses, prison farms, 
chain gangs, convict camps, stockades, 
and so forth. No reports were re- 
ceived from about a thousand such 
institutions. It is estimated that the 
census was approximately 90 per cent 
complete. The reporting institutions 
showed 46,292 prisoners present on 
January 1, 1933 and 547,686 com- 
mitted during the year.22 The esti- 
mated complete totals are therefore 
51,436 and 608,484, respectively.33 

In addition to these, 30,496 were 
reported in institutions for juvenile 
delinquents on January 1, 1933 and 
17,017 were reported as received dur- 
ing the year. Allowing for incomplete 
returns, it is estimated that there were 
32,198 present on January 1 and 
17,967 received during the year.34 In 
all penal institutions there were, there- 
fore, 214,785 present on January 1, 
1933 and 627,454 reported as com- 
mitted during the year. The esti- 


mated totals were 233,631 and 693,988, . 


respectively.35 

The future trend of population in 
these institutions is largely subject to 
guess. The number of sentenced 
criminals is dependent not only upon 
the crime rate and the efficiency of the 
police, but also upon policies with 
respect to the disposition of offenders. 
Thus, a growing use of probation and 
the suspended sentence would reduce 
the number of prison admissions. Ex- 
tension of the parole system would re- 
duce the size of the prison population. 

= Commitments multiplied by 2 to obtain 
total for the year. 

“County and City Jails, 1933” (Bureau of 
the Census, 1935), p. 1. 

4 See “Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 


and Reformatories, 1933,” op. cit, p. 1. 
© Ibid. 
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On the other hand, we have gone 


through a period of resort to long and 
harsh sentences, and this must tend 
towards a growth in the resident prison 
population, even if the admission rate 
were to remain constant. It is likely 
that probation and the suspended 
sentence will be applied on a wider 
scale in the future to juvenile de- 
linquents and to petty adult offenders 
of the kind found in jails. On the 
other hand, public pressure is likely to 
limit the use of probation and parole 
in the case of felons (inmates of state 
and Federal prisons) and to make the 
selection of cases for such treatment 
far more stringent. For some time to 
come, therefore, we may anticipate an 
increase in the resident population in 
prisons and reformatories. 


SuMMARY 


It is apparent from the discussions 
in the preceding sections that the 
growth of institutions and institution 
populations cannot be expressed by 
a single trend. In some groups pop- 
ulation is increasing, in others it is ap- 
parently on the decrease. In the 
former we may place hospitals and 
hospital populations. Where stand- 
ardized statistical data are available, 
as in the case of patients with mental 
disease, the upward trend is clearly 
evident. In other groups of hospitals 
(i.e., general), the basic data are not 
so sound; nevertheless, when viewed 
in conjunction with known social 
trends, it is clear that such populations 
will grow in the future. The only 
probable exception to this trend is the 
epileptic population. , 

On the other hand, the almshouse 
population is definitely decreasing. 
Institutions for children are also de- 
creasing. The latter results not from 
any decrease in the number of depend- 
ent children, but from newer meth- 
ods of dreatment, which dispense with 
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institutions and substitute family 
homes. 

The data with respect to the deaf 
and the blind are too fragmentary and 
incomplete to permit one to suggest 
trends. The aged, however, are def- 
initely increasing in number, and 
there is a growing tendency to provide 
for their care in institutions during 
their declining years. 
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Of the large group in penal institu- 
tions, it may be said that there was a 
definite upward trend from 1920 to 
1930. It is possible, however, that 
such growth will be checked in the near 
future. This will result from a prob- 
able decrease in the actual number of 
crimes and from more widespread use 
of probation and parole, especially for 
the less hardened offenders. 
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Population Growth and Forecasts 


By Lowest J. REED 


ONG-TIME forecasts of population 
have been made by people so 
varied in their interests—the politi- 
cian, the engineer, the sociologist, the 
economist, the mathematician, the 
biologist—that we find many appar- 
ently widely different procedures for 
making such predictions. This being 
the case, it will be necessary in at- 
tempting to review the present status 
of such work, to orient the different at- 
tempts around some general idea. 
These apparently widely diverging 
methods actually fall into one or the 
other of two general classes and in this 
discussion the work of the writers in 
this field will be so separated. 


MetxHops or Forecast 


The first method takes whatever 
data may be available for the forecast 
and after surveying them, usually 
graphically, projects them into the fu- 
ture in some free-hand fashion in ac- 
cordance with the best judgment of 
the worker. The second method, 
using the same type of data, assumes 
some formal functional expression in- 
volving population and time, obtains 
the parameters for this function, and 
accepts as future estimates of the pop- 
ulation those determined by the re- 
sulting equation. 

Adopting the notation of the mathe- 
matician, the population, P, may be 
represented in terms of time, t, by the 
equation, 

P=f (a,b,c,...,2) (1) 
in which a, b,c, . . ., measure the so- 
cial, economic, and biological forces 


behind population growth. When- 
ever we take known population values 
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at various times and carry these for- 
ward into the future, either in terms 
of a free-hand curve or in terms of a 
mathematical equation, we are making 
use of this functional idea. In the 
case of the free-hand curve used in 
method one, the number of parameters 
is unstated and their values undeter- 
mined, but they are implicitly present 
in the curve drawn. Whenever, as in 
method two, we use a formal mathe- 
matical equation, we bring into evi- 
dence the number of parameters we 
are assuming, the part they play in 
expressing population growth, and the 
method by which we arrive at their 
arithmetic values. 

There is no fundamental change in 
the problem if, instead of dealing with 
the population directly, we turn to the 
various rates involved and consider 
the expression, 


AP 
AL 
—p=B.R.—D.R.+1LR.—E.R. (2) 


This equation for the rate of change 
of population in terms of birth, death, 
and migration rates is obviously exact 
and can be used instead of (1) in mak- 
ing population predictions. However, 
in forecasting by means of this equa- 
tion we are forced to consider each of 
these rates as a function of time similar 
to the one used for the population it- 
self. We then have four functional 
forms to project into the future instead 
of one, but our methods of doing so 
necessarily fall into one of the two pre- 
viously mentioned classes: we either 
carry these rates into the future ac- 
cording to our personal judgment or 
we extrapolate them by the use of 
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some formal mathematical equation. 
Once the predictions for these rates 
have been made we may turn the re- 


sults from the form of equation (2) © 


back to that of equation (1) regard- 
less of the method by which they have 
been obtained. 


EARLY PREDICTIONS 


Most of the early workers treated 
the problem directly in terms of the 
formulation of equation (1) and by 
making use of known values of the 
population, usually at a very few 
points on the time scale, they made 
estimates of the population for vari- 
ous future times. Undoubtedly many 
people in times past have carried out 
this idea in terms of free-hand curves, 
but the majority of those whose writ- 
ings remain used formal functional 
expressions. The favorite mathemat- 
ical forms used were the straight line, 


, P=a+bt (3) 
which postulates uniform increase of 
population with time, and the expo- 
nential form, 

Pert (4) 
which assumes a constant percentage 
increase of population with time. Of 
these the one more commonly em- 
ployed was (4). Since there are but 
two parameters in each of these forms, 
it is possible to make predictions in 
terms of only two known values of the 
population and it was frequent prac- 
tice to apply one or the other of these 
two equations in this way. However, 
several of the workers obtained their 
absolute or relative increments by av- 
eraging over several decades. 

Both of these expressions have for 
prediction purposes the highly unde- 
sirable and irrational assumption that 
ultimately the population will be- 
come infinite. Population growth has 
within it a strong element of the com- 


pounding process and long-time pre- 
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dictions based on the straight line go 
astray because of the assumption of a 
constant absolute increase of popula- 
tion for unit increase in time. The 
exponential form recognizes the neces- 
sity for working in terms of relative 
rates but its assumption of a constant 
relative rate is in conflict with actual 
observations which show that over 
long-time periods the relative rate of 
growth of population tends to decline. 
As early as 1815, with only three 
census counts available, Watson,! 
using the idea of a constant percentage 
rate of increase, made estimates of the 
population for each decade up to 1900. 
Although for a time the population 
remained reasonably close to his 
values, it gradually fell below them 
until in 1900 his estimate overshot the 
actual population by 33 per cent. 


Tue Census or 1850 


At the time of the census of 1850 
considerable interest was shown in the 
matter of the future population of the 
United States and the census volumes 
for that year summarize the work of 
various men on this subject. Darby? 
showed that the rate of increase of 3 
per cent per year, applied as a com- 
pounding rate to the population of 
1790, gave values that agreed very 
well with the census counts up through 
that of 1850. The compendium of 
that census,? using this rate of in- 
crease, continued the predictions for 
each individual year up to 1901. On 
this basis their estimate for 1900 was 
98.6 million, which overshot the actual 
count by about 30 per cent. This 
same volume made a variety of pre- 
dictions 4 all based on various modifi- 


1 Elkanah Watson, quoted in Poverty by 
R. Hunter. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917, 
pp. 358-359. 

2 Compendium of the United States Census 
for 1880, p. 95. 

3 Ibid., p. 96. 

* Ibid., p. 181. 
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cations of the idea of a constant per- 
centage rate of increase. Eight of 
these estimates were carried through 
to 1950 and for that year range in their 
values from 49 million to 497 million. 
No single one of these estimates was 
satisfactory to the Census Bureau for 
they recognized the fact that the sixty 
years of observation at their command 
indicated a decline in the percentage 
rate of increase, as is evidenced by 
their statement as follows: “The 
facts embraced in the volume show a 
regular diminution in the ratio of total 
as well as of natural increase from 
decade to decade, up to 1840, making 
corrections for the admission of new 
territory, and the shorter period than 
ten years included between the census 
of 1820 and 1830.” They allowed for 
this decline by making use of a con- 
stant decennial rate of 26.95 per cent 
up through 1890, and then arbitrarily 
changing to a much lower rate there- 
after. They estimated the population 
of the United States to be 70 million 
in 1900 and 125 million in 1950. 
These estimates are both low because 
both of the percentage rates of in- 
crease used were lower than they 
should have been for the periods 
covered. 


OTHER ESTIMATES or POPULATION 
Increase 


Tucker 


In dealing with the declining per- 
centage rate of increase, Tucker 6 was 
more explicit and argued that with 
increasing density the percentage rate 
of increase would decline by approxi- 
mately one per decade. Working on 
this basis and assuming that migration 
would continue to increase as it had 
in the few decades prior to 1850, he 
estimated for 1900 a population of 80 


5 Compendium of the United States Census 
for 1850, p. 180. 
° Ibid., p. 180. 
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million. On the assumption that mi- 
gration would remain reasonably con- 
stant at the 1850 level his 1900 esti- 
mate was 74 milion. The actual 
population at this date, 76 million, falls 
between his two estimates. Thus his 
orderly treatment of the principle of 
declining percentages allowed him to 
make a fairly accurate estimate fifty 
years into the future. 


Woodruff 


A graphical treatment of this same 
idea was given in 1909 by Woodruff 1 
when he plotted the percentage decen- 
nial increases and drew a curve con- 
tinuing their decrease into the future 
under the idea that the population 
would be nearly stationary by the year 
2000. His percentage decennial in- 
crease for the decade 1990 to 2000 was 
2.6 per cent whereas his last observed 
percentage, that for the decade 1890 
to 1900, was 20.6 per cent. His popu- 
lation prediction over a thirty year 
interval was low since he estimated 
for 1930 a population of 115 million 
whereas the observed population was 
123 million. 


Pritchett 


The decline in percentage increase 
was treated analytically by Pritchett 8 
in 1891 when he attempted to allow 
for this by the use of a third order 
parabola. His parabola gives percent- 
age decennial increases of 31 per cent 
for the decade 1790 to 1800, 24 per 
cent for the decade 1890 to 1900, and 
14 per cent for the decade 1990 to 2000. 
Although Pritchett’s curve allowed for 


* Charles E. Woodruff, Expansion of Races 
(New York: Rebman Co., 1909), p. 475. 

5A. S. Pritchett, “A Formula for Predicting 
the Population of the United States,” Quart. 
Publ. Amer. Statistical Assoc., 2, 1891, pp. 278- 
286. 

A. S. Pritchett, “The Population of the United 
States during the next Ten Centuries,” Popular 
&cience Monthly, 58, 1901, pp. 49-59. 
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decreasing decennial percentages, it 
did, however, permit the population to 
become infinite and on that score was 
no better than the earlier use of the 
straight line or the exponential curve. 
The advance that Pritchett made over 
other workers of the period was that 
he used an analytic function allowing 
for declining percentage increases and 
that he determined his parameters by 
an explicit method so that his result- 
ing predictions were free of the arbi- 
trary element present in Woodruff’s 
free-hand curve. 


Verhulst 


Writing at a much earlier time 
(1838) , Verhulst ° suggested a mathe- 
matical form free of some of the irra- 
tional features of the straight line, the 
exponential curve, or the third order 
parabola. This form which has since 
come to be called by the name he sug- 
gested, the logistic, has for its equation, 


= (5) 


Tren 
Represented graphically, this equation 
proceeds in a symmetrical S-shaped 
fashion from the lower limit, zero, to 
the upper limit, K, leaving its lower 
limit in a form approximating an ex- 
ponential curve and having decreasing 
percentage increments that are at any 
time proportional to the difference 
between the upper limit and the value 
then attained. The curve is therefore 
in harmony with the known facts with 
regard to population growth and with 

? P, F. Verhulst, “Notice sur la loi que la popu- 
Jation suit dans son accroissement,” Correspon- 
dance mathématique et physique publiée par 
A. Quetelet, X, 1838, pp. 113-121. 

P. F. Verhulst, “Recherches mathématiques 
sur la loi d’accroissement de la population,” 
Nouveaux mémoires de Académie Royale des 
Sciences et Belles-Lettres de Bruxelles, XVII, 
1845, pp. 1-38. 

P. F. Verhulst, “Deuxième mémoire sur la loi 
d’accroissement de la population,” ibid, XX, 
1847, pp. 1-32. 
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our rational ideas on the subject, for 
observations show that early stages 
of population growth tend to be expo- 
nential, and that as growth progresses 
the percentage increments decline. 
The first conclusion, therefore, of any 
rational thought on the subject of 
population growth is that it cannot 
proceed to infinity. Verhulst had few 
observations at his disposal and he 
applied the curve by the three point 
method to the early census counts for 
the United States. His numerical re- 
sults naturally have little value since 
his period of observation was so short. 


Pearl and Reed 


In 1920, Pearl and Reed * suggested 
as a good rational form for represent- 
ing population growth the curve pre- 
viously suggested by Verhulst, and in 
subsequent papers! they added to 
this development by introducing the 
idea that a population might start its 
growth wave from some level other 
than zero, and that the growth wave 
might be skew as well as symmetri- 
cal. However in applying this theory 
to the population growth of the United 
States, the observations do not justify 
the elaboration of the equation beyond 
the simple form of equation (5). With 
the available observations on the pop- 
ulation of the United States for the 
period 1790 to 1910, the writers de- 
rived values of the constants a, b, and 


rR. Pearl and L. J. Reed, “On the Rate of 
Growth of the Population of the United States 
since 1790 and its Mathematical Representa- 
tion,” Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 6, 1920, pp. 275-288. 

2R. Pearl and L. J. Reed, “A Further Note 
on the Mathematical Theory of Population 
Growth,” Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 8, 1922, pp. 365— 
368. 

R. Pearl and L. J. Reed, “On the Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Population Growth,” Metron, IU, 
1923, pp. 1-14. 

R. Pearl, “The Curve of Population Growth,” 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., LXTIL, 1924, pp. 10-17. 

L. J. Reed, “A Form of Saturation Curve,” 
Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., 20, 1925, pp. 390-896. 
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K, to give a curve in keeping with the 
observed population counts. These 
constants therefore implicitly average 
the forces behind the population 
growth for this period, and forecasts 
made by this curve are thus based on 
the assumption that the future effect 
of these forces will be similar to that 
of the past. 

The downward trend of the percent- 
age decennial increments of the popu- 
lation is shown in Table I in which are 
presented the observed values for each 
of the decades from 1790 to 1930 to- 
gether with the corresponding figures 
as given by the logistic. The agree- 
ment between the observed and calcu- 
lated values is excellent as may be seen 
by comparing the values from 1790 
through 1910. The values at 1920 and 
1930 may be used to check the ade- 
quacy of the curve for prediction over 
a twenty-year period, since the 1920 
and 1930 population values were not 
available at the time the curve was 
derived. The curve indicates that the 
present phase of population growth 
would tend to stabilize at a level of 
approximately 197 million, that level 
` being nearly reached by the year 2000, 
for which the calculated value is 185 
million. 


Forrcasts By Rares INVOLVED 


Up to this point we have considered 
forecasts of population all of which 
have been based on the idea that a 
population count is a statistical quan- 
tity having a certain orderliness with 
time, the forecasts being made by 
projecting the population into the fu- 
ture on the basis of its past orderli- 
ness. As indicated in the introduc- 
tion, the problem may be approached 
by projecting into the future the four 
rates, birth rate, death rate, immigra- 
tion rate, and emigration rate, and 
from these four rates obtaining a pre- 
dicted rate of change of the population 
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TABLE I—Porunation or UNITED STATES AS 
OBSERVED AND AS CALCULATED FROM THE 
Loeistic * TOGETHER WITH THE CORRE- 
SPONDING PERCENTAGE DECENNIAL In- 
CREASES 


(Pop. adjusted to July 1) 











Population Per Cent Decen- 
(in 1000’s) nial Increase 
Year i 

Obs. Cal. Obs. Cal. 

1790. 3,918 3,929 
1800. 5,297 5,336 85.2 35.8 
1810, 7,224 7,228 | 36.4 35.5 
1820. 9,618 9,757 33.1 35.0 
1830. 12,901 13,109 34.1 34.4 
1840. 17,120 17,506 32.7 83.5 
1850. 23,261 23,192 35.9 32.5 
1860. $1,503 80,412 85.4 31.1 
1870. 88,655 89,372 } 22.7 29.5 
1880. 50,262 50,177 | 30.0 27.4 
1890, 63,056 62,769 | 25.5 25.1 
1900. 76,130 76,870 | 20.7 22.5 
1910, 92,267 91,972 | 21.2 19.6 
1920. .| 106,543 | 107,394 | 15.5 16.8 
1930. .}; 128,191 | 122,397 | 15.6 14.0 
1940 | ....... 136,317 Per 11.4 
1950... .....-. 148,677 is 9.1 
1960..] ....... 159,230 : 7.1 
1970. 167,943 5.5 
1980..| ....... 174,941 4.2 
1990. .] ....... 180,436 3.1 
2000...) aeneae 184,677 2.3 

we 197.273 
I-te 4.207183 +-0.313395 t 


where i is measured in decades from 1780 


at any subsequent time. Estimates of 
the future population can then be ob- 
tained by applying these rates succes- 
sively, starting with the last known 
population. This general procedure 
may be varied by making the rates 
specific for age, racial group, or what- 
ever you will. 


Dublin 
Among those who have made use of 
this idea is Dublin 1? who in 1981 pre- 


#L. I. Dublin, “The Outlook for the Ameri- 
can Birth Rate,” Problems of Population, Proc. 
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sented a paper at the General Assem- 
bly of the International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems giving two forecasts for the 
population of the United States. He 
neglected migration and based his pre- 
dictions on the two assumptions that 
the specific death rates would fall until 
the population had an expectation of 
life at birth of 70 years and that the 
birth rate would decline until it 
reached a specified level. His first 
forecast was based on an ultimate level 
for the birth rate of 13.7 per 1,000 per 
year and resulted in a prediction that 
the population of the United States 
would rise to the neighborhood of 154 
million in 1990 and would thereafter 
decline. Dublin expressed the idea 
that 13.7 was too high an ultimate 
value for the birth rate and he pre- 
sented another forecast based on the 
assumption that the birth rate would 
ultimately drop to 10 per 1,000 per 
year. This forecast predicts a rise of 
the population of the country to 148 
million in the year 1970 with a subse- 
quent decline in the population that 
is fairly rapid. 

These predictions are striking, not 
for their values during the next two or 
three decades, but because they pre- 
dict that the population of the coun- 
try will decline in the not-too-distant 
future. In judging the prediction for 
this point, however, we should recol- 
lect that it is influenced very largely 
by the estimate as to what the future 
birth rate will be. Since the birth 
registration area was formed in 1915 
and only recently has included all of 
the United States, our knowledge of 
the course of the birth rate for the 
country as a whole is necessarily lim- 
ited. Dublin had for basic data birth 
rates for the year 1915 to 1930, but his 


Int. Union for Sci. Investigation of Pop. Prob., 
London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932, 
pp. 115-128. 5 
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estimates of the future course of the 
birth rate were based almost entirely 
on the sharp drop in the birth rate for 
the period 1925 to 1930 and his long- 
time predictions are therefore largely 
determined by facts from a very short 
period of observation. 


Whelpton s9 


At the 1931 General Assembly, 
Whelpton 13 also presented a forecast 
of the United States population based 
on estimates of the future trends for 
birth, death, and net immigration 
rates. His prediction was not mark- 
edly different from the second one 
submitted by Dublin; it resulted in a 
modal population of 144.6 million in 
1970 with a declining population 
thereafter. In 1933 Thompson and 
Whelpton 14 discussed the problem 
again, using essentially the same 
method, elaborated by a greater speci- 
ficity in the rates considered. The 
predictions they arrived at indicated 
that the population in 1980 would fall 
between 145 and 190 million. Their 
predictions, as are Dublin’s, are very 
much influenced by their forecast of 
the birth rate and are therefore greatly 
affected by the marked drop in the 
birth rate over the past few years. 
That the immediate present is allowed 
to have great weight in determining 
their long-range values is illustrated 
by the fact that when using essentially 
the same procedure, they find it neces- 
sary to place such a wide variation in 
their 1980 prediction. 


Tue Two Prepiction Mretruops 
or CHOICE 


There have been within recent years 
other attempts at forecasting the pop- 


2P, K. Whelpton, “The Future Growth of 
the Population of the United States,” Problems 
of Population, Proc. Int. Union for Sci. Investi- 
gation of Pop. Prob., London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1932, pp. 77-86. 

u W, S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “The 
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ulation but in general they fall into 
two classes that may well be omitted 
from the present discussion. Either 
the population is estimated over a 
short-time interval through the use of 
the correlation between population 
counts and some function of whose 
value reasonable short-time estimates 
can be made, or long-time estimates 
are made by the use of free-hand 
curves the basis for the drawing of 
which is so incompletely set forth that 
they are difficult of interpretation. 
This leaves for the present consid- 
eration those estimates based on the 
logistic and those based on predictions 
in terms of birth rates and death rates 
and it may therefore be well to review 
the pros and cons of these two 
methods. Any estimate must natu- 
rally have within it the element of 
personal judgment, the distinction be- 
tween two methods being in the point 
at which judgment is applied. In 
using the logistic or any similar math- 
ematical function for the purposes of 
population prediction, judgment is ex- 
ercised as to whether or not the func- 
tional form contains the main rational 
elements of the problem. Once this 
judgment is made, predictions are de- 
termined by fitting this functional 
form to the observations. We do not, 
however, need to leave this judgment 
entirely unchecked, for by testing a 
wide variety of populations we can see 
whether or not our functional form 
has the ability to take the variety of 
shapes seen in the curves of popula- 
tion growth. As far as the logistic is 
concerned, it checks out fairly well for 
large elements of human population. 
The few cases where the curve fails 
badly, as for instance with Ireland or 
Germany in the preceding century, are 
usually the result of some single out- 
Population of the Nation,” Chapter I of Recent 


Social Trends in the United States, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 1-58. 
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standing event in the history of the 
population. In using the logistic we 
are, therefore, following the line of 
thought that is applied in the field of 
physics or chemistry when any em- 
pirical equation is found to fit an ob- 
served set of facts and then is used for 
purposes of extrapolation beyond the 
range of observation. 

When we consider the procedures 
used by Dublin or by Thompson and 
Whelpton, we see that they exercise 
their judgment to state directly what 
the future birth and death rates will 
be and their population forecasts, be- 
ing the direct arithmetic consequence 
of these rates, have therefore the 
values to be ascribed to the judgment 
of these workers. There is obviously 
no check on how good this judgment 
may be until future observations are 
available. If the present writer has 
any criticism of their judgment it rests 
in the fact that they have placed a 
very great amount of weight on the 
events of the past few years. Such a 
policy would seem to be dangerous 
when making predictions over as long 
a time period as, for instance, fifty 
years. It would seem as though one 
were trying to swing a very large dog 
by a very small tail. 

There is another striking character- 
istic of the two methods of forecast 
which is worthy of comment, and that 
is the ease with which each of these 
forecasts may be used for further 
demographic analysis. The summa- 
rizing of any set of population predic- 
tions in terms of a simple mathemat- 
ical equation greatly enhances its 
usefulness when turning to other pop- 
ulation problems. It is inconceivable 
that such papers as Lotka’s 15 Struc- 


2 A. J. Lotka, “The Structure of a Growing 
Population,” Problems of Population, Proc. Int. 
Union for Sci. Investigation of Pop. Prob., Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932, 
pp- 2505207, 
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ture of a Growing Population or 
Yule’s 16 The Growth of Population 
and the Factors Which Control It, 
both of which have added greatly to 
our knowledge of the interaction of 
demographic factors, could have been 
carried out without the use of a formal 
expression for the change of popula- 
tion with time. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Turning to possible future develop- 
ments along this line, I should like to 
mention certain problems in the field 
of population forecasting which it 
would be desirable to undertake at 
the present time. 

1. Formal population curves should 
be fitted to the populations of different 
areas and the parameters thus de- 
termined should be correlated with a 
variety of statistical constants in the 


128 G. U. Yule, “The Growth of Population and 


the Factors Which Control It,” Jour. Roy. Stat. 
Soc., LXXXVIII, 1925, pp. 1-61. 
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field of sociology and economics that 
may themselves measure some of the 
forces influencing population changes. 
This would throw light on the mean- 
ing of the parameters of the curve. 

2. Formal functional expressions 
should be considered for the time 
changes of the birth and death rates, 
specific for such elements as age and 
race, and the results of such an analysis 
should be related to the growing body - 
of knowledge in this field. The 
parameters of these expressions should 
in turn be correlated with certain so- 
cial and economic forces. 

3. Formal population curves should 
be fitted to the population counts for 
different racial groups living in the 
same area and the constants of these 
curves should be studied for their 
meaning in terms of social, economic, 
and biological factors. 

The working out of such problems 
would do much to clarify the issues in- 
volved in population forecasting. 


Lowell J. Reed, Ph.D., is professor of biostatistics 
at the School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. He has served 
as instructor of mathematics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, assistant professor of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Maine, statistician for the War Trade 
Board, and statistical consultant for the Umted 
States Public Health Service. 


‘ Population Estimates in Postcensal Years 


By Henry S. Suryrock, JR. 


VER since its establishment as a 
permanent organization in 1902, 
the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has been making official estimates 
of population for years since each 
census. These postcensal estimates + 
have had wide circulation and have 
been accepted as standard for many 
purposes. They have been prepared 
for continental United States as a 
whole, the individual states, the larger 
cities, and other classes and political 
divisions of the population. 


Tue APPORTIONMENT METHOD 


Until 1926 these Bureau estimates 
were obtained by simple arithmetic 
progression, that is, by the assumption 
that the average annual amount of 
increase during the last intercensal 
decade had continued for postcensal 
years. At that time a new method 
was adopted, one that is commonly 
called the “Apportionment Method.” 
The population of continental United 
States is first estimated from regis- 
tered births and deaths and from im- 
migration and emigration. The total 
increase since the last census is then 
apportioned to the states and cities by 
giving to each that share of the in- 
crease which it had of the national 
increase in the preceding decade. 
States or cities that experienced a pre- 
vious population loss are not assigned 


1 Estimates based on some kind of extrapola- 
tion have been called “postcensal” to distinguish 
them from “intercensal” estimates made by in- 
terpolation for dates between two prior censuses. 
(See Walter F. Willcox, Introduction to the Vital 
Statistics of the United States, U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1933.) The term “intercensal” is, 
however, often used to denote estimates made 
for years since the last census. 


a further loss because this method be- 
comes logically absurd when applied 
to decreases. It has been pointed 
out that the Apportionment formula 
merely amounts to a modified form of 
arithmetic progression with each in- 
crease over the last intercensal decade 
scaled up or down by the ratio of the 
estimated national increase since the 
last census to the previous intercensal 
increase. 

This formula gave satisfactory re- 
sults for two or three years after an 
enumeration, but later on in the dec- 
ade the estimates tended to diverge 
widely from the true populations.? In 
the case of cities discrepancies after 
five years frequently exceeded ten per 
cent. As a matter of fact, in the last 
three decades figures were not released 
after 1908, 1917, and 1926, respec- 
tively. Finally the estimates became 
so patently unreliable for practical and 
scientific purposes that they were tem- 
porarily discontinued after 1934. 


CONFERENCE ON POPULATION 
ESTIMATES 


Because of the interest that had 
been. aroused in the problem, the Popu- 
lation Association of America, in co- 
operation with the Census Bureau, 
called a conference on population esti- 
mates in September, 1935. Repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau’s Special Ad- 
visory Committee on Vital Statistics 
also attended. At this conference au- 
thorities from outside the Census Bu- 
reau reported on their experimentation 
with the problem, but they all stressed 
the imperative need for resuming uni- 


2 As determined by local enumerations or as 
estimated by later interpolation, 
. 
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form official figures. It was recom- 
mended that the Bureau continue to 
accept this responsibility and that it 
utilize “the information contained in 
its own census records, the records of 
any special census, the records of the 
educational system, and such other 
records as the Bureau may find to be 
useful.” 3 

In connection with its first official 
estimates in 1902, the Bureau had ex- 
amined many of the sources of data 
discussed at this conference and had 
attempted further experimentation at 
irregular intervals during the inter- 
vening years. Now, however, a fresh 
and more extensive attack was 
launched upon the problem. One re- 
sult of this research was the recently 
issued state estimates for July 1 of 
1934 and 1935, which were the first 
official estimates ever to be based upon 
contemporary local data other than 
local censuses.* 


Types of methods 


Before proceeding to describe the 
results of the research conducted dur- 
ing this transitional period, it would 
be helpful to outline very briefly the 
types of methods and the sources of 
data that have been employed previ- 
ously, either within the Bureau or in 
some other agency. 

Such estimation as is here consid- 
ered applies only to contemporary 
populations, or more exactly, to those 
of a recent past. The prediction of 
future population growth or distribu- 
tion is a decidedly distinct problem, 
and one in which rather different 
methods must be employed. As a 
rule such estimates are put to other 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Report of Con- 
ference on Population Estimates, 1985 (3 pp. 
rotoprinted) ; p. 8. 

“U.S. Bureau of the Census, Estimated 1984 
and 1935 Population of States, May 11, 1936 (2 
pp., rotoprinted). 
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kinds of uses, and considerably less 
accuracy is expected of them. 

For convenience the methods of 
making postcensal estimates of con- 
temporary population may be divided 
into those based on pure hypothesis 
and those employing also contempo- 
rary local data. The first group can 
be used for forecasting future trends. 
Any method must rest in some degree 
upon experience and will involve ex- 
trapolation of past relationships. 

Perhaps the two simplest methods 
of the first type are arithmetic and 
geometric progression. The first has 
already been defined. The geometric 
method assumes that the average an- 
nual rate of growth during the last 
intercensal decade will persist into the 
present decade. 

Other purely mathematical ap- 
proaches can be described under the 
general heading of “curve-fitting.” 
A suitable curve is fitted, either free- 
hand or by the least-squares or some 
other criterion, to the population at 
two or more past census dates. The 
estimated postcensal population is 
then obtained by simple extrapolation. 
The most frequently used curves are 
the straight line, parabola of second 
or higher degree, and the logistic or 
Pearl-Reed curve. 

The fact that a curve gives an excel- 
lent fit to past growth by no means 
guarantees that it will represent later 
changes. The acid test consists of 
predicting the population of an area at 
the date of the last census from an 
equation based on prior years only. 
The whole emphasis of the present re- 
search has been upon substituting for 
the mathematical approach the utili- 
zation of contemporary data that are 
symptomatic of trends in postcensal 
years. 

The Pearl-Reed curve was designed 
as an approximation to a law of 
growth. It was quite successful in 
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predicting the 1920 and 1930 popula- 
tions of the United States from census 
data for 1790 to 1910,5 but present 
indications are that it is already too 
high and will be increasingly so from 
now on. 

Like the fitting of a Pearl-Reed 
curve the method developed by War- 
ren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton 
of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems is pri- 
marily applicable to the prediction of 
future growth of large populations in 
which external migration is relatively 
unimportant. The elaborate nature 
of its analysis of population composi- 
tion and mortality and fertility trends, 
nevertheless, does render it more 
valuable for postcensal estimates than 
are other methods not involving con- 
temporary data. 


Metuons Usine CONTEMPORARY 
Data 


The Bureau Apportionment Method 
involves contemporary postcensal 


data perhaps less directly than any. 


other method not based solely upon 
past trends and hypotheses therefrom. 
It takes advantage of deaths, births, 
and recorded migration to and from 
continental United States. The esti- 
mates for constituent areas are func- 
tions of this fresh information, yet 
they are not dependent upon con- 
temporary data for the specific area 
in question. In the distribution of 
the national increase the method falls 
back upon a pure assumption: that 


541.6 per cent and —0.25 per cent error in 
1920 and 1980, respectively. See Raymond 
Pearl and, Lowell J. Reed, “The Logistic Curve 
and the Census Count of 1930,” Science, n.s. 
Vol. 72 (Oct. 17, 1980), pp. 399-401. 

° Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
Population Trends in the United States, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 

Thompson and Whelpton, Estimates of Fu- 
ture Population by States, National Resources 
Board, Washington, Dec., 1984 (rotoprinted). 
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relative increases will be the same 
as during the previous intercensal 
decade. 

A logical step in advance is the se- 
curing of contemporary data for indi- 
vidual states and cities. Statistics are 
needed to reflect not only the natural 
increase but the migratory change as 
well. 

The local series most commonly 
used for postcensal estimates of popu- 
lation are school statistics, namely, 
school census, school enrollment and 
average daily attendance. A school 
census is a local enumeration of chil- 
dren of “school age” as variously de- 
fined and purports to include all chil- 
dren between the given age-limits 
whether or not enrolled in school. 
School enrollment is defined in a num- 
ber of ways, as for example, enrollment 
on some specific day such as the end 
of the term; average enrollment; or 
total children in school at any time 
during the year excluding duplicates 
within the area covered. It is most 
frequently given by grade or by ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
only occasionally by age. Generally, 
more adequate statistics are available 
for public than for private schools. 

The relative reliability of the types 
of school statistics varies from one area 
to another. Enrollment data have 
definitely the widest coverage and can 
be obtained on the most uniform basis. 

A frequent procedure is to assume 
that the ratio of total population to 
the school datum at the last Federal 
census year still persists in the post- 
censal year. Sometimes the ratio is 
estimated by extrapolating its trend 
over two or more census dates. This 
ratio changes because the age-com- 
position of a population is rarely static 
and because the age-composition of 
migrants may be unlike that of the 
area to or from which they migrate. 


In the case of school enrollment it is 
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further affected by the changing pro- 
portion of children of a given age- 
group who are enrolled in school. 
Where only public school enrollment is 
used there is the possibility of an al- 
tered distribution between the public 
and private systems.’ School attend- 
ance is influenced by a further con- 
geries of factors determining the re- 
lationship between enrollment and 
attendance. í 


HAZEMANN’S ESTIMATES FOR CITIES 


The chief contribution of a thesis, 


written in 1929 by Robert H. Haze- 
mann 8 was the estimation of the popu- 
lation in 1920 of the cities of 10,000 or 
more in 1910 by the use of total public 
school enrollment and the comparison 
of these estimates with those given by 
the simple arithmetic method. 

Hazemann’s estimates were first 
made using the 1920 enrollment ® and 
the ratio in 1910 of enrollment to total 
population, but because of the general 
improvement in school enrollment 
over the decade, these figures were 
too high on the average when com- 
pared with the enumerated popula- 
tions. As a correction he computed 
the theoretical population of the 
United States and the theoretical 
school population in 1920 from Pearl- 
Reed curves. The ratio of enrollment 
to enumerated population in 1910 was 
1.05 times as large as the correspond- 
ing theoretical ratio in 1920, hence this 
factor was divided into all of the esti- 
mates for cities. 


T Changes in age-grade relationships also affect 
the process of estimation when enrollment by 
grade is used as the postcensal datum. 

8 Robert H. Hazemann, On the Errors in the 
Estimation of Postcensal Population (unpub- 

. lished thesis, Doctor of Public Health), Johns 
Hopkins University, 1929. 

° Enrollments for the school years 1919-1920 
and 1909-1910 were taken from the Biennial 
Survey of Education, published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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The revised estimates were substan- 
tially better than those obtained from 
the arithmetic method. The un- 
weighted means of the two estimates 
for the same city produced even better 
approximations to the enumerated 
population. The standard errors by 
even this best method, however, were 
far too large for most practical uses, 
as in vital statistics. Individual 
errors ranged well beyond these av- 
erages.2° 


NATURAL Increase AND MIGRATORY 
INCREASE 


Another original contribution was 
made more recently by Paul V. Lane 
in some work done for the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association! He 
attempted to estimate migratory gain 
or loss separately from the excess of 
births over deaths for the State of 
California and three counties. Given 
the enrollment in public grades two to 
seven, Lane calculated the enrollment 
expected in grades three to eight the 
following year if there had been no 
migration. This theoretical enroll- 
ment was based on an “expectancy 
factor” calculated from previous 
knowledge of “normal losses.” The 
difference between actual and ex- 
pected enrollment was attributed to 
net migration, and it was assumed 
further that the population of all ages 
gained or lost in like proportion from 
this cause. Estimated migratory 
change plus excess of births over 
deaths gave estimated total change, 
the process being repeated for each 
postcensal year. 

The bold assumption that the an- 

1 The smallest standard deviation about zero 
per cent error was 9.641 per cent for the 28 cities 
of 200,000 and over in 1910. This result was 
obtained from the combined methods. 

=” California Taxpayers’ Association, The Es- 
timation of Migration in the Progression of 
Population, Association Report No. 266, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 1933 (mimeographed). 
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nual percentage increase or decrease 
through net migration was the same 
for persons of all ages as for the ele- 
mentary school population actually is 
paralleled in an implicit manner by 
all methods using school statistics. 
At present no data exist that would 
permit an improvement on this as- 
sumption. Personally, the writer 
doubts that Lane’s “expectancy fac- 
tor” is theoretically well designed to 
eliminate the effects of migration and 
of the varying number of births, but 
the general approach appears to be 
valuable because it takes advantage of 
our knowledge of the natural increase 
in the area. 


OTHER CONTEMPORARY SERIES 


Various other local series that have 
been used for postcensal estimates of 
population include vital statistics, 
public utility records, directory list- 
ings, box-holders on rural mail routes, 
and membership in religious denomi- 
nations. The second and third of 
these series are available for some 
cities but do not by any means exist 
in comparable form even for these. 
The number of water or gas meters, 
telephones, etc., in a city is a poor 
index of population change because it 
is so directly influenced by economic 
factors. Howard W. Green, Secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Health Council, 
has been able to do exceptionally in- 
tensive work with public utility data 
in Cleveland where special informa- 
tion on migrant families was obtain- 
able from the companies. As will be 
more fully described, John D. Durand 
of the Census Bureau is making a thor- 
ough survey of city and county direc- 
tories and their pertinent contents. 


2 Lowry Nelson and T. David Hettig, “Some 
Changes in the Population of Utah as Indicated 
by the L. D. S. Church Census, 1929-1933,” 
Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
Vol. 12 (1985), pp. 107-118. 
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Estimates based on deaths and 
births often employ the crude death or 
birth rate at the last census date as a 
divisor. Obviously the estimates from 
such sources could not be used for com- 
puting postcensal changes in the cor- 
responding vital rates. Furthermore, 
crude rates are changing so rapidly 
that highly inaccurate estimates are 
usually obtained by such methods. 
Somewhat better results may be found 
if vital statistics specific by age, sex, 
color, and cause are used. 

Following some experimentation by 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer in the use of 
the number of box-holders on rural 
routes, the writer attempted to esti- 
mate rural population by states from 
such statistics. Even after adjust- 
ments were made for changes in the 
mileage of routes, the estimates in 
many cases seemed quite dubious, par- 
ticularly in the western states. This 
method would seem to be useful only 
for very rough checks on the reason- 
ableness of other state estimates. 

Altogether, a survey of past experi- 
ence indicates that of all local data, 
school statistics are available for the 
most areas and may be obtained most 
uniformly. They constitute prob- 
ably the best single source of material 
for postcensal estimates of state and 
city populations, 


Recent RESEARCH IN THE Census 
BUREAU 


The immediate object of research in 
the Census Bureau has been to 
improve upon the Apportionment 
methods. Attention was first directed 
to state estimates, the estimation of 
the total population of continental 
United States already having been 
possible to within a fraction of one per 
cent since the Birth and Death Regis- 
tration Areas have been completed. 
The determination of the number of 
unregjstered births and deaths and the 
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amount of illegal immigration poses 
relatively minor problems. 

In order to test various applica- 
tions of school enrollment, state 
estimates have been calculated for 
April, 1930. Within the confines of 
the present article it is not possible to 
go very fully into matters of methodol- 
ogy. It was determined that public 
elementary school enrollment (grades 
one to eight and kindergarten, as 
given by biennial reports of the Office 
of Education) was the best type of 
school statistics available for the pe- 
riod in question. Estimates were first 
made by multiplying the elementary 
enrollment for the school year 1929- 
1930 by the ratio of the state popula- 
tion in 1920 to elementary enrollment 
for 1919-1920. Because of the chang- 
ing age-composition of the total popu- 
lation over the decade, these figures 
tended to be too low. The estimates 
were therefore adjusted by a constant 
factor so that they totaled to 127,- 
957,000, an estimate for continental 
United States made separately from 
births, deaths, and migration. 

Judged by three criteria (the aver- 
age and standard deviations about 
zero per cent error #8 and the number 
of cases in which the error was less 
than 3 per cent), estimates made by 
this procedure were superior to those 
by the Apportionment method. Both 
methods had the same number of 
cases in which the error was less than 
5 per cent. 


Use or ENROLLMENT BY AGE 


The writer attempted to estimate 
the ratio of total population to enroll- 
ment in 1930 somewhat more exactly, 
allowing both for the changing age- 
composition and the general improve- 
ment in enrollment among children of 


2 The enumerated population in 1930 was 
used as the base. The sign of the error is not 
regarded. ° 
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elementary school age. For this pur- 
pose it was decided to experiment with 
enrollment data by age rather than by 
grade in order to establish what could 
be accomplished with what might be 
called “ideal school enrollment” data. 

Such statistics are furnished in the 
chapter on “School Attendance” in the 
U. S. Census of Population. There 
are available for 1910, 1920, and 1930 
the number of children aged seven to 
thirteen who attended any school at 
any time between the census date and 
the preceding first of September. 
The figures for 1930 were treated as 
postcensal data of a kind that might 
conceivably be secured in the future 
through additional inquiries on the 
schedules sent out by the Federal 
Office of Education. 

The experiment had to be confined 
to the twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that had entered 
the Birth Registration Area by 1922. 
The proportion of children seven to 
thirteen attending school in 1930 was 
first estimated for each state on the 
assumption that the proportion not 
attending would decrease at the same 
rate as it did from 1910 to 1920. From 
the births occurring between 1920 and 
1930 and the population of each state 
in 1920 by age, sex, and, in some in- 
stances, color, the expected number of 
survivors in 1930 was calculated from 
unpublished life tables. It was as- 
sumed that there had been no inter- 
state migration. Allowances were 
made for underregistration of births 
and for undernumeration of children 
under five in 1920. 

An expected distribution of the 
state populations by age and sex was 
thus found for 1930. With the aid of 
the attendance factor just described, 


_the ratio of estimated population of 
. all ages to estimated children seven to 


thirteen in school was then computed. 
The number of children seven to thir- 
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TABLE I—Errors or Esrmats FOR TumTY Stats POPULATIONS IN 1930 BY tHE “IpraL 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT METHOD,” COMPARED WITH ERRORS BY OTHER METHODS 





Method 





Criterion of Accuracy 


Elementary | Unweighted Mean of 


Apportionment} School Apportionment and | Ideal School 
Enrollment | Enrollment Estimates} Enroliment* 
Average deviation (per cent) 6.19 5.29 4.15 2.26 
Standard deviation (per cent) 10.08 7.55 5.53 3.31 
Cases less than 5 per cent.... 19 16 23 28 
Cases less than 3 per cent.... 12 ll 14 22 


a The unweighted means of paired estimates by Apportionment and “Ideal School Enrollment” 
have an average deviation of 8.16 per cent about zero. 


teen in school in 1930 when multiplied 
by this estimated ratio gave an esti- 
mate of total state population. These 
estimates were then compared with 
the census figures for the same date. 

In Table I the errors of estimate by 
this new use of school enrollment are 
contrasted with the errors found from 
the Apportionment method and the 
Office of Education elementary school 
enrollment data for the same thirty 
states. The general superiority of 
these theoretical postcensal school 
data is evident. If the states are sub- 
divided into four groups by size of 
population in 1920 or by geographic 
division, the “Ideal School Enrollment 
Method” has a lower average per cent 
error (disregarding sign) than the Ap- 
portionment method in every one of 
the eight groups. 


A SIMILAR METHOD USING ACTUAL 
Posrcensar Data 


The difficulties of applying this life 
table technique to enrollment by 
grades rather than by age are many 
and obvious. Nevertheless, in mak- 
ing state estimates for years since 
1930, Durand and the writer at- 
tempted to bridge the main gap by 
examining trends in ratios between 
elementary school enrollment and en- 
rollment of children age six to fourteen. 


Paul V. Lane’s idea of the separate 
estimation of natural increase and net 
migratory gain or loss was followed in 
making these state estimates. Nat- 
ural increase was derived from the dif- 
ference between registered births and 
registered deaths, both being corrected 
for underregistration. Elementary 
school enrollment (grades one to 
eight, public and Catholic) was used 
as an index of the shifting of popula- 
tion by comparing expected with ac- 
tual enrollment. 

Expected enrollment was found, not 
as Lane estimated it, but through life 
table survival rates and two interme- 
diate ratios; namely, the estimated 
ratio of the number of children six to 
fourteen attending any school to all 
children of that age and the estimated 
ratio of children six to fourteen attend- 
ing any school to enrollment in public 
and Catholic elementary grades. The 
difference between actual and ex- 
pected enrollment was attributed to 
migration, and the net migration of 
persons of all ages was estimated by 
multiplying this difference by the esti- 
mated ratio of total population to ele- 
mentary school enrollment at the mid- 
date of the period in question. Excess 
of births over deaths plus or minus 
increase or decrease from migration 
gave the total gain or loss since 1930. 
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This method was checked against 
eight state censuses taken between 
1934 and 1936.14 The average devia- 
tion from the enumerated figure was 
3.04 per cent as compared with 3.84 
per cent by the Apportionment for- 
mula. The respective standard devia- 
tions about zero were 3.84 and 4.88 
per cent. It is felt that this rather 
complicated use of school data will 
give more accurate results than any 
previous method used for state popu- 
lations, but a really satisfactory test 
must wait upon another nation-wide 
enumeration. The state estimates as 
of July 1, for 1934 and 1935, recently 
released by the Census Bureau were 
prepared by a method practically 
identical with the foregoing. 


ESTIMATES FOR CITEÆS AND 
COUNTIES 


The minimum size of population for 
which estimates ought to be prepared 
could be the subject for lengthy de- 
bate. .To consider but one important 
use of population estimates, it is 
doubtful whether annual vital rates 
for cities and counties of less than 
25,000 have very much meaning even 
when they are exact. Nevertheless, 
for the larger cities more accurate esti- 
mates are certainly needed than those 
by Apportionment or any simple use 
of school data. 

To date most, time has been devoted 
to state populations since more usable 
data were available for them than for 
the cities or counties. The Appor- 
tionment method gave highly inaccu- 
rate results for most cities when ap- 
plied to the year 1930. Even city 
populations of 100,000 or more were 
but poorly approximated. 

The involved use of enrollment in 


“ Florida (1935), Kansas (1934 and 19385), 
Massachusetts (1984 and 1935), Michigan 
(1935), Rhode Island (1986), and South Dakota 
(1935). 
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elementary grades that was made for 
states is not practicable for the long 
list of cities of 10,000 or more in- 
habitants nor for the counties, because 
of the labor involved and because of 
the lack of necessary data. The Office 
of Education publishes no school sta- 
tistics for counties and does not give 
enrollment in grades one to eight for 
cities. The total enrollment, elemen- 
tary and secondary, is definitely in- 
ferior for purposes of estimation since 
enrollment in high schools has been 
doubling every decade. Then again 
Catholic school enrollment is not 
available for these areas. In most 
cases the number of births occurring 
to mothers actually residents of a 
given city is unknown for years from 
1930 to 1935. Furthermore, life ta~- 
bles are lacking for specific urban 
areas. 

Even in the case of states, school 
statistics are an inadequate index of 
migratory movements because they 
apply only to a limited section of 
the total population. Moreover, the 
school statistics are often quite inac- 
curate in themselves. Checks for 
identical age-groups of school census 
against Federal census revealed many 
large discrepancies both in 1920 and 
1930. The use of school data has an 
advantage over Apportionment, how- 
ever, in the fact that it should auto- 
matically make allowance for changes 
in corporate boundaries. 

Directory listings are series of con- 
temporary data that are obtainable 
for many cities. Durand has made an 
extensive investigation into the availa- 
bility and content of directories as far 
back as 1929. All of them contain 
alphabetical listings of persons fifteen 
to twenty years of ageand older. The 
number of these listings, if accurate, 
constitutes an excellent supplement to 
the number of children enrolled in 
school or counted in a school census. 


POPULATION Estimates IN POSTCENSAL YEARS 


Recently estimates have been made 
from these combined sources for the 
population in 1934 of thirteen Massa- 
chusetts cities having 25,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1930. Persons twenty 
and over were estimated from direc- 
tory listings, persons five to nineteen, 
from children aged seven to thirteen 
enrolled in any school,> and children 
under five, from an indirect use of 
registered births. The average error 
was lower than that resulting from 
methods using directory listings alone 
or any kind of school statistic alone. 
Nothing conclusive has been estab- 
lished yet concerning the relative 
worth of such combinations, but from 
all theoretical considerations this ap- 
proach should produce improved re- 
sults for cities and merits considerable 
further investigation. 

Experimentation with the cities and 
counties in several states for which 
enumerations had been madesince 1930 
showed anything but a consistent or- 
der in the relative worth of Apportion- 
ment, school census, elementary school 
enrollment, and directory listings. In 
many instances the least error was 
found by using the population at the 
last Federal census. It was definitely 
demonstrated that individual study 
must be devoted to the relative worth 
of data in particular areas before mak- 
ing estimates for the cities or counties 
contained therein. 

Recent study has shown that it is now 
possible as a rule, though not in all in- 
stances, to Improve upon the Appor- 
tionment method for the states and for 
some cities. This improvement was 
obtained by utilizing pertinent local 
data rather than by proceeding upon 
any new pure hypothesis. As yet no 
definitive method has been worked out 
for any type of area, and the problem 
remains in a highly experimental stage. 


15 As given in annual reports of the State De- 
partment of Education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much research still remains to be 
done with existing sources of material, 
but it seems evident that new series of 
pertinent local data must be devel- 
oped and present types greatly im- 
proved. The most useful school sta- 
tistics taken alone could never be a 
sufficient index to internal migration, 
yet school data could be made much 
more valuable if certain fairly simple 
items were collected in a uniform 
manner. 

Enrollment should be reported for 
states and cities by age as well as by 
grade. Information comparable with 
that furnished for the public schools 
should also be secured from private 
and parochial schools. Duplication 
in the reporting of children needs to 
be eliminated on an interstate as well 
as an intrastate basis. 

At present the number of directory 
listings can be obtained for only a 
minority of the cities of 10,000 or 
more. Unless some new material is 
made available shortly, it is impera- 
tive that we learn something about the 
selectivity of internal migration by 
age, sex, and color, in order that school 
data may be applied more effectively. 

The errors found in population esti- 
mates are largely those of bias rather 
than those of random sampling. In 
presenting the estimates for, adminis- 
trative and scientific use, it is sug- 
gested that reasonable limits by differ- 
ent methods, combination of methods, 
and assumptions be shown together 
with the figure that in the computer’s 
judgment represents the best estimate. 

The question may justifiably be 
raised as to how accurate population 
estimates need to be. This can be 
answered only by reference to the uses 
to which the estimates are to be put. 
While it remains necessary to make 
estimates, ways for improving them 
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should be sought as long as the need 
and added accuracy justify the extra 
labor. Measures of the accuracy of 
postcensal estimates should also be 
selected on the basis of the purpose 
for which the figures are desired. 
Population estimates are at best but 
a makeshift in the absence of more 
frequent enumerations. Permanent 
registration of all inhabitants as has 
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long been established in Sweden does 
not seem to be near at hand in the 
United States although the Social Se- 
curity Act may provide some impetus 
in that direction. A mere quinquen- 
nial Federal census of population sup- 
plemented by state censuses in inter- 
vening years would go far toward 
providing figures that are required for 
many urgent purposes. 


Henry 8. Shryock, Jr., is a research assistant in the 
School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton 
University. During the academic year 1935-1986 
he was a Predoctoral Field Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, working as special agent 
in the U. S. Bureau of the Census. He has done 
graduate work in sociology and economics at Duke 
University and the University of Wisconsin and is 
completing a doctoral thesis on “The Postcensal Es- 
timation of Population in the United States.” 


Composition of the American Population by 


Race and Country of Origin 
By Josera A. Hit 


S SHOWN by the census of 1930, 
the population of the United 
States—exclusive of outlying terri- 
tories and possessions—is almost 90 
per cent white and almost 10 per cent 
Negro. The other racial groups, 
constituting only 1.7 per cent of the 
total, include Mexicans, Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and a 


white population except so far as must 
be indicated in the classification of 
the foreign-born white and the native 
white of foreign parentage by country 
of origin and mother tongue. 


Necro POPULATION 


The percentage of Negroes in the 
total population has materially de- 


TABLE J—Poruration OF THE Unrrep STATES BY COLOR or Rack 





Race 
1930 










Total nicscveessssscess ews 122,775,046 
Whites. eese siyonnen rede aches 108,864,207 
Negros cssenoesesieiris rroga 11,891,143 
Meritan is esuenrecsrisisevsse 1,422,533 
Indian. ....... 2. cece cece e eens 832,397 
Chinese. ....cceeccaeceecccees 74,954 
JAPANESE. 2. eee e eee ee ce esses 138,834 
Filipino. 0.0.0... cece cece ciest 45,208 





Population 


65,7709 











Per Cent of Total 





1920 


105,710,620 


294,120,347 
10,463,131 
b700,541 
244,437 
61,639 
111,010 
5,603 
3,885° 


s Not including the estimated number of Mexicans that were included with the white in the 1920 
census. 

b Estimated. ei” 

° Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

d Includes 3,180 Hindus, 1,860 Koreans, 660 Hawaiians, 96 Malays, 18 Siamese, and 6 Samoans, 

erai 2,507 Hindus, 1,224 Koreans, 110 Hawaiians, 19 Malays, 17 Siamese, 6 Samoans, and 
2 Maoris. 


few others. The Mexicans, defined as 
a separate race for the first time in the 
census of 1930, include all persons 
who were born in Mexico or have par- 
ents born in Mexico and are not defi- 
nitely white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, 
or Japanese. In prior censuses Mexi- 
cans were included in the white popu- 
lation. 

The census does not distinguish the 
various racial strains comprised in the 


` 


clined in the 130 years that have 
elapsed since the first census was taken 
in 1790, when almost one fifth (19.3 
per cent) of the 3,929,214 persons enu- 
merated were Negroes. For the first 
three censuses, 1790 to 1810 inclusive, 
the percentage Negro remained nearly 
constant at about 19. In 1820 and 
1830 it was about 18. It dropped to 
16.8 in 1840, and with one minor ex- 
ception it decreased at each successive 
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census thereafter, reaching 9.7 ini 1930. 

There have been some remarkable 
fluctuations in the rate of increase of 
the Negro population as enumerated 
in the census. From 1850 to 1880 the 
rate was fairly uniform, being a little 
over 20 per cent in each of the three 
decades. But in the following decade, 
1880 to 1890, it dropped to 13.5 and 
then came back to 18 in the decade 
1890 to 1900. This was followed by 
an increase of 11.2 per cent between 
1900 and 1910, and one of only 6.5 
between 1910 and 1920. That seemed 
to indicate a rather rapid decline in 
the fertility of the Negro race. But 
when the census of 1930 had been 
taken it was found that the percentage 
rate of increase had gone up to 13.6. 
' Such abrupt changes in the growth of 
a class of the population which is not 
materially affected by immigration 
seem very improbable, and practically 
force the conclusion that the enumer- 
ation of Negroes was deficient in 1890 
and again in 1920. 

The Negro population, while com- 
prising only about 10 per cent of the 
total population of the United States, 
forms almost 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the South. In Mississippi 
50.2 per cent of the population is 
Negro. In South Carolina the per- 
centage Negro is 45.6; in Louisiana, 
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Georgia, and Alabama it is approxi- 
mately 36. In the other Southern 
States it ranges from 6.6 in West Vir- 
ginia to 29.4 in Florida. 

In 1880 the percentage of Negroes 
in the total population of the South 
was 36, which was about the same as 
it had been since the first census was 
taken in 1790. It was about 33 in 
1890 and 1900. It fell off to 29.8 in 
1910; to 26.9 in 1920; and to 24.7 in 
1930. In 50 years, then, the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the South has fallen 
from over one third to barely one 
fourth. 

In the Negro population of the 
North there has been a large increase 
within the last 20 years, resulting pri- 
marily from the northward migration 
of Negroes which began during the 
World War in response to the demand 
for Negro labor in Northern industries. 
In 1910 the percentage of Negroes in 
the Northern population was only 1.8, 
which was about the same as it had 
been since 1860. It increased to 2.3. 
in 1920 and to 3.3 in 1930; and the 
number of Northern Negroes in that 
twenty-year interval increased from 
1,027,674 to 2,409,219. Still more 
striking is the change this migration 
produced in the territorial distribution 
or dispersion of the Negro race within 
the United States. Prior to the Civil 
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Year 
Total 
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2,409,219 
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Negro Population in the North 











Born in the South 


Born in 
the North 
Number Per Cent or West 
of Total 

146,490 32.4 306,328 
194,720 31.7 420,318 
230,931 32.9 470,087 
336,076 88.2 544,695 
415,533 40.4 612,141 
737,423 50.1 734,886 
1,355,789 56.2 939,878 
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War, only about 7 or 8 per cent of the 
total Negro population was in the 
North. The percentage was a little 
over 9 in the first three censuses— 
1870, 1880, and 1890—following the 
Civil War. It reached 10 in 1900, 
and 10.5 in 1910. Then in the census 
of 1920 it jumped to 14.1, and in the 
next census to 20.3. 

As shown by Table II, the number 
of Southern-born Negroes in the 
Northern States increased from 415,- 
533 in 1910 to 737,423 in 1920, and to 


1,355,789 in 1930. We must wait for , 


another census to see what effect the 
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depression may have had on the move- 
ment of Negro population since 1930. 

The Negro population of the North 
is mostly concentrated in a few large 
cities. In 1930 there were 233,903 
Negroes in Chicago; 327,706 in New 
York; and 219,599 in Philadelphia— 
these three cities containing nearly 
one third (32.4 per cent) of the total 
Negro population of the North. 

Of the Northern cities having a 
population of more than 250,000, there 
are five? in which more than 10 per 


1 Indianapolis, St. Louis, Columbus, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. 
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cent of the population is Negro. 
There are five others? in which the 
percentage Negro is between 7.5 and 
10. In Chicago the percentage is 6.9, 
and in New York 4.7. 


Tue Forercn Born 


Of the total population of continen- 
tal United States in 1930, 11.6 per 
cent was composed of persons born in 
foreign countries. Most of the for- 
eign born are white and of European 
origin. But the total includes 98,620 
Negroes of foreign birth, 616,998 Mexi- 
cans, 3,552 Indians, 44,086 Chinese, 
70,477 Japanese, and 4,009 persons of 
other races. Of the white population 


2Kansas City, Mo., Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. 
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12.3 per cent is foreign born, or about 
one person in eight. 

The perpetuation of the foreign 
born as a nativity class is obviously 
dependent upon continued immigra- 
tion. They cannot be perpetuated by 
natural increase, since their children 
born in this country are, of course, 
classified as natives. 

In Table III the total recorded im- 
migration prior to 1850 and in each 
ten-year period thereafter is compared 
with the increase in the foreign-born 
population. 

No record of immigration was kept 
prior to 1819, Between 1820 and 
1850 the total number of immigrants 
arriving in the United States was 
2,464,200. The immigration in the fol- 
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lowing ten years—between 1850 and 
1860—was 2,598,214; and the result- 
ing increase in the foreign-born popu- 
lation as shown by the census of 1860 
was 1,894,095. 7 

As is strikingly indicated by Table 
III, it requires an increasing immigra- 
tion to maintain the increase in the 
foreign-born population, That is nec- 
essarily the case, because the larger 
the population, the greater are the 
losses through deaths which must be 
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total population and over one ninth 
(11.5 per cent) of the white popula- 
tion were foreign born. At the next 
census, that of 1860, the foreign born 
comprised 13.2 per cent of the total 
population and 15.2 per cent, or more 
than one seventh, of the white popu- 
lation. There was no continuous or 
marked increase in the percentage 
foreign born thereafter, but down to 
1920 the percentage alternated from 
a little over 14 at one census to a 


TABLE III—IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED States BY DECADES 


; Total 
Period Immigration 
1820 to 1850... .....0000. 2,464,200 
1850 to 1860............. 2,598,214 
1860 to 1870. .........04. 2,314,824 
1870 to 1880............. 2,812,191 
1880 to 1890..........0.. 5,246,613 
1890 to 1900. ..........6. 3,687,564 
1900 to 1910............. 8,795,386 
1910 to 1920. .........00. 5,735,811 


1920 to 1930..........4.. 4,107,209 


a No enumeration of foreign born prior to 1850. 


made good before there can be any 
increase. Moreover, a certain num- 
ber of immigrants every year leave the 
United States, either returning to their 
own countries or migrating elsewhere. 
In the decade 1920 to 1930 the num- 
ber of these was 1,045,076; and the 
increase produced in the foreign-born 
population by an immigration of 
4,107,209 was only 283,457. In the 
period 1931 to 1935 the departures of 
immigrant aliens exceeded the arrivals 
by 103,654. So the foreign-born 
population is undoubtedly decreasing 
at the present time. 

The first census in which the foreign 
born were separately reported was 
that of 1850, which showed that al- 
most one tenth (9.7 per cent) of the 








Increase in Foreign-Born 


Foreign-Born 


Population Population at 
end of the 
Number Per cent of total Period 
immigration 

a s 2,244,602 
1,894,095 72.9 4,138,697 
1,428,532 61.7 5,567,229 
1,112,714 39.6 6,679,948 
2,569,617 49.0 9,249,560 
1,091,716 29.6 10,341,276 
8,174,610 36.1 13,515,886 
404,806 7.1 13,920,692 
283,457 6.9 14,204,149 

little over 13 at the next. In 1930 it 


fell off to 11.6. 

The proportion of foreign born in 
the total population varies widely in 
different divisions of the country. In 
New England it is 22.6, or slightly 
more than one fifth of the total popu- 
lation. In the Middle Atlantic States 
it is 20.4, It is lower in the East 
North Central States. In the South, 
as defined in the census, only 2.2 per 
cent of the population is foreign born. 
In the individual states the percentage 
of foreign born ranges all the way 
from 0.3 in North and South Carolina 
to 25.9 in New York. In five North- 
ern States—Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey—it is over 20 per cent. 
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By far the larger proportion of im- 
migrants who have come to this coun- 
try, especially in recent years, have 
located in the cities. Consequently 
the percentage of foreign born is much 
` higher in the urban population (de- 
fined as the population of all incor- 
porated places of over 2,500) than in 
the rural. The foreign-born white, in 
fact, constitute 15.6 per cent of the 
urban population as compared with 
4.9 per cent of the rural. 

There are 18 cities of over 100,000 
population in which more than 25 per 
cent of the total population is foreign- 
born white. Ten of these are rela- 
tively small cities, with a population 
of not over 150,000. They include 
certain mill towns or cities in which 
textile industries predominate, such 
as Fall River, Lowell, and Paterson. 
But the list includes also the largest 
city in the United States, New York, 
where the percentage of foreign-born 
white reaches 33.1. For Boston the 
percentage is 29.4, and for Detroit 
and Cleveland it is 25.5. 

The relative importance of the for- 
eign born as an element of the popu- 
lation of the United States is not fully 
brought out by the percentage which 
they form of the total population, be- 
cause they include relatively few 
young children, most of the immi- 
grants when they arrive in this coun- 
try being already past the period of 
childhood. Fewer than 1 per cent of 
the white children under 15 years of 
age are foreign born, while of the adult 
white population, 15 years of age and 
over, 16.9 per cent are foreign born, 
and of the white population 21 years 
of age and over, 19.3 per cent. 

In the three southern New England 
states (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut) and in New York 
State, the foreign-born white consti- 
tute over 37 per cent, or more than 
one third, of the white population 21 
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years of age and over. There are five 
other states in which the proportion 
is more than one fourth—lIllinois, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Michigan, 
and North Dakota. In New York the 
percentage is 50.3; in Boston, 44.0; 
and in Cleveland, 42.2. 


CHILDREN OF THE Formeren Born 


Children born in this country of 
immigrant parents are designated 
in the census as “native of foreign 
parentage” in case both parents were 
foreign born, or as “native of mixed 
parentage” in case only one parent was 
foreign born. The first census to 
make this distinction was that of 1870. 
At that time the total number of na- 
tive white of foreign or mixed par- 
entage was 5,324,268, or 15.9 per cent 
of the total white population and 19.0 
per cent ofthe native white popula- 
tion. By 1930 the number had in- 
creased to 25,361,186, forming 23.3 per 
cent of the total white population and 
26.6 per cent of the native white popu- 
lation. The percentages, it may be 
noted, have shown practically no in- 
crease since 1900. The children of 
mixed marriages, one parent being a 
native of the United States and the 
other foreign born, number 8,361,965 
and constitute about one third of the 
total native white of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 

The foreign-born white and the 
native white of foreign or mixed par- 
entage combined numbered 38,727,593 
in 1930, forming 35.6 per cent, or more 
than one third, of the total white 
population. The percentage reaches 
68.8 in Rhode Island, 65.9 in Massa- 
chusetts, 63.2 in New York, and 61.8 
in North Dakota. It is 77.1 in New 
York City, 73.6 in Boston, and 69.7 
in Chicago; and there are 39 other 
cities of over 100,000 population in 
which it is greater than 50. 

The 25,000,000 white persons born 
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in the United States of immigrant 
parents and constituting, as already 
noted, more than one fourth of the 
total native white population, are 
bound to have a large influence in 
shaping the future of this country. It 
is of interest, therefore, to consider 
what nationalities they represent, as 
indicated by the countries from which 
their parents came. The majority of 
them, 53.7 per cent, are the children 
of natives of Northwestern Europe. 
More than one fifth (20.8 per cent) 
are of German parentage; 11.3 per 
cent are Irish; and 9.6 per cent are 
English, Scotch, or Welsh. Over 5 
per cent (5.2) are Canadian other 
than French. The countries of South- 
ern, Eastern, and Central Europe have 
contributed 36.6 per cent of the total, 
Italy contributing 10.9 per cent, Po- 
land 8.2 percent,and Russia 6 per cent. 


Counrrims oF Oriern oF WHITE 
POPULATION 


The foreign born are a very com- 
posite class as regards their national 
or racial origin. We are prone to think 
of the immigrant as a person speaking 
a foreign language and coming from 
a country where the institutions, cus- 
toms, habits of thought, and stand- 
ards of living are radically different 
from, what they are in the United 
States. One is inclined to forget that 
the foreign-born population includes 
915,537 natives of Canada, not in- 
cluding the French Canadians and 
therefore consisting mainly of English 
or Scotch stock, and also 2,147,733 
natives of the British Isles, including 
809,563 from England, 354,323 from 
Scotland, 60,205 from Wales, and 
923,642 from Ireland. All together, 
the natives of these English-speaking 
countries with institutions and a cul- 
ture very similar to our own, form 
more than one fifth of the total foreign- 
born population. 
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It may be noted, however, in this: 
connection that as the result of the 
great increase within the last forty 
years in the immigration from the 
countries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, notably Italy, former Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia, the composi- 
tion of the foreign-born element in the 
population has undergone a marked 
change since it was first enumerated 
in the census of 1850. At that time 
90 per cent of the foreign born were 
natives of Northwestern Europe, de- 
fined as comprising the British Isles, 


Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France. Over 50 


per cent came from the British Isles 
alone, and 26 per cent from Germany. 
Fewer than 1 per cent came from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. At 
the present time (1930) the propor- 
tion from Northwestern Europe has 
fallen off to about 38 per cent, and the 
proportion from Southern and Eastern 
Europe has increased to 26.6 per cent. 

The census classification by coun- 
try of origin covers only the foreign 
born and their children. It would be 
hardly possible to carry it any farther, 
or to cover even the next generation, 
which would necessitate a classifica- 
tion by country of birth of grandpar- 
ents. The composition of the total 
population by country of origin, there- 
fore, cannot be ascertained by a cen- 
sus. But according to the estimates 
which were made for the purpose of 
determining the immigration quotas 
from different countries as required by 
the Immigration Act of 1924 and were 
based mainly upon census and immi- 
gration data, 45 per cent of the total 
white stock in the United States is 
derived from Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, 11 per cent from that 
part of Ireland now constituting the 
Irish Free State, and 17 per cent from 
Germany as at present constituted, 
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making a total of 68.9 per cent. from 
these three countries. No other coun- 
try has contributed as much as & per 
cent to the total. 

These estimates apply to the white 
population in 1920, but it is safe to say 
that the proportions have not changed 
appreciably since then; and in fact, 
with immigration restricted and ap- 
portioned among European countries 
as it is at present, changes in the com- 
position of the white population by 
country of origin will be very gradual, 
being determined mainly by variations 
in the natural increase of different ele- 
ments of the population and by immi- 
gration from non-quota countries, of 
which the most important at present 
are Canada and Mexico. 


Tur Composite AMERICAN 


If immigration were completely cut 
off, the foreign-born element of the 
population would, of course, decrease 
and ultimately disappear entirely. 
At the end of seventy-five years there 
would be very few foreign born left, 
although it might be a hundred years 
before the last survivor passed on. 
At a later date—perhaps seventy-five 
years later—the native population of 
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foreign parentage would likewise dis- 
appear, and the white population 
would then be 100 per cent na- 
tive white of native parentage. Its 
composition by country of origin 
would not differ greatly from that 
of the present white population, but 
with the intermingling of national 
or racial stocks in the melting pot it 
would be a more homogeneous popula- 
tion. 

Few persons could then boast of 
unmixed descent from any single 
country or people. That is to say, 
there would be few whose immigrant 
ancestors all came from the same 
country. The average or typical 
white American would be about 87 
per cent English, including a small 
admixture of Welsh, 8 per cent Scotch, 
11 per cent Irish, and 17 per cent 
German. The rest of the blood in his 
veins would be of very mixed origin, 
derived from many countries with no 
one country predominant, Italy, Po- 
land, and France each contributing 
about 4 per cent of the total, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden about 2 per cent each, Norway 
1.5 per cent, and no other country as 
much as 1 per cent. 


_ Joseph A. Hillis chief statistician for the. Division 
of Statistical Research in the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. He was assistant director of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Censuses; has written cen- 
sus reports on several subjects; is author of the 
“English Income Tax” (1899) and “Women in Gain- 
ful Occupations” (1929); prepared reports on the 
“Occupations of Immigrants” and the “Fecundity of 
Immigrant Women” for the Immigration Commis- 
sion of 1907; and was chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee appointed by the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, and Labor to determine immigration quotas 
under the Immigration Act of 1924. 


Age and Sex in Population Analysis 


By Rosert E. CRADDOCK 


IRTH rates, death rates, and mi- 
gration determine the growth or 
decline of any population, sometimes 
characterized as the movement of 
that population, in contrast to its 
structure. The characteristic group- 
ings which make up the peculiar struc- 
ture of a population at any particular 
time or its changing structure over a 
period are known as its composition. 
Of these groupings none are more im- 
portant than age and sex. 


AGE COMPOSITION AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


In social and demographic studies, 
attention to the age of the population 
is absolutely essential in order that 
comparisons may be valid and that 
apparent differences may be under- 
stood. For example, in measuring 
criminality from statistics of prisoners 
in penal institutions in 1890, the census 
authorities reached the conclusion 
that the tendency toward criminality 
among the foreign born in the United 
States was twice as great as among 
the native-born population. In mak- 
ing this inference, differences in age 
distribution of the two groups com- 
pared were entirely neglected. But 
prisoners were recruited largely from 
adults, the proportion of which among 
a given number of the foreign born 
was much larger than among the 
same number of native born. Conse- 
quently a grave injustice was done to 
the foreign group, and when the same 
data were compared with proper re- 
gard for age differences, the conclusion 
was reversed,? 


1J. R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in 
America (xiii +- 242 pp. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1907, first edition), pp. 168-169. 


A second illustration is offered, this 
time from the field of vital statistics. 
The annual report of the Secretary of 
War in 1899, replying to criticism con- 
cerning the high death rate from dis- 
ease among our soldiers in the Philip- 
pines, compared the annual rate of 
mortality among the soldiers (17.2 per 
1,000) with that which prevailed in 
the total population of the cities of 
Washington and Boston. Since the 
rates were almost identical, it was 
argued that the soldier rate was not 
excessive. But soldiers are a selected 
group both as to age class where death 
rates are normally very low, and as to 
physical condition. Therefore deaths 
among 1,000 soldiers are never com- 
parable with deaths among the same 
number of the general urban popula- 
tion, which includes children and the 
old, whose rates are always relatively 
high. 

One more example may be given, 
from ‘the field of differential fertility. 
The Massachusetts State census of 
1905 used a schedule for females which 
recorded the number of children born 
to each living mother in the State, and 
also the number born to her own 
mother in the preceding generation. 
A bulletin was prepared from these 
records comparing the average num- 
ber of children born to mothers of two 
successive generations, in different 
classes of the population. It was 
stated that “while the native-born 
mothers (then living) had an average 
of 2.77 children, their own mothers 
(preceding generation) had an aver- 
age of 6.47.” This startling compari- 
son of the native-born mothers of two 
generations was invalid because many 
of the mothers living in 1905 had not 
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completed the childbearing period, and 
their families would continue to grow. 

Knowledge of differences in age dis- 
tribution and their significance is es- 
sential for investigators in many fields. 
Comparisons in respect to productive 
capacity and consumption require- 
‘ments can be made only after exact 
reference to the proportions of the 
population within the adult ages, 20~ 
64 years, in contrast to the economi- 
cally dependent portions outside these 
ages, young and old. The relative 
burden of maintenance for young and 
old persons varies in relation to the 
proportions of the specific populations 
within the productive ages, in differ- 
ent regions of the United States, in 
urban and rural districts, and among 
native and foreign born. For exam- 
ple, the comparative burden of provid- 
ing educational facilities in any com- 
munity depends in part upon the ratio 
of children of school age to the produc- 
tive population. This ratio is much 
higher in the rural areas than in cities, 
especially the large urban centers. 
Larger families in the country and mi- 
gration from the young adult group to 
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the city because the labor has not been 
needed on the farms, have produced 
this high ratio of children and young 
persons under 20 years. 

The natural increase of any popu- 
lation (excess of births over deaths) is 
essentially related to the age composi- 
tion of that particular population. A 
high.ratio of women in the childbear- 
ing ages, 15-44, explains in part the 
high crude birth rate of our foreign 
born. A relatively high proportion of 
children under 5 years and of old per- 
sons over 65 years in the rural-farm 
population tends to produce a high 
general death rate as compared with 
city populations, which have larger 
proportions than the country in the 
middle ages where death rates are low. 
Therefore the crude general death 
rates of rural and urban groups are not 
at all comparable. The proportion of 
France’s population over 50 years of 
age is almost one half greater than 
that in the United States, and France’s 
general death rate is much higher than 
ours (about 16 as compared with 
about 11 per 1,000). 

Migration fundamentally changes 


‘TABLE I—Percenracs Acs DISTRIBUTION OF Popunations, 1930 
(U. S., specifie classes and geographic units) 






















































U.S. 

G Rural- | Urban aI N.Y. | Los : 
Age South >| N. C. Farm ° | 2,500- Detroit City | Angeles Pep 
Under 20....| 38.8 | 34.4 | 44.6 | 49.3 | 47.3 | 34.5 | 35.0 | 32.9 | 26.5 4.6 
Ohi poesia 9.3 8.2 | 11.0 | 12.8) 11.1 8.2 9.3 7.7 6.4 0.2 
6-19...... 29.6 | 26.2 | 838.6 | 87.0 | 36.2 | 26.8 | 25.7 | 25.2 | 20.1 4.4 
20-44.......) 38.3 | 39.8 | 36.4 | 34.1 | 31.0 | 42.3 | 48.4 | 45.9 | 45.6 | 46.8 
45-64. 0.2... 17.5 19.6 14.8 12.9 16.5 18.1 18.8 17.4 21.6} 36.1 
45-54, 2... 10.6 | 12.0 9.3 8.2 9.8 | 11.2 9.3 | 11.0 | 183.3 | 21.6 
ee 6.9 7.6 5.5 4.7 6.7 6.3 4.6 6.4 8.3 | 14.6 

5.4 6.2 4.2 3.7 5.2 5.1 2.8 3.8 6.3 12.5 

esr 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





a West is composed of Mountain and Pacific divisions. 
> South is composed of South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central. 
° The rural nonfarm group (villages) in 1930 had only 40.3 per cent under 20 years, but 6.6 per cent 


in age group 65 and over. z 
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the age composition of the population 
from which the migrants come and of 
that to which they go. Migrants are 
drawn from the young adult and mid- 
dle age groups, leaving behind the 
young and the old. The economic, 
political, and social consequences of 
these population movements cannot 
be interpreted without constant refer- 
ence to changes in age. 

Table I presents some of the strik- 
ing differences in age distribution 
which appear in different geographic 
areas and in specific classes, urban, 
rural-farm, and foreign born, com- 
pared with each other or with the 
entire population of the United States. 


Tur Souta COMPARED WITH OTHER 
Recions, 1930 


The South has a much larger pro- 
portion of its people under 20 years of 
age than any other region of the 
United States; 44.6 per cent in 1930, 
contrasted with the lowest percentage 
in the West, 34.4 per cent (Table I). 
Today the crude birth rates of the 
Southern States are among the high- 
est in the country. ? 

From the economic viewpoint, in 
the most productive age group, 20-44 
years, the South has a relatively low 
proportion, 36.4 per cent, compared 
with the highest percentage in the 
West, 39.8 per cent. In the South, in 
other words, for every 100 persons in 
the age group 20-44 there are about 
122 persons under 20 years, compared 
with only 87in the West. These facts 
suggest that the productive workers 
in this region carry a relatively much 
heavier burden for child care and for 
education than do those of other re- 
gions. This unequal burden is an im- 
portant part of the explanation as to 
why educational facilities are less ade- 
quate in the South than elsewhere, and 


* Mississippi 24.4 per 1,000, and North Caro- 
lina 23.6, the highest in the South, in 1934. 
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why child labor laws are less stringent 
and child welfare standards less satis- 
factory. 

On the other hand, the South has the 
smallest percentage 45 years and over 
—19.0 per cent in 1930. The lighter 
economic burden of the aged depend- 
ents compensates in part for the 
heavier cost of youthful persons. 
However, it is clear that the South, so 
far as age differences can indicate the 
situation, has a considerably larger 
proportion of naturally dependent per- 
sons, that is, those under 20 and over. 
65 years, than any other section of the 
country. 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS 
COMPARED, 1930 


The more distinctly agricultural a 
community is, the larger the percent- 
age of children 0—4 years and of youth 
5-19 years (Table I). The difference 
between large cities and the rural dis- 
tricts in this respect has been increas- 
ing, owing to the more rapid decline of 
the birth rate in cities and the migra- 
tion of young adults from the country 
after they have been reared and edu- 
cated. The relative burden of child 
care and education therefore rests 
more heavily upon the productive 
workers of rural communities than 
upon those of cities. If we should as- 
sume a high school education or its 
equivalent to be desirable for all chil- 
dren, requiring school attendance 
through the eighteenth year, each 100 
persons in the most productive group, 
20—44, would have to provide facilities 
for about 4/5 more children in the 
country districts than in cities of 500,- 
000 or more. 

Certainly it is to the interest of the 
city to share the burden of care and 
education of its future citizens, if by 
doing so the standards of health and 
training can be raised in the rural com- 
munitigs. Subsidies from state reve- 
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nues for rural schools and health work 
are now being given in many states in 
order to equalize these burdens and to 
furnish to rural children facilities more 
nearly like those of the city. 

The proportion 20-64 years of age is 
much greater in urban communities, 
especially in large cities, than in rural 
districts, which gives a decided ad- 
vantage in productive capacity to 
cities (Table I). In the change from 
an agricultural to an urbanized indus- 
trial economy, cities have strongly at- 
tracted the middle age groups, both 
from the rural areas and from other 
lands. 

Both the rural-farm and the rural- 
nonfarm (village) populations have 
relatively high percentages of old peo- 
ple, 65 years and over. Many retire 
from farms to villages and some return 
from cities to spend their last years. 
The comparatively low age-specific 
death rates of rural areas allow larger 
proportions to survive to old age in 
the country. 

Table I indicates the wide differ- 
ences which occur between individual 
cities in the proportion of persons at 
the older productive age, 45-64, and 
at the age 65 and over. Los Angeles 
has more than twice as large a propor- 
tion over 65 years as has Detroit (6.3 
per cent and 2.8 per cent respectively 
in 1930). It is the contrast between 
a young and growing industrial center 
and a city which attracts older persons 
mainly on account of climate. More- 
over, for several decades Detroit has 
been in the unique situation of having 
a declining percentage of its popula- 
tion over 65 years of age, owing to the 
rapidly increasing middle age groups. 
_ At present there are only about 10 

elders, 65 years and over, in cities of 
over 500,000, to every 100 persons in 
the most productive ages, 20-44, con- 
trasted with a ratio of 18 in rural areas. 
It follows from the facts presented in 
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this section that the productive work- 
ers in rural districts are carrying a. 
relatively much heavier double burden 
of maintenance for both young and old 
dependents than the same group of 
workers in cities. The rural popula- 
tion should not be expected to support 
this unequal economic burden alone. 

As is well known, the foreign born- 
are concentrated to a great extent in 
urban industrial centers. They have 
a very small percentage in the age 
group under 20 years (4.4 per cent), 
and a very high proportion in the adult 
and older age periods (Table I). This 
influences strongly the age composi- 
tion described above as characteristic 
of cities. The foreign born now have 
over twice as high a proportion over 
65 years as the entire country (12.5 
per cent in 1930 compared with 5.4 per 
cent) , owing to restriction of immigra- 
tion and the aging of the foreign born 
already here. This situation is inter- 
esting from the viewpoint of the cost 
of old age pensions for this class in our 
population. 


CHANGES IN Act COMPOSITION 


Time has worked significant changes 
in the age composition of the pop- 
ulation of the country as a whole 
and of its various regions and classes. 
The expectation of life at birth has 
doubled since the early nineteenth 
century in the United States, thanks‘ to 
the control gained over diseases affect- 
ing infancy and youth, and over tuber- 
culosis which decimated those in mid- 
dle life—in short, thanks to postpone- 
ment of death until the older ages. 
The rapidly declining birth rate, espe- 
cially since 1900, has lowered the pro- 
portion of young persons at the same 
time that health measures have pro- 
longed the lives of those born. Im- 
migration, which for many decades 
contributed millions to the most pro- 
ductive age group, 20-44, has been 
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greatly restricted, and those who con- 

. tinue to come are older at arrival, 
while those already here are growing 
older. 

The net result of all these changes 
is a steadily declining proportion under 
20 years and a corresponding increase 
over 45 years of age, with little change 
in the proportion in the most produc- 
tive group, 20—44 years. It is in the 
group 65 and over that the most 
striking proportional change has been 
going on and will no doubt continue. 
The estimate for 1980 suggests that 
the proportion over 65 years of age 
may more than double in the next fifty 
years (5.4 per cent in 1930; 12.1 per 
cent in 1980). In absolute numbers 
the change is even more startling. 
These elders were over tenfold as 
numerous in the population of 1930 as 
in that of 1850, although the total 
numbers had grown little more than 
fivefold. It is estimated that the 
number of elders may increase three- 
fold over the present by 1980. 


TABLE JI—A CENTURY or POPULATION TRENDS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, By AGE GROUPS 








a Estimated by Thompson and Whelpton in Popula- 


tion Trends in the United States (X,415 pp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), p. 109, “medium” 
estimate. 

With this increase at older ages in- 
teresting problems of old age security 
arise—jobs for older workers, pensions 
for the aged, and the economic burden 
of dependency. What will be the 
effect upon economic productivity and 
the general standard of living? If we 
view the broad range of economically 
productive ages 15-64 years as a whole, 


8 Table II. Estimate also for 1980, made by 
Thompson and Whelpton. 
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we find a slightly larger proportion in 
1930 than in 1920 within these age 
limits in the United States, but their 
total contribution to living standards 
depends upon employment opportuni- 
ties at both ends of this range. 

Until the 1930 census the largest 
five-year age group in the total popu- 
lation had always been that of 0-4 
years, but in 1930 this group was 
smaller than the next older five-year 


group. 


CHANGING AGE COMPOSITION AND 
Rates or NATURAL INCREASE 


An unstable age composition is re- 
sponsible for the deceptive nature of 
the crude birth and death rates and of 
the resultant rates of natural increase 
in the United States. The usual 
method of computing natural increase 
has considered only crude rates cur- 
rent at a specific time in the given 
population. But the crude birth rate 
at any time depends upon the propor- 
tion of women in the childbearing 
period. This proportion in our popu- 
lation has been and still is relatively 
high, owing to heavy immigration in 
past years of young persons and to the 
higher birth rates which prevailed in 
earlier times. Fora similar reason the 
general death rate has been and is 
deceptively low. The concentration 
at young adult ages, where mortality 
is normally low, depresses the general 
death rate. The result is a decep- 
twely high rate of natural increase by 
excess of births. 

This concentration at the young 
adult ages is disappearing as the age 
composition shifts to larger propor- 
tions at older ages, as indicated in 
Table II. Now, if we assume that the 
age-specific birth and death rates cur- 
rent at any specific time continue to 
operate without change as the new 
generation comes to maturity, and that 
no migration disturbs the situation, 
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the changing age distribution will 
cause the crude birth rate to become 
lower and the general death rate 
higher, and the resulting rate of nat- 
ural increase to be really less than at 
present appears. This has been char- 
acterized as the “true rate of natural 
increase,” as distinguished from the 
actual excess of births over deaths ob- 
served at any given time.* It is the 
expected natural increase after time 
has been given, during the maturing 
generation, for the age concentration 
of persons at the young adult ages to 
become adjusted into older age classes, 
while preserving in operation the pres- 
ent birth and death rates at each 
specific age. 


Some CONSEQUENCES or AGE 
TRENDS 


Some of the consequences of age 
changes in the United States are al- 
ready becoming evident, while others 
are matters for interesting speculation. 
Certain of these have been suggested 
in the course of the foregoing discus- 
sion. Some deserve special emphasis 
here, and none is more interesting than 
the effect of age changes upon the de- 
clining general death rate. 

This decline of the general death rate 
was characteristic of the last century 
and of the first two decades of the 
present century. Since 1920, how- 
ever, its level has remained almost the 
same. True, it has been abnormally 
low (11 or 12 per 1,000) , because our 
population has been concentrated at 
the young adult ages. As the time ap- 
proaches when births will equal deaths 
and when the age distribution will be- 

* Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the 
True Rate of Natural Increase,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Vol. 20 (Sept. 
1925), pp. 305-339. This article develops a 
valid technique for measuring the natural in- 
crease which recognizes the situation described 
above. See also “Modern Trends in the Birth 


Rate,” in this volume. ns 
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come stabilized, with larger propor- 
tions at older ages in a stationary 
population, the general death rate 
must rise, owing to the influence of age. 
Its decline has already slowed up and 
the rise will soon begin. It may rise 
to a level of 15 or 16 per 1,000, as is the 
situation in France today. This ex- 
pected rise will occur probably in the 
face of medical and scientific dis- 
coveries and of public health measures, 
and will be due to the aging of our 
population. 

The actual number of children at 
certain ages, in the entire country, is 
now declining. This fact has impor- 
tant economic and social implications. 
At the census of 1930, the white chil- 
dren at each of the first five years of 
age were fewer in number than in 1920. 
These children under 5 years in 1930 
have now advanced into the next older 
age groups and most of them are in 
school. This means that several of 
the early grades in the elementary 
schools of the entire country have be- 
gun to decline in actual numbers. 
When the next census count is made, 
in 1940, the same condition will doubt- 
less prevail throughout the elementary 
school grades and in most of the high 
school classes, as well as at preschool 
ages. 

This decrease in numbers of school 
age may be compensated by better at- 
tendance standards and by extension 
of the school age. More adequate 
facilities for the smaller numbers may 
be provided, and better preparation 
for living in an increasingly complex 
environment may result by means of 
a longer traming under more special- 
ized instruction. Certainly one of the 
important factors in reducing child 
mortality and improving child care in 
recent years has been the decreasing 
size of family and the fewer children 
to care for. This continuing trend 
gives an opportunity to catch up in 
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the quality of service in this field. 

The fact that persons at older ages 
are rapidly increasing, both relatively 
and in actual numbers, has grave eco- 
nomic and social consequences. We 
have at present in the United States 
over 614 millions 65 years of age and 
over, and it is estimated that this num- 
ber may be trebled within a half-cen- 
tury. This is a rapidly increasing 
burden upon the productive workers. 

Furthermore, with the prolongation 
-of life and the aging of the foreign born, 
a rapid increase has been taking place 
and will continue in the proportion of 
workers in the later age group, 45-64 
years (Table ID. This situation 
makes it impossible to ignore longer 
the problem of jobs for older workers. 
The period of youth in our industrial 
organization is passing, and our eco- 
nomic structure must be adapted to 
age changes. Institutions and agen- 
cies for the care of the aged, the burden 
of old age pensions, and the costs of 
dependency will increase rapidly. 

How will these conditions affect the 
general standard of living? The in- 
creasing burden of the aged upon the 
productive workers need not adversely 
affect the standard of living, because 
the proportion of persons in the pro- 
ductive ages, 20-64, is not decreasing, 
and the burden of support for the 
young dependent group is declining. 
During the next half-century, age 
changes need not be unfavorable to an 
even higher standard of living; but 
only on condition that expanding 
wants on the part of a population ap- 
proaching a stationary condition as to 
numbers, create jobs to employ the 
workers; and on condition that our in- 
dustrial structure can be adapted to 
employ the ever increasing number of 
older workers, 45-64 years of age, thus 
utilizing their productive capacity. 
Otherwise, an increasing proportion of 
these older workers may become semi- 
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dependent and thus increase the total 
burden of support resting upon the 
productive workers. This is a present 
and future problem of employment 
and involves adjustment of industrial 
policies to the needs of an aging popu- 
lation—a new challenge to American 
business management. 


Sex COMPOSITION 


The relation between the number of 
males and of females in any population 
is usually described by the sea ratio, 
which is the number of males to 100 
females. When the ratio is over 100 
the males are in excess, and when less 
than 100 the females predominate. 
This relation is sometimes expressed 
as per cent male and per cent female in 
the given population. Like age, sex is 
a necessary cross classification for 
many other groupings, since it is essen- 
tial to the proper interpretation of al- 
most every other phase of population 
statistics. 

TABLE Wi—Serx RATIOS AND PROPORTIONS 


MARRIED, 15 Years anp Over, ror VARIOUS 
POPULATIONS IN THE Unitep States, 1930 























3 Sex Males | Females 
Population Group Ratio, |Per Cent/Per Cent 
1930 | Married | Married 
United States~Total.....) 102.5 60.0 61.1 
Rural-Farm........... 111.0 57.9 66.0 
FDAN. os gies ie aise ann 98.1 80.5 58.5 
Nenos 0/65 S416 Seaalecees 97.0 59.8 58.5 
New England States. ...| 97.2 58.7 55.8 
East North Central. .... 104.1 60.8 62.9 
South Atlantic......... 99.6 60.6 60.0 
West South Central... ..] 103.3 61.9 64.0 
Padfone nore 108.7 57.2 62.3 
Massachusetts......... 95.1 58.0 53.7 
Montana...........62. 120.0 52.6 65.4 * 
Boston. ........ see e eee 96,4 52.1 48.9 
Charleston, 8, C........ 83.8 60.9 50.3 
Cleveland. .......-.... 103.0 59.4 60.4 





The sex ratio varies at any one time 
by regions of the country and by 
classes of the population, urban and 
rural, native and foreign born, white 
and Negro. When one sex outnum- 
bers the other in any population, the 
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proportion of that sex married is 
usually less than that of the other. 
Also the degree of disparity in the pro- 
portion married varies roughly with 
the disparity between the number of 
each sex in the community. Table III 
presents the sex ratios in 1930 for vari- 
ous groupings and for the total popula- 
tion of the United States, indicating 
how the proportions married, male and 
female, vary in relation to these sex 
. ratios. 

The ratio varies also with time. 
For example, in 1880 the sex ratio of 
Washington State was 157.7, influ- 
enced strongly by the predominance of 
males in the westward movement. 
That of Massachusetts was only 92.8, 
affected by this very movement of 
males out of New England. By 1930 
the ratio for Washington had declined 
to 112.1, and that for Massachusetts 
had risen to 95.1. The trend in the 
entire population of the country has 
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been downward, from 106.0 in. 1910, 
when the predominance of males 
among the foreign born had a marked 
influence, to 102.5 in 1930. The trend 
for the white population is toward 
equality of the sexes and toward a 
corresponding equality in proportions 
of males and of females married. 
Table IV illustrates these trends. 
Westward migration of males has 
left an excess of females in certain 
eastern states and has caused an ex- 
cess of males in western states and 
cities, which is becoming less marked 
decade by decade. The excess of 
females among Negroes apparently in- 
creased in the decade 1920-30 (99.2 in 
1920; 97.0 in 1930). The recent Negro 
movements from the South, as is usual 
in migrations, have shown an excess of 
males (101.0 in North, 95.9 in South, 
in 1930). In cities there is an excess 
of females (Table ITI) , indicating that 
there has been a more rapid movement 


TABLE IV—Trenps iN Sex Ratios Comparep wiru Proportions Marro, MALE AND FEMALE, 
15 YEARS AND Over, 1900-1930 
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U.S. Total... 2.62.2... eee Sex ratio 
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of females than of males from rural 
districts, and as a consequence a larger 
proportion of unmarried females. 
Disparity of the sexes in numbers is 
important for social and economic 
studies. If males are in excess, as in 
our Western communities, many will 
not be able to marry; if females pre- 
dominate, as in our cities and in many 
European countries because of war and 
emigration, there will be relatively 


large proportions of unmarried women. 
As a result of these disparities, crude 
death and birth rates are affected; and 
the growth of the population, and the 
health, the social morality, and the 
family life of communities are in- 
fluenced.® 


€ For more extensive presentation of data and 
their analyses by age and sex, refer to Population 
Trends in the United States, op. cit., Chap. TV 
and V. 
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Measures of Quality in the Study of Population 


By FREDERICK OSBORN 


HE concept of quality is inherent 
‘in almost every aspect of the study 
of population. The number of people 
in the world is less important than the 
ability with which they make use of 
the earth’s resources and the culture 
which determines the quality of their 
lives. The speculative field of what is 
an optimum population is dependent, 
among other things, on biological and 
cultural qualities of living human be- 
ings. Studies in differential fertility 
imply a classification of groups by 
their qualities, whether by the quali- 
ties attaching to regional distribution, 
or those implied when they are clas- 
sified by race, occupation, or more 
objective measures. Even studies of 
age distribution carry implications of 
quality which are of both scientific and 
popular interest.1 
The thought of quality which runs 
through the whole intricate web of the 
study of human populations gives the 
subject a significance which it would 
otherwise lack. It is the elusive 
search for the evolution of cultural and 
genetic qualities which makes popula- 
tion the most interesting of the sci- 
ences. The knowledge that its find- 
ings will help more than those of any 
other science to forecast the future of 
man makes its study a compelling dis- 
<ipline, and one which carries the 
heaviest of obligations for an unbiased 
search for the truth. 


Metuops or CLASSIFICATION 


The objective measures at present 
available for classifying the population 
according to their qualities are still in 

process of development and have been 


1T. Wiesenburg, et al., Adult Intelligence, 155 
PP» New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1986. 


given only a limited application, while 
some of the classification schemes 
most generally used at present do not 
have great significance for studies of 
qualitative population trends. 

Racial classification is advantageous 
for certain of the minority racial 
stocks, such as Negro, Mexican, In- 
dian, and Oriental, which are strongly 
set apart by differences in physical ap- 
pearance and in culture from the major 
American groups. But racial divi- 
sions have less meaning when applied 
to the larger white groups in the 
United States. Recent scientific ad- 
vance has indicated the very great 
heterogeneity of the Western Euro- 
pean stocks that migrated to the 
United States. With the constantly 
diminishing numbers in the census 
classification of the foreign born, due 
to the cessation of immigration, and 
with the increasing intermarriage of 
the different white stocks in this coun- 
try, classification by country of origin 
is rapidly losing significance. In the 
second and third generation, differ- 
entials in births as well as differences 
in measurable intelligence appear to 
be associated less with national origins 
than with the economic and occupa- 
tional groupings in which the different 
elements of each race have found their 
individual level. With respect to 
Northern European stocks that to- 
gether comprised 75.5 per cent of our 
population in 1920,7 no discussion of 
race will be included in this brief sum- 
mary of measurable qualities. 

Emphasis in qualitative studies of 
population is gradually shifting from a 
racial focus to functional social lines. 


2 “Immigration Quotas on the Basis of Na- 
tional Origin,” Fifteenth Census, No. 259. 
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There is need for a variety of objective 
indices of group characteristics and 
behavior, affording opportunity for 
studying the correlation between re- 
sults obtained with different measures. 
The advance of quantitative social sci- 
ence is gradually supplying the neces- 
sary instruments for significant quali- 
tative social studies. 


PERMANENCE OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
GROUP DIFFERENCES IN QUALITY 


The student of population is inter- 
ested not only in the present distribu- 
tion of human qualities throughout 
thé population, but also in the extent 
to which the present distribution of 
qualities will be changed from one 
generation to another under varying 
conditions. Evidently the distribu- 
tion of genetic potentialities, as apart 
from developed qualities, will be modi- 
fied only by differentials in births and 
in deaths which change the relative 
proportion of different genetic types, 
and by migrations which alter their 
regional distribution. If the genetic 
constitution of individuals were sepa- 
rately measurable, the science of popu- 
lation could record the changes in 
gene distribution which are actually 
taking place, and forecast those which 
may be expected to take place in the 
near future. Such forecasts would 
have the permanence which attaches 
to the quality of the gene. But differ- 
ences in the measurable qualities of 
population groups will be modified by 
changes which take place in the en- 
vironment, for the measures of human 
qualities available to the student of 
population are indicative of developed 
characteristics, the combined product 
of heredity and environment. Some 
definition of the varying limits set on 
human qualities by differences in 
genetic capacity, and the effect of 
varying environments on development 
within these limits, is therefore essen- 
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tial to the intelligent interpretation of 
population studies. 

Valid work on heredity and environ- 
ment is very recent in origin. Gal- 
ton’s work on twins was essentially 
exploratory. The early studies of 
family pedigree are now generally con- 
sidered invalid for the purpose of dis- 
criminating between heredity and en- 
vironment, although they will always 
be of interest as showing the relative 
permanency of family traits, whatever 
their origin. Recently, with the de- 
velopment of objective psychological 
tests, the study of individual differ- 
ences in intelligence has progressed 
with extraordinary rapidity. Identi- 
cal and fraternal twins, ordinary 
siblings, and more distant relationships 
have been studied in similar environ- 
ments and when reared apart. Par- 
ent-child resemblance of foster chil- 
dren of known and of illegitimate 
origin has been compared with true 
parent-child resemblance. The con- 
clusions have been stated in several 
standard texts. They do not permit 
of brief generalizations, other than to 
say that among American people in 
generally similar environments, differ- 
ences in genetic inheritance appear to 
account for a large part of the variance 
in test intelligence among individuals, 
but that this is not the case when the 
environments differ widely. 

In 1928, the National Society for the 
Study of Education published in two 
volumes its Twenty-seventh Yearbook 
on Nature and Nurture, containing thg 
work of Burks in California and Free- 
man in Chicago on studies of foster 
children. Building on their methods, 
Leahy of Minnesota carried out a 
study with improved controls, re- 
ported in 1935. Lawrence in England, 
in 1931, reported on a study of children 
in an institution where the terms of 
admission and the condition of the 
records permitted of valid analysis. 
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In the Leahy studies every care was 
taken to prevent errors resulting from 
a neglect of the influence of selective 
placement. A control group was set 
up to match the foster children in age 
and background and parental intelli- 

‘gence, and only children of similar 
nativity and age were included. 
Leahy’s results agree in general with 
those of Burks, Freeman, and Law- 
rence, when allowance is made for dif- 
ferences.in method and various possi- 
ble errors. The number of cases in 
these studies is so small that the results 
cannot be taken as conclusive, but the 
fact that they are in general agreement 
gives value to their findings, which are 
as follows: 

There is a high correlation between 
the intelligence of children in the con- 
trol groups and the occupational and 
environmental status of their true par- 
ents who bore them and with whom 
they live. 

‘Intelligence of adopted children fol- 
lows the status of their foster fathers, 
but to a much smaller degree. 

Intelligence of adopted children fol- 
lows the occupational status of their 
true fathers (from whom they were 
separated before they were six months 
of age) to a greater degree than it does 
the status of foster fathers with whom 
they have lived for many years. 

These studies were all made on 
urban economic groups, where selec- 
tive processes in the building up of 
occupational classes may have been 
operative for some length of time. 

There are no reliable studies of this 
sort available with respect to rural in 
contrast to urban populations. Stud- 
ies which have been made on selec- 
tive migration from the farm give some 
grounds for the conjecture that rural 
migration is extremely uneven at dif- 
ferent times and places, sometimes 
selecting away the best, and at other 

® Social Forces, Oct. 1935, p. 26. 
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times leaving on the farm those who 
are above the average.* Differences 
between races with respect to genetic 
capacities for the more complicated 
social qualities are as yet quite unde- 
termined. 


Existive KNOWLEDGE 


Existing knowledge may be sum- 
marized very briefly by saying that 
there are known to exist wide differ- 
ences between individuals in capacity 
for intellectual development, and that 
there is some evidence of a different 
average capacity for intellectual de- 
velopment between the different socio- 
economic groups in large cities, al- 
though the overlapping must be very 
large. There is also some evidence 
that chronically dependent families in- 
clude a disproportionate number of 
persons handicapped by inferior men- 
tal capacity. It is evident that differ- 
ent genetic types are widely scattered 
through the population, probably in 
varying, but as yet largely undeter- 
mined, proportion. Between families 
within each socio-economic grouping 
where environmental conditions are 
fairly similar, there is undoubtedly a 
positive correlation between genetic 
capacity and cultural status relative 
to the rest of the group, but there is 
little evidence that genetic capacity is 
related to differences in cultural status 
between different groups whose en- 
vironmental conditions vary widely. 
Certainly, the middle group who 
constitute the great majority of our 
people are affected by such wide varia- 
tions in environment that the ap- 
praisal of their relative genetic capac- 
ity is at present impossible. If wealth 
and opportunity become more widely 
distributed and the standard of living 
more equalized, if the mobility of the 
population increases, we may expect 


* F. Lorimer and F. Osborn, Dynamics of Pop- 
ulation, 461 pp., New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
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that the barriers between groups will 
be diminished and that there will be a 
great mobility from one group to an- 
other as individuals seek and find their 
own level. With each such step, ob- 
jective measures may become an in- 
creasing indication of innate qualities. 
We may also hope that new types of 
measures will be developed which may 
give more direct indication of genetic 
qualities. 

Today, objective measures cannot 
be used as measures of genetic qualities 
except where opportunity is fairly well 
equalized. Only at the extremes, 
among the defective at one end of the 
curve and among people of very supe- 
rior abilities at the other, can we safely 
assume that -differences in innate ca- 
pacity have played a controlling part. 
Within the great middle group of 
normal people with whom the student 
of population is chiefly concerned, 
variations in the environment may be 
more important in determining indi- 
vidual and group differences than 
variations in genetic quality. Such a 
conclusion, which is inevitable in the 
present state of knowledge, does not 
prevent the student of population 
from making important contributions 
in forecasting the probable future dis- 
tribution of human qualities; rather, it 
defines the limits within which fore- 
casts can be applied. 

The genetic and cultural qualities 
of the parents, the character of the 
home, and related community contacts 
combine to make an inheritance which 
in the majority of cases will persist 
through several generations. Thestu- 
dent of population is justified in using 
for his criterion of quality all devel- 
oped human characteristics which may 
find tangible, and therefore measura- 
ble, expression in psychological tests, 
in economic, political, artistic, or scien- 
tific activities, in personal adjust- 
ments, or even in the quality of the 
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home in which children are reared, 
recognizing that social as well as ge- 
netic factors are being taken into ac- 
count. With the use of existing meas- 
ures, he can approximate the present 
distribution of many socially impor- 
tant human qualities among the Amer- 
ican people. Applying his knowledge 
of trends in migration, and of differ- 
entials in births and deaths, he can 
forecast changes in the distribution 
of these qualities that will have con- 
siderable significance within the limits 
of permanence set in the previous dis- 
cussion. i 

The availability and limitations of 
existing measures require separate con- 
sideration. 


MEASURES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL QUALI- 
TIES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE POPULATION 


Qualities which have been success- 
fully measured by psychologists in- 
clude intelligence, special abilities, 
such as musical, artistic, literary, me- 
chanical, and other expressions of spe- 
cial gift or talent, aptitudes, interests, 
and attitudes, as well as accomplish- 
ment in different learned activities: 
educational achievement, industrial 
and clerical skill, knowledge, and 
adaptation. The measures used in 
psychological “tests” have been found 
to give results which correlate highly 
with other measures of the trait or 
ability considered, such as ratings by 
associates and superiors, teachers’ 
marks in school, regents’ examinations 
success on the job, and the like. 

The more subtle factors of character 
and personality are equally significant 
in determining successful adjustment, 
but psychologists have not yet been 
able to evolve instruments for their 
detection and measurement compara- 
ble in efficiency and reliability with the 
tools developed to measure intelli- 
gence,and special ability. 
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Tests of simple mental functions 
were first developed in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory some forty years ago, 
but it was not until after the turn of 
this century that the more complex 
quality of “general intelligence” was 
assayed by test, and not until the occa- 
sion of the American entry into the 
war were tests administered to any 
large section of the population. 

The results of the Army testing have 
been subjected to considerable criti- 
cism and discussion. The tests were 
said to be unfair to those who had had 
little education, to the non-English- 
speaking subject, and to others handi- 
capped by a different background 
from that assumed in the test. The 
“intelligence” measured by test was 
held to be not the same thing as the 
“intelligence” required for practical 
living. It was claimed that the per- 
sonnel of the Army were not a true 
representation of the whole American 
people. Such tests have also been at- 
tacked by- psychologists on various 
technical grounds, including criticism 
of the fundamental conception of “gen- 
eral intelligence.” But in spite of the 
real and apparent objections levied 
against the Army tests, these results 
have value if used critically. They 
still supply the largest single body of 
data on the distribution of intelligence 
in the American population. 

Since the war, intelligence tests have 
been refined and improved and called 
by other names, such as scholastic 

etptitude, mental alertness, and so 
forth, and many thousands of tests 
have been applied to children in 
schools, institutions, clinics, and hospi- 
tals; to college students, to workers in 
business and industry, and, more re- 
cently, to adults in the several decades 
beyond maturity. This recent work 
of psychologists is a veritable mine of 
material for the student of population. 
No one has yet assumed the enormous 
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task of assembling and synthesizing 
the thousands of separate reports of 
this scattered output of energy and 
analyzing it as one block of material; 
but the industry expended on the test- 
ing has sharpened our understanding 
of the significance of the intelligence 
test as a measuring instrument, and of 
the range of ability found here, there, 
and everywhere in different samples of 
the American population. From these 
samples, a picture of the average 
American can be drawn more clearly 
than at the time of the Army testing. 
What is more, the psychologist can 
now refine the picture, describing the 
characteristics of men who represent | 
the average for different occupations, 
for different social and nativity group- 
ings, in different regional areas, at 
different ages, and the like. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIABILITY 


But there is danger in any use of the 
concept of the “average,” for the in- 
formation which has emerged from 
each testing program on the “spread” 
or “range” of ability among the indi- 
viduals who make up any group is 
equally important. At the top and 
the bottom of the scale there will be a 
few individuals who get very high or 
very low scores on the test, and be- 
tween these two extremes will be the 
bulk of the individuals tested, some 
making more than the average, some 
less. Variability of performance is 
just as significant as the average in 
evaluating the quality of any group. 

This variability has been found to 
characterize all group testing, and has 
been pictorially represented by a curve 
known as the curve of normal distribu- 
tion. If enough individuals are tested, 
and if they are members of a homoge- 
nous group, their scores, when plotted, 
will be found to conform to the normal 
curve. Examples of such plotted re- 
sults may be found in the form of 
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charts in many standard psychological 
texts. 

Using material already available, 
the student of population can obtain a 
fair approximation of the distribution 
of intelligence throughout the Amer- 
ican people. There are also available 
data from which this distribution can 
be broken down into an occupational 
distribution, a regional distribution, 
and other classifications of great in- 
terest for population studies. While 
no nation-wide psychological surveys 
have been made since the time of the 
Army tests, new and improved tech- 
niques have been used in testing chil- 
dren in elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and institutions, and 
in different regions, so that it is now 
possible to approximate the average 
and the range of intelligence for 
various groupings of the nation at 
large. 

A recent development has been the 
study of the growth and decline of 
intelligence with age. That such 
changes take place was known or 
suspected by the Army psychologists. 
It has been confirmed by the studies 
of Richardson and Stokes in England, 
and of Willoughby, Jones and Conrad,® 
W. R. and C. C. Miles,® and others in 
this country. It seems now to be 
established that “mental age (as de- 
termined by psychological tests) 
changes significantly with the progress 
of the years; among the children there 
is growth, among the adults decline.” 7 
There is evidence that these changes 
are less changes in “intelligence” than 
a diminution in reaction speed and 
sum of energy available for new work 


5H. E. Jones and H. S. Conrad, Growth and 
Decline of Intelligence, Genetic Psychology 
Monograph 18, Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. 

*C. C. Miles, “Influence of Speed and Age on 
Intelligence Scores of Adults,” Jri. of Genetic 
Psychology, 10: 208-210, 1984. 

7 Jones and Conrad, op. cit. 
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types.8 Adaptability to new situa- 
tions falls off most rapidly with age, 
while there is little or no change in 
verbalizations, generalizations, per- 
sistence in work, and various personal- 
ity traits. The relation between men- 
tal traits and groupings by age is one 
of real interest to the student of popu- 
lation. 

The progress of psychological re- 
search during the last twenty years has 
made possible systematic quantitative 
studies of qualities which formerly 
seemed elusive. There is still need for 
caution in the interpretation of results; 
but studies of qualitative population 
trends are acquiring new objectivity 
and significance through the intelligent 
use of the materials supplied by psy- 
chologists and social scientists. 


Measures or Puysicau TrRarrs 


Physical appearance plays an impor- 
tant part in human affairs, affecting 
group relationships and mate selec- 
tion, and confirming or modifying 
qualities of leadership. From early 
times, differences in physical char- 
acteristics have led to speculation 
drawn from subjective data in large 
part directed by emotional bias. To- 
day the public mind is still confused 
by pseudo-scientific claims to race or 
class “superiorities,” which have to a 
considerable extent obscured the seri- 
ous work being done by competent 
anthropologists using objective data 
and modern techniques. In the light 
of their findings, it is evident thate 
much cautious work must be done be- 
fore we can properly interpret the cor- 
relations which exist between physical 
or racial measures and the more im- 
portant traits of social interest. 

Sydenstricker °? has summarized the 


8 Miles, op. cit. 
° J. Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and Environ- 


ment, Social Science Monographs, New York: 
McGray-Hill Book Co. 
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material on health, noting interesting 
variations, but none as yet of great 
importance to students of population. 
The study of heredity and environ- 
ment is less advanced with regard to 
physical traits than it is with regard 
to intelligence. 

The lead given by Boas in the study 
of physical changes in immigrants, by 
Davenport on race mixture, and by 
Shapiro and others on changes in 
oriental stocks after migration to 
Hawaii and this country, should stimu- 
late the development of new material. 
The studies quoted in Klineberg’s 
summary 1° show the development of 
critical attitudes which augur well for 
the future. 

The first inclusive survey of the 
American physique was made by 
Davenport and Love™ on the Army 
drafts. Hrdlička 1? has defined an 
evolving “Old American” type. 
Herskovitz 13 has attempted to trace 
the changes taking place in the Negro 
in this country. The background has 
been laid for a comprehensive research 
on the physical anthropology of the 
American people. Such a piece of 
work would have both immediate and 
historical importance. It would be- 
come a landmark on which to base 
future comparisons of particular inter- 
est and would take on enhanced value 
as relationships are further developed 
between measurable physical char- 
acteristics and traits of social interest 
such as health, vitality, longevity, in- 

œ telligence, and personality. 
The student of population will 


©. Klineberg, Race Differences, 367 pp., 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 

1 Charles B. Davenport and Albert G. Love, 
Army Anthropology, Washington: Gov't Print- 
ing Office. 

2 Ales Hrdlička, The Old Americans, Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins. 

! Melville J. Herskovitz, The American 
Negro, New York: Columbia University Press. 
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watch with interest for developments 
in this field. 


MEASURE AND DISTRIBUTION 
oF DEFECT 


Physical abnormalities include the 
permanent loss or serious impairment 
of the more important senses of sight 
and hearing, as well as serious bodily 
deformities which render it impossible 
for the person to be fully self-sustain- 
ing. Such defects are readily detecta- 
ble and become the responsibility of 
the medical profession for care and 
attention. Census enumerators were 
required in 1980 to “include as blind, 
any person who cannot see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses; 
as a deaf-mute (1) any child under 
eight years who is totally deaf, and 
(2) any older person who has been 
totally deaf from childhood or was 
born deaf.” Under this frame of 
reference there were reported the fol- 
lowing figures: blind, 63,489; deaf- 
mutes, 57,084; blind deaf-mutes, 1,942. 
These figures are reported in the cen- 
sus bulletins by sex, age, and color, 
and for the different states. No data 
are here included on orthopedic handi- 
caps. 

Mental defectives include those 
known as the mentally deficient, or 
feeble-minded (morons, imbeciles, and 
idiots). Mental defectives are unable 
to manage themselves “with ordinary 
prudence” or to cope adequately with 
environmental demands. They are 
diagnosable by psychometric tests, the 
intellectual criterion, by case life-his- 
tory, the social critetion, and often by 
the degree of self-control or emotional 
or moral “expression.” On the psy- 
chometric test, the feeble-minded per- 
son, if an adult, makes a score less than 
that which is normally made by chil- 
dren testing at twelve years of age. 
Comparison of the feeble-minded with 
the population as a whole places them 
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in the lowest 1 or 2 per cent of the 
normal distribution curve. The de- 
ficiency of the feeble-minded—the lack 
of mental ability—is a permanent 
matter. Except for occasional posi- 
tive response to thyroid therapy where 
administered early, there are no de- 
vices known to science or education 
which will effect a “cure” or substan- 
tially raise the I. Q. of such defectives. 

The location of the feeble-minded 
in the population is not so easy. The 
1930 census numbered some 106,754 
individuals resident in state institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded (including 
epileptics). Others, not included in 
this listing, are in other asylums, work- 
houses, delinquency homes, reforma- 
tories, prisons, and mental hospitals. 
But these institutional cases represent 
only a small proportion of the whole 
number of mentally defective who are 
scattered through the population at 
large. Many, while still children, are 
to be found in the “special classes” of 
the better school systems—children 
whose mental ability is too low to 
handle the ordinary work of the cur- 
riculum. Others are cared for in their 
own homes, representing on the whole 
those children whose mental capacity 
does not justify attendance even at a 
special class, and the graduates of the 
special classes who have outgrown in 
size and age the limits for school at- 
tendance, or who have been paroled 
from state training schools. As feeble- 
minded children mature, some of them, 
unable to find places in industry or 
other service, are retained at home. 
This applies particularly to the girls. 
Enumeration of feeble-minded indi- 
viduals presents a problem, as parents 
tend to hold back information. It has 
been estimated that fewer than one 
tenth of the mentally defective are 
housed in the state schools. 

Various surveys have attempted to 
answer the question of the incidence 
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of feeble-mindedness in the total popu- 
lation by assaying samples. Esti- 
mates have varied from .5 per cent 14 
to 6.1 per cent. “The percentage of 
feeble-minded will vary from about 
one to three, according to our concept 
as to what constitutes social com- 
petency and as to what degree of 
intelligence constitutes mental defi- 
ciency.” 16 

Compared to mental defect, mental 
disorder is more a matter of mental 
instability than of a lack of ability. 
The degree and the quality of the dis- 
orientation vary with the particular 
mental disease, as does also the prog- 
nosis, some disturbances being tem- 
porary or repetitive, some permanent. 
The problem of diagnosis is one for 
the psychiatrist, although paradoxi- 
cally the question of “insanity” or 
legal responsibility is still left in some 
states to the decision of a jury of lay- 
men. 

The incidence of mental disease in 
the population as a whole is almost as 
difficult to determine as that of mental 
defect, many of the milder or “harm- 
less” cases being retained outside of 
institutions, and therefore unreported. 
However, the census statistics for 1930 
report the total number in state hospi- 
tals and on parole as 374,821, the rate 
in hospitals being 263.6 per 100,000 in 
the population. Subdivisions of the 
data by states, age, sex, and mental 
disease are included. 

Such a large proportion of meas- 
urably defective and deranged person? 
constitutes a challenging problem to 
the student of population. 


Racrat Mrvorrris 


We have suggested in an earlier sec- 
tion that for the white population of 

“t Oregon survey by Carlisle, 1921. 

%*X County, Minnesota, by Anderson, 1932. 

3R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing: Methods 
and Results, 555 pp, New York: Henry Holt, 
1931. e 
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the United States classification by race 
or country of origin appears to give 
very: little permanent indication of 
differences in culture, or socially valua- 
ble qualities, and that so far as con- 
cerns differences which can be meas- 
ured, foreign-born whites or their 
descendants very soon tend to approxi- 
mate the occupational, socio-economic, 
or régional groups into which they are 
absorbed. The case is very different 
with Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, and 
Orientals. Very noticeable differences 
in physical appearance divide them 
from their neighbors. Intermarriage 
is very limited. They tend to retain 
their own culture and way of life, and 
to be clearly set apart in the public 
mind and in their own consciousness 
of themselves. For them the racial 
classification is indicative of differ- 
ences in standards of living, in culture, 
in income, and in the intellectual and 
physical environment which affects 
their development. 

In 1930 the census gave the number 
of Negroes as 11,891,143, Mexicans 
over 1,400,000, Indians 332,000, and 
Orientals 214,000. The rate of repro- 
duction of all these races except the 
Negro appears to be about double that 
of the white population.!7 As long as 
such differences continue, classification 
by race will be of great interest. 


Inpirect MEASURES OF QUALITY 


It is perhaps unfortunate that tests 
of intelligence were the first objective 
emeasures to be developed for deter- 
mining qualities of social interest. 
Undue emphasis has thus been placed 
on a single aspect of development. 
The correlation between intelligence 
tests and success in life justifies their 
continued use, but actually we do not 
know the extent to which intelligence 
affects man’s daily activities, his deci- 
sions, or his way of life. Until we can 
“F, Lorimer and F. Osborn, op. cit. e 
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make equal use of measures of char- 
acter, social attitudes, and other quali- 
ties essential for accomplishment and 
adjustment; we must recognize serious 
limitations in findings which are based 
on objective measures of intelligence 
alone. 

This gap can in part be bridged 
by the use of various indirect measures 
now being rapidly developed by the 
sociologist. Odum in his recently 
published work, The Southern Regions 
of the United States, presents regional 
comparisons based on several hundred 
indices which measure various envi- 
ronmental aspects of regional groups. 
Size of farm, proportion of tenancy, 
cash value of crops, length of residence 
—these and comparable factors for 
urban groups react to a greater or less 
extent on the qualities and way of life 
of the people concerned, and provide 
measures which are of value in com- 
paring the qualities of different groups. 
In addition to indices of environmental 
conditions are numerous indices of 
cultural level, such as per cent of il- 
literacy, proportion of errors in the 
census, circulation of books and maga- 
zines, and proportions in high school 
and college, which give a background 
for assessing group differences in 
quality. 

It is no criticism of the social scien- 
tist that he is forced to work with the 
materials at hand. It is only when 
his conclusions go beyond those which 
can be justifiably drawn from the 
studies actually developed that he can 
be fairly accused of having deserted 
the honest search for the truth. 

Hardest of all human qualities to 
define are those differences in points 
of view and ways of life, of which the 
culture of the European farmer, firmly 
fixed in the land, and the migratory 
types of the American frontier are ex- 
treme examples. Here are qualities 
of great importance, but so difficult 
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to assess that they belong more, per- 
haps, to the art of history than to the 
science of population. 

Various other objective measures 
have been proposed for assessing the 
value of individuals and groups. One 
of such measures is concerned with the 
amount of contribution to society, in 
production and distribution of goods, 
in personal services, in science, or in 
the arts. Another is concerned with 
the measure of the home and parental 
influence as basic factors in deter- 
mining the qualities of the next genera- 
tion. Rating scales for measuring the 
quality of the home environment have 
already been considerably used by 
psychologists There may be im- 

` portant developments in the use of 
both these types of measure in the 
field of population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The causes and effects of migration 
and of differential rates of births and 
of deaths are inextricably related to 
the developed qualities of the popula- 
tion concerned. As the field of popu- 
lation studies is enlarged, a wider base 
of knowledge must be provided by 
critical research on the qualities of 
population groups. 

Research in the field of quality is 
concerned with the development and 
use of new measures; with correlations 
between different qualities; with a 
more extended knowledge of the limi- 
_ tations placed on development by dif- 
ferences in genetic endowment; with a 
comprehensive survey of the psycho- 
logical qualities of the American popu- 
lation; and with an anthropological 
survey of the population. In all these 
fields the study of population is at 
present handicapped by the lack of 
sufficiently valid studies. The exten- 


138 &. H. Hildreth, A Bibliography of Mental 
Tests and Rating Scales, New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1933. 
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sive work now being done is properly 
in the hands of psychologists and 
anthropologists. The student of popu- 
lation should be in constant touch with 
their work, should understand its 
progress and its limitations, and 
should be alert to stimulate develop- 
ments of particular value for popula- 
tion studies. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For factors underlying the develop- 
ment of intelligence and its variation 
among individuals, the reader is re- 
ferred to Schwesinger,’® who compre- 
hensively reviews the work done by 
psychologists up to 1933. Since the 
publication of this book, an important 
study in nature-nurture and variance 
in intelligence has been reported by 
A. M. Leahy,” and a theoretical dis- 
cussion by F. K. Shuttleworth 74 on 
the conditions, limitations, and impli- 
cations involved in attacking this 
problem. A survey of recent mate- 
rials on group differences in intelli- 
gence, physical traits, cultural indices, 
and trends in fertility is found in 
the book by Lorimer and Osborn.?? 
Measures and results of intelligence 
testing, particularly among school 
children, will be found summed up in 
Pintner’s 7° text, and tests used in in- 
dustry in Viteles’ book.24 For a more 
specific picture of adult intelligence, 
one should turn to the work of the 
Army psychologists, edited by 
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Yerkes. Fryer and Sparling are as- 
sembling complete data on occupa- 
tional intelligence, to be reported in a 
forthcoming publication. Recently, 
Wiesenburg,’ et al, have reviewed 
the studies on aduk intelligence, at the 
same time reporting their own work of 
intensive testing of a small group of 
normal adults. Information on the 
average and the range of many human 
capacities can be obtained in Wechs- 
ler’s2* analytical treatment. This 
same worker is now preparing and ad- 
ministering a specially devised indi- 
vidual test of intelligence to some two 
thousand adults, from which research 
he anticipates a better knowledge of 
adult intelligence for various age levels 
and educational backgrounds than has 
yet been obtained. For technical 
analyses of problems of test scaling, 
particularly in regard to establishing 
a zero point, Thorndike’s work 28 


2R. M. Yerkes (Ed.), “Psychological Ex- 
amining in the United States Army,” Memoirs 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 15, 890 
pp., Washington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1921. 

2 T, Wiesenburg, et al., op. cit. 

7D. Wechsler, The Range of Human Capac- 
ities, 159 pp., Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1935. 

3E., L. Thorndike, et al., Measurement of 
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should be consulted. No summary 
would be complete without an account 
of the standardization and use of the 
most widely used test—the Stanford- 
Binet—to be found in the work of 
Terman.’ For a discussion of meas- 
urements and results of nonintellectual 
qualities, a comprehensive summary 
has been prepared by Symonds.?° 
The student would do well also to 
follow the work of Allport ê on atti- 
tudes; some of it is already reported in 
scattered sources. The evidence on 
racial differences has been summed up 
and analyzed by Klineberg ?? and also 
by Garth.” Discussion of mental de- 
fect will be found in the texts by Pint- 
ner, Thorndike, and Terman, already 
mentioned. 
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Agricultural Population in Relation to 
Agricultural Resources 


By Jonn D. Brack” 


HERE is, of course, nothing novel 

in the idea that per capita income 
and the content of living of a popula- 
tion tend to be proportional to the 
ratio of population to resources. It is 
the central relationship of the com- 
monly accepted marginal productivity 
theory of value and is implicit in the 
principle of diminishing returns and 
both Malthusian and optimum pop- 
ulation theory. It is always of in- 
terest, however, to observe how this 
relationship works out when there are 
data available that can be used to 
test it. Crude data lending them- 
selves to such use are available for the 
agriculture of the United States, and 
it is the purpose of this article to use 
them and the theory to test each 
other. 


RewAtep POPULATION THEORY 


Before setting forth upon the task, 
we will do well to come to a common 
understanding of our theory. Ac- 
cording to diminishing returns theory, 
at any given state of the arts, the total 
output to be derived from use in pro- 
duction of increasing amounts of vary- 
ing productive agents added to fixed 
amounts of other productive agents 
at first increases rather rapidly, then 
more slowly, and finally ceases to in- 
crease at all, or may even decrease. 
The same principle may be stated in 
terms of the additional increments of 
total output accompanying additional 
increments of the varying agents; or 


* The writer was assisted in the analysis upon 
which this article was based by grants in aid 
from the Harvard Committee on Research in 
the Social Sciences. 


in terms of the average total output 
per unit of the increasing input agents; 
or in terms of additional output per 
unit of additional input. Neither is 
it necessary to consider any one or 
more of the agents as fixed and the 
other as varying, but instead we may 
have all the agents varying, but at dif- 
ferent rates, so that the comparison is 
of the effects on output of varying 
rates of increase of the different 
agents. 

For obvious reasons population 
theorists have commonly followed the 
practice of assuming that at any given 
state of the arts the supply of land 
(including related natural resources) 
is fixed, and that population numbers 
represent the varying input factor. 
Differences in amounts of capital 
goods used per capita of population or 
acre of land, differences in techniques 
or production practices, and differ- 
ences in ability of the workers, have 
been considered differences in the 
state of the arts, producing important 
differences between areas in total, 
average, or marginal output, and also 
important differences over a period of 
time. The secular theory pertinent to 
the subject has concerned the issue 
whether in a growing population thg 
effect of improvement in the arts is 
likely to offset the diminishing average 
or marginal effect of increasing pop- 
ulation numbers. 

In the Malthusian theory variant, 
the important issue arises in terms of 
additional or marginal increments of 
output accompanying the last or 
marginal addition to population num- 
bers. | According to the original ver- 
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sion of the theory, population was 
believed to increase to the point where 
the food, clothing, and shelter pro- 
duced by the last increment in num- 
bers was just enough to keep them 
alive and reproduce their number, 
making due allowance for war, pesti- 
lence, and famine. 

The lower a subsistence level could 
be, because of climate or other natural 
advantages, the larger the population 
could be. Implicit in this conception, 
but not at that time clearly for- 
mulated, is the circumstance that other 
members of the population group can 
have no larger output than the addi- 
tional output of the marginal popula- 
tion unit, if all have equal access to 
resources and are equally competent; 
also that if some are able to own and 
use more resources than the others, 
there will be less to be divided among 
the rest, and the population will be 
smaller in consequence. The average 
per capita output will be higher, but 
not the marginal output. According 
to later Malthusian theory, large 
groups of the population, because of 
placing a higher value upon comforts 
of life and the like than upon repro- 
duction, and because of ability to 
register the same in conduct of life, 
carry population increase only to the 
point where their marginal increments 
of output equal considerably more 
than a mere subsistence output. 
These same groups in modern civiliza- 
tion would appear to be the ones with 
gontrol of the most resources. This 
further adds to the average per capita 
output; but again it does not affect the 
size of the marginal output so long as 
the population living at this margin 
multiplies to the subsistence point. 
This last point is all too frequently 
overlooked. 

Differences in skills or competency 
must also be taken into account. If 
those subsisting at the margin are less 
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able than any others, their point of 
balance between output and subsist- 
ence needs will come earlier in con- 
sequence, which will further reduce 
population numbers. If others more 
able than these also multiply to their 
subsistence points, they will raise 
larger families than their weaker 
brethren. This apparently happens 
in primitive societies. But the more 
competent in modern societies are 
likely to maintain a level of living 
clearly above subsistence. In prac- 
tice, therefore, differences in ability 
also contribute to higher average per 
capita outputs. 

Optimum population theory is com- 
monly stated in terms of highest aver- 
age output per capita of the popula- 
tion. It has also been stated in terms 
of highest marginal output. If, how- 
ever, the population of an area: can be 
so scanty that additional units will 
give a larger marginal return, the aver- 
age output for the group will be raised 
by population increments beyond the 
point of highest marginal return.t 
The size of the highest average output 
per capita of population is affected, as 
indicated above, by degree of inequal- 
ity of the distribution of resources be- 
tween population groups, and by the 
average standard of living (strictly 
defined in terms of relation between 
content of living and reproductive 
ratio). It is not larger because a 
country is richer in natural resources 
than its neighbors or has a higher 
average level of ability in its popula- 
tion, except as these may lead to a 
greater degree of the two foregoing or 
may lead more of the population to re- 
produce only at more than mere sub- 
sistence. It rises with an improve- 
ment in the arts only under these same 
conditions. An increase in natural re- 
sources or improvement in the arts 
might result only in a larger popula- 

1J. D. Black, Production Economics, Pt. II. 
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tion; and no doubt it has mostly so 
resulted at times and places. 

Obviously the optimum would also 
be affected by the height of the sub- 
sistence level, probably being lower in 
our South than in our North. 


VALUE ASPECTS 


Since most of the data are in value 
units, we must convert the foregoing 
into economic language. According 
to marginal productivity theory, we 
can expect the units of each produc- 
tive agent to contribute to output in 
proportion to the quantities of all the 
other productive agents associated 
with each in production, these quan- 
tities being determined at the margin 
(intensive or extensive). The value 
reflected back to said units will be in 
proportion to their contributions to 
output. Accordingly, the more cap- 
ital goods and labor used per acre of 
land, the more land contributes to the 
product and the greater its value. 
Conversely, the less land and capital 
goods labor has to work upon or with, 
the less its contribution and the lower 
its wage. The quantities of any pro- 
ductive agent used with others depend 
upon its relative degree of scarcity, 
which may reflect nature’s liberality, 
or the expense or effort of creating it; 
or in the case of labor, the reproduc- 
tive tendency. 

The values reflected back of course 
also depend upon the demand for the 
product to which the factors con- 
tribute. It will get the productive 
agents no high value to contribute 
largely to wheat or cotton output 
when the world already has a plethora 
of these. In the last analysis, of 
course, demand in the above sense is 
determined by the quantities of other 
goods and services available to ex- 
change for one’s product, as well as by 
the importance of one’s product to the 
consumers of it. 
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If all units of the productive agents 
were identical, or if we could assume 
complete interchangeability of the 
units even though they differed, we 
could always expect, according to the 
above theory, the same value per unit 
of a given grade in all combinations; 
that is, the same wage for a given 
grade of labor in all employments. 
The producer able to hire more of 
other resources—more acres of land, 
more laborers—would pay the same 
for each unit of them as everybody 
else. Only by being proportionately 
more able himself than others could he 
make them contribute as much to the 
product as they would in some other 
use. Because of differences in the 
agents, and their considerable im- 
mobility, we know that such propor- 
tionately greater ability is not always 
necessary. Such immobility is very 
great between different parts of a 
country as large and varied as the 
United States. 

Demand being the same, a popula- 
tion will have the highest value per 
unit of its effort (including manage- 
ment and all other human contribu- 
tions) if working and living nearest its 
optimum. The productive agents not 
requiring human contributions of any 
kind will have the lowest relative value 
at this point. Values of capital goods 
will of course reflect the human effort 
that went into creating them. The 
farther away from such optimum, the 
lower the values on human effort. 

Comparing two areas, however, one 
may have a higher return for human 
effort than another because of greater 
inequality of distribution of resources, 
a higher standard of living, or subsist- 
ence level, or any of the other factors 
named above as contributing to a 
higher optimum, as well as because of 
operating nearer to its optimum. 
These affect returns per capita on 
either side of the optimum as they do 
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exactly at it, and roughly in the same 
proportion. 


Farm Wace RATES AND THE PoP- 
ULATION-RESOURCES RATIO 


Let us now put together some of the 
data on value returns and resources 
used per worker to see how they relate 
to each other. In Table I, such of the 
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Chart 1 shows the geographic divisions 
and accompanying wage-rate aver- 
ages. Three measures of land are 
used, no one of which is adequate in 
itself. In fact, even all these together 
do not provide for differences in qual- 
ity of the land. The range in farm 
wage rates from north to south and 
east to west is very wide, but by no 


TABLE I—Monruty Farm Wace RATES BY Geocraraic Divisions RANKED IN OrnpER or WAGE 
RATES, WITH CORRESPONDING Amounts or Farm LAND AND Live STOCK PER AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKER * 
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Monthly Wage 
Geographic Rates with 
Divisions Board, 
1925-29 
‘ Land 
$28.80 43 
26.40 83 
28.00 43 
40.70 76 
40.80 186 
45.50 51 
48.80 64 
50.50 890 
53.10 140 
LO E T $39.70 139 


e Simple averages of state averages. 
1929; year 1929, Sept. 1931. 
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Computed from Crops and Markets: years 1925-28, Sept. 


b For number of agricultural workers 10 years old and over per state, see Fifteenth Census, Occupa- 
tions, Table 13. For acres of land of various classes, and values of land, see Fifteenth Census, Agri- 


culture, Vol, IL, Tables 3 and 11. 


° One animal unit equals one cow, or two heifers or calves, or five hogs, or ten shoats, or seven 


sheep, or fourteen lambs, or one hundred chickens, or one horse or mule. 


used in farm management studies. 
4 Other than work stock, 


‘data on resources as are available in 
physical units are expressed as aver- 
ages by geographical divisions, to- 
gether with average farm wage rates, 
the divisions being arranged in order 
from lowest to highest wage rate 


* The division averages are simple averages of 
state averages, as is also the average for the 
United States. Thus Delaware is given the 
same importance as Texas. This procedure is 
necessary to make the tables consisteht with 

e 


e 


This measure is commonly 


means so great as that in resources per 
worker. But the correlation with re- 
sources per worker is apparently very 
general in terms of these physical 
measures, The two northeastern di- 
visions, for example, have wage rates 
Charts 2 to 4, in which the state had to be 
the unit. Averages weighted according to num- 
ber of farms are lower than those in the tables 


because the states with the most farms gen- 
erally pay the lowest wages. 
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Cuart 1. Map of the United States by Geographic Divisions as Used in the Federal Census, and 
Average Monthly Farm Wage Rates with Board, 1925-29 
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altogether too high in proportion to The correlation of farm wage rates 
resources. The South Atlantic divi- with resources per worker appears to 
sion is out of line with the rest of the be somewhat more regular when land 
South. is measured in terms of values in Table 


TABLE JI—Mownrsty Farm Wace RATES as IN TABLE I, WITH CORRESPONDING VaLons OF 
PRODUCTIVE AGENTS PER WORKER IN 1930 


Value of 





: Monthly Value of Value of 
au Wage with Rca sar Capital | Agricultural 
ivisions Board, Worker > ings per Goods per | Property per 
1925~29 2 Worker ? Worker ° Worker 4 
WES Cue. oe sste AE $23.80 $1,120 $1,600 $320 $1,920 
BAE Coie eabeon teen dties 26.40 2,280 2,800 520 3,820 
SAt iruna aa 28.00 1,720 2,665 475 3,140 
EN Ceanna 40.70 4,100 6,265 1,215 7,480 
WN: Ciod snes bac nietss 40.80 7,190 9,255 1,865 11,120 > 
My Ath red oii ee eek 45.50 2,220 4,735 1,215 5,950 
N: Mts eoaied cass ewes pu 48.80 1,940 4,330 1,000 5,330 
Mount.. ......ceeeeceeees 50.50 4,860 5,790 2,130 7,920 
PACs a6 se sereta iteki 53.10 6,980 8,465 1,205 9,670 
PSr Siac dedoaeictests ia $39.70 $3,670 $5,145 $1,175 $6,820 
a See Table I. 


b Fifteenth Census, 1980, Agriculture, Vol. Ii, Part I, Tables 3 and 11. 
e Live stock and machinery only. 
4 Value of land, building, and capital goods. 
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IL Thus the Pacific States appear 
more nearly in line, and also the South 
Atlantic States. Combining farm 
buildings with the land helps still 
more. The Northeastern States are 
also low in capital goods per worker, 
but not so far out of line as in land. 
The final column in Table I combines 
all the resources into one figure. The 
same pattern of irregularities prevails, 
but less conspicuously. The combina- 
tion smoothes them out because the 
different resources in some measure 


Cuart 2. Relation to Monthly Farm Wage 
Rates of Amounts per Worker of Productive 
5 Agents Used with Labor * 
(Unit: for wage rates and value of capital, one 
dollar; for'value of land, thousand dollars) 
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x North Central States 
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@ West States 
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“States are numbered as follows: 1. Me. 
2. Conn. 3. Texas. 4. Mich. 5. N. M. 6. 
Calif. 7 Kan. 8. Iowa. 9. Neb. 10. Ga. 
11. Ariz. 12. Calif. 18. Mo. 14. Okla. 15. 
Neb. 16. Conn. 17. Nev. 18. Iowa. 

* Formula for least squares: y = 31.3 + 
00232 , 

+ Formula for least squares: y = 20.6 + 
0072z i 
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substitute for each other—capital 
goods for land in the Northeast, land 
for buildings in the Pacific States. 

In Chart 2, these relationships in 
terms of values are presented graphi- 
cally in such a way as to identify the 
states according to four main sections 
of the country, and also a few of the 
separate states that are conspicuously 
out of line. The pattern for capital 
goods is clearly more regular than that 
for land. This probably is due in part 
to their greater mobility. The irreg- 
ularities remaining mostly reflect dif- 
ferences in types of farming. 


Income 1n RELATION TO RESOURCES 


Obviously, income per worker in 
agriculture is a more comprehensive 
measure of returns than just farm 
wage rates. Unfortunately the only 
really satisfactory measure of farm in- 
come available is gross rather than net, 
and the gross figures reflect consider- 
able regional differences in amount of 
feed and fertilizers purchased. In 
Table III the best net income figures 
available at the moment are used, and 
seem to give a consistent pattern of 
relationships with amounts of agricul- 
tural resources used per worker. The 
correlations are much more regular 
than those with wage rates as the de- 
pendent variable. In terms of the 
final measure, agricultural property 
per worker, the only differences are 
that the last two divisions are in re- 
verse order. 

It now becomes apparent that wages 
are clearly too high in proportion to 
incomes in the two northeastern divi- 
sions and slightly so in the South At- 
lantic division. The competition of 
urban opportunities is evidently rais- 
ing farm wage rates in the East. The 
lack of it may cause them to be lower 
jn the South and Midwest. No doubt, 
however, the relatively depressed 
state of agriculture in the Midwest in 
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TABLE III—Ner Income per WORKER py Grocraruic Divisions RANKED IN ORDER OF THE 
SAME, WITH CORRESPONDING VALUES or PRODUCTIVE Acents PER WORKER 











Monthly Value of Value of Value of 
Geographic Ske nes Wages with < Wy s Land and Capital Agricultural 
ogra, per Worker, nd per An 
Divisions 19298 Board, _ Worker ® Buildings per} Goods per | Property per 
1925-29 > Worker » Worker © Worker 
E.S8.C...... $490 $23.80 $1,120 $1,603 $320 $1,920 
§. AtlL...... 610 28.00 1,720 2,667 475 3,140 
W.S. €... 680 26.40 2,280 2,797 519 3,820 
N. Eng...... 780 48.80 1,940 4,331 999 5,330 
M. Atl... 860 45.50 2,220 4,735 1,211 5,950 
E. N. C.. 960 40.70 4,100 6,265 1,217 7,480 
Mount...... 1,350 50.50 4,860 5,790 2,134 7,920 
W.N.C 1,360 40.80 . 7,190 9,255 1,862 11,120 
Paec......... 1,370 53.10 6,980 8,467 1,206 9,670 


a The “net incomes” given here are considerably higher than true net incomes, since data are not 
available by states for many of the smaller expenditures. They do serve, however, as a rough meas- 
ure of differences among states in net income per worker. They were calculated by substracting 
from gross income as reported for 1925-1929 the following expenses: feed and fertilizers as reported 
by states in the 1930 census; depreciation of buildings, 5 per cent; depreciation of machinery, 21 per 
cent; annual cost of operation of tractors, $123; of trucks, $144; of automobiles, $118 (half only of 
total annual automobile expense). It will be noted that wages of hired labor are not deducted as 


expenses. 
bd See Table II. 


the 1925-1929 period was a factor in 
the situation. 

In Chart 3, the effect in the correla- 
tion of using income instead of wage 
rates as a measure of returns is even 
more strikingly revealed. What lack 
of correlation still remains could all be 
explained in terms of errors in the data 
on net incomes, valuations of property, 
or numbers of workers on farms. 

The measure of number of workers 
used in these calculations was number 
of persons reported in the 1930 Fed- 
eral Census as gainfully employed in 
farm work, both male and female, 10 
years old and over. If only males 20 
years and over were used, to allow 


3 For comparisons of income per worker be- 
tween census periods, males 20 years and over 
reported as gainfully employed is a better figure 
to use, since in the 1910 Census a much larger 
proportion than usual of females and of boys and 
girls between 10 and 20 was reported as gain- 
fully employed. See Bulletin No. 15, Scope and 
Method of Research in Farm Labor, pp. 1-4. 
Also J. D. Black, op. cit., p. 71. i 


for the differences in amount of work 
done by women and children and by 
men, the incomes would be multiplied 
by about 1.40 in the South, by 1.14 
in the Prairie and Mountain States, 
and by 1.13 mostly elsewhere, on the 
average. These differences reflect dif- 
ferences in size of families as well as in 
amount of farm work done per woman 
or child. To adjust the income figures 
according to these ratios would assume 
that these women and children did no 
work whatever. The supporting data 
for these statements are found in 
Table IV. 

If one were interested in incom 
data from the standpoint of content of 
living on farms, the proper divisor 
would be population of all ages and 
sexes living on farms. This would 
make the South appear more at a dis- 
advantage than in the tables, even 
after converting population to an 
adult male equivalent basis, because 
of its larger farm families. For other 
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Cuart 8. Relation to Monthly Farm Wage 
Rates, 1925-29, and to Net Farm Incomes, 1929, 
of Agricultural Property per Worker, by States, 
1930 * 
(Unit: one dollar) 
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* States are numbered as follows: 1. N.H. 2. 
Ariz. 3. Texas. 4. Nev. 5. Calif. 6. Kan. 
7.5. D. 8.Iowa. 9.Neb. 10.S.C. 11. Me. 
12. R. I. 13. Md. 14. Conn. 15. Idaho. 16. 
Nev. 17. Neb. 18. Iowa. 
comparisons, rural population would 
be the appropriate divisor; but in this 
case one would need also data on non- 
farm rural income, unless he were will- 
ing to assume that nonfarm rural in- 

ome and farm income were in propor- 

tion to each other area by area, and 
could make an adjustment for varying 
ratios between these two elements in 
the rural population. Table IV also 
contains data relevant to these state- 
ments. 


RELATION To Ursan Income 


This leads to a consideration of the 
meaning and validity of geographical 
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comparisons of farm incomes as sepa- 
rate from urban incomes in the same 
territory, and in particular of the cor- 
relations of income and resources. 
For one thing, the farm workers in one 
region may have the benefit of a larger 
complement of urban capital invested 
in providing supplies and services to 
farmers, and of better public facilities 
such as roads and schools. An aspect 
of this is revealed by the correlation 
of urban and farm incomes by geo- 
graphic divisions. In Chart 4, this re- 
lationship is examined in terms of farm 
wage rates and factory wage rates.4 
The correlation is not very close. The 
Northeastern States clearly have farm 
wage rates out of the usual proportion 
to factory rates; but possibly factory 
rates are low relative to other urban 
wage rates in this section. Ifthe farm 
wage rates in the Northeast were mul- 
tiplied by 12 to convert them to an 
annual basis—upon the unwarranted 
assumption that farm labor is em- 
ployed the year round—the farm wage 
rates would be about 70 per cent of 
the factory wage rates. But for the 
Western States the comparable ratio 
would be only 60 per cent, for the 
North Central States a trifle over 50 
per cent, and for the South a trifle un- 
der that fraction. 

In Table V are assembled the data 
on income per worker for agriculture, 
manufacturing, and all sources com- 
bined that can be presented by geo- 
graphic divisions. The correlation be- 
tween the two most significant col- 
umns, those for net farm incomes and 
average factory earnings, would be en- 
tirely regular if the West North Cen- 

*The average factory wage rates by states 
were determined by dividing total factory pay 
rolls (not including salaries) by total number of 
wage earners employed in factories, as reported 
in the 1929 Census of Manufactures. The farm 
wage rates used in this case are monthly without 


board, and hence more nearly comparable with 
factory wages. 
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TABLE IV—Ratros or WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE TO RELATED POPULATION NUMBERS 


Ratio All 
Geographic Workers to 
Divisions Male Workers 

20 and Over 
IN. Engear eles he see scare 113.0 
Mid. Atl... cece eee eee 113.2 
Hs No Chinese e anD 113.2 
WN- Cid sos arire desgi 114.2 
S Atea e e eaters 145.5 
E.S.C 148.1 
h AS PE O EEE E 131.7 
Mount eeren inas en iioa 114.4 
Pale A ANES 110.6 


Ratio Farm Ratio Farm 


Population to | Population to PEIR 
AllFarm | Male Workers Population > 
Workers ® 20 and Over 

270 304 823 
293 332 ' 348 
264 350 189 
299 341 152 
300 436 171 
285 423 139 
291 384 145 
265 303 197 
222 245 231 


a U, S. Census of Agriculture of 1930, Table 1: Farm population =those residing on farms. 
b Ibid. Rural population =those not residing in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. 


tral and Mountain divisions were two 
rankings nearer the top. The rank- 
ings for “value added by manufac- 
ture,” a census measure obtained by 
subtracting cost of raw materials from 
value of product, correspònd closely 
enough with those for farm incomes 
and factory incomes to be significant. 
This measure reflects the amount of 
capital goods and power employed per 
worker, as well as the productivity of 
the worker per se. It is therefore af- 


Cuart 4, Relation between Factory Wages and 
Farm Wage Rates without Board, by States, 
1925-29 * 


(Unit: one dollar) 
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. resources used per worker. 


fected by the type of manufacturing. 
Factory earnings per worker are high 
enough in the Middle Atlantic States 
to explain why farm- wages are high 
relative to farm incomes; but in the 
New England States, apparently one 
must look more to earnings outside of 
industry, included in the last column. 

One must judge from the foregoing 
that in industry and agriculture alike, 
workers have fewer resources to work 
upon or with in the South than in the 
North and the West; but that the dif- 
ference is not so great for industry as 
for agriculture, and that correspond- 
ingly the returns are more nearly alike. 
In the Northeast, apparently the de- 
mand for farm products of kinds that 
are produced nearer to the consumers 
—fluid milk, fresh eggs, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables—is so strong, ba» 
cause of heavy urban concentration in 
the territory, that they sell at prices 
that support high wages for farm labor 
even though it be not so productive 
physically as elsewhere in the North, 
if we may judge from the amount of 
In the 
Midwest and West as in the South, 
farm wage rates are low relative to 
factoyy wage rates, especially so in the 
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TABLE V—Comparison or RETURNS PER WORKER in AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURING, AND 
Au Sources, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























Net Farm Monthly F. Average of Value per jAverage Realized 
Geographic Income per Waa With ™ | Factory Wages | Worker Added | Income per 
Divisions Worker, F e k oar and Salaries, | by Manufac- |Worker from All 
1929+  |Food, 1925-29 1929 ° ture, 1929° | Sources, 1921 à 
E.S.C... 6.205 $490 $33.20 $1,060 $2,450 $380 
S. AtL......... 610 41.30 1,040 2,700 500 
W.S.C......... 680 38.30 1,220 8,190 490 
N. Eng........, 780 74.70 1,890 2,950 1,070 
M. Atl... 860 67.80 1,620 3,970 1,160 
ELN.C........- 960 56.50 1,640 8,920 800 
Mount.......... 1,850 69.40 1,580 $,610 700 
W.N.C........ 1,860 56.20 1,420 3,940 550 
Patience 1,870 77.00 1,640 4,080 650 
h EES S ARES $960 $56.80 $1,490 $3,610 $780 
® Table III. 


b Table I. Same source as other farm wage rate data. 
€ Fifteenth Census of Manufactures, 1929, Vol. III, Table 4. Totals for divisions divided by total 


number of factory employees in the divisions. 


4 Leven, Income in the Various Siates, National Bureau of Economic Research, Table XLIV, not 
made available for later years; hence only a very rough indicator of present conditions. 


Midwest and West if we take account 
of resources used per worker. This 
may represent a temporary lag in ad- 
justment to the pronounced relative 
increase in factory and other urban 
earnings that followed the World War; 
also the circumstance that these areas 
produce for an export market that has 
been very abundantly supplied in the 
same period. Apparently the more 
isolated the territory, the more the 
disparity between farm wage rates 
with associated resources and urban 
wage rates. The Far West in these 
respects has certain elements in com- 
mon with the East. In spite of the 
foregoing discrepancies, however, agri- 
cultural and urban returns per worker 
vary roughly in parallel and each in 
proportion to resources used per 
worker. The agriculture of the United 
States cannot therefore be treated in 
such an analysis as this as if it were 
an isolated economy; but it has some 
elements of isolation in it, 


Porutarion Factors 


The final step in the analysis in- 
volves explaining the sources of these 
differences between regions in re- 
sources per worker and correlated re- 
turns. Table VI supplies some of the 
basic population data needed for such 
an analysis. The correlation between 
resources and population density is 
fairly regular except that the North- 
eastern States are again out of line. 
They therefore have not only too high 
a wage rate in proportion to resources, 
but also too large resources in propor- 
tion to population density, especially 
rural population density. This prob- 
ably is due in large part to the con- 
siderable fraction of the rural and even 
the farm population in this territory 
which obtains part of its income in 
village and city employments. The 
ease with which land was acquired and 
developed in the plains area of the 
West accounts for the irregularities 
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TABLE VI—Gerocrarure Divisions RANKED ÅCCORDING TO AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY PER 
WORKER, AND RELATED POPULATION FACTORS 






































Net Change in Population Rural 

G hi Agricultural | Rural Popu- | Farm Popula- (Per cent) Birth 
Di, apa Property per | lation per [tion per 1,000 Rat 

PysSIOnS Worker, | Square Mile, | Acres Landin| farm Rural, |3 eed 

1929 € 1929 > Farms, 1929 > 1910-80 © | 1880-1930 > 
ELS... eds eaees $1,920 40 70 +19 +10 50 
S. Atl... 8,140 51 64 —2 +5 44 
W.S. C 3,320 23 52 +5 +12 40 
N. Eng.. o.n.a. 5,830 44 46 +14 +164 84 
M. Atl... 20... 5,950 69 57 +4 +39 34 
1 DEEN E SNTE S 7,480 36 4) +0 +54 34 
Mount............ 7,920 8 10 +83 +350 88 
PAG. ser cise vcacee si 9,670 8 19 +47 +274 25 
WN. Cananen, 11,120 16 20 +11 +56 35 
U.S $6,320 50 40 +8 +50 88 
2 Table II. 


b Fifteenth Census, Population, Vol. I, Table 9. 


° Farm Population of the U. S., 1920, Census Monograph VI, Tables 8 and 77. 
7 Births per thousand women of 10 years and over, computed from Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant 
. Mortality Statistics, 1930, Table 1, and Fifteenth Census, Agriculture, Vol. III, Part I, Table 40. 


apparent in that section of the table. 
The judgment suggested by the data 
on net changes in population is that 
the South was already saturated with 
population in 1880, whereas the West, 
and the Midwest in lesser degree, were 
still part of the frontier. The increase 
in the Northeast is probably indus- 
trial-rural mostly; but it is probably 
also true that the growth of the large 
cities has greatly increased the de- 
mand for local farm produce, and this 
may have offset the abandonment of 
the poorer land. Difficulties over 
separating rural from urban popula- 
tion figures are found in the data for 
New England. 

Although saturated with popula- 
tion, the rural South is still maintain- 
ing a high birth rate, which must con- 
tribute effectively to keeping resources 
per worker at alow level. The Moun- 
tain States still show in their birth rate 
some effect of the pioneer family 
economy. The available data as to 
migration from farms to cities do not 


indicate any more rapid movement in 
the South than elsewhere, in the years 
just before 1930.5 This cannot have 
been true earlier if the data in Table 
VI are to be relied upon. 

Apparently, therefore, much of the 
disparity in resources per worker, wage 
rates and incomes between East and 
West, and even between North and 
South, is merely a reflection of the 
stage of economic development of the 
country. In Chart 5, these farm wage 
rates are plotted by states according 
to date of entrance into the Union, 
omitting the thirteen original states. 
This is admittedly a very crude meas- 
ure of varying stage of development, 
but it produces a distribution about 


ë This is true both for the 1930 Census data 
collected on movements to and from farms, 
and for those collected by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies and published annually in 
Crops and Markets. For example, the net mi- 
gration from farms between 1925 and 1929 aver- 
aged 13 per cent of the 1930 farm population in 
the South Central States, and 15 per cent in the 
North Central States. 
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a line of regression with little more 
scatter than some of the charts pre- 
sented in this article. The average 
wage rates for the half-dozen states 
first admitted to the Union is around 
$30; for the half-dozen last admitted, 
around $50. The only two states that 
are conspicuously out of line are Cali- 
fornia and Nevada—both in a sense 
prematurely born. If the Southern 
States are grouped by themselves, the 
scatter is still further reduced. That 
historical factors of great significance 
account for the present overpopula- 
tion of the South needs no exposition. 


Cuart 5. Relation of Farm Wage Rates to 
Stage of Economic Development by States 
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YEAR ADMITTED INTO THE UNION 
APPLICATIONS 


The conelusion is inescapable from 
the foregoing that at least some sec- 
tions of the United States are well past 
the optimum point, and probably all 
of them are past it, in the present state 
of the arts. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that improvements in the arts 
Will not raise the average for any or 
all sections. If there is any section 
which conceivably would have higher 
per capita returns at the present state 
of the arts if its farm population were 
larger, it is the Mountain section. On 
the other hand, it may be that, sparse 
though its farm population was in 
` 1925-1929, it had exceeded a ratio to 
resources such as had developed in the 
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West North Central States. Perhaps 
the extensive admixture of irrigated 
farming with other farming in this. 
region is responsible for the somewhat 
lower quota of resources per worker. 

As between different parts of the 
East and North, the returns per cap- 
ita are no doubt larger in some than 
in others because of greater inequality 
in the distribution of resources, differ- 
ences in standard of living, and the 
like, as well as because of differences 
in distances away from the optimum. 
Much more obvious are these effects 
as between North and South. 

In all sections of the country, no 
doubt some fraction of the population 
is living at or near the subsistence 
level; but this does not directly affect 
the average returns per worker of the 
others. The size of the fraction af- 
fects considerably the average for the 
section. 

The writer would certainly be 
criticized if he closed this part of the 
discussion without reference to sec- 
tional differences in the efficiency of 
the workers. Climate, heredity, and 
related factors are supposed to haye 
caused sizable differences in workers’ 
efficiency between regions. Much of 
this discussion is in terms of a con- 
fused definition of efficiency. To some 
people, efficiency means mere output 
per unit of man labor without regard 
to the quantity of other productive 
agents used. In this sense, labor of 
course differs greatly in efficiency 
among areas in the United States. A 
more exact use of the term refers to 
the output per unit of input of the 
other agents with which labor is asso- 
ciated. Surely we have no way of 
knowing what this output would be, 
for example, in the South today, if the 
existing population had available the 
same amounts of land and capital 
goods per worker as are available in 
the North and the West, and had been 
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brought up in the technique of using 
them. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
some residual differences in efficiency 
would remain because of climatic 
and related reasons. It is significant 
that wage rates vary widely between 
the north and south of some countries 
of Europe. But they also vary be- 
tween the eastern and western por- 
tions of some parts thereof. The full 
explanation is probably not sọ simple 
as often assumed, and is closely bound 
up with the population factors intro- 
duced above. Whatever differences 
in ability there may be affect not only 
the wage rates but also the value re- 
turns to land and the other productive 
agents. 

Obviously a major objective of a 
national policy must be the equaliza- 
tion of returns between areas by equal- 
izing the population-resources ratios. 
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If improvement in the arts continues 
at the usual rate, we can expect this 
equalization to proceed by a level- 
ing-up process without any leveling 
down. Greater emphasis upon such 
improvement in the overpopulated 
regions is clearly indicated as one line 
of approach Migration of popula- 
tion out of these regions is another. 
But this will help little if the birth 
rate continues high in such territory. 
Migration of capital to these regions is 
indicated provided the natural re- 
sources are not too limited and the 
location is not unfavorable. It has 
always been the policy of the Nation 
to assist in such adjustments; in par- 
ticular, to assist in the expansion of 
economic activity in its newer areas. 
This policy should not be changed; 
but it should be oriented with a policy 
for its overpopulated areas. 


Nutrition and Agricultural Policy 


By Warren C. Warre and Joan D. Biack 


HE defects of an economic system 

which on the one hand gives us a 
productive economy geared to deliver 
a much larger output than at present, 
and on the other hand a population 
eager to expand its consumption, much 
of it in dire need of doing so, but un- 
able some of the time to consume what 
is currently produced, are nowhere 
more conspicuous and more serious 
than in the case of agriculture and 
food consumption. Of course this 
anomaly has not always and every- 
where existed in the case of food. In 
Malthus’ time, stark inability to pro- 
duce seemed to be the main cause of 
under-consumption of food, and no 
doubt is the principal reason for it 
over large portions of the earth’s sur- 
face today. But in Western Europe, 
the United States, and those other 
countries which in the past have pro- 
duced much of the food supply of 
Europe, taking the group as a whole, 
the ability to produce food is not lack- 
ing; the difficulties are with the func- 
tioning of the political and economic 
systems. 


AGRARIAN PROTECTIONISM VERSUS 
NUTRITION 


«a These difficulties are not new. 
They have been growing rapidly, how- 
ever, in the past sixty years. The 
World War increased them tremen- 
dously. To begin with, it left the 
agriculture of most participants in a 
much less favorable situation than it 
had occupied either during or im- 
mediately before the war. In Europe 
this led to a considerable growth in 
impediments to international trade in 


agriculture beginning about 1925, and 
this materially deepened the depres- 
sion in the exporting agricultural 
countries. The importing European 
nations quite generally raised tariffs, 
instituted exchange regulations, es- 
tablished quotas and adopted various 
other devices to prevent imports and 
lend support to domestic prices. Ex- 
porting agricultural countries found 
the prices for their products declining, 
and were forced to curtail their im- 
ports of manufactured products. 
They resorted to export schemes and 
various sorts of subsidies to force their 
farm products on the world markets, 
usually with higher food prices to their 
own domestic consumers, or adopted 
restriction programs designed to raise 
prices through a lessening of supplies. 
The net effect in the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe appears to have been 
an uneconomic stimulation of agricul- 
tural production at the expense of the 
consumers. 

Sizable groups in both the import- 
ing European nations and the export- 
ing agricultural countries have now 
come to realize that the policies thus 
far followed have not, taken as a whole, 
furnished a solution to the problem. 
In the export countries it is held that 
while the present world crisis is the 
result of a great many different causes, 
recovery would be substantially pro- 
moted by a lessening of the agrarian 
protection policies of the European na- 
tions and a return to a larger volume 
of trade between the industrial and 
agricultural countries. In the import- 
ing countries it is suggested that the 
high food costs are having a measura- 
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ble influence upon the health and 


strength of the population, and that ` 


when the total costs of the present 
policy are finally reckoned they will be 
found to be very great. 

Others with a more humanistic bent 
have pointed to the vast numbers of 
poorly nourished and even starving 
groups in various parts of the world in 
the face of abundant supplies and low 
prices in other sectors. The implica- 
tion is that the real need of the world 
with respect to agricultural products 
is not a restriction in their output, but 
an expansion of consumption through 
better diets for submerged factions of 
the populations, and that a subsidiz- 
ing of consumption is better social 
policy than restriction.of output of 
farm products, 


Tue LEAGUE or Nations STUDIES 
NUTRITION 


One of the attempts to secure action 
to this end has been to bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. This was 
accomplished through the efforts of 
Mr. F. L. McDougall of Australia, who 
has been pressing the matter for some 
time, and of Mr. Bruce, the High Com- 
missioner for Australia. At the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations in Sep- 
tember, 1935, Mr. Bruce pointed out 
the apparent conflict that had arisen 
between the needs of agriculture and 
the need of improved nutrition, and 
proposed “the marriage of Health and 
Agriculture.” The League accepted 
his suggestion that a concomitant 
study of the problems of health and 
nutrition together with the problems 
of agriculture might lead to a common 
solution of advantage to both, and the 
Assembly directed the establishment 
of a “Mixed Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Nutrition,” which was in- 
structed to prepare and present to the 
Assembly in 1936 a report on the prob- 
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lem, and to endeavor to stimulate in- 
terest in the subject in the various 
countries and seek to have centers es- 
tablished for the collection of pertinent 
data. The Committee? held its first 
meeting in Geneva in February, 1936, 
and a subsequent meeting in June, 
1936. Havihg found it impossible to 
complete its task within the time 
allotted, the Committee has prepared 
an interim report for presentation to 
the September 1936 Assembly, to- 
gether with a recommendation that its 
work be continued. 

The League had already done con- 
siderable work on the nutrition side of 
the problem. Its Health Section had 
published in June, 1935, its report 
“Nutrition and Public Health,” and 
the Health Organization of the League 
had been studying the nutritional 
needs of human beings. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office had been studying 
the nutrition problems of the working 
classes and had published a report em- 
bodying the results of family budget 
studies under the title “Workers’ Nu- 
trition and Social Problems.” The 
Mixed Committee on Nutrition drew 
upon these groups and on the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, and 
upon workers in these fields in the 
various countries, and undertook a 
broad survey of the relationship be- 
tween nutrition, public health, agricul- 
ture and the world economic situation. 
Its report can be looked forward to 
with interest.? 

1The members of the Committee from th® 
United States are: Professor E. V. McCollum, 
of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. E. G. Nourse, 
of the Brookings Institution; and Miss Faith 
Williams, chief of the Cost of Living Division 
of the Department of Labor. Professor Warren 
C. Waite, of the University of Minnesota, par- 
ticipated in the first meeting, and Mr. Harold 
B. Rowe, of the Brookings Institution in the 
second, as substitute members. 

? The report to the Assembly comprises four 


volumes: 
Vol. 3, Interim Report of the Mixed Commit- 
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Tue LEAGUE’ S SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
AN ADEQUATE Diet 


The Technical Commission pre- 
viously appointed by the Health Or- 
ganization of the League, which is 
composed of a group of internationally 
recognized experts on technical phases 
of nutrition, had already gone to the 
point indicated by the following in 
setting up standards of nutrition: 
“Deficiencies in important nutrients 
are a common feature of modern diets 
and these deficiencies usually occur in 
the protective foods (foods rich in 
minerals and vitamins) rather than in 
the energy-giving foods (proteins, fats 
and carbohydrates). Among the 
former are, first and most important, 
milk and milk products, eggs and 
glandular tissues; then green-leaf 
vegetables, fruit, fat fish and meat 
(muscle). Among the energy-bear- 
ing foods of little or no protective 
power are sugar, milled cereals and cer- 
tain fats.” 3 The committee suggests 
as an adequate diet for pregnant and 
nursing mothers, and to be approached 
for children, and to a lesser extent for 
adults, a daily ration including roughly 
a quart of milk, one-fourth pound of 


tee on the Problem of Nutrition, which gives 
a general idea of the problems involved. 

Vol. II, Report on the Physiological Bases of 
Nutrition, which contains a report drawn 
up by the Technical Commission of the 
Health Committee. 

Vol. III, Nutrition in Various Countries, giv- 
ing the data received in reply to a request 

@ by the League for information from the 
various governments on the state of nutri- 
tion in their respective countries. 

Vol. IV, Statistics of Food Production, Con- 
sumption and Prices, a document prepared 
by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 

3 League of Nations, Health Organization 
Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition, 
Geneva, 1935, pp. 9 and 12. In January 1936, 
this committee of experts met in London and 
presented a report on The Physiological Bases of 
Nutrition. e 
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lean meat, one egg, one-fourth of a 
pound of vegetables, a half pound of 
potatoes, together with an energy sup- 
plement of one-half pound of cereals, 
with fats and sugar as needed. Ob- 
viously this diet is much above that 
reached by the majority of the world 
for the group of protective foods. 
Data are not at present available to 
compare the existing diets with this 
suggested ration, but it is evident that 
even for Western Europe it would 
call for a great increase in the con- 
sumption of the protective foods, and 
possibly some decrease in the energy 
foods. 


AREAS OF MALNUTRITION 


Certain areas of malnutrition are, 
however, well known. Thus in the 
Orient the diet of the working class is 
largely restricted to cereals. Beri- 
beri, which is in a considerable degree 
a result of the large consumption of 
polished rice, is especially prevalent. 
Women living on such diets frequently 
exhaust their resources in giving birth 
to children, the population ages early, 
and the average length of life is com- 
paratively short. The diets of much 
of native Africa are like those of the 
Orient, generally low in animal prod- 
ucts, and largely cereal in character. 
Vitamin deficiency is common and 
there are wide areas in which the pop- 
ulation suffers from mineral deficien- 
cies as well. Similar situations exist 
among the Indian population of South 
America. In the poorer regions of 
Eastern Europe there likewise appears 
to be considerable undernourishment. 
Even in many of the wheat-exporting 
countries, wheat consumption per 
capita is less than in the importing 
countries of Western Europe. It has 
been estimated that “in these coun- 
tries there are perhaps eighty million 
of the rural population living on the 
verge of destitution and thirty to 
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forty million people are permanently 
underfed.” # 


MALNUTRITION IN COUNTRIES OF 
Hics Dietary STANDARDS 


Even in the wealthiest countries, 
considerable groups on the lowest in- 
come level are improperly nourished. 
In the United States, for example, 
there is extensive suffermg from 
pellagra in the South where the diet 
of the poorer classes is largely corn 
meal and pork. Efforts at education 
are in part lessening the incidence of 
the disease. The depression has nat- 
urally extended the area of malnutri- 
tion among the lower income groups. 
Miss Abbott, formerly of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, reported that while in 
the period from 1927-1929 about 13.5 
per cent of the school children in New 
York City were suffering from malnu- 
trition, by 1932 the percentage had 
risen to 21.1. A recent study by 
Lloyd and Orr for Great Britain ë sug- 
gests that in that country about 20 
per cent of the people are actually 
deficient in the number of calories con- 
sumed, about 35 per cent of the group 
in the amount of calcium and 50 per 
cent of the people are deficient in their 
intake of vitamins A and C, and of 
phosphorus and iron, for proper nutri- 
tion. 

Mr. F. L. McDougall, in a paper 
read last July before the Agricultural 
Economic Society of Great Britain, 
presents other data from the forth- 
coming. report which indicate that the 
United Kingdom is each year consum- 
ing only 20 gallons of fluid milk and 
cream per head, as compared with 50 
gallons as the “standard,” and 153 
eggs per head as compared with 365 


4M. Wszelaki, Economic Counsel, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Poland. 

ë Lloyd and Orr, Food, Health and Income. 
Submitted to the Committee of the League of 
Nations and subject to revision before publica- 
tion. 
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as the “standard.” American con- 
sumption of fluid milk and cream is 
placed at 39 gallons per head in this 
report, and of eggs at 199 per head. 
When all dairy products are combined 
and reduced to gallon equivalents of 
milk, it is interesting to note that the 
estimate forthe United Kingdom is 88 
gallons per head as against 82 for the 
United States. A considerable por- 
tion of the population of the United 
States uses little butter—those of 
South European stock and the Ne- 
groes; and cheese consumption is 
relatively low in nearly all groups.’ 
Italy’s consumption of fluid milk is 
only 7 gallons per capita, and of all 
dairy products combined, only 24 gal- 
lons. Most of Southern Europe is 
probably like Italy in this respect. 

With such large numbers deficient 
in the countries with recognized high 
levels of dietary standard, it is evident 
the situation must be very bad indeed 
in the countries with much lower 
levels. 


PROBLEMS or [MmPROVEMENT 


The general problems involved in 
an improvement of nutrition on any 
considerable scale are fairly clear. In 
the first place the so-called protective 
foods are generally high in cost relative 
to the energy foods. The poorer pop- 
ulations and the less well-to-do sectors 
of the more. prosperous countries are 
restricted in their use of these foods 
and depend largely upon cereals for 
most of their nourishment. It is well 
established that as we compare the 
food consumption on the low-income 
with that on the higher-income levels 
in any country we find an increasing 
diversification of products consumed 
as the income increases. The so- 
called energy foods do not decline 
greatly but there is a marked increase 
in the variety and quantities of meats, 
dairy products, eggs, fruits and vege- 
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tables, which materially increases the 
variety of proteins and the amounts of 
available minerals and vitamins. It 
appears that in all countries the 
natural inclinations of men would lead 
to sufficient variety in the diet if only 
incomes were large enough. Poverty 
is evidently one of the important 
sources of the problem. 

The circumstance that in the coun- 
tries with low standards of nutrition, 
food already constitutes a considerable 
portion of the total budget expendi- 
ture, offers another difficulty.6 The 

` higher costs of the protective foods in 
_ these countries will limit the propor- 
tion of the people who can be raised to 
what would appear an adequate diet, 
except at prohibitive cost to the coun- 
try in question. This means that 
* adequate diets can be supplied in these 
countries only at the points where re- 
turns will be the greatest, and this 
appears to be in the cases of growing 
children and pregnant women. The 
older members of the group are al- 
ready “damaged goods” from the view- 
point of nutrition, and increasing levels 
would not greatly improve their 
strength or efficiency. On the other 
hand, adequate nourishment of chil- 
dren evidently exerts a great influence 
upon'strength and vitality.” Mothers 
will exhaust their own resources in 
€ Food takes perhaps 25 per cent of the aver- 
age American family’s expenditure, while for a 
country like Poland it would probably amount 
to 50 per cent and in many parts of the Orient 
would run to 65 or 75 per cent. 
a Much experimental work on animals sub- 
stantiates this statement, and also some ob- 
servations on; humans; for example, Lloyd and 
Orr found a difference between height of school 
boys in the low as compared with high income 
classes in England of 2.4 inches at 13 years of 
age and 3.8 inches at 17 years of age in favor 
of the higher income group and attributed this 
largely to better nutrition (ibid. p. 39). It 
has also been observed that the Japanese school 
children born of Japanese parents in this coun- 
try and raised here are taller and heavier than 


children of the same age and class in Japan. 
s 
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supplying the unborn babes with the 
required elements so far as they are 
available in their own bodies, and both 
mother and child will suffer from lack 
of these elements in the diet. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


There are also immense psychologi- 
cal difficulties in inducing a change in 
the dietary habits of a population. 
There is an astounding ignorance of 
the principles of proper nutrition not 
only among the common people of 
every nation but also among govern- 
ment officials and even in the medical 
profession. Education is a slow proc- 
ess and while a verbal message may 
be transmitted to remote corners of 
the world almost instantaneously, it 
may take many years for an idea to 
be transmitted from the outside to the 
inside of a man’s head. Moreover, 
there is a complacent feeling that the 
accustomed diet must be right. Ina 
number of the Oriental countries, for 
example, the population prefers rice to 
wheat, even when wheat is a good deal 
cheaper than rice. The French feel 
that wine is an essential element of 
their diet, and the Italians, olive oil, 
and that even partly to displace these 
with other products would be to lower 
the quality of their diets. 

The foregoing suggests certain 
means to the solution of the joint nu- 
trition and agricultural problem. Mr. 
McDougall, for example, writes: 


The foregoing tables illustrate the need 
for increased production if reasonable 
standards of nutrition are to be achieved. 
The agricultural expert will also realize 
that most of the “protective” foods, and, in 
particular, liquid milk, vegetables, eggs and 
fresh fruit, are products for which the 
structure of English and European agricul- 
tures is particularly well suited. Here may 


® Wheat Advisory Committee,-Mimeo. Secre- 
tariat’s Report on World Wheat Consumption, 
March 1936, p. 6. 
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be found a key to the agricultural problems 
facing the world. If, as a result of national 
nutrition policies, a gradual but progressive 
increase in demand for milk and the other 
“protective” foods should be experienced, 
this should lead to a reorientation of Euro- 
pean agriculture. The peasant would de- 
vote more of his Jand to fodder crops, or 
vegetables and fruit, would increase his 
cows and hens, and grow rather less wheat 
or sugar beet. As such a reorientation pro- 
ceeded, a series of beneficial consequences 
would be set in train, imports of the great 
agricultural staples could be purchased 
with manufactured exports and the whole 
system of international trade revivified. 


McDougall further points out that 
if Europe were to raise its level of milk 
and dairy product consumption up to 
that of the group earning 30 to 40 
shillings per head per week in Eng- 
land, it would be necessary to double 
the number of cows in Europe.® 

Thus, apparently not a very large 
shift from cereal crops to dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry in Europe would not 
only open up a considerable market 
for export grain from other countries, 
and even for dairy products from 
abroad, but a parallel shift in the grain 
exporting countries would reduce the 
need for such large exports of grain, 
and could readily supply the need for 
dairy products. 


Economics AND NUTRITION 


Mr. McDougall recognizes the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. He concedes 
the strength of agrarian protectionism, 
but-he has hopes that a program of 
expanding consumption of the right 
foodstuffs, by subsidies if necessary, 
would make heavy inroads upon it: 


Increased consumption of foodstuffs 
would probably lead towards the reduction 
of tariffs on certain agricultural products. 
It would reduce the pressure of supplies 


? Quoted from advance proof of his paper 
cited above. 
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such as meat on the United Kingdom 
market and thereby diminish the need for 
protecting home producers against abnor- 
mally low prices. Furthermore, countries 
that became convinced of the desirability 
of the consumption by their people of more 
of the “protective” foods would be reluctant 
to maintain by tariffs prices two or three 
times above “world prices, as happens now. 


He attributes this policy of agrarian 
protectionism to several factors, one 
the desire to foster a contented 
peasantry as a bulwark against social 
unrest. But subsidies to encourage 
consumption of dairy and poultry 
products should also produce con- 
tented peasants. The doctrine of self- 
sufficiency for defense reasons he 
handles succinctly as follows: 


It will be argued that defense considera- 
tions run counter to these desirable objec- - 
tives. Perhaps the Agricultura] Econom- 
ics Society might consider how far a 
country would actually add to its security 
through a marked increase in animal hus- 
bandry even at some sacrifice of acreage 
under cereals or sugar. Both these com- 
modities are cheaply bought and readily 
stored, and a marked increase in the dairy 
herds would mean additional supplies of 
meat on the hoof in the event of an out- 
break of war. Animal husbandry adds to 
soil fertility and would make it possible to 
grow cereals in an emergency with less re- 
liance upon imported fertilizers. 


It is interesting to parallel with Mr. 
McDougall’s paper the following from 
a statement by Mr. H. R. Tolley, now 
Administrator of the AAA, made in 
January, 1934, shortly after he had 
become Chief of the Program Plan- 
ning Division of the AAA:?° 


Probably, as logical approach as any is 
to start with the level of consumption of 
food in the United States during the pros- 
perous period of 1925-29, and determine 
the acreage of land required to supply that 
food. With this level of consumption, ap- 


2 Address at Farmers’ Week, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mimeo. 1762-34. 
s 
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_ proximately 284 million acres of crop land 
at average yields would be required to sup- 
ply the food of our present population of 
about 125 million people. . . . 

Up to this point we have been talking in 
terms of actual levels of consumption. Let 
us now turn to a consideration of the acre- 
age that would be used to feed our popula- 
tion if we followed some diefs which have 
recently been suggested by the research 
workers in nutrition in the Federal Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

They have recently set up and described 
four scientifically balanced diets at differ- 
ent levels of nutritive content and cost. 
The first diet is a restricted diet for emer- 
gency use. This diet provides about 2,675 
calories per capita per day, and is made up 
largely of the cheaper foods such as wheat 
flour, corn meal, and other cereals, dried 
beans and peas, with reduced quantities of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, milk and other 
dairy products. As suggested by the 
name, the quantities of food allowed are 
close to the minimum and are not recom- 
mended for use over extended periods. 

The next two diets are the adequate diet 
at minimum cost and the adequate diet at 
moderate cost. These two diets provide 
about 3,000 calories per day and have a 
vitamin content of 50 to 100 percent greater 
than the restricted diet. They also provide 

` for a much smaller consumption of cereal 
products and a corresponding increase in 
the consumption of dairy products, vege- 
tables, and lean meat. As indicated by the 
name, the adequate diet at moderate cost 
is further removed from the restricted diet 
than the adequate diet at minimum cost. 
It provides for a more liberal consumption 
of milk, meat, and certain of the vegetables 
and fruits. 
© The fourth diet, which is termed a liberal 
diet, provides about the same number of 
calories as the other diets. It, however, 
provides for an even smaller use of cereal 
products and an increased, very liberal, use 
of lean meat, eggs, milk, tomatoes, vege- 
tables and fruits. 

If we calculate the acreage necessary to 
supply our present population with the 
products called for in these diets, we find 
that the adequate diet at moderate cost 

e 
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would require approximately 278 million 
acres, or exactly the same acreage as re- 
quired by our 1932-83 level of consump- 
tion and only slightly less than that re- 
quired by the 1925-29 level. The restricted 
diet would require only 145 million acres, 
and the adequate diet at minimum cost 
223 million acres. The liberal diet, on the 
other hand, with its emphasis upon meat 
and dairy products, would require more 
than 300 million acres in crop land and also 
some increase in range and pasture area 
above the amount we now have. 

Although the adequate diet at moderate 
cost would require almost the same acreage 
in food crops as was necessary to supply our 
requirements at the levels of consumption 
for 1925-29 or 1932-83, the distribution of 
the acreage among the various crops is de- 
cidedly different. For example, the per 
capita consumption of cereals such as 
wheat flour, corn meal, rice, etc., called for 
in the diet are approximately 1/3 less than 
our actual consumption in 1925-29. The 
consumption of sugar called for is approxi- 
mately 14 of our present consumption. If 
this particular diet were followed, and we 
lost all our exports, it would be necessary to 
reduce our wheat acreage 8 to 10 million 
acres, and our other cereals, used directly 
for food, a proportional amount. On the 
other hand, such a shift would require an 
increase of more than a million acres in our 
truck crops, and of somewhat less than 4 
million acres in fruit crops. Likewise it 
would necessitate a reduction of about 25 
per cent in our slaughter of beef cattle, and 
an increase of approximately 70 per cent, or 
15 million head of dairy cows. The slaugh- 
ter of hogs would remain approximately un- 
changed. 

Should the liberal diet be followed, these 
changes would be still more radical. 
Cereal acreages, for direct food consump- 
tion, would be further reduced; beef cattle 
slaughter would be increased 30 per cent 
above the 1925-29 level, hog slaughter 60 
per cent above this level, and the dairy cow 
numbers 70 per cent above it. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that if either the adequate 
diet at moderate cost or the liberal diet 
were followed, very pronounced changes 

. would be necessary. 
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Tue AAA Procram 


Mr. Tolley also points out that these 
300 million acres, plus the 32 million 
acres devoted to non-food crops for 
domestic consumption in normal 
times, plus only the acreage going into 
export in recent years, would entirely 
occupy the 360 million acres of land 
in crops in recent years. Thus with 
its population living on the liberal diet, 
the nation would have no need to 
recover its lost foreign outlets for farm 
products. 

In the years following, the shifting 
of agricultural production in the direc- 
tion of more grass and less cereal and 
feed grain became an established 
policy of the AAA. Here it became 
associated also with, on the one hand, 
a desire to provide use for more crop 
acres, since animal products require 
more area to produce a calorie than 
cereals; and on the other hand with 
conservation of soil resources, with a 
desire to get badly eroding lands out 
of corn and other cultivated crops and 
under grass. The tentative plans for 
the 1935 production program, to be 
specific, demanded substitution of hay 
and pasturage for corn and other feed 
grains to the extent of 10 to 15 per 
cent below the 1923-33 average. 

But the AAA has encountered 
strong opposition to such proposals 
from powerful lobbies in Washington 
representing the dairy and beef cattle 
interests—lobbies that in the past 
have obtained higher and higher 
tariff duties on dairy products and 
meat, and on foreign fats and oils, and 
on hides; that, as a means of checking 
imports of cocoanut oil, fought for 
Philippine independence, that have 
secured legislation declaring the color- 
ing of all butter substitutes fraudulent 
and subject to high penalty taxes, and 
that are now opposing the recipro- 
cal trading agreements. These lobby 
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groups have fought to prevent any 
expansion of grass and forage produc- 
tion, fearing that it would lead to the 
production of more dairy products and 
meat, and lower their prices. 


NUTRITION AND RELIEF 


These ‘groups, however, have 
strongly supported measures to divert 
dairy products and meat into relief 
channels, and since the summer of 
1933, over 162 million pounds of but- 
ter, cheese and concentrated or pow- 
dered milk have been so diverted. 
The diversions of meats to relief use 
are equally important. In the sum- 
mer of 1935, the Adjustment Act was 
amended to permit 30 per cent of the 
gross customs receipts to be used, 
among other things, to “encourage the 
domestic consumption of such [agricul- 
tural] commodities or products by 
diverting them . . . from the normal 
channels of trade and commerce;” and 
under it, small quantities of a long list 
of products have been diverted to re- 
lief uses. It must be conceded that 
this policy owes its origin more to the 
desire of producers to have price de- 
clines checked than to have consump- 
tion increase, and it is being thus 
administered. Nevertheless there is 
behind it a recognition that surpluses 
are inconsistent with inadequate con- 
sumption by those on relief. 

In the summer of 1935, the AAA col- 
laborated with the forty-eight states 
in a research project the objective of 
which was to determine for each asea 
the shifts in production that would 
conserve the soil while improving farm 
management, the results to serve as a 
guide to further steps in production 
adjustment. The analyses generally 
pointed toward less of cultivated crops 
and cereals and more of forage and 
livestock. The tentative 1936 pro- 
duction programs that were aban- 
doned following the Supreme. Court 
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decision January, 1936, included 
changes of this nature. The Soil Con- 


servation Act passed to take the place 
of production adjustment in the origi- 
nal act is founded in part on the results 
of this same analysis and points in the 
same general direction. It was for 
this reason that it was wpposed in 
passage by the same lobby groups as 
fought the earlier steps proposed. 

The AAA administrators apparently 
think that shifts in land use of this 
nature will increase dairy and meat 
production; but they are by no means 
sure of it. Some recent studies by the 
Towa Experiment Station indicate that 
it will lower their costs rather than 
expand their production." If it does 
increase their production, they believe 
it will not do so faster than consump- 
tion expands with returning urban ac- 
tivity or faster than consumption can 
be expanded by aid of carefully placed 
subsidies, public aid in distribution, 
and public education. 


RESTRICTION PROGRAMS AND 
NUTRITION 


There can be no real argument 
against the position that it would be 
better for the world to have the United 
States continue its so-called surplus 
57 million acres of crop land in pro- 
duction and have the underfed coun- 
tries of Europe or elsewhere receive the 
food supplies resulting and distribute 
them to their low-income groups, than 
to have the United States curtail its 
paoduction to a point where such ex- 
ports as are left will sell at prices that 
sustain reasonable levels of living on 
American farms. The same state- 
ment applies to other exporting coun- 
tries. If the importing countries 
would merely reduce their tariff bar- 
riers, or abrogate their import quotas, 
the situation would be helped tremen- 


u W, W. Wilcox, Iowa Crop Systems and Re- 
lated Livestock Production. Mimeo, 3609. 
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dously. But few governments of 
Europe could safely follow such a 
course except in return for a reciprocal 
lowering of tariff barriers against Euro- 
pean manufactures by the United 
States and other food exporting coun- 
tries. Secretary Hull has made even 
more progress along these lines than 
we could reasonably have expected, 
and future events may show by the 
vote of the tariff-blinded farmers of 
the Midwest that he has gone farther 
than was politically wise. If he is al- 
lowed to continue with his programs, 
we may hope, as Mr. McDougall 
hopes, that some importing countries 
will work out a program of exchange 
with the United States under which 
they will take some of our export sur- 
plus of protective foods and subsidize 
their distribution among their under- 
nourished. Probably they will at the 
same time need to subsidize their own 
competing producers of these prod- 
ucts. But even this will be cheaper 
in the end than their present policies. 

Hope as we may, however, progress 
will be slow along any lines involving 
international adjustments. The fear 
of war pervades nearly all European 
countries today. In spite of Mr. Mc- 
Dougall’s contention, it is hardly to be 
supposed that a nation would consider 
shifts in agricultural production, say 
to animal products from wheat, if it 
were thought that within a few years 
there might be a desperate need of 
wheat for military purposes. In the 
present state of political unrest and 
the dominance of military classes, it is 
difficult to imagine agricultural 
changes that might lessen the military 
position of any country. Such change 
will meet also the opposition of estab- 
lished business interests, and any rec- 
ommendation for the lower consump- 
tion of the products of an important 
group in any country will call forth 
bitter criticism and objection. 
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Sussmies to Promote Goop 
NUTRITION 


There is equally good argument to 
the effect that for the United States 
or any similar country to subsidize 
the distribution and consumption of 
protective foods among its own under- 
nourished is better social policy than 
to spend public or process-tax money 
in securing a reduction of the exporta- 
ble surplus. The AAA production ad- 
justment undertaking has been prop- 
erly subject to some criticism on this 
score. Its proponents were blinded 
too much at the very start by the 
notion that we had 40 to 60 million 
acres more land in crops than we could 
use at home or export, and that we 
must reduce our producing plant to 
that extent. Although Mr. Tolley 
and others have long had the idea of 
dealing with the situation by shift of 
production to livestock, they have not 
been able to make their ideas prevail. 
A major reason for this is that they 
have not been ready enough to accept 
- the proposal to subsidize the con- 
sumption of protective foods, and to 
recognize the necessity of such a pro- 
cedure as an accompaniment of a soil 
conservation program. If they had 
been more ready to do so, they would 
have had much less opposition from 
the lobby groups above named. It 
was these very groups that mostly se- 
cured the assignment of 30 per cent 
of the gross customs revenues for pos- 
sible use in such a program. 

On the other hand, to describe the 
production adjustment program of the 
AAA and similar programs of several 
other countries as mere curtailment of 
production is scarcely accurate. The 
administrators of the AAA did not set 
out to maintain prices of farm prod- 
ucts at any higher levels than were 
necessary to check the farm fore- 
closure movement and restore farm 
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family living to the level that prevailed 
in 1925-29. Their initial idea was to 
reduce the accumulated surpluses of 
cotton, wheat and tobacco to normal, 
and producing herds of livestock to 
their trend relationships to population 
growth and related factors. Having 
accomplished this, the annual quotas 
were to have been set at a level that 
would regularize production, not maxi- 
mize farm incomes. To be sure, the 
AAA would have been under constant 
pressure for higher prices from narrow- 
minded commodity groups and might 
at times have succumbed to these 
pressures. 


Som CONSERVATION AND NUTRITION 


Tf the Soil Conservation Act is con- 
tinued, and the states pass the neces- 
sary enabling acts, production adjust- 
ment may be returned to its former 
status by 1938, except that it will be 
more closely tied up with soil con- 
servation objectives. The problem of 
adjustment of supplies of the various 
farm products will still remain. The 
Act as now written provides that sup- 
plies of farm products are to be kept 
at the same relationship to population 
as maintained before the depression, 
except for changes in export, con- 
sumption habits and the like. Such a 
production program, combined with a 
carefully considered consumption pro- 
gram, can be directed in such a way as 
to secure the improvement in nutri- 
tion which our people need. 

To accomplish this, however, as 
much thought must be given to c@n- 
sumption adjustment as has been 
given to production adjustment in the 
last decade. The implementation for 
such plans has a choice of such alterna- 
tives as the following: 


I. Within a country— 


A. Having established selling agen- 


cies sell protective foods below 
« 
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cost, and paying them the differ- 
ence. Such sales can be re- 
stricted, if desired, to the low- 
income families. 

B. Selling at low prices, through 
publicly maintained depots, sup- 
plies of these products procured 
at low cost through direct buying 
from producers or processors. 

C. Distribution through relief agen- 
cies or charity organization so- 
cieties. 

D. Distribution to school children 
and the like. This has great 
value in forming habits of in- 
creased consumption. 

E. Public ownership and operation 
of distribution facilities, such as 
for milk. Low-income groups 
can be given special prices. 

F. Developing, in collaboration with 
producers and distributors, plans 
for distributing food supplies at 
less expense. 

G. Developing price plans for such 
a product as fluid milk that will 
enable the undernourished to se- 
cure their supplies at low “class 
prices.” 

H. Prosecuting research directed to 
getting supplies of protective 
foods to consumers in their 
cheapest forms. 

I. Promoting consumers’ codpera- 
tion. 

J. Public education in the use of 
such foods. 

K. General research to lower the 
cost of distribution of such foods 

e and promote their economical 
use in the home. 


II. Between countries— 


A. Mutual agreements to lower tar- 
iff barriers against protective 
foods and increase their quotas. 

B. Direct exchange between coun- 
tries of supplies of such foods and 
other goods. 
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C. Agreements to permit export 
dumping of such foods in ex- 
change for the same for other 
commodities. 

All of these alternatives are worth 
considering and even giving a good 
trial—even the last two, although the 
State Department may frown. 


Locat PROBLEMS 


In the United States, the problem of 
deficient consumption in the South 
calls for special treatment. To the 
foregoing probably needs to be added 
a large increase in the number of rural 
families having at least one cow. 
Many of these families will not other- 
wise have the means to procure dairy 
products. _ 

In the aggregate, probably as much 
can be done to increase the consump- 
tion of protective foods by lowering 
the cost of production as in any other 
way. The government can afford to 
concentrate its research and extension 
efforts more largely in this field in the 
next decade. Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent address at Michigan 
State College presented data indicat- 
ing that milk is made more cheaply 
from forage crops and pasture than 
from grain. Thus the needs of soil 
conservation and the lowering costs of 
dairy production are in harmony. 

In conclusion, sufficient evidence is 
now available to warrant the opinion 
that an improvement of the world’s 
diet along the lines suggested by mod- 
ern nutritional knowledge would pro- 
duce large social dividends. Health 
and strength would be improved and 
the greater productivity of the work- 
ing class might well pay substantial 
economic dividends. These changes 
would also call for a redistribution of 
agricultural efforts and in general 
would benefit agriculture by necessi- 
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tating a great increase in the produc- 
tion of a number of products. Grave 
practical difficulties, however, lie in 
the path of these accomplishments 
and prevent any rapid introduction 
of dietary changes. Consideration of 
cost, difficulties of education, and the 
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opposition of established groups must 
make progress slow. All that may be 
expected for a considerable period of 
time is some acceleration of the tend- 
encies toward improvement already 
apparent, but even this is worthy of 
great effort. 
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Population and Unemployment 


By Morpecat EZEKIEL 


HE phenomenon of continuing 

- heavy unemployment is a new 
one in the United States; yet it is one 
to which we are already becoming 
accustomed. In fact, we seem to be 
becoming resigned to it. Many lead- 
ers of public thought and political 
action seem to have accepted the phi- 
losophy that chronic unemployment is 


tion has been increased by 52.2 per 
cent. With this increase in output, 
and substantially unchanged working 
week, the number of men at work in 
factories increased 39.7 per cent, while 
the number of persons unemployed 
declined roughly from 15 million to 
12 million. As compared to the pre- 
vious peak year, 1929, we have re- 


TABLE I—Comparattve Data on DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY: AVERAGES FOR 
JANUARY~APRIL, INCLUSIVE ! 











Item 1929 





Increase 
Decline | Increase | Compared 
1936 | 1929-1938 | 1933-1936 | to Decline 


(Indexpts.)|(Indexpts.)| (Per cent) 







Ave. Factory hrs. per week *....... 
Physical production adj. 1923-25 = 
100? 


eee ay 


Number of persons unemployed 
(thousands)4...........00.0005 





2,696 | 15,316 


38.65 12.45 1.1 8.8 
96.25 56.25 33.0 58.7 
84.5 40.25 26.0 64,6 
12,226 12,620 3,090 24.5 

(Inc.) (Dec.) (Dec.) 











8 1929 figure estimated. 





1933 figure from Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, March 1935, p. 552. 1936 figure from the May and July 1936 issues of the Review. 
b 1929 figures from the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Jan. 1933, p. 22; 1933 figures from the Jan. 1935, 
Bulletin, p. 28; 1936 figures from the June 1936 issue of the Bulletin, p. 488. 


¢ Same as for >, 


4 Estimates compiled by the American Federation of Labor. 


one to two millions. 


imevitable. They emphasize the al- 
leged recent great increases in produc- 
tivity per worker per hour, and con- 
clude that this higher output per 
worker can be offset only by either a 
smaller proportion of our population 
at work, or a drastically shorter work- 
ing week. 
In three years, from 1933 to 1936, 
. the average working week in factories 
has been increased by 1.2 per cent, 
and the volume of physical produc- 


They differ from other estimates by 


gained three fifths of the depression 
decline in volume of physical produc- 
tion, but in doing so, have restored to 
work only one quarter of those who 
became unemployed during the de- 
pression; as shown in Table I. 

These facts appear to support those 
who believe that continued heavy 
unemployment is inevitable. They 


1 The data given here are reasonably reliable 
and dependable, except for hours per week and 
number of men unemployed. Hours per week 
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show we have restored 58.7 per cent 
of our lost production, have reduced 
the working week by 24 per cent of 
its 1929 length, yet have restored to 
work but 24.5 per cent of the increase 
in unemployment during the depres- 
sion. Despite the recovery, we still 
have four and a half times as many 
persons unemployed as in 1929, and 
almost four fifths as much unemploy- 
ment as at the depths of the depres- 
sion. 

If everyone had adequate income 
and all reasonable wants were satis- 
fied, there might be some justification 
for the conclusion that higher produc- 
tion per person must be balanced by 
fewer men at work. But it is obvious 
that large sections of our population 
have unsatisfied wants for such ele- 
mentary necessities as food and cloth- 
ing, while the great majority need 
more housing, medical care, recrea- 
tion, education, and so forth. To 
say that much of our potential labor 
must be wasted in idleness, either 
through unemployment or through 
unduly shortened hours per week, 
while we face and acknowledge these 
unsatisfied wants and narrowed lives, 
is pure defeatism. It is but to admit 
that we cannot contrive an economic 


are partly estimated for 1929, as complete re- 
porting of all industries by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was not begun until 1982. The 1929 
figure, however, is not believed to be greatly in 
error. The unemployment figure, however, is 
notoriously unsatisfactory. The concept itself 
has never been rigorously defined, and no official 
data are available. The data on production 
and factory employment probably slightly un- 
derstate the degree of recovery, owing to the 
downward bias in a fixed-weight quantity index, 
when the effects of new industries not included 
in it are left out. Relative to the changes 
shown, however, this bias is probably small. 

? See Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, and 
Clark Warburton, America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume, 265 pp., Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1934, Chaps. VII, X, and XI; and Mordecai 
‘Ezekiel, $2,500 a Year, 828 pp, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936, Chaps. 1 and 5. 
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system capable of organizing or util- 
izing more than an unsatisfactory 
percentage of our total physical pos- 
sibilities. 

Before adopting such a gospel of 
despair, let us examine the record of 
the past. Have similar increases in 
productivity% occurred before? How 
have they compared with recent in- 
creases? Did the proportion of the 
population gainfully employed de- 
cline? If not, how did society adjust 
to the increased output per worker? 
An examination of these previous ex- 
periences should give a firmer base for 
appraising the present and forecasting 
the future. 


TRENDS In PRODUCTION 
PER WORKER 


Reasonably accurate data are avail- 
able on the number of workers in each 
occupation back to 1870, and likewise 
on the total volume of physical pro- 
duction. From these data one can 
calculate, at least approximately, the 
long-time changes in the physical vol- 
ume of output per worker employed 
(see Table IT and Figure 1). 

In all three lines of physical produc- 
tion—farming, mining, and manufac- 
turing—there has been a rapid and 
continuous increase in output per 
worker occupied. The increase has 
been steadiest in manufacturing, con- 
tinuing at practically the same rate 
throughout the period, with the gain 
averaging about 1.5 per cent a year. 
Mining shows the most rapid rate 8f 
increase in productivity through most 
of the period, but lagged behind in the 
last decade. In agriculture, techno- 
logical efficiency increased rapidly un- 
til 1900, then leveled off until 1910,8 


*The number of agricultural laborers was 
probably somewhat too high in 1910, due to 
over-reporting of women and children. The 
data have been adjusted for this apparent dis- ' 
crepancy, but the figures on farm workers in 
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TABLE J—Puysican PRODUCTIVITY PER 
Worxrr py Census Purions, 1870 ro 1930 
(1900 productivity = 100) 


o- Agricul- Manufac- Mining ° 
ear ture ° turing 
1870........ 58 84 36 
1880........ 77 75 56 
1890........ 82 93 84 
1900........ 100 100 100 
1910........ 100° 117 104 
1920........ 119 131 139 
19304 141° 163 147 


* Based upon workers 16 years of age and 
over, occupied in farming (from Table V), and 
on index of agricultural production in years 
ending 9 and 0. For years 1870 to 1897, pro- 
duction based on index of crop production, from 
Warren Persons, Forecasting Business Cycles, 
295 pp., New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1931, 
pp. 170-171. 1897 to 1918, unpublished data 
of O. E. Baker. 1918 to date, index of physical 
volume of agricultural production, from U. S. 
1935, p. 668. 

d Based upon workers over 16 engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical occupations 
(Table V), and index of manufacturing produc- 
tion in years ending 9 and 0. For years 1870 
to 1899, Persons’ index; 1899 to date, Day- 
Thomas-Joy index for census years, with in- 
terpolations by Woodlief Thomas; and since 
1921, Federal Reserve Board’s index of produc- 
tion, from Recent Economie Changes, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929, Vol. II, 
p. 454. 

* Based upon workers over 16 engaged in the 
extraction of minerals (Table V), and index of 
mineral production in years ending 9 and 0. 
Indexes same as under note *. 

*For the 1930 census, production was taken 
for 1928 and 1929 for manufactures and min- 
erals, to obtain per worker productivity prior 
tæ the depression. 

° For 1910 and 1930, the agricultural figures 
were'biased by exceptionally short crops in 1909 
and 1930, respectively. Accordingly, the pro- 
duction indexes were averaged for the four years 
centering around the census dates, 1908, 1909, 
1910 and 1911, and 1928, 1929, 1980, and 1931. 


and then increased again for the 
next two decades at practically the 
samé rate as shown in manufacturing. 


1910 may still be too high. If so, this will over- 
emphasize the leveling-off referred to. » 
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From 1910 to 1930, the gain in output 
per worker was 41 per cent in agricul- 
ture and 39 per cent in manufacturing.* 
Apparently, new factors—war-time 
stimulation, the gasoline automobile 
and tractor, and other new inventions 
—gave a fresh stimulus to increased 
efficiency on the farm. 

These facts indicate clearly that 
growth in technological efficiency is 
no new or sudden development, but 
has been an enduring feature of mod- 
ern life. Not only that, but the rate 
of change has been no more marked 
recently than formerly, as indicated 
in Table III. 


TABLE IJI—INCREASE IN OUTPUT PER 
WORKER, BY DECADES * 





(Percentages) 
Period Agricul- | Manufac- 
ture 
1870 to 1880. . 33 
1880 to 1890. . 6 
1890 to 1900. . 22 
1900 to 1910.. 0 
1910 to 1920. . 19 
1920 to 1930. . 18 





The rate of increase in efficiency 
during the decade of the twenties was 
not exceptionally high either in farm- 
ing or in mining, but in manufactur- 
ing it touched the previous peak rate, 
in the decade of the eighties. Ap- 
parently the rate of growth in techno- 
logical efficiency during the last 
decade is of the same order as the 
rate experienced during earlier pe- 
riods. 

Not all of this apparent increase in 


“Note Figure 2 for year-by-year changes in 
output per worker since 1900. 

8 From Table II. 

° Accidental forces, such as weather cycles and 
wars plus the differing stages of the business 
cycle in particular years, make these data 
erratic, so these comparisons are of only limited 
significance, 
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PRODUCTION PER WORKER IN BASIC INDUSTRIES, 1870-1930 
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output represents real increase, how- 
ever. In the earlier period much un- 
reported manufacturing was done in 
the home and by the housewife; in 
the later period it was done in factor- 
ies. The shifting of spinning, weav- 
ing, baking, knitting, dyeing, slaugh- 
tering, and other simple operations 
from the household to a commercial 
establishment is not all net gain in 
production. Furthermore, the pro- 
duction in the more recent period 
includes a large proportion of capital 
goods, and less of goods for direct 
consumption. The modern farmer 
uses gasoline in place of oats, a binder 
or combine-harvester in place of the 
earlier cradle and flail, and fertilizers 
and insecticides on his crops. All of 
these machines and materials are in- 
cluded in the indexes of industrial 
production; yet it is partly through 
their aid that the farmer has been 
able to increase his own output so 
greatly. . . 

There are offsetting considera- 
tions, however. Milk as produced to- 


day, from tubercular-inspected cows, 
milked under almost bacteriologically 
clean conditions, and cooled and 
pasteurized, is a greatly different 
product from the milk our fathers or 
grandfathers knew. Almost every 
other product of farm or factory— 
live stock and meat, wheat and 
bread, carriages and automobiles, 
electric light bulbs and refrigerators 
—shows parallel improvements in 
quality’ which make exact quantita- 
tive comparisons impossible. Under- 
statement of gain in production, due 
to our inability to measure these 
qualitative increases, offsets in part, 
at least, the overstatement mentioned 
above. 

There is another way in which the 
data so far shown overstate the real 
Increase in productive efficiency. 
The farmer and the factory operative 
do not produce as individuals; they 
are but cogs in a great social mecha- 
nism. The services of transportation, 
selling, administration, and govern- 
ment contribute to the production 
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PRODUCTION PER MAN IN MANUFACTURING AND IN AGRICULTURE 
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Part 1, National Resources Board, page 22. 
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which emerges on the farm or in the 
factory. Higher technological effi- 
ciency has meant a more minute sub- 
division of function and complexity 
of industrial organization. What this 
means in terms of requirements for 
different occupations and in terms of 
production per capita of total popula- 
tion will be considered subsequently. 

Regardless of its exact rate, it is 
clear that technological progress is no 
new or sudden development, or one 
that throws an unprecedented strain 
on the social mechanism. If “tech- 
nological unemployment” is to explain 
the chronic unemployment of today, 
then we must seek for reasons why our 
economic system no longer readjusts 
to increased output as it did in earlier 
decades. 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS 
EMPLOYED 


From some present theories, in- 
creased output per capita should lead 
to a decreased proportion of the popu- 
lation at work. The record does not 
indicate any such readjustment in the 
past. In 1870, only 52.2 per cent of 
our population was gainfully occupied 
This proportion increased gradually 
to 59.0 per cent in 1910; and then de- 
clined to 57.1 per cent by 1930. For 
those of the best working age, 16 to 
44 years, 59.5 per cent were occupied 
in 1930, compared with 61.8 per cent 
in 1910, and 57.1 per cent in 1890. 
This general increase partly reflects 
an increase in the proportion of 
women of these ages employed from 
22 per cent to nearly 30 per cent, but 
the proportion among men also 
tended to rise, at least until 1920.7 
The recent slight decline has largely 
reflected an increased proportion of 


1 For detailed figures, see Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Textbook Ed., 1933, pp. 157-158, 275— 
277. 
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young men and women going on 
through high school and colleges.’ 
The rise in output per worker has in 
general been accompanied by a rise 
in the proportion of the population 
gainfully employed, rather than the 
reverse. In part this reflects the 
shift, previously mentioned, from 
non-enumerated and diverse house- 
hold occupations to the specialized 
and enumerated occupations in the 
factory. 

There has been a marked decline 
in the proportion of children at work. 
For boys 10 to 15 years old, the per- 
centage employed fell from 26 per cent 
in 1890 to 6.4 per cent in 1930; for 
girls of the same ages, from 10 per 
cent to 2.9 per cent in the same 
period.® This decline in child labor 
was more than offset, however, by 
the increase in adults employed, es- 
pecially women. 

Along with the increases in effi- 
ciency there has been a steady reduc- 
tion in the typical working week, 
especially in factories. No precise 
historical data are presented here on 
this point. A twelve- or fourteen-hour 
factory day was common in the nine- 
teenth century, while the average- 
factory week was below fifty hours in 
1930, and is even less today. This 
reduction in hours, however, is al- 
ready included in the data presented, 
as the indexes shown are for annual 
production per man employed, regard- 
less of the hours worked. Each fac- 
tory worker in 1929-1930 turned out 
two and a half times as much asin 
1870, even though the work week of 
1929-1930 was perhaps but half to 
two-thirds as long as that of sixty 
years earlier. 

Over the past decades, then, the 
upward trend in output has been ac- 
companied by a downward trend in 


$ Ibid., p. 274. 
° Ibid., p. 277. 
4 
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hours and in child labor, but not by 
a downward trend in proportion em- 
ployed. 


Sairt IN CHARACTER OF 
PRODUCTION 


The growth in productive efficiency 
has been accompanied by,a material 
change in the composition of produc- 
tion. This is clear when we compare 
the quantities produced not with the 
number of persons at work, but with 
total population. Table IV shows 
TABLE IV—Pauysican VotumEe or Propuc- 


TION PER Capita oF ToraL POPULATION, BY 
Census Prriops, 1870 ro 1930 








Industrial All 
Products 


Farm 
Products » | Products ° 


Census 
Year ® 





2 Production data based upon indexes of pro- 
duction for same years as used in Table II. 

> Index of total agricultural production, with 
1900=100, multiplied by weight 36 and divided 
by index of total population, with 1900100. 

“Includes manufacturing production with 
weight 56, and mineral production with weight 
8. Indexes of production, with 1900100, 
multiplied by respective weights and divided 
by index of total population, with 1900=100. 
For derivation of weights, see Warren M. Per- 
sons, op. cit. in Table II, note*, pp. 169-174. 


aggregative indexes of our total physi- 
cal production per capita of popula- 
tidn, broken down to show separately 
the agricultural and industrial com- 
ponents. 

Our total per capita production 
(with 1900==100) rose from 54.4 in 
1870 to 154.8 in 1930, or nearly three- 
fold. The agricultural component of 
this index, however, maintained prac- 
tically a constant trend during the 
period, varying between 27.4 and 36.0, 
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with 1930 at 33.3, compared to 33.6 
in 1880, a half-century earlier. The 
industrial component, on the contrary, 
increased constantly, from 27.0 in 
1870 to 121.5 in 1930, or to four and 
a half times its initial size. Per capita 
of population, our production of agri- 
cultural products—the raw materials 
for food and clothing—remained prac- 
tically constant, while substantially 
all our increased efficiency was di- 
verted to increasing our output of 
industrial goods and services. This 
reflects the fact that human demands 
for food and for clothing raw materials 
are strictly limited and relatively in- 
elastic as a whole, while human de- 
mands for industrial products are 
almost indefinitely extensible. 

In proportion to the total, the 
changes are striking. In 1870, farm 
products represented over half of our 
total physical production. In 1920, 
on the same scale of measurement, 
they represented less than one quarter 
of our total production; yet we were 
producing just as much of farm prod- 
ucts per capita as formerly! 

There may be some saturation 
point as to the volume of industrial 
products per capita which can be 
produced and consumed. If such 
there is, the record up to 1930 does 
not show any indication of a break 
in the upward trend. What it does 
show, however, is that the increase in 
per capita output must take place in 
industrial products, where demand is 
elastic, rather than in agricultural 
products, where it is inelastic. 


READJUSTMENT IN OCCUPATIONS 
TO BALANCE INCREASED OUTPUT 


As has been shown, output per 
worker has gained at a rapid rate both 
in agriculture and industry, while 
output per capita of population (and 
therefore consumption per capita of 
population) has shown widely vary- 
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ing trends for the two. Great and 
continued changes in the occupational 
distribution of our workers have been 
required to bring about this dynamic 
readjustment, as is shown in Table V.*° 

It is evident from Table V that the 
number of persons occupied in farm- 
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ing has grown but slowly, and in 
manufacturing and mining has grown 
very rapidly. In other lines, such as 
transportation, clerical occupations, 
and professional service, the sixty 
years show increases of sevenfold to 
eighteenfold. 


e 
TABLE V—GamruL Workers 16 Years OLD AND Over, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 











1870 To 1930 
(In Thousands) 

Occupational Group 1910 1920 1930 
Farming. ...... 0... cece eee 10,653 | 10,277 | 10,010 
Forestry and fishing.......... 219 247 232 
Mining.......... 0... sairis 947 1,083 983 
Mfg. and Mechan............ 10,253 | 12,425 | 13,790 
Trade Sesine nns 3,447 4,215 6,094 
Transportation * and communi- 

cation. ...sesrnseearessere 2,776 3,145 3,869 
Clerical occupations. ......... 1,635 2,952 3,935 
Domestic and personal service.. 3,805 3,605 5,448 
Professional service.......... 1,727 2,203 3,110 
Public service, not elsewhere 

classified. .........seee0e- 382 642 692 

Total iccacs eed eeann 35,845 | 40,793 | 48,163 








® Combined total for trade and transportation for 1870 to 1900 allocated into separate components 
on basis of separate transportation occupations shown, and on proportion of these occupations to 


all transportation in 1910 and 1920. 


% This table is taken from pp. 280-281 of the 
chapter by Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. 
Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, Chap. VI, 
pp. 268-324 of the one-volume edition. Other 
significant studies of occupational distribution 
are as follows: P. K. Whelpton, “Occupational 
Groups in the United States, 1820-1920,” Jzl. 
Amer. Statistical Ass’n, Vol. 21 (Sept. 1926), 
pp. 335-343 (presents comparable revisions and 
estimates); A. Ross Eckler, “Occupational 
Changes in the United States, 1850 to 1920,” 
Rev. of Economie Statistics, Vol. 12, No. 2 
(May 1930), pp. 77-89 (analyzes and organizes 
the data, but does not interpret them); Ralph 
G. Hurlin, “Some Occupational Changes from 
1870 to 1930,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XI, No. 
5 (Feb. 1933), pp. 280-288 (summarizes Chap. 
VI of Recent Social Trends); Charles S. Slo- 
combe, “Occupational Distribution, Past and 
Future,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XII, No. 4 
(Dee. 1933), pp. 198-203 (detailed analysis of 
shift of occupations within a single industry). 


Population and the total number of 
persons gainfully occupied were grow- 
ing rapidly during much of the period. 
The shifts as between different occu- 
pations can be seen more clearly from 
the percentage distribution of the 
gainfully occupied, as outlined in 
Table VI. Here, also, more scatter- 
ing data from earlier censuses have 
been introduced to give a longer per- 
spective. 

From 1820 to 1840 the shifts in oc- 
cupations between industrial groups 
were slight. The economy was largely 
that of agriculture and handicrafts; 
industry employed only one eighth of 
the total, and the distributive func- 
tions of trade, transportation, and ad- 
ministration were relatively rudimen- 
tary. 
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From 1840 on, the shift was rapid, 
as the railroad and the steamboat in 
transportation and the steam engine 
and the industrial revolution in fac- 
tories began to make over this country 
from an agrarian commonwealth. By 
1900 the proportion of the workers 
on farms was cut to half that of 1840. 
About half of those released from 
farms were added to the factory em- 
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farming and almost equaled manu- 


facturing; while professional and pub- 


lic service showed striking rates of 
increase." 

Between 1870 and 1930 output per 
farm worker more than doubled, in- 
creasing from 58 to 141. The per- 
centage of all workers in agriculture 
was halved, falling from 53 to 21, thus 
balancing off the increased output 


TABLE VI—GArmrfuUL WORKERS, BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL Groups, IN PER Cent or ALL 
GAINFUL Workers, 1820 to 1930 


Occupation 


Agriculture, fishing, and forestry...........00. 
Industry (manufacturing, mechanical pursuits, and 


MUNIN) eee io enre Skee wee Od Ea 
Total for physical production. .... EA 


Commerce (trade and transportation) 
Clerical service 


we eet ee wee 


eee a 


Total for distribution and administration. ..... 


Professional service 
Public service... 1... .. 0 ccs cece cece ee eecees roe 
Domestic and personal service. ......+..-6.e0005 


a ee 


1840» | 1870» | 1900? | 19308 
69.0 52.8 35.9 21.8 
14.9 23.5 29.6 30.6 
83.9 76.8 66.5 51.9 
3.8 9.1 16.3 20.7 
$ 1.7 2.8 8.2 
3.8 10.8 19.1 28.9 
2.7 2.7 4.4 6.5 
s .6 1.0 1.4 
9.6 9.6 10.0 11.3 





a Data for 1820 and 1840 are estimates for percentage of occupied persons 10 years old and over, 
from P. K. Whelpton, op. cùi. in note 10, p. 340. 
b Data for 1870-1930 are from Recent Social Trends, op. cit., p. 284. 
© Not estimated separately. 


ployment, and about half went into 
distribution and trade. The gains in 
prefessional and public service, 
though significant in themselves, were 
still small compared to the total. 
From 1900 to 1930 the proportion 
in farm occupations continued to fall, 
declining to barely over one fifth of 
the total. The proportion in factories 
rose only very slightly during these 
decades, but the proportion in trade, 
transportation, and administration 
increased until they far exceeded 


per worker. In manufacturing the 
increases in output were parellel, with 
a gain from 64 to 163. The propor- 
tion of workers in industry, however, 
increased from 23.5 to 30.6. It was 
this combination of increased output 
per industrial worker and a larger 
proportion of industrial workers that 
produced the rapid increase in indus- 
trial output per capita already re- 
ferred to. 


“Note Fig. 3 which shows these changes 
graphically. 
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SHIFTS IN OCCUPATIONS, 1870-1930 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL PERSONS OVER I6 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN EACH MAJOR GROUP OF OCCUPATIONS 


1890 


“NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 


1870 1880 


U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MANUFACTURING AND 





a à 


1900 


Professional 
Publie service" 


„Domestic and 
personat 


nei Clerical 


, Trade and 
transportation 


Manufacturing 
and 


mechanical 
industries 


+ 


1910 


NEG. 27331-A BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Fiaurn 3. From General Conditions and Tendencies Influencing the Nation’s Land Require- 
ments, Part I, National Resources Board, page 7 


A tabular review of these reciprocal 


changes may be of interest, as shown 
in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 








Agriculture: 


Output per worker®. . 243 
Per cent of all work- 

OTS... cece cee nee 40 
Output per capita of 

population....... 122 

Industry: 

Output per factory 

worker®,........ 255 
Per cent of all work- 

OTE eee eee cdr ieee 130 


Output per capita of 
population....... 


2 On basis of 100 in 1900. 


In agriculture, increase in produc- 
tivity per worker was offset by reduc- 
tion in the proportion of total workers; 
in industry, increase in productivity 
per worker was augmented by in- 


crease in the proportion of total 
workers,1? 

In 1820, out of every twenty 
workers, seventeen were engaged in 
physical production and two in per- 
sonal service. In 1930, out of every 
twenty workers, only ten were in 
physical production; six were in trans- 
portation, distribution, and adminis- 
tration; nearly two were in profes- 
sional or public service; and two were 
in personal service. 

As already pointed out, it was in 
part the coöperation of the social 
mechanism for transportation and dis- 
tribution that made the increased 
direct production of the workers in 
physical production possible. In es- 
sence, then, it was the team of six in 
these occupations plus the ten in 
physical production that produced, in 


£ Differences in the percentage of population 
gainfully employed and lack of exact compa- 
rability between the several indexes employed, 
prevents the multiplication of change in pro- 
ductivity by change in workers giving precisely 
the change in output. 
4 
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1930, so much more per capita -than 
the seventeen in physical production, 
almost unaided by distribution, could 
produce earlier. 

The increased professional service, 
the public service, and the domestic 
and personal service were additional 
net gains. Technical engingers, chem- 
ists, librarians, authors, actors, and 
trained nurses, all have shown excep- 
tionally rapid rates of growth. Physi- 
cians and professors have grown less 
rapidly than the professional group 
as a whole; lawyers have increased 
more rapidly than physicians. School 
teachers have kept pace with public 
service as a whole; policemen and 
firemen have increased even more 
rapidly.18 

Similar significant details are hid- 
den in figures such as the shifts in 
transportation from sailors to hostlers 
to railway employees, and now towards 
aviation. Without going further into 
the details, we can see how intimately 
related is the pattern of productive 
changes, consumption habits, and oc- 
cupational distribution. 


Constant READJUSTMENT 
ESSENTIAL 


Increased productivity per worker 
can lead to higher production and con- 
sumption for all, if the occupational 
and industrial pattern is modified to 
make suitable use of the increased 
productivity. This is not the place 
to go into the problems of economic 
response and elasticity necessary to 
bring about this readjustment. 

The past readjustments were made 
in a rapidly expanding society, with 

8 From Recent Social Trends, op. cit, pp. 
291, 300. 

“For a discussion of these economic prob- 
lems, see Harold G. Moulton, Income and 
Economic Progress, 191 pp. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1935; and Mordecai 
Ezekiel, op. cit, Chap. Il, pp. 30-67, and 


Chap. XI, pp. 268-291. f 
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growing population and expanding 
physical boundaries. Even where the 
proportion of workers in a given oc- 
cupation declined, the total number 
usually increased with the growth of 
the whole society. Shifts in occu- 
pations were made largely by changes 
in the vocations into which the young- 
sters were attracted, rather than by 
having to retrain adults already em- 
ployed. 

Today, with a population growing 
much more slowly, the problem is 
more difficult to solve. Technological 
change means not merely new voca- 
tions for young folks, but actual 
displacement of those already at work. 
Glass blowers and musicians are 
pushed out of jobs by new machines; 
if not retrained and redirected, they 
continue unemployed. While the rate 
of change may be no greater, its in- 
cidence upon individuals is sharper. 
If the economic system is to bring 
about the necessary readjustments, it 
must be more flexible than heretofore, 
not less. 

But regardless of how the readjust- 
ment is brought about, readjustment 
in occupations there must be, if we 
are to use our national potentialities. 
In the past, increasing productive effi- 
ciency has been translated into in- 
creased production for all. Today, 
though we have made marked recovery 
from the depression, we are still far 
below our previous trend of produc- 
tion.1® The necessary readjustments 
to restore that trend must be made if 
we are to thrive as heretofore. If 
they are made, there will be no room 
for chronic “technological” unemploy- 
ment." 

15 Compare Table V with Table VI. 

1 Note Fig. 4. 

1 For further discussion of these problems of 
economic readjustment, see “General Condi- 
tions and Tendencies Influencing the Nation’s 


Land Requirements,” Part 1 of the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Land Planning Com- 
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PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURES, FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, 
AND POPULATION, UNITED STATES, 1899 TO DATE 


PERCENT 
300 


25 C Trend ` But hep 
a 
Volume of production ~ PIA A A y i 
feed 8 OPP sk 
200 leer aT ‘ -+—,9-+-__| 
Ah P a! i 23% £ 
: r 4 i 

I 50 $ Poe 3. E: 

s? Z | i 

AJA Number of employees 7, 
100 


1900 ‘05 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 











na da ha] 
50 


ae 23022-A size oF ‘ican ee 


Ficurr 4. From General Conditions and Tendencies Influencing the Nation’s Land Requirements, 
Part I, National Resources Board, page 16 


SUMMARY 


Recovery from the depression has 
partially restored production and em- 
ployment, but has not proportionately 
reduced the number of unemployed. 
Some persons believe that drastic re- 
duction of hours per week is the only 
alternative to the chronic unemploy- 
ment of a considerable proportion of 
our potential workers. This thesis is 
examined in the light of previous 
experiences. 

The data from 1870 to 1930 show 
these facts: 

1. Output per worker has increased 
constantly in farming, mining, and 
manufacturing. The increase during 
the most recent decade is not extraor- 
dinary, compared with previous rates 
of increase. 


mittee to the National Resources Board, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1936, pp. 
1-24. 


2. The proportion of the popula- 
tion occupied has increased rather 
than decreased. 

3. Hours per week have decreased 
gradually, but output per worker has 
risen rapidly even with these shorter 
hours. 

4. The increased productivity in 
agriculture has been accompanied by 
a corresponding reduction in the pro- 
portion of the workers engaged in 
agriculture, leaving a substantially 
constant output of farm products per 
capita of population. 

5. The increased productivity m 
industry has been accompanied by a 
doubling in the proportion of workers 
engaged in industry, resulting in a 
great expansion in the volume of in- 
dustrial products per capita of popu- 
lation. 

6. Commerce, trade, and- adminis- 
tration absorbed half of the workers 
displaced from agriculture from 1820 

` 
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to 1900, while half went to manufac- 
turing and mining. Since 1900 the 
„proportion in industry has remained 
constant, with virtually all the reduc- 
tion in the proportion in agriculture 
being represented by increases in 
transportation, trade, and administra- 
tion, or in the professional and other 
service industries. Š 

7. Continuous readjustments of this 
type between occupations, with shift 
into new occupations as productivity 
increases in lines where demand is 
inelastic, did maintain much nearer 
to full employment in the past than 
has been attained recently; continued 
readjustments of the same sort will 
be needed to maintain full employ- 
ment in the future. 

8. The slowing down of population 
growth may make occupational shifts 


more difficult in the future. In a 
growing population, shifts in occupa- 
tional composition can be brought 
about solely through shifts in the 
vocations of the growing generation; 
in a constant population, they may 
involve the displacement of mature 
adults from their habitual occupa- 
tions, and their retraining and re- 
absorption in new occupations. 

9. With a continuing need of read- 
justment in occupations and greater 
difficulties in bringing them about, an 
increasingly powerful and flexible eco- 
nomic system, capable of bringing 
about the necessary occupational 
shifts, will be needed to keep occupa- 
tional distribution in adjustment with 
technological advances and consumer 
demands, without chronic unemploy- 
ment. 


Mordecai Ezekiel, Ph.D., is economic adviser to 
Secretary Wallace, and assisted in drafting the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. He has served as research 
economist in the Department of Agriculture, as as- 
sistant chief economist of the Federal Farm Board, 
and as visiting lecturer at Cornell University and 
the University of Minnesota. He is author of 
“Methods of Correlation Analysis” (1931); “Eco- 
nomic Bases of the Agricultural Adjustment Act” 
(1933); “$2500 a Year” (1936); and many Govern- 
ment bulletins and technical and popular articles. 


The Theory of Optimum Population 
By A. B. WoiFe 


DUMBRATIONS to the idea that 
there must theoretically be some 
most desirable or optimum size of pop- 
ulation are to be met with in the litera- 
ture of economics and social philosophy 
as far back as Sismondi and Richard 
Cantillon. Indeed the idea is fairly ex- 
plicit in Plato’s Laws, where the ideal 
number of citizens for a city-state is put 
at 5,045. Not until about twenty years 
ago, however, was the concept devel- 
oped, definitely related to the standard 
of living, and given a distinctive name, 
by Edward Cannan and Knut Wicksell. 
The failure, during a hundred years 
or more, of a concept which now seems 
so obvious and so fruitful for analytical, 
if not for political, purposes, to gain a 
prominent place in the literature of eco- 
nomics must be attributed to the strangle 
hold which the Malthusian logic had on 
the thought-patterns of the orthodox 
economists. For a century or more, 
the controversy, pro- and anti-Malthu- 
sian, over the imminent pressure of pop- 
ulation on subsistance was the one 
central interest in the economies of pop- 
ulation. The orthodox economists were 
content, in the main, to rest their case 
for the Malthusian position on natural 
law. The opponents of Malthus and 
of the economists either denied that 
there were any such “natural” tenden- 
cies as Malthus set forth or attempted 
_ to establish “laws” the results of which 
would be as acceptable as those of Mal- 
thus’ conclusions were disagreeable. 
Not until the turn of the century, 
when it became apparent that the de- 
cline of birth rates was becoming gen- 
eral and that it was due, not to any 
“natural law,” but to change in human 
will and sentiment under the impact of 


developing democracy and freedom, in- 
dustrializatien and urbanization, rising 
standards of living, and a growing sense 
of the worth and dignity of the human 
individual as against the authoritatively 
imposed romanticism of state or race, 
did economists begin to recognize the 
power of psychological and institutional 
forces in population movements and to 
sense the fact that there is a far more 
complex functional relation between 
population movements, psychologically 
and institutionally directed, than had 
come within the purview of either Mal- 
thusian or anti-Malthusian. Not until 
this time could the implications of the 
concept of an optimum size of popula- 
tion begin to get consideration. 

In these later years, the seeming cer- 
tainty of an early approach to a sta- 
tionary, and the probability of a declin- 
ing, population give an added interest 
tothe concept of an optimum. For the 
question naturally arises whether a de- 
crease in the size of a nation’s popula- 
tion may not only bring the negative 
boon of removing the Malthusian threat 
but the positive benefit of intelligent 
adjustment of population to resources, 
in the interest of a rationally founded 
rise in the standard of living to approxi- 
mately the highest level permitted by 
resources, technology, and institutiongl 
controls. 


Waar Is an Optimum POPULATION? 


Hardly, however, had the notion of 
optimum population begun to attract 
attention before differences of opinion 
as to definition and criterion began to 
confuse issues and darken counsel. It 
was a foregone conclusion, of course, 
that any definition of the optimum in 
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terms of the highest attainable stand- 
ard of living would be congenial neither 
to the bias of militant romantic nation- 
alism, nor to the fixed idea that redun- 
dant labor supply and low wages mean 
national prosperity. On the other 
hand, there were certain well-meaning 
sociologists and naive welfare econo- 
mists whose moral sentiments were 
stronger than their rational insight into 
the requirements of scientific analysis, 
and who accordingly insisted on “‘wel- 
fare” as the criterion of the optimum. 
It is indisputably the right of any 
writer to define a term according to his 
own uses, so long as he adheres to his 
own definition and so long as he does 
not deny others the same right. Those 
who insist on welfare in the broad sense, 
inclusive of moral and subjective ele- 
ments, on many of which there is not 
and is not likely to be agreement, must 
be permitted to go their way, with the 
warning, however, that they will floun- 
der in a morass of uncodrdinated, in- 
commensurable, and subjective factors. 
Thé maximization of human happiness 
is a logically inescapable ideal end, to 
be served by all human instrumentali- 
ties and activities, although there are 
schools of ethics and institutional tra- 
ditions which by no means accept this 
utilitarian ideal. Even if it were uni- 
versally accepted, it could not be taken 
as the criterion of an instrumental opti- 
mum relation between the size of popu- 
lation and available resources, because 
welfare and happiness depend upon a 
host of considerations other than the 
number of people and the quantity and 
character of economic resources. 
Those economists who set up “‘eco- 
nomic welfare” as the criterion are only 
a little less likely to get mired down. 
Economic welfare is presumably that 
welfare which results-from the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of 
economic goods and services. In this 
the character of the goods and services 
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and their distribution among consum- 
ers are highly important factors, so far 
as welfare is a function of economic 
processes at all. If welfare, even thus 
limited, is to be taken as the criterion, 
it is obvious that the theory of the opti- 
mum will have to include the whole 
range of distribution and consumption 
as well as that of production. In short, 
the theory of the optimum will involve 
practically every major field of eco- 
nomic theory. 

The simple fact is that the ethical- 
welfare, and to only less extent the eco- 
nomic-welfare, theorists have failed to 
grasp the fundamental essentials of a 
workable concept of the optimumn, and 
have consequently needlessly compli- 
cated the problem and obfuscated the 
real desiderata of analysis and research. 


THEORIES OF THE OPTIMUM 


There is, for example, the contention 
of certain writers that the distribution 
of income is just as important to aver- 
age well-being as the amount of income 
produced. Also that the kind of goods 
produced is as important to welfare as 
is the quantity produced. Certainly, 
no one questions that the way income 
is distributed has a profound bearing on 
both total and per capita welfare, or, 
more objectively, on the level of the 
average economic standard of living. 
Nor does any intelligent person dispute 
that many economic goods are pro- 
duced and consumed which are harm- 
ful, although it would be difficult to se- 
cure a consensus as to just which goods 
these are. But the problem of how in- 
come should be distributed, and that of 
what kind of income (rather than how 
much) should be produced are not 
questions which the theory of optimum 
population is called upon to consider. 
They are highly important questions 
in the instrumentalities of welfare, and 


consequently must be dealt with by the --- 
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welfare economist and social philoso- ~+: 
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pher skirting the coast of ethics, senti- 
ment, and value judgments, but it is 
difficult to see how they can throw 
much light on the problem of the best 
size of population. 

Important as the distribution of in- 
come is, it simply is not true that re- 
form of distribution is the main thing 
needed to raise the general standard of 
living. Nor need we give much atten- 
tion to those writers who fear that we 
may be corrupted by too much material 
wealth. Theoretically it is possible 
that material income above a certain 
(but indeterminate) level might prove 
deleterious to the character and moral 
fibre of the general population. Few 
persons believe, however, that a decent 
material standard of living would have 
any such effect. Be that as it may, 
there is certainly no early likelihood 


_ that the mass standard of living, even 


in America, will be raised to the danger 
point. Indeed, even were the dreams 
of technocracy to be realized, the aver- 
age income would be no higher than 
that now regarded by the middle class 
as essential for a reasonably secure and 
healthful standard of living. Whether 
we accept the estimates of the techno- 
crats and the socialists or the more con- 
servative calculations of the Brookings 
Institution, it may be taken as estab- 
lished that no impressive elevation of 
the mass standard of living is possible 
without very material increase in pro- 
duction and productive capacity. 


Tut PROBLEM DEFINED 


To reduce the problem of the opti- 
mum to manageable dimensions, and to 
define it in terms which at least offer 
some promise that it may be handled 
with reasonable scientific objectivity, 
it is obviously necessary, at least for 
the present, to free it from the moral 
righteousness of those welfare sociolo- 
gists who confuse the best size of popu- 
lation with the best of everything, qual- 
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itatively as well as quantitatively. To 
do this, we shall have to set aside all 
considerations of the quality of income, 
the morality of consumption, the cul- 
tural effect of large versus small fami- 
lies, refinements of analysis with regard 
to “psychic” income, and all such par- 
tial and inadequate criteria as average 
length of life and the like. We shall, 
in short, have to regard the problem as 
primarily quantitative and treat it pre- 
ponderantly in materialistic terms. 
We shall have to regard it, in other 
words, as a problem in the determi- 
nants of the material standard of living. 
This puts economic production at 
the very heart of the problem. The 
problem of the optimum size of popula- 
tion is a phase—socially and philosoph- 
ically by far the most important phase 
—of the general theory of economic 
production. More specifically, it is the 
problem of the proportioning of produc- 
tive resources or factors, in its broadest 
aspect. Primarily the problem of the 
optimum is an engineering problem, 
the problem of securing the most effi- 
cient quantitative relation between the 
factors of production, all of which in 
actual life are variable, but to different 
degrees. It means, moreover, that 
anyone who desires to understand the 
fundamental elements in the problem 
of optimum population must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the theory of costs 
and returns, which in effect is the the- 
ory of production. Primarily produc- 
tion is a technological process. Unit 
cost of product, measured in terms of 
the input of any one factor or of a 
factors combined, varies with the fac- 
toral proportion. At some one more 
or less accurately determinate propor- 
tion of factors the unit cost will be the 
lowest possible under the existing state 
of technological knowledge and prac- 
tice. Applying this concept of least 
cost to a whole society or economy, and 


measuring cost in terms of labor input, 
` 
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the optimum size of population will be 
that which furnishes the labor supply 
which, fully utilized, is necessary to 
operate the total resources of land, ma- 
terials, and instrumental capital at the 
point of least (labor) cost per unit of 
product or income. 


No One Derivite Obriwum 


Now if we regard the problem of 
optimum population as an aspect of the 
theory of production, and define the 
optimum population as that number 
which will operate productive resources 
most effectively, measured in product 
per capita or per unit of labor utilized, 
it is obvious that there can be no one 
definite optimum over a period of time. 
The quantity and quality of resources 
and the technique of their utilization 
are constantly changing. Consequently, 
in such dynamic conditions, the fac- 
toral proportion most effective is con- 
stantly changing, frequently with dis- 
-concerting rapidity. Methodologically, 
therefore, the population analyst is 
confronted with the same difficulty 
that the general economic theorist has 
to face. A dynamic economy is con- 
tinually in disequilibrium, whereas the 
concept of an optimum, however de- 
fined, necessarily presupposes equilib- 
rium. ‘The obvious, if not the only, re- 
course open to the optimum theorist is 
therefore to follow the general theorist 
and, for a first approximation, assume 
that analysis has to do with static equi- 
librium conditions. Assuming a given 
state of the arts, and constant resources 
of land and raw material, but a (theo- 
retically) variable population, the prob- 
lem is to ascertain what size of popula- 
tion is needed for the highest per capita 
productivity of the productive process. 


Somer VARIABLES 


This, of course, is only the most gen- 
eral statement of the problem, even 
when it is confined to the purely eco- 
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nomic, quantitative, and “materialis- 
tic” terms to which the welfare advo- 
cates object. Space permits only mere 
mention of a few other considerations. 
The relation between the size of popu- 
lation and the labor supply is not con- 
stant. Quantitatively, it varies with 
the age and, to lesser extent, the sex 
composition of the population. Both 
quantitatively and qualitatively it 
varies with institutional habits and 
standards—the age of beginning work 
and the age of retirement, the number 
of years devoted to education, the 
laws, customs, and prejudices which 
prevent the utilization of the whole 
potential labor supply and interfere 
with the fluidity of that which is uti- 
lized, the length of the working day and 
the number of working days per year, 
and the prevailing speed and intensity 
of labor. In the theory of the static 
optimum, as in that or general static 
equilibrium, it is usually assumed that 
all available productive resources are 
fully utilized. There are in this as- 
sumption, however, difficulties which 
the general equilibrium theorists have 
not faced, but which must be recog- 
nized. Space here permits only the 
simple statement that the “available” 
supply of any productive resource is in 
significant degree controlled by just 
those institutional influences which the 
equilibrium economist usually ignores. 
The optimum theorist can by no means 
ignore them. Those above mentioned, 
bearing on the labor supply derivable 
from a given gross size of population, 
are among the most important, but it 
should also be noted that the resources 
in raw materials and natural agencies 
(especially the “wasting? resources) 
available at any given time are deter- 
mined by the past rate of utilization 
and by the ruling current practice with 
regard to conservation for the use of 
future generations. 

One other assumption, contrary to 
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fact with regard to actual society, must 
bemade. It must be assumed that the 
distribution of product, the marketing 
organization, and the monetary system 
are such that the total output of the 
productive process running continu- 
„ously at full capacity is constantly and 
fully taken off the market for consump- 
tion. Only in this technical but basic- 
ally important sense does distribution 
enter optimum theory as we have here 
defined it. 


GENERAL View or THE THEORY 


These citations of a few out of the 
many variables, technological and in- 
stitutional, which should be mentioned, 
must suffice to re-emphasize the com- 
plexity of optimum theory, even when 
it is confined to the limits which for sci- 
entific purposes are necessary. Why 
so few competent economic theorists 
have concerned themselves with the 
theory of the optimum, and they for the 
most part only incidentally, is under- 
standable. They have been deterred 
not only by their absorption in other 
and more urgent problems, but prob- 
ably also by their discernment of the 


intricacies of analysis; possibly, too, by . 


a feeling that the field was already pre- 
empted and given over to the vagaries 
of the social welfarists. 

Nor need we wonder that practically 
all serious writers on the optimum have 
speedily concluded that the theory of 
the optimum is purely conceptual and 


consequently incapable of application ` 


in social policy. 

This view, with which in the present 
state both of theory and of practical 
control we must in the main agree, is 
. based on three considerations: first, 
that the large number of variables in- 
volved (a) make it impossible to as- 
sume that there can be in an actual 
dynamic society a fixed optimum, and 
(b) render it highly difficult if not im- 
possible to extricate the effect of gross 
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size of population from the other vari- 
ables, even when for heuristic purposes 
we assume a statie equilibrium; sec- 
ondly, that it is hard to conceive of a 
social control authoritative enough to 
put in practice the theory of the opti- 
mum even if it were developed to the 
point of clayity and detail where it 
could offer specific direction and guid- 
ance. Yet while these considerations 
must be given great weight, they 
should not be taken to condemn the 
theory forever to the realm of formal 
and eidetic generalities. 


A COMMENT ON THE GENERAL View 


In the first place, to assume that pro- 
vision of the essential statistical data 
on production, resources, and popula- 
tion will continue indefinitely to lie be- 
yond the will of the people and the 
capacity of administration, or that sci- 
entific technique will necessarily prove 
unequal to the complicated task of 
analysis, is evidence of unwarranted 
pessimism with regard to the intelli- 
gence of coming generations. Sec- 
ondly, it is pessimism perhaps equally 
faithless to assume that the people of 
the future will not only not discern the 
desirability of control in the interest of 
the optimum but will also regard such 
control as unreasonable encroachment 
on democracy and liberty. It is clear 
that if the human reproductive process 
is to be brought under effective rational 
but non-compulsive control for direct 
social ends, either for the increase or 
the decrease of the labor supply, there 
must be developed a more intelligent 
attitude on the relation of individual 
and family behavior to the public good. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope for such 
an attitude, but that is not a certainty. 

These observations suggest that op- 
timum theorists should not be too apol- 
ogetic. While the idea of an economic 
optimum of population has not yet 


reached the general public, there is 
% 
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ample evidence that it has begun to 
clarify the insight and change the atti- 
tude of social scientists wherever they 
have occasion to touch .upon the eco- 
nomics of population. This, consider- 
ing the tremendous grip which the 
Malthusian pattern of thought has 
had, is no insignificant injtial achieve- 
ment. 

Nevertheless it remains a fact that 
the theory of the optimum as yet 
evinces little promise of emerging from 
pure conceptualism. Nor, probably, 
may we as yet look for a cessation of 
naive controversy over definition and 
criteria. About all we can hope for in 
the immediate future is that those eco- 
nomic theorists who are willing to risk 
admitting a teleological element in eco- 
nomic life and in economics, and who 
accept the maximization of product 
per unit of cost as the normative end of 
economy, will define the problem of the 
optimum in the definite, restricted, and 
understandable, if theoretic, economic 
sense that we have here suggested. 


FEASIBILITY or RESEARCH AS TO 
Oprimum 


Granting that for scientific purposes 
we must define the problem in concrete 
measurable terms of available units of 
labor, of other resources, and of prod- 
uct, the question still remains whether 
we have a field of research. If by re- 
search we mean inductive statistical 
analysis of empirical data, a definite 
opinion can hardly be risked. Until 
the attempt is made to utilize the sta- 
fistical data we have, we cannot surely 
say that such an attempt, undertaken 
by an adequately financed body, would 
fail to throw considerable light on the 
problem. Such attempt, on a national 
scale, is not likely to be made soon. It 
may be noted, however, that the exi- 
gencies of projecting for regional plan- 
ning may induce effort at inductive 
investigation of the population needs 
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and capacity of certain limited areas, 
such as those to be served by the Co; 
lumbia River dams.! While such stud- 
ies may not be made in terms of an 
optimum, they point in that direction. 
As is noted by the National Resources 
Committee, determination of the proper 
economic population of a restricted 
area is more difficult than for the whole 
nation, because of the factor of poten- 
tial migration in and out of the area. 
Whether research as to the optimum is 
feasible in the sense of deductive theo- 
retical analysis depends on how far, for 
heuristic purposes, we are willing to ab- 
stract from empirical dynamic facts. 
Contrary to the opinion of certain 
schools of social science, there is much 
evidence that a real understanding of 
the underlying forces in a dynamic 
economy can be reached only through 
the gateway of just such abstract als ob 
theory. 


SUMMARY 


Even if the theory of the optimum 
when developed beyond its present em- 
bryonic stage remains abstract and 
conceptual, we may be sure that in the 
course of its development some by- 
products of value will emerge. For 
one thing, it will help to clear up some 
of the current muddled thinking about 
the economic effects of a declining pop- 
ulation—specifically the unfounded idea 
that market for the product of expand- 
ing industry depends on size of popu- 
lation rather than on standard of living 
and proper dispersion of income. 

We may close this sketch, for pur- 
poses of emphasis, with certain propo- 
sitions: 

The welfare-optimum theorists have 
unnecessarily complicated the problem 
and have failed to grasp its funda- 
mental essentials. They still tend to 

1 Of. National Resources Committee, Regional 


Planning. Part I, Pacific Northwest (Washington, 
1936), pp. x, xi, 73-90. 
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identify it with the whole gamut of con- 
.siderations bearing on human welfare. 

The-problem does not involve .the 
question of the way income is used or 
necessitate consideration of entrance 
upon recondite and indeterminate ques- 
tions of “psychic” income or subjective 
values. 

It involves only the question of the 
size of population necessary, in a given 
state of the arts and of institutional 
set-up, to maximize per capita income 
of material goods and services. 

Hence it is fundamentally a problem 
in economic engineering, a problem in 
the economy and efficiency of produc- 
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tion, specifically a problem ‘in factoral 
proportion. 

Fundamentally, what is produced is 
not in question. If welfare economists 
and social ethicists discover that things 
and services detrimental to welfare are 
being produced, they have to do with a 
problem in social reform, not in popu- 
lation. For it should be evident that 
the resources engaged in the production 
of these detrimentalities could just as 
well be utilized in the production of 

_ goods contributive to welfare. 

The problem of optimum population 
is one of proportioning productive re- 
sources, not one of ethics. 
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The Distribution of Population 


By Warren S. THOMPSON 


HE distribution of population al- 

ways has been, and still is, deter- 
mined chiefly by the economic necessi- 
ties of individuals, families, or larger 
groups, although social usages, per- 
sonal preferences, and group traditions 
have always interfered to a considera- 
ble extent with the free play of the 
economic factors in this process. 
Furthermore, in spite of the fact that 
individual economic interests have 
dominated the movements and the 
growth of populations, -it must be 
recognized that the distribution of 
people calculated to serve best the 
economic needs of the individual at 
the moment is not necessarily the most 
economic for the community as a unit, 
nor the best from the social point of 
view. 

Throughout thé greater part of 
human history the abundance of game 
and the fertility of the soil have been 
the most important factors in deter- 
mining the distribution of people. 
River valleys have long been noted 
for their fertility and for their large 
populations. On the other hand, dry 
lands and mountains have always had 
sparse populations. Wherever the 
fertility of the soil or the state of the 
agricultural arts resulted in a surplus 
of food and other raw materials be- 
yond the need of the producers, towns 
and cities developed, and it appears 
that the proportion of people living 
in them has always been determined 
by the proportion of the agricultural 
production above that needed to 
maintain the farm population at or 
near a subsistence level. Always and 
everywhere, man seems to have de- 
veloped a town population as large as 


he could support. The location of 
these towns and cities has generally 
been determined by the advantages a 
site possessed from the standpoint of 
trade and defense, although again, so- 
cial usage and personal preference and 
even mere accident have never been 
lacking in determining the locations of 
cities. 


Disrrrution Cuances Since 1800 


With this very brief mention of the 
more general economic factors affect- 
ing the distribution of population in 
past times, it will be well to turn at- 
tention to the factors which have been 
of greatest importance in effecting the 
distribution of people as we find it 
today. Since 1800 profound changes 
have taken place in the distribution of 
population, so that, although the un- 
derlying forces which were operating 
previously have continued to operate, 
it is of much greater importance now 
to study as carefully as may be how 
these recent changes have been ef- 
fected than to dwell on the general 
economic and geographic factors that 
have always been present, if there is 
any thought of learning how to control 
future developments. 

In passing, it may be well to call 
attention to the nature and the mag- 
nitude of the changes that have taken 
place in Western Europe and its set- 
tlements since 1800. Never before 
has any large area increased in popu- 
lation so rapidly as has this area 
during the last century and a half. 
Partly as a result of this rapid growth 
of Europeans, the world distribution 
of population has been changed to a 
degree that would have been utterly 
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inconceivable to the well-informed 
European of 1800. Europe and its 
settlements which contained perhaps 
one sixth of the world’s population in 
1800, today contain one third or more. 

But this is not all. The proportions 
of the rural and urban populations in 
most of these countries have changed 
im even .greater degree. As late as 
1820, almost 93 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States lived in com- 
munities having less than 2,500 people; 
and although the proportion of the 
population living in rural communities 
was undoubtedly lower in Western 
Europe, it probably was not less than 
75 or 80 per cent, even in England at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Today the rural population 
varies from about 45 or 50 per cent 
in the United States and France to 
about 20 per cent in England and 
Wales. This is a tremendous shift 
and is fraught with great significance 
from both economic and social points 
of view. 


FACTORS IN POPULATION CHANGES 


In order to understand how these 
changes in world distribution of popu- 
lation and in rural-urban distribution 
could take place, it will be necessary 
to pass in review very briefly the chief 
new factors which have been operating 
since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. 


Increased agricultural production 


1. There has been a more or less 
continuous improvement in agricul- 
tural production per man-hour among 
the peoples of European descent dur- 
ing most of this period. This has 
made it possible for a smaller and 
, smaller proportion of the population 
to provide the agricultural raw mate- 
tials needed; hence, it has made pos- 
sible a new rural-urban distribution of 
population. The opening up of new 
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and fertile lands in various parts of the 
world also contributėd largely to the 
increase in the efficiency of agricultural 
labor and thus to the increase of urban 
population. 


Use of steam 


2. The inyention of the steam en- 
gine and of machines it could drive 
gave man the power to turn out use- 
ful manufactured products at a rate 
exceeding the dreams of the most 
imaginative well-wisher of the race, 
In the course of time this imprọve- 
ment in industrial techniques also 
contributed heavily to the further im- 
provement in agricultural techniques, 
which in turn rendered still fewer agri- 
cultural workers necessary. 

3. Steam transportation, though 
merely an adaptation of steam power 
to locomotion, has played a part in 
the distribution of population not a 
whit less important than power ma- 
chinery used in manufacturing proc- 
esses. It has literally made a large 
part of the world a single economic 
unit by making most regions quickly 
and easily accessible to most other 
regions. Certainly, without quick 
and cheap steam _ transportation 
Western and Central Europe could 
never have become the workshop and 
the trade center of the rest of the 
world to the extent that it did duririg 
the nineteenth century, nor could the 
settlements of Europeans abroad 
have grown and developed as they did. 

At this point it will be well to con- 
sider for a moment the inherent 
qualities of steam as they affect the 
distribution of population when steam 
is used diréctly for power, since they 
have played a major rôle in determin- 
ing the urban structure of today. 
Steam is most economical when pro- 
duced in relatively large amounts and 
when used very close to the boilers in 
which it is generated. The use of 
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steam directly for power, therefore, is | 


most efficient when the power units 
are relatively large and when they are 


concentrated around the steam plant. 


Consequently, by and large, steam has 
exercised a centripetal or concentra- 
tive force on population engaged in 
manufacturing and commerce, in spite 
of increasing the area within which ex- 
change takes place. On the other 
hand, steam transport has tended to 
scatter the agricultural population 
more widely, and'in some regions has 
even led to a decrease in its density. 
This result has-been particularly no- 
ticeable where the mechanization of 
agriculture was feasible and where new 
and more fertile areas were brought 
into competition with older areas. 
Thus steam transport is an, integral 
part of the great agricultural and in- 
dustrial revolution which effected the 
new distribution. of population dis- 
cussed above. 

At present, however, the direct use 
of steam power in industry and trans- 
port is giving way before the greater 
flexibility and speed of electricity and 
the internal combustion engine. It is, 
of course, too soon to say, but it seems 
not improbable that the revolutionary 
effects of these new agents on the dis- 
tribution of population will be as great 
as those of the direct use of steam and 
the mechanization of industry and ag- 
riculture have been. 


Location of mineral resources 


4. The fact that Western and Cen- 
tral Europe and the United States 
were relatively rich in mineral re- 
sources was also of vital importance in 
increasing their proportion of the 
world’s population and in the develop- 
ment of their cities. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that these regions 
would have remained of minor impor- 
tance if they had had only small 
amounts of coal and iron and of the 
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other minerals needed in modern in- 
dustry. 


Social and political organization 


5. It was also of importance in de- 
termining the distribution of popula- 
tion in Western Europe and its settle- 
ments that the social and political 
organization of this region was pecu- 
liarly well adapted to take advantage 
of these new techniques. Nowhere 
else in the world was society so well 
organized to accumulate capital and 
to concentrate it in a few hands. 
Without this accumulation of capital 
it would have been impossible to ex- 
ploit these new inventions and en- 
larged resources. Nowhere else was 
there so large a body of managers and 
laborers capable of learning quickly 
how to build and to operate these new 
machines. Nowhere else were there 
men so experienced in trade and 
finance as were the men in this same 
area. Nowhere else was government 
so stable and so friendly to the expan- 
sion of commerce and industry. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to Western 
and Céntral Europe from their early 
industrial development rendered them 
able to support a large addition to the 
population at home as well as to send 
out a large number of emigrants to the 
United States, Canada, Australasia, 
and other thinly settled lands i in the 
temperate zones. 


Life extension 


6. There was one other factor of 
prime importance in encouraging a 
dense population in cities during the 
last century, viz., the fact that man 
was learning how to live in large and 
concentrated aggregations and still 
maintain a relatively low death rate. 
Medicine and sanitation were making 
rapid progress. Never before in the 
history of the world had cities been 
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able to keep their death rates below 
their birth rates, no matter how high 
these latter were. For a time, there- 
fore, the cities of the Western World 
became producers of men rather than 
mere consumers of them as was cus- 
tomary.1 This was a change of first- 
rate importance, to be ranked with 
the development of steam power, since 
a steadily increasing proportion of the 
population was needed in the non: 
agricultural pursuits which were con- 
centrating in the cities. 

That this period during which cities 
had a surplus of births above replace- 
ment needs was not long-lived is not 
because we bave not continued to save 
life, but rather because the birth rate 
in the cities of the Western World has 
‘fallen faster than the death rate. 
Today very few of the larger cities in 
the Western World would have enough 
births to insure the maintenance of 
their populations if it were not for the 
favorable age composition due to im- 
migration and a high birth rate in the 
‘recent past. The cities are again be- 
coming dependent upon the rural areas 
-for their increases in population. But 
‘now, instead of having three fourths 
or more of the total population to draw 
upon, they have only from one fourth 
to one half; hence, they cannot expect 
to make good any large birth deficit of 
their own by immigration from the 
surrounding country districts. In the 
future if they are to maintain them- 
selves by immigration, it will have to 
be from more distant lands (and 
races) where there is still a large rural 
population having a high birth rate. 


FRICTION ATTENDING MIGRATION 


Though it is believed that the six 
factors just noted, when considered in 


1 Mabel .Craven Buer, Health, Wealth and 
Population in the Early Days of the Industrial 
Revolution, London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
1926. 
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conjunction with the still more gen- 
eral economic factors mentioned at the 
outset, will explain the changes in 
population distribution in the Western 
World during the last 150 years and 
also the differences between this pat- 
tern and the pattern in such countries 
as China and India, it must be recog- 
nized that there is always a tremen- 
dous amount of friction involved in 
the flow of population from one lo- 
cality toanother. Population is never 
distributed over the world as a whole, 


between region and region within a 


country, between urban and rural 
communities, or even within a com- 
munity, in the manner which a com-. 
pletely free play of economic forces 
would dictate, i.e. in the grouping 
which would result in the most efficient 
use of the labor of the population in- 
volved. Consequently there is always 
a great waste of transport which is 


probably at its maximum in the mod- 


ern industrial community. If popula- 
tions were now distributed in the 
most economical locations, there 
would be little chance of changing 
this distribution except ,by subsidies 
to industrial and commercial enter- 
prises sufficient to nullify the economic 
advantages of their present locations. 
But since there is so much friction hin- 
dering the flow of people towards the 
most economic location, there is the 
possibility of influencing the direction 
and the amount of the flow by remov- 
ing some of these frictions, as well as 
by economic subsidy. e 


Ams IN POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Before entering on a discussion of 
the frictions affecting the distribution 
of population, it will be well to state 
in brief the aims which should govern 
its distribution within a nation. From 
the standpoint of general economic 
welfare it would be desirable to have 
all ecgnomic activity conducted in the 
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locality where goods and services can 
be produced with the least possible 
labor,. and from which they can be 
distributed at a minimum cost. Any 
other distribution of economic activity 
must necessarily fail to attain maxi- 
mum efficiency and must be paid for 
by the community eitleer in longer 
‘hours of labor or in lower standards of 
living. This seems a truism, but it 
needs reiteration because it often 
seems to have been forgotten or per- 
-haps never to have been thought 
‘of by those responsible for select- 
-ing the locations of economic enter- 
prises. 

From the standpoint of ‘individual 
economic advantage, it would be de- 
sirable to have population so distrib- 
uted that the individual would be able 
to live most comfortably and decently 
with minimum of labor. But in the 
distribution of population, as in eco- 
nomic activity generally, the welfare 
of the community and of the indi- 


vidual will conflict at many points, 


and the most economic distribution 
of population will never result in 
a distribution most desirable to 
all individuals. The distribution 
to be sought should be the com- 
promise between individual advan- 
tage and community welfare which 
will do ‘the least violence to decent 
living. 

As was indicated above, the actual 
distribution of population within a 
country at any given moment is much 

*influenced by economic and personal 
factors of a particular and special na- 
ture, as well as by those of a general 
nature. It is the effect of these par- 
ticular and special factors that are of 
greatest interest here, and in order to 
‘keep the discussion within reasonable 
bounds it will be confined to a few of 
the chief factors interfering with the 
most economic distribution of popula- 
tion within the United States. » 
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Errects or Freieut RATES 


Ideally, transportation should af- 
fest the distribution of population.only 
as its actual cost enters into the pro- 
duction and distribution of- goods 
acd services. Transportation charges 
waich are either larger or smaller than 
the actual costs of this service partake 
of the nature of tariffs or subsidies. 
A community which is charged more 
tkan cost for a given unit of trans- 
portation labors under a definite han- 
dicap in competition with one which 
is charged only cost or less than cost. 
Taus a railroad freight rate structure 
waich favors long hauls as compared 
with short hauls, which equalizes bas- 
ing points having unlike costs, and 
which in other ways ignores actual 
ccsts of service, is bound to encourage 
a distribution of industry, and hence 
of population, which is uneconomic in 
tke sense that it requires more human 
labor to get a given product made and 
dzlivered to the user than would a 
freight rate structure based on actual 
cast, 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the present structure of freight 
rates subsidizes certain communities 
az the expense of other communities. 
‘Lhe costs of operating freight termi- 
nals in large cities have never béen 
properly assessed against the traffic 
aztually using these facilities; they are 
carried as a blanket charge against all 
freight moved by the lines using it. 
Likewise the basing-point system of 
determining freight rates within a 
given area ignores differences in the 
actual cost of handling goods in com- 
munities of different sizes and having 
varying densities of traffic. 

From the standpoint of the distribu- 
ton of population it is obvious.that if 
in terms of labor involved it actually 
costs more to move freight from A to 
E than it does from X to Y while the 
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freight rates’ between these two pairs 
of cities are the same, then A and B 
may be said to be subsidized in com- 
parison with X and Y in exactly the 
same way an industry is subsidized by 
a tariff. We are not concerned here 
with the justice or the. injustice of 
such subsidies, nor with the practical 
difficulties of ascertaining the cost of 
the service in different types of com- 
munities; but only with indicating that 
subsidies of this character do exist, 
and that because of them certain cities 
and localities are favored in com- 
parison with others, thus gathering to 
themselves industry and trade and 
population over and above what they 
would if the full costs of transporta- 
tion of the goods moved into and out 
of these areas were assessed against 
these goods. Over and over again in 
studying rate cases coming before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
(I.C.C.) one finds disavowal of any 
serious attempt to ascertain costs of 
service, although a definite desire to 
move in that direction is frequently 
indicated. The point is that when 
rates are based on what the traffic will 
bear—the equalization principle—it 
means that many rates have but little 
relation to the actual cost of service 
rendered. They are intended to main- 
tain the existing industrial and com- 
mercial competitive areas which they 
had a large share in creating in the 
first place. The same is true of the 
basing-point system of rates, and to 
some extent even of the distance 
principle. 

The fact that much wasteful cross- 
hauling is fostered by the present rate 
system is so generally recognized that 
no effort need be spent in proving it 
nor in pointing out the effects of such 
a system.of rates on the distribution 
of population. The present freight 
rate ‘structure is undoubtedly one of 
the important reasons for the con- 
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tinued. growth of industry and com- 
merce in and around the larger cities 
and along the northern Atlantic sea- 
board. Unfortunately so few facts 
are available showing the exact eco- 
nomic effects of our present freight 
rates on the location of business enter- 
prise that ig is not generally realized 
how important a factor they have been 
in the concentration of population in 
a few regions. 


EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL PRICE RATES 


Of somewhat similar nature to 
freight rates in their effects upon the 
distribution of population are the 
basing-point price structures devel- 
oped by various industries—steel, ce- 
ment, hardwood, and others. Under 
this system practically every producer 
quotes the same delivered price at any 
destination. Practically, differences in 
costs of production and transportation 
are ignored to allow all important pro- 
ducers to compete in sales in all im- 
portant markets. Obviously this sys- 
tem results in attempts to sell over 
-wide areas which cannot be regarded 
as the natural market for a particular 
mill. When sales are made in these 
unnatural markets which involve 
large transportation costs, they must 
be offset by sales made in the natural 
market involving relatively low trans- 
portation costs, in order to enable a 
mill to keep in business, unless the 
whole level of prices is kept sufficiently 
high through monopoly to insure a 
profit even on sales at a distance frogn 
point of origin. 

It needs no argument to convince 
anyone who gives the matter a little 
thought that the very existence of 
such a system of pricing helps to deter- 
mine the distribution of population, 
and that many of its effects must be 
uneconomic. When steel is delivered 
to consumers in Pittsburgh by a mill 
two hundred miles distant at a lower 
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price than at the door of this same 
mill, it is obvious that the distribution 
of industry and population must be af- 
fected by such a price system. This 
is not a supposititious case. Such 
sales take place every day under the 
basing-point system of delivered prices 
which now prevails in the steel 
industry and in several other indus- 
tries in which there is a sufficiently 
close organization to enforce its ob- 
servance. ` 

We are not concerned here with 
either the economic or the ethical jus- 
tification of this system, but only with 
pointing out that it leads to a dis- 
tribution of population different from 
that which would prevail if prices were 
quoted f.o.b. the mill and the customer 
paid the actual freight charges to des- 
tination. 


ACCIDENTAL FACTORS 


In addition, there are many other 
factors of an accidental nature which 
have had more or less decisive influ- 
ence in determining the location of 
particular mills and commercial enter- 
prises, of cities and towns, and prob- 
ably even of industrial regions, al- 
though this last is more doubtful. 
For example, it is easy to see that 
the Great Lakes region has many nat- 
ural advantages for the manufacture 
of steel. But just where the plants 
will be located is probably pretty 
largely a matter of chance—personal 
preference for a given locality, the 
availability of local capital, the enter- 
prise of individuals or of the com- 
munity in developing docks or build- 
ing railroads, the ease of securing 
trained laborers, and a hundred and 
one other factors which may be called 
accidental in. the sense that they are 
not definitely planned by anyone. 
When once.a particular type of de- 
velopment has started in a favorable 
locality, it gathers momentum gather 
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easily, particularly in a rapidly grow- 
ing country. 

A good-example of such a regional 
development, which is accidental in 
the above sense, is the concentration 
of Ihe automobile industry in and 
aro_nd Detroit. It is difficult to see 
wherein Detroit and southern Michi- 
gan had any special natural advan- 
tag=s over several other regions for 
the-manufacture of automobiles. One 
worders whether personal factors did 
not have a large influence in its estab- 
lishment in its present habitat. 


Wace DIFFERENTIALS 


Another factor affecting the distri- 
buton of population is the existence 
of wage differentials. Even organized 
lab=r recognizes the necessity for ac- 
cepting different wages in different lo- 
calies where competitive conditions 
prevail, if particular enterprises are to 
be kept running. Thus the United 
Mine Workers and coal operators fix 
wazes so as to insure “competitive 
equality” to all mines. “The princi- 
ple of a protected competitive exist- 
enc2 for all operators and miners has 
ostensibly been the basis of all wage 
agrzements in the Central Competitive 
Fie-d.”* Competitive equality is de- 
fined as follows: “It means that the 
rates (wages) fixed for each basing- 
pont must apparently be such that 
the operators at the different points 
wko pay these rates can compete with 
each other? 

. Euch a system of wages, like a 
basng-point system of prices, means 
that many enterprises will be kept in 
op=ration which would be closed down 
if the actual labor involved in getting 
cozl to market were paid for at the 
same wage rate by all operators. 


= sador Lubin, Miners’ Wages and the Cost of 
Co (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
19€), p. 71. The italics are Lubin’s, 

= Ibid., p. 72. 
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Clearly, such a wage system will have 
very marked effects on the distribution 
of population. 

It will also be recalled that under 
the NRA many wage differentials 
were recognized. It was not even 
claimed that all these differentials 
measured differences in cost of living. 
Many of them were retained be- 
cause they were essential to main- 
tain the existing structure of the in- 
dustry. This was tantamount to 
saying that although the location of 
many mills was economically un- 
sound, yet it was better under the 
circumstances not to disturb this 
structure by abolishing existing cost 
differentials. Thus many people were 
kept at work in their customary jobs 
and many enterprises naturally having 
high costs of production and/or dis- 
tribution were enabled to continue 
operation. 

In these cases and many others of 
similar character, our interest is not 
in whether it is good public policy to 
allow such obstructions to free com- 
petition to exist, and to maintain the 
distribution of population based upon 
them, but merely in the fact that they 
do exist and that they have much in- 
fluence in determining where people 
will live. 


PERSONAL Factors 


Just as there are many economic 
frictions which prevent the location of 
industry and trade in places where the 
largest amount of goods can be pro- 
duced and distributed with the least 
labor, so there are many social and 
personal elements of friction in the 
movement of individuals towards the 
best economic opportunities. Only a 
few of these can be mentioned. Home 
ownership and attachment to one’s lo- 
cality hold many people in communi- 
ties where economic opportunity is 
small and likely to dwindle. The 
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presence of other members of the fam- 
ily in the neighborhood operates to 
the same end, as does also that of one’s 
friends, particularly as one grows 
older. Likewise the lack of knowledge 
of opportunities existing elsewhere 
tends to discourage migration even 
though it may be very difficult to 
make a living in one’s present abode. 
Furthermore, many workers hesitate 
to break their relationship with a 
group with which they have been as- 
sociated for some time. They come 
to feel a measure of security in the 
solidarity of their group, so that they 
are reluctant to part from it. The 
fear of strangers and of strange condi- 
tions and the uncertainty of making 
good in new jobs also prevent many 
people from moving to better eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Another personal factor of much im- 
portance in hindering the free flow of 
population towards the best economic 
opportunity is the presence of chil- 
dren. The larger the number of 
children the more difficult it is for 
the family to move; hence it may well 
be that large families suffer most from 
living where economic opportunities 
are poor. 


GENERAL Factors 


Finally, a few words should be said 
about some of the more general fac- 
tors affecting the concentration of 
population in the modern large city. 
The early concentration of industry 
and trade in the cities having water 
transportation tended to induce still 
further concentration as long as steam 
was used directly for power and for 
rail transportation, and as long as 
communication was by letter or by 
personal contact. It was but natural 
that this concentrative tendency 
should continue for some time even 
after electricity and the internal com- 
bustjon engine had inaugurated a new 
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age in which the pull of centrifugal 
forces was greatly enhanced. 

The prestige of the larger cities is a 
factor of ,great significance in their 
continued growth. This, too, is to 
some extent the consequence of the 
advantages they possessed in the pre- 
electric age, but it still exists and ex- 
erts a powerful attraction upon many 
people. It seems unlikely, however, 
that it can continue to draw people to 
the same extent in the future. The 
development of electric power and the 
telephone, the ease of securing variety 
in the stores of the smaller cities, the 
distribution of entertainment by ra- 
dio, the accessibility of the city to 
those living at a distance when they 
need its specialized services, and above 
all the lower costs of living in smaller 
cities and the surrounding country, are 
likely to lead to a slower relative 
growth of the larger places in the not 
distant future. 

Indeed, newer developments may 
work in the direction of dispersing 
over much larger areas the concen- 
trated masses of population now found 
in our large cities, and thus bring 
about a new type of rural-urban com- 
munity which will retain practically all 
the advantages of the present large 
city and at the same time gain the ad- 
vantages in less crowded housing, in 
easy access to work, in cheaper mar- 
kets, and in more satisfactory recrea- 
tion facilities, which are natural to less 
crowded populations. No longer do 
we need, economically or socially, the 
large concentrated city which devel- 
oped during the steam age and which 
through inertia has persisted into the 
electric and automobile age. We now 
possess the mechanical means that will 
enable us to retain all the economic 
and cultural advantages of the large 
cities without the disadvantages of 
living under the crowded conditions 
which are characteristic of such gities.. 
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How long it will be before we can re- 
orgsnize economic activity to make 
use of these new opportunities, no one 
car tell. 


PLANNED DISTRIBUTION 


¥7hen these numerous factors (and 
they are by no means all) affecting the 
discribution of population are taken 
ints account, it is not surprising to 
fin= that many industries and business 
enterprises are badly located from the 
standpoint of efficient operation; 
hesce, that many people are living in 
areas where their labor cannot be used 
advantageously and where their daily 
life is less satisfying than it would be 
in other communities. It simply is 
noz true, as has been generally as- 
sumed, that if each person seeks his 
own economic advantage the result- 
ing distribution of population is the 
best possible distribution from the 
stendpoint of the economic welfare of 
the community. The distribution of 
population is not so regulated by com- 
pecition between groups and regions 
that it can be expected to achieve 
automatically the greatest good to the 
greatest number. It will require 
mach careful planning to secure this 
end. 

However, before any large-scale 
plans for the redistribution of popula- 
tica are undertaken, an evaluation of 
wkat constitutes the abundant life 
m=st be made. Only in the light of 
such an evaluation can desirable goals 
be set up for guidance in the better 
distribution of people. We must de- 
cide what it is that we desire to achieve 
by a redistribution of population þe- 
fore we can make sure progress to- 
wards that end. We must also know 
how we can control the distribution 
of population, and in order to do this 
wz shall have to search long and pa- 
tiently for the reasons which actually 
lezd people to live in particular com- 
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munities and to locate their business 
enterprises there. Only by doing this 
can we reasonably hope to control the 
distribution of population for the bene- 
fit of the nation as a whole, as well as 
for that of the individual. At pres- 
ent, unfortunately, we know very lit- 
tle about the relative importance of 


the economic, social, and personal fac- 
tors which have actually determined 
our present distribution of popula- 
tion, and we can scarcely hope to 
do a better job of distributing peo- 
ple until we understand far more 
completely the whys of the present 
distribution. 
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Internal Migration and Ecanomic Opportunity 


By CARTER Goowricu 


N DISCUSSING the theory of the 
distribution of population, Dr. 
Thompson has indicated the processes 
by which—in a frictionless world—the 
movement of people and of enterprise 
should neatly maintain a running ad- 
justment between the location of men 
and the location of economic oppor- 
tunity, and has called attention to the 
types of friction which interfere with 
this adjustment It is the purpose of 
the present article to consider the ma- 
terials available for testing how these 
processes actually work within,the bor- 
ders of the United States. Its con- 
cern, therefore, is with studies of the 
movement of population and of jobs, 
and of the degree to which it brings 
about a satisfactory matching of men 
and opportunity. 


Tse Movement or POPULATION 


As everyone knows, the material on 
internal migration is far scantier than 
that on migration between countries. 
On the latter there are whole shelves 
of books; on the former there has been 
relatively little to follow the almost 
forgotten pioneering of Ravenstein a 
half-century ago.? To give one of a 
number of illustrations, the relation- 
ship between overseas migration and 
the state of American business has 
béen discussed frequently and at book 
length,’ while Allin’s charts of fluctua- 

+See Warren S. Thompson, “The Distribution 
of Population,” in this volume. 

2 E. G. Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” 
Jrl. of the Royal Statistical Society, XLVIII 
(June 1885) , Pt. IT, 167-227. See also the same 
Journal, XII (March 1889), 280-89, and The 
Geographical Magazine, II (Sept. 1876), 
229-33. 

3 D. S. Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business 


tion= in the school census of agricul- 
turai and industrial counties in a lim- 
ited. aumber of states represent almost 
the snly graphic statement of the no 
less marked cyclical nature of Ameri- 
can Internal migration.* 

Tte reason is not hard to find. The 
crossing of a national border is a po- 
litical formality, hedged by regulations 
and attested by documents. On the 
othe> hand, movement from com- 
mur ty to community within a coun- 
try—with a few notable exceptions like 
that of Sweden °—leaves no immediate 
recczd, and the results must for the 
most part be learned by indirection. . 

Ezcept for the significant studies of 
rural-urban movement outlined in Dr. 
Baker’s article,® the field of internal 
migration has been little cultivated 
in tae United States. Thus, when 
Tharmnthwaite undertook in 1934 an 
analysis and mapping of the available 
date. he found it possible by various 


Cycle xiv, 217 pp., New York: Dutton, 1925; 
Harr Jerome, Migrations and Business Cycles, 
256 D. New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomi- Research, 1926; Waltér F. Willcox, Inter- 
naticral Migrations, 1112 pp., New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1929, 
Vol. L 

tC. Goodrich, B. W. Allin, and M. Hayes, 
Migr-tion and Planes of Living (viii, 111 pp. 
Philecelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1935’. Ch. III and Appendix C. This material 
is inckuaded in summary form in Goodrich et al., 
Migr-tion and Economic Opportunity: The Re- 
port rf the Study of Population Redistribution 
(xvi. 763 pp., Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylveria Press, 1936), Ch. TX. 

SIE S. Thomas, “Economic and Social Aspects 
of Insernal Migrations,” Economie Essays in 
Hone- of Wesley Clair Mitchell (ix, 519 pp., 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935), 
pp. & 7-476. 

®S= Q. E. Baker, in this volume. 
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means to distinguish between areas of 
net immigration and emigration, but 
noted that “the one comprehensive 
collection of data which shows both 
the source and destination of move- 
ment”—the state-of-birth materials of 
the population census——“fails to spec- 
ify its time.”7 Meanwhile the re- 
versal of migratory trends in the first 
half of the thirties had called attention 
to the need for observations at inter- 
vals closer together than the census 
years. Thornthwaite for Oklahoma 
and Allin for a number of states have 
made effective use of annual school 
census figures, and, the Bureau of the 
Census has undertaken to revise the 
basis for its intercensal estimates. 
Again, mobility questions have been 
included in a number of recent investi- 
gations, such as the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Census and the extensive 
Health Survey conducted with WPA 
labor by the United States Public 
Health Service; and further studies of 


the shifts of the working population . 


are now being projected by several 
government agencies. 

It is to specialized inquiries of this 
nature tha? we must look for the much 
needed enrichment of detail regarding 
the qualitative aspects of internal mi- 
gration, and there is a particular need 
for studies of the actual processes and 
mores of population movement among 
native white Americans. Even where 
their migrations have taken them over 
cultural distances as great as those 
from the Southern Appalachians to 
Detroit, there have been no studies on 
a scale comparable to a number of 
investigations already made for foreign 


"C. W. Thornthwaite, Internal Migration in 
the United States, x, 52 pp. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. The quo- 
tation is from p. vi. This bulletin is at present 
out of print, but its results are summarized and 
the maps reproduced in Appendix A of Migra- 
tion and Economic Opportunity (see note 3). 
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and Negro groups. On the other 
hand, the greatest hope for the in- 
crease and improvement of the mass 
data lies in the suggestions that the 
population census should be taken 
more frequently and that its schedules 
should include a question asking each 
person where he was living at the time 
of the preceding enumeration. 


Tue Movement or OPPORTUNITIES 


The running adjustment between 
the location of men and opportunities 
involves the shift of jobs as well as of 
population. The movement of the 
various types of enterprise across the 
continent has recently been summa- 
rized by Tryon in a discussion of “the 
march of the geographic centers.” ® 
Of this, field, the most neglected por- 
tion is that of commercial and white 
collar occupations, and the most thor- 
oughgoing analyses have been devoted 
to the changing location of manufac- 
tures. 

Of the studies of national scope, the | 
pioneer work was Tracy Thompson’s 
census monograph.° This has been 
followed by the more elaborate studies 
of Garver, Boddy, and Nixon for the 
Minnesota Stabilization Research In- 
stitute,4 devoted mainly to the re- 

8 For European immigration, the classic exam- 
ple is W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America, § vols., Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918; and for 
Mexican immigration, the numerous studies of 
Paul S. Taylor. Negro migration has been de- 
scribed in E. J. Scott, Negro Migration During 
the War, vii, 189 pp., New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920; L. V. Kennedy, Te N€gro 
Peasant Turns Cityward, v, 270 pp., New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930; and C. V. 
Kiser, Sea Island to City, 272 pp., New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 

° F. G. Tryon, in Migration and Economic Op- 
portunity, Ch. VI. 

* Tracy E. Thompson, Location of Manufac- 
tures, 67 pp, Washington: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1933. 

=F. B. Garver, F. M. Boddy, and A. J. Nixon, 


The Location of Manufactures in the United 
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gional aspects of the question, and of 
Creamer for the Study of Population 
Redistribution,!2 which is concerned 
primarily with the type of com- 
munity. 

From the two latter, the chief im- 
pression is that of the considerable 
stability of location, since they empha- 
size the degree to which industry has 
clung to the old manufacturing belt 
and has remained concentrated within 
some two hundred counties. Cream- 
er’s most notable contribution, indeed, 
is to point out that the only signifi- 
cant “decentralization of industry” 
that has taken place is a spreading out 
within this limited group of counties, 
rather than a scattering through re- 
mote areas. Though Creamer and 
Brunck present a prima facie gase for 
the belief that the major expansion of 
manufacturing will continue to take 
place in the peripheries of the indus- 
trial areas,!? there is ample room for 
further analysis of the rationale of in- 


dustrial location. Those who under- : 


take the task should be prepared to 
bring together the generalizations of 
the economists 14 and the unrecorded 
` experience of business executives and 
. professional locaters of industry, and 
should be equipped to make studies of 
comparative costs and conditions of 
operation in different locations. 


Tre DEGREE or ADJUSTMENT 


The question as to how far these 
movements of population and employ- 
ment tend to promote satisfactory 


States, 105 pp., Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1933. 

2 D. B. Creamer, Is Industry Decentralizing?, 
105 pp., Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935. This material is summarized 
in Ch. VII of Migration and Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

38 Migration and Economic Opportunity, Ch. 
VI 


H See, for example, Alfred Weber, Theory of 
the Location of Industries (Eng. ed.), 256 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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placement rests on judgments regard- 
ing the comparative desirability of dif- 
ferent locations. Much of economic 
geography may be thought of as an 
attempt to make these discriminations, 
and certain geographers have tried to 
rate the immaterial as well as the ma- 
teria. levels of living of various re- 
gions. The Study of Population Re- 
distr-bution attempted to compare the 
economic levels of different areas in 
the country by a variety of measures, 
ranging from Hayes’ comprehensive 
but necessarily rough place-of-living 
index by counties 1* to Allin’s detailed 
contrast of the resources at the dis- 
posal of Kentucky mountaineer and 
Towa farmer? Odum’s Southern Re- 
gionz of the United States employs a 
still Jarger battery of devices for com- 
parison between areas.}8 

Bzt every attempt to deal with the 
ques-ion calls attention to the extraor- 
dinary scarcity of the basic data avail- 
able2or comparing the economic status 
of c&fferent communities. Here one 
impcrtant gap will be closed as the 
exteasion of social insurance makes 
possible the collection of detailed fig- 
ures of unemployment; others will be 
filled in by such investigations as the 
Conzumers’ Purchases study of the 
WPA; and perhaps an even more im- 
portant contribution would be made 
if tke census found it possible to in- 
clude a question on family incomes. 

When the Study of Population Re- 
distribution compared the directions 
of population movement with the 
rough measures now available for de- 
termining differentials in economic 


12 Ellsworth Huntington, Civilisation and Cli- 
mate (8d ed.), xii, 453 pp, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1924. 

1 Fligration and Economic ‘Opportunity, 
Ch. I 

X Fbid., p. 72, Table 7. 

2E. W. Odum, Southern Regions of the 
Unitel States, xi, 664 pp., Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versi-y of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
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levels, the results appeared to indicate 
a broad though imperfect tendency for 
people to move during prosperity 
toward areas of greater effective re- 
sources, and demonstrated a striking 
tendency for migration during depres- 
sion to carry people to the very areas 
in which there is the least long-run 
chance of making a decent living. 
Judgments in this field must always 
rest upon comparisons of conflicting 
and not strictly commensurable val- 
ues, and in the present state of the 
data they can hardly be more than 
amateurish. Yet it is in this direc- 
tion that population study must go 
forward if it is to make a serious test 
of the degree to which the “flow” of 
labor and of capital secures an effective 
distribution of the working force. 
Even now, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to demonstrate serious misplace- 
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ment. The extraordinary contrasts 
between regions confirm for the 
United States Penrose’s generalization 
that “in practice migration has never 
taken place on a scale adequate to 
bring the distribution of population 
into anything approaching a close cor- 
respondeyce with the distribution of 
resources.” 19 They suggest, more- 
over, the tentative conclusion that 
even the havoc created by recent mis- 
guided migration, as in the agricultural 
occupation of the Dust Bowl, is na- 
tionally less serious than the failure of 
migration to reduce sufficiently the 
redundant populations of the areas in 
which inadequate and wasting re- 
sources are associated with an exces- 
sive rate of natural increase. 


» E.®F. Penrose, Population Theories and 
Their Application (347 pp., Stanford Univer- 
sity: Food Research. Institute, 1934), pp. 177-78. 
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Rural and Urban Distribution of the Population 
in the United States 


By O. E. BAKIR 


ETWEEN January 1, 1920 and 
April 1, 1930, years of prosperity 

in general in the cities, the urban popu- 
lation of the United States, according 
to the census, increased 14,650,000, 
which was 27 per cent. Most of this 
increase took place in the states north 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and 
in California and Texas. The rural- 
nonfarm population increased 3,615,- 
000, which was 18 per cent. Most of 
this increase took place in the, states 
from Michigan to Georgia and east- 


ward, and in California and Texas. - 


The total farm population (including 
288,000 urban) decreased about 1,169,- 
000, which was nearly 4 percent. The 
decrease was greater in Georgia and 


South Carolina than in other states, © 


but was much greater in the aggregate 
in the northeastern quadrant of the 
Nation. An increase was reported in 
the Pacific Coast States, in six of the 
Southern States, and in all the Great 
Plains States except Kansas and 
Montana (Fig. 1). There was heavy 
migration to the Pacific Coast, partic- 
ularly to California; dry-farmers were 
still settling the semiarid margin of 
the Great Plains; and the natural in- 
cregse gin the farm population of 
several southern states was so high as 
to exceed the heavy migration from 
farms. The net migration from all 
farms in the Nation during the decade 
was over 6,000,000, and about 60 per 
cent of this was from farms in the 
South (Fig. 2). 

Then came the economic depres- 
sion. 


Farm POPULATION MOVEMENTS, 
1930-1935 


Ar agricultural census was taken 
January 1,1935. This revealed an in- 
crease in farm population of 1,356,000 
since April 1, 1930 (about 1,630,000 
since January 1, 1930). Most of this 
increase occurred in the Appalachian 
Mountain region extending from New 
England to eastern Ohio and northern 
Georgia, in the Ozarks, and in other 
poor farming areas, also around the 
large cities, notably industrial cities 
with cheap land and doubtless some 
abandoned farms nearby (Fig. 3). 


‘ Around Chicago, Des Moines, and 


Omaha, where land is fertile and ex- 
pens. ve and commercial farming is suc- 
cessful, the increase in number of 
farms and in farm population was 
smal. The decrease in farm popula- 
tion was notable in many cotton and 
tobazco cropper-farming districts, and 
may be attributable in part to the low 
price of cotton and credit stringency, 
with resultant inability of many land- 
owners to finance the usual number of 
cropzers, to the Agricultural Adjust- 
menz Administration program, and to 
other factors (Fig. 4). Nevertheless, 
more than half the farm population of 
the Nation continues to reside in the 
South (Fig. 5). 

The increase in number of farms 
between 1930 and 1935 was relatively 
greacer than in farm population—9 
per cent as compared with 5 per cent. 
Evicently a decrease occurred in pop- 
ulation perfarm. This is surprising in 
view of the return of millions of people, 
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Figure 1.—The regional changes in the farm population between 1920 and 1930 are very different from 
those occurring in the urban and the rural nonfarm populations. @n the states east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers the decrease in farm population exceeded 700,000, while in the 
states to the south the net decrease was 560,000. On the other hand, in each Pacific Coast state there was 
an increase, aggregating 135,000 in all, Increases occurred also in North Carolina, Alabama (very small), 
Mississippi, Lcuisiana, Texas, Oklahoma (very small), South Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming, and, 
very slight, in North Dakota, Nebraska, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Farm population increased in 
only one third of the states. 
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Figure 2.—A>out 60 per cent of the net migration from the farms during the decade 1920-29 was from the 
South. Negroes constituted one third of this migration from Southern farms. A majority of these migrants 
were between 15 and 30 years of age. The birth rate is high among Southern rural people, and economic 

- opportunity is less than in the North. If it costs in the South only $2,000 to rear and educate a child to 
-~ the age of 15 ($135 a year and no allowance for interest), these 3,600,000 migrants from farms in the Southern 
States represen; a contribution roughly of $7,000,000,000 made during the decade by the farm population of 
the South to ocher parts of the Nation, mostly to the cities. Map from Recent Social Trends, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 
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Figure 3.—The increase in farm population during the depzession years was greatest in the Appalachian 
Mountain region, extending from New England to northeastert. Ohio and northern Alabama. In the southern 
portion of this region the birth rate is high, migration from th= farms had been heavy prior to the depression, 
and many of these migrants were forced by unemployment arc lack of capital to return “home” early in the 
depression, seeking shelter and sustenance. In this Southern -Appalachian region the increase was the result 
both of this ‘‘back-to-the-land” movemeft, and of the “bacsing up” on the land of many youths. In the 
Northern Appalachians, a manufacturing region, the birth rate is lower and a larger proportion of the increase 
in farm population is probably attributable to the back-to-thsland movement. It will be noted that an in- 
crease in farm population also occurred in the Great Lakes States, excluding the prairie portion of Minnesota, in 
the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas, in the valleys of New M-zico and Utah, and on the North Pacific Coast. 
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Figure 4.—The decrease in farm population occurred mostly -n the “eropper” districts of the Cotton Belt, in 
the Corn Belt, and in the wheat regions. In these regions erp farming (corn and hogs in the Corn Belt) is 
characteristic of the agriculture, and in the Cotton and Cori Belts, tenancy also. Negro tenants, including 
croppers, in the cotton and tobacco areas of the South declined approximately 70,000 between 1930 and 1935. 
Many of these Negro tenants are virtually laborers who are =dvanced their living expenses during the crop- 
making season by their landlords and receive their wages at harvest time as a share of the crop. Many white 
tenants in the South are also in this category. It appears “Aat the low farm income, the credit stringency 
which made it difficult for landlords to advance supplies to -eir tenants, and the acreage raduction program 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, all operated in such a manner as to reduce the number of 
Negro tenants. Many of them were simply losfered in statta from tenants to day laborers. Others moved 
to the villages and cities of the South, and are working on gov-cnment relief projects. 
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Figure 5.—The Cotton Belt includes about 30 per cent of all the farm population in the United States, and 
the Subtropicel Crops Belt about 2 per cent. ‘Twenty-two per cent more is in the Corn and Winter Wheat Belt. 
More than half is in the South. The Hay and Dairy Belt of the North includes about 18 per cent, of the farm 
population, and the Atlantic Trucking Belt, 1 per cent. Nearly 45 per cent of the farm population is in the 
Corn Belt. ‘The wheat regions include only about 3 per cent in each, the Grazing and Irrigated Crops Region 
less than 3 per cent, the Columbia Plateau Wheat Region about 1 per cent, the Pacific Subtropical Crops 
Region about 2 per cent, and the North Pacific Hay and Dairy Region about 1 per cent. 
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_ Figure 6.—The location of the people living on farms in 1935 who were not living on farms five years before 
is similar to that of the increase in farm population. But the density of this “back-to-the-land” population 
is greater in the manufacturing belt of western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and southern Michigan, also around 
Philadelphia, on the Piedmont of the Carolinas and Georgia, around many cities in the central West and 
Southwest, and in the Pacific Coust States, It is significant that the number of these people who were not 
living on farms five years before exceeded the increase in the farm population in most of the Corn Belt and 
of the Great Plains Region, also in New York, in all of the Cotton Belt States except Arkansas, and in the 
Pacific Coast States. Apparently the migration from farms in these states exceeded the natural increase 


in the farm population. PS 
e 
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NATURAL INCREASE OF THE FARM POPULATION, EXCESS OF 
BIRTHS OVER DEATHS, DURING THE 5 YEARS, 1930-34 
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Figure 7.—-More than two thirds of the natural increase in the farm population during the years 1930-1934 
oceurred in the South, and less than one third in the North aad West. But the average value of farms in 
the South, including cropper holdings, is only a little over one third that in the North and West. The burden 
of feeding, clothing, and educating the farm children must be heavier in the South, or the standards of living 
and education must be lower, or both conditions must exist. But, as a consequence of this sacrifice, the citizens 
of the future are coming in increasing proportions from the farms of the South. 
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Figure §.—The number of people who left farms during th= years 1930-1934 and had not returned by 
January 1, 1935, is estimated at nearly 2,600,000 in the Nation zs a whole. About half of this migration was 
from the South. As compared with the natural increase, migration from farms was smaller in she South than 
in the North and West. Perhaps the more meageg education, ir general, of farm youth in the South retarded 
their movement to the cities, where a large proportion of the uns=dlled laborers has been unemplcyed during the 


economic depression. 
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urban unemployed mostly, to farms, 
many of them seeking shelter and 
sustenance with relatives or friends. 
The 1935 census reported practically 
2,000,000 survivors of this return 
movement—people living on farms 
who had not been living on farms five 
years before (children under 5 ex- 
cluded). The residue of this back-to- 
the-land movement was heaviest, in 
general, where the increase in farm 
population was greatest: in the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region, where in 
the southern portion the birth rate is 
high, farm population is dense, and 
migration to the cities prior to the 
depression had been heavy; and in the 
northern “Manufacturing Belt,” not- 
ably New England, New York, south- 
eastern and western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and southern Michigan. 
The increase was notable also in the 
Piedmont Belt of the South, in western 
Washington and Oregon, and in south- 
ern California (Fig. 6). Much of the 
increase in farm population during the 
last five years, it should be realized, 
was owing also to the backing up on 
the land of youth unable to find urban 
employment. 

The natural: increase (excess of 
births over deaths) in the farm popu- 
lation, according to the estimates of 
Dr. Conrad Taeuber, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, was about 
2,000,000 during the five years (Fig.'7). 
Had no migration from farms oc- 
curred, the farm population, there- 
fore, would have increased about 
4,000,000. The increase in farm pop- 
ulation apparently was about 1,600,- 
000. This indicates a migration from 
farms of about 2,400,000 persons who 
had not returned by January 1, 1935. 
Dr. Taeuber’s preliminary estimates of 
this migration by states are shown in 
Fig. 8. Apparently net migration 
from farms during the five years was 
about 400,000.3 


* Because no population census has been taken 
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Despite this net movement from 
farms, considering the Nation as a 
whole, the pressure of population on 
the land in many poorer farming areas 
has become intolerable. In several 
counties of eastern Kentucky the in- 
crease in number of farms between 
1930 and 1935 exceeded 50 per cent. 
Here in 1939, a good year, the average 
value of all agricultural products per 
farm was only $500 to $700, and in 
many counties the most numerous 
group of farms classified according to 
value of products was that producing 
less than $250, including products used 
on the farm as well as those sold. In 
these counties one third to two thirds 
of the farm families were on relief, 
according to the latest reports. There 
are over three hundred counties in the 
United States—nearly 10 per cent—in 
which the number of farms increased 
more than 25 per cent between 1930 
and 1935. The increased load on 
schools and social services is serious. 

In the commercial farming areas of 
the Corn Belt and the Great Plains 
region, on the other hand, where the 
birth rate is lower, educational facili- 
ties are better, and many migrants to 
the cities obtained salaried positions 
or became entrepreneurs, the back-to- 
the-land movement was much less 
(see Fig. 6), the increase in num- 
ber of farms was generally slight, and 
farm population decreased in many 
counties (see Fig. 4). Part of the de- 
crease in the Great Plains region may 
be attributable to drought, which was 
exceptionally severe in 1934.“"Méch- 
anization has tended to increase the 
since 1930 except on farms and in a few cities, 
it is impossible to estimate with any confidence 
the changes in urban and rural nonfarm popula- 
tion since 1930. A civil works census in Chicago 
in 1934 indicated a slight decline in population 
as compared with 1930, and a similar census in 
Detroit in 1935 gave similar results. A State 
census of Massachusetts in 1934 indicated that. 
the population of Boston and of most cities in 


the, State was about the same in that year as 
in 1830. 


e 
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size of farms in both the Corn Belt 
and the Great Plains region. 


THREE CLASSES OF Farm 
POPULATION 


In considering farm population 
problems it is desirable, therefore, to 
divide the farmers of the United States 
first of all into a more commercial and 
a less commercial class. In the South- 


ern Appalachians some of the less com- . 


mercial farmers are self-sufficing to a 
large degree. Among the more com- 
mercial farmers, the cotton and to- 
bacco croppers and tenants of the 
South (and a few other croppers else- 
where) must be separated from other 
commercial farmers. Of these three 
classes the Southern croppers and ten- 
ants are in general the poorest, and 
the “other commercial” farmers are 
the best off. These other commercial 
farmers—the typical farmers of the 
North and the West—consume on the 
farm about as much milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, and other produce as the less 
commercial farmers; but, in addition, 
they produce more farm products for 
sale. This is primarily because their 
land is more level and better adapted 
to the use of machinery, and their 
farms therefore are larger. Generally, 
also, the soil is more fertile than in 
the less commercial farming districts. 

The census reported for 1929 only 
498,000 “self-sufficing” farms, that is, 
those having a value of products from 
the farm consumed by the family ex- 
ceeding the value of products sold; and 
only 399,000 “part-time” farms, that 
is, farms producing less than $750 of 
products, whose operators worked 
more than 150 days at jobs not con- 
nected with the farm, so that the 
number of farms having sales of prod- 
ucts exceeding the value of products 
consumed by the farm family must 
have been more than 5,450,000, which 
is 87 per cent of all farms. 

The number of tenants and cropptrs 
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operating cotton and “crop specialty” 
(mostly tobacco and sugar'beet) farms 
was 1,394,000 in 1929. This is 22 per 
cent of all farms. The “other com- 
mercial” farmers numbered in that 
year, therefore, a little over 4,000,000. 
Only about three fourths of these pro- 
duce= over $1,000 worth of products 
in 1929. The sales of products by the 
other quarter were small. 

Prectically half of all farmers in 
1929 a good year, produced less than 
$1,0€) worth of products, and these 
farmers contributed only about 11 per 
cent of the commercial production. 
They could disappear without affect- 
ing the food supply for the cities any 
more than it was affected by the 
drouzht of 1934 or of this year (1936) . 
Frona the standpoint of supplying the 
cities with food they are not needed, 
but =hese farmers and their wives 
have contributed far more than their 
share of the youth who have gone 
to tke cities. Will they continue to 
do sc? . 
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Tke greatest problem and the great- 
est resource of the Nation, in many 
ways, is this other half of the farm 
poptation—those whose farms pro- 
duced less than $1,000 worth of prod- 
ucts in 1929. Two thirds of these poor 
farmers are in the South (Fig. 9). In 
1930 ten adults on Southern farms 
were rearing about fifteen children to 
maturity, and probably the number 
was even larger on the poorer farms. 
Showd this condition continue through 
successive generations, these fifteen 
would have twenty-two children, and 
these twenty-two would have thirty- 
three children. Ina century, popula- 
tion would more than treble. In the 
large cities in 1930, ten adults were 
rearmg only about eight children to 
materity. Should this continue, these 
eigh would have only about six chil- 
dren. and these six would have four 
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and a half. In the professional and 
business classes the birth rate was still 
lower. Inva century, population in the 
large cities would decline to less than 
half that at present were there no 
accessions from outside. Doubtless 
the birth rate will continue to decline, 
but that it will decline more rapidly 
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tined to become the proletariat in the 
original meaning of the word. 


Micrarion to Tap Crrws a CostTLY 
CONTRIBUTION 
The cost of the contribution which 
the farming people have made to the 
productivity and the prosperity of 
e 
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Figure 9.--Over two thirds of all the farms that produced less than $1,000 worth of products in 1929 
were located in the 16 Southern States. In the North these farms are most numerous in the Northeastern 
States, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri. Two thirds of all farms in the Southern 


States produced less than $1,000 of products. 


more than $1,000 worth of products on the average; and 


It is probable that the peasants of Northern Europe produce 


it is certain that the standard of living among 


the farmers of Northern Europe is higher than in our South. Nearly two thirds of the net migration from 
farms during the decade 1920-29 was from the 16 Southern States. 


on the poor farms than in the large 
cities is doubtful. Should no migra- 
tion occur from the farms to the cities, 
it appears that a thousand of these 
farmers may have eight times as many 
descendants a century hence as a 
thousand people now living in our large 
cities. With migration, they may 
have fully five times as many. The 
people on the farms and in the vil- 
. lages, particularly on the farms of the 
South and of other less fertile regions, 
apparently, are the stock which will 
supply the people of the future in in- 
creasing proportions. They seem des- 


cities, suburbs, and villages is greater 
than is commonly recognized. This 
cost has fallen with especial weight on 
the less commercial farmers. If it 
costs $2,000 to $2,500 (at préfprts- 
sion prices) to rear and educate the 
average child on American farms to 
the age of 15, when he may be as- 
sumed to be self-supporting (and $150 
a year does not seem an excessive esti- 
mate of the cost of food, clothing, med- 
ical services, education, and all the in- 
cidental expenses), the 6,300,000 net 
migration from the farms during the 
defade 1920-1929 represents a contri- 
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bution of about $14,000,000,000. This 
contribution is almost equal to the 
value of the wheat crops plus half that 
of cotton crops during these years. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer 
and his wife grow old and die, the es- 
tate is divided among the children. 
During the decade 1920-1929 about 
one fifth of the farmers and’ their wives 
died, and their estates were distributed 
among the children. One third or 
more of the children had moved to 
town, and many of those children who 
remained on the farm had to mortgage 
it to pay the brothers and sisters who 
lived in the cities their share of the 
estate. A rough estimate indicates 
that between $3,000,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000,000 was transferred from the 
farms to the cities and villages during 
the decade 1920-1929 incident to. the 
settlement of estates. 

Although it is not intended to draw 
up a balance sheet of rural-urban con- 
tributions, it is worthy of note, in pass- 
ing, that there are great movements of 
farm wealth to the cities in addition to 
those incident to migration. Interest 
on debt paid to persons other than 
farm operators amounted to about $7,- 
500,000,000 during the decade 1920- 
1929, and rent paid to persons other 
than farm operators amounted to 
about $10,500,000,000.? These pay- 
ments are of a different character from 
the movement of wealth incident to 
migration, but there can be little doubt 
that portions of these payments were 
for the use of capital that had been 
prévidtly transferred to the cities as 
a consequence of migration. The to- 
tal of these interest and rent items is 
only a little greater than that repre- 
sented in migration, including the 
wealth that flowed to the cities in 

-the settlement of estates. The total 
movement from these four sources ap- 


2 See “Crops and Markets,” Bur. Agr. Econ., 
Nov. 1932, p. 440; and July 1927, p. 254. 
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pears to have been about $35,000,000,- 
000 during the decade, or $3,500,000,- 
000 a year, which was about one third 
of tae average annual gross income of 
all farmers during the decade. 


CUTLOOK ror MIGRATION IN THE 
Furure 


Net migration from the farms was 
ove> 6,000,000 during the decade of 
urban prosperity, 1920-1929, and only 
about 400,000 during the five-year 
period of economic depression and ur- 
ban unemployment, 1930-1934. That 
rural youth, especially from the less 
productive farms, will migrate to the 
cities in predepression numbers is far 
from certain. They may move in in- 
creasing numbers to the poorer farms 
in the North and the West, particu- 
larly into the southern marginal por- 
tions. This would mean, undoubt- 
edly, increased tenancy and probably 
the sradual approach of rural economic 
and cultural conditions in the North 
toward those existing in the South to- 
day The farm youth in the North 
and the West seem likely to continue 
to migrate to the cities in large num- 
bers, because they are better educated 
and will be better prepared for’ the 
wor the cities want done.? 

Even during the decade of urban 
prosperity preceding the depression, 
the proportion of the gainfully em- 
ployed engaged in manufacturing and 
minng was declining; and machinery 
continues to replace human labor. On 
the other hand, the proportions of the 
gainfully employed engaged in trade, 
in the professions, and in clerical, per- 
sonal, and public service increased rap- 
idly. These business, service, and 


3 Gty-born youth will decline rapidly in num- 
ber efter a decade or two, and farm youth with 
a gocd education, accustomed to hard work and 
not familiar with a 6- or 7-hour work-day, are 
very likely to compete successfully with city- 
bred youth. 
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professional occupations require, in 
general, education or capital or both. 
The youth on the more productive 
farms, located mostly in the North and 
the West, have received, generally, a 
better education, and normally have 
much more capital than the youth 
from the poorer farms, particularly of 
the South. Most of these migrants 
from the farms of the South in the 
past have engaged in unskilled labor, 
and there is already a great surplus of 
unskilled labor in the cities. They 
constitute far more than their pro-rate 
proportion of the unemployed. Un- 
less the Federal Government under- 
takes in the national interest to equal- 
ize educational opportunities through- 
out the Nation, it appears probable 
that the youth without much educa- 
tion or capital will find it more diffi- 
cult to obtain work in the cities in the 
future than in the past. 

However, during the next fifteen 
years, ten million new houses will be 
needed to maintain predepression 
standards, for the wave of births that 
reached the crest in 1921-1924 will 
soon result in a wave of young people 
who are marrying and needing homes. 
This demand for houses should pro- 
vide employment for some Southern 
farm labor. But a quarter-century 
hence, unless the birth rate rises or 
immigration from foreign lands in- 

- creases, there will be more people 37 
to 40 years of age than in any other 
four-year age group, and the need for 
additional houses will be over. A 
half-century hence, assuming that the 
number of births will decline as much 
in the interim as during the last fif- 
teen years, and that immigration from 
abroad does not increase, there will be 
more people 62 to 65 years of age than 
in any other four-year age group. 

The development of this triangular 
migration—from Southern farms to 
Northern farms and from Northern 
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farms to the cities—seems likely to 
come slowly, not only because of this 
prospect of a building boom lasting a 
decade or longer, but also because the 
Northern farmers and those on better 
lands elsewhere must grow old and die. 
Northern farmers are growing older; 
in the East North Central States the 
number oVer 65 years of age increased 
21 per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
and in the West North Central States 
the increase was 43 per cent. Never- 
theless, it will be a decade or longer 
before death and retirement seem 
likely to vacate as many as 100,000 
farms a year in the Northern States. 
The migration of young men from 
Southern farms approached 200,000 a 
year on the average during the decade 
preceding the depression. 

Meanwhile, of course, the birth rate 
in the farm population may fall very 
fast. Several local studies in the 
South indicate a rapid decrease. But 
this cannot greatly reduce the surplus 
of youths on the poorer farms during 
the next decade or two. They have 
been born. 

Should the birth rate in the farm 
population fall to the. bare reproduc- 
tion level, it would accelerate the de- 
cline in the national population. Al- 
ready the rural surplus is insufficient 
to balance the urban deficit in births, 
when correction is made for the pres- 
ent abnormal number of women of 
childbearing age, the heritage of the 
higher birth rates and heavier immi- 
gration of the past. A rapidly declin- 
ing national population wor? Have 
serious consequences for agriculture. 
The consequences would be scarcely 
less serious in the cities, in my opinion. 


Some IMPLICATIONS OF A DECLINING 
POPULATION 4 


It seems to be assumed, particularly 
by some sociologists, that a decreas- 


* This brief consideration of the probable con- 
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ing population would result in a higher 
standard of living, because of the tend- 
ency to concentrate agricultural pro- 
duction on the better lands, mineral 
production on the richer deposits, and 
industrial production in the more ef- 
ficient factories® It is the opinion of 
the writer that these hopes will prove 
illusory, particularly if the “decline in 
population is rapid. Vacant houses, 
empty store rooms, idle factories, and 
abandoned farms will tend to lower 
rents and interest returns and thereby 
temporarily lower the cost of living, 
but the lessened return to capital is 
likely to depress gradually the spirit of 
enterprise, and may well lead to in- 
creasing dependence upon govern- 
ment. If the prospect of profit dis- 
appears, such a result is certain. The 
decreasing number of children will 
probably diminish the incentive for 
saving. It is possible that progress in 
technique may more than counterbal- 


sequences of a declining population, and the fol- 
lowing discussion of the village as the hope of 
the future, together with all footnotes, is con- 
densed from an address given by the writer en- 
titled “Rural-Urban Migration and the National 
Welfare,” Annals Assn. Am. Geographers, June 
1938. 

5A stationary population, if accompanied by 
technical progress, would enjoy these advantages 
and would avoid most of the dangers of a de- 
clining population. The ideal solution of the 
population problem is the maintenance of a 
stationary population at the point of optimum 
relation to the natural resources and the stage 
of exploitation technique. In the United States, 
which has a ratio of cultivable land to popula- 
tion about threefold that in Europe and seven- 
fold that in Asia, and even higher ratios with 
réferenc®™fo resources of coal and iron, while 
only a portion of scientific knowledge and tech- 
nique has been applied in either agriculture or 
industry, it seems probable that the optimum 
population has not yet been reached. 

° In England today the rent of houses occu- 
pied by people in the lower economic levels, 
apparently, is so low that private capital will 
not undertake new construction, and in order 
to conserve the health of the people the govern- 
mental county councils find it necessary to con- 


struct most of the new houses for these people. 
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ance he trend toward consumption of 
capital, but this is by no means as- 
sured. Vacant buildings and aban- 
doned lands are likely also to exert 
a depressing psychological influence. 
The geatly increased proportion of old 
peopE may likewise have a depressing 
effect. 

Meze serious from the national 
stancdoint than the immediate effects 
of a <eclining population will be the 
great difficulty of stopping the down- 
ward <rend. The insufficient number 
of ch dren in one generation to main- 
tain =opulation stationary will result 
in a =naller number of mothers, who 
will, <nless the birth rate rises rapidly, 
give Tirth to a still smaller number of 
daug-ters. Thus a downward spiral 
in population is engendered. The 
probability is that once a decline in 
population sets in, caused by volitional 
contral, it will become persistent and 
progr2ssive.” 


7™Prxessor A. B. Wolfe, after reading the 
manuscript of this article, stated: “Too pessi- 
mistic by far. There is also an implication that 
you az= against volitional control. I don’t be- 
lieve xu are; for the alternative is ignorant, if 
not ccmpulsory, motherhood.” 

In =ply I would say that I recognize the 
justice as well as the inevitable spread of the 
moverent for voluntary parenthood. But this 
moverent has reversed, and probably will con- 
tinue o reverse, the upward progress of the 
evolutionary process, unless it emphasizes the 
respocability of the individual to the family, 
the nzzion, and the race. There can be little 
doubt zhat, on the whole, migration from farm 
to city and the selective character of the birth 
rate it the cities, have been dysgenic in their 
effects for half a century, and reproduction in 
the cits continues dysgenic in character. Now 
the qeantitative as well as the qualitative con- 
sequemzes are imminent; and, in my opinion, 
only 2 change in environment and ideals can 
preveæ national as well as racial decline. 

In =ockholm, and doubtless other European 
cities, -he birth rate, it is true, has fallen as low 
among the less favored economic and social 
classez as among the more favored classes. But 
in this city the birth rate is only about 10 per 
1,000 >opulation, which is scarcely two thirds 
suficEnt to maintain a stationary population. 
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Tus VILLAGE, tHE HOPE OF THE 
FUTURE 


We reach, therefore, these conclu- 
sions: A resumption of the heavy mi- 
gration from the farms to the cities is 
likely to lead to serious social conse- 
quences, notably a decline in both the 
number and the quality of the people, 
and these social consequences will in- 
duce serious economic consequences, 
probably also political consequences. 
On the other hand, a continuation of 
the back-to-the-land movement, or 
cessation of net migration from farms 
to cities, not only implies permanent 
urban unemployment and distress, but 
also uneconomic use of rural labor, and 
is very likely to lower the standards 
of living of the farmers. This eco- 
nomic pressure, in conjunction with 
the opportunity which the migrants 


from the cities would have of dissemi- . 


nating knowledge of methods of birth 
control among the rural people, might 
induce a decline in the national birth 
rate as rapid as that which would re- 
sult from a resumption of the migra- 
tion from the farms to the cities. 

The solution of the problem seems to 
lie in further decentralization of indus- 
try and in continued suburban devel- 
opment, with consequent rapid growth 
in the village population of the Nation. 
Suburban development has persisted 
even during the depression, and with 
improvement in economic conditions 


Either persistently declining numbers or declin- 
ing intelligence will eventually result in the de- 
struction of any civilization. Observing the 
trends and the conditions surrounding family 
life in modern cities, it seems to me fairly clear 
that there is little likelihood that the cities will 
maintain both quality and quantity of popula- 
tion. Furthermore, there is very little likelihood 
that the farm population (in the United States 
constituting now only a fourth of the total popu- 
lation) will maintain a birth rate sufficiently 
high to prevent a decline in the national popu- 
lation, if so large a proportion of the Nation’s 
population as at present remains in cities. 
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is now advancing as far out as twenty 
miles from many of our large cities. 
But the decentralization of industry 
makes very slow progress. For thirty 
years, at least, prior to the depression, 
the proportion of the wage earners em- 
ployed in cities, classified broadly as to 
size and industrial development, and 
in other afeas, remained almost con- 
stant, except that there was a notable 
trend from the centers to the perime- 
ters of the metropolitan districts, and 
that a number of minor industrial cen- 
ters increased in importance. This is 
shown in Table I from Dr. Creamer’s 
investigation for the Study of Popula- 
tion Redistribution. 


Tur VILLAGE AND THE CHILDREN 


The characteristics of village people 
with reference to family life are much 
closer to those of the farm people than 
to those of city people. In 1930, it 
will be recalled, there was a 30 per cent 
surplus in number of children in the 
village population above the number 
necessary to maintain that population 
stationary. This may be compared 
with a 50 per cent surplus in the farm 
population and a 20 to 25 per cent 
deficit in the population living in large 
cities (over 100,000). Moreover, the 
decrease in the ratio of children under 
5 years of age to women 15 to 44 years 
old was even less in the village (rural 
nonfarm) population than in the farm 
population. 

The village is, in general, a good 
place to rear children; perhaps an even 
better place than the farm, arin my 
opinion, a better place than the city. 
As compared with the farm, cost of 
living is only a little greater in the vil- 
lage, schools usually are better, church 
services are more attractive, and social 
life is generally more pleasant. As 


° Daniel B. Creamer, Is Industry Decentraliz- 
ing? (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1935), 
p. 10. 
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compared with the city, the cost of liv- 
ing is less, schools and churches may 
or may not be better, but social atti- 
tudes toward family life are generally 
more wholesome. In particular, there 
is a place for the child in the economic 
system. Compare the village home, 
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normal growth, and where they can 
cont>bute toward their own support.!° 


THE VILLAGE AND THE AGED 


There is a similar situation with the 
aged. On the farm they have a place 
in ths economic system. Frequently 


TABLE I—Per Cent Disrrrsutton Amone Tyres or LOCALITIES OF THE AGGREGATE OF WAGE 
Joss IN MANUFACTURE IN THE Unit=p States, 1899-1933 


Year Satel- 
lite 

Cities 
1988 ics Soh eee 
TOS] ose 's yp E E 
92D EEEE oe yo50is 
AGIOS Sie cieaie ected 
1899... 00 oe 


with its yard and garden and chickens, 
sometimes a cow also, for the child to 
take ‘an interest'in, be responsible for, 
and derive an income from, with a 
“flat” in a city apartment house where 
there is little for the child to do.® 
Children more and more will come 
only where they are wanted, and more 
will be wanted only where conditions 
are favorable to their happiness and 


? Part-time farming, in addition to the con- 
tribution to the family living and to economic 
security in periods of unemployment, is justi- 
fied for its educational value. Professor Roz- 
man in his bulletin “Part-time Farming in Mas- 
sachusetts” (Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bul. 226, 1930, pp. 143-144) 
notes: ' the various influences exerted by 
part-time farming, probably the most outstand- 
ing is its effect on the character, health, and 
morale of the operators and their families. . . . 
The participation of children in farming opera- 
tions and their interest in the work they were 
doing united the family more closely and main- 
tained harmony between children and parents, 
which is often lacking among the families of city 
laborers. The wives seemed to be especially 
satisfied with the fact that their husbands were 
spending their spare time around the house.” 


* 
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_ the eid people own the farm and super- 


vise ts management. They can help 
to ceze for the stock and do the chores. 
Retiement generally is gradual. 
Quit2 often this retirement consists in 
moving to the village, where a garden 
is cultivated and chickens cared for. 
In the village as well as on the farm 
there is something worth while for the 
aged as well as for the child to do. 

In the cities the care of the aged is 
becomming a difficult problem. Many 
peofie approaching old age have lost 
theiz savings in the depression, while 
some who did not lose all will soon 
hav= to spend the little remaining. 
Morzover, with the passage of time 
fewer and fewer will have children 

20he cities, apparently, are unable to pro- 
vide wholesome work for the child. Schools are 
proved, it is true—schools that necessarily 
take xp more and more of the child’s time. The 
respcasibility of the parent for the training of 
the child tends to become Jess and less, but the 
cost cf food and clothing does not. More and 
more the urban child is becoming a luxury. 
Sent. nent persists, but the substance of family 
life & passing away. 
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upon which to depend in old age. The 
magnitude of the impending problem 
is not generally recognized. At pres- 
ent, to provide every person in the 
United States over 65 years of age 
with a yearly pension of $300 would 
cost about $20 per capita of the total 
population. In a stationary popula- 
tion, fourteen persons in every hun- 
dred would be over 65 years old, and 
this cost wculd be over $40. In a de- 
clining population the cost would be 
still greater. Moreover, in a station- 
ary population there would be only 
about 35 gainfully employed persons 
per 100 population. In other words, if 
all persons over 65 years of age were 
given a pension there would be only 
two and a half contributors for every 
beneficiary.!t 


Tue VILLAGE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The village, at least the rural village, 
provides for the children and the aged. 
If it could provide remunerative work 
for those in the vigor of life, the prob- 
lem of maintaining a stationary of 
even a slowly increasing population 
might be solved.12 Moreover, if fac- 


£ Data from “The Problem of Old Age De- 
pendency” (Monograph Thirteen, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1932), pp. 9-10. 

* There are several economic advantages 
which villages can offer to manufacturers as well 
as employees. Land values and home invest- 
ments or rentals are lower, also the cost of many 
foodstufis. Frequently the village dweller pro- 
duces much of the fruit, vegetables, and poultry 
products that the family needs. Economic se- 
curity consequently is greater. However, there 
is less alternative employment available. The 
security is obtained principally through part- 
time farming and accumulation of property. 
Labor may be expected to accept and usually 
does accept lower wages than in the cities. In 
the village, moreover, there need be no cost in- 
volved in money and very little in time or nerv- 
ous energy in getting to and from work, whereas 
in cities this is commonly a very real drain. 
One of the reasons that has been given for 
moving factories from cities to small towns and 
villages is the superior quality of the work that 
results. The villages offer also social advan- 
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tories and business establishments in 
the villages afforded work for the 
young people not needed for farm 
work, much of the movement of rural 
wealth to the cities resulting from mi- 
gration would cease. Not only the 
wealth now required to rear and edu- 
cate the chjldren who go to the city 
would be retained in the rural districts, 
but also that transferred in the settle- 
ment of estates, and, in addition, much 
of the wealth accumulated by the 
young men and women during their 
lifetimes.1? 


tages. Moreover, people in villages are usually 
more sociable and friendly than city people, per- 
haps because living conditions are more nat- 
ural. It is significant that many city people 
who can afford it move out to suburbs, where 
living conditions resemble those in rural villages. 

It is als significant that there is a movement 
of farmers to the villages. The automobile and 
good roads are making it possible for many 
farmers to live in villages or along the main 
roads and go to and from their farms. The ad- 
vantages which a village affords—easy access to 
a high school for the children, with entertain- 
ments for adults, churches large enough to em- 
ploy competent pastors, and other amenities of 
life—compensate for the inconvenience in get- 
ting to and from work. Where there is no live 
stock, as on fully mechanized wheat farms, this 
distance may be and often must needs be great 
—ten miles or even more. (I am told of a 
young farmer in Kansas who lives with his par- 
ents in a county seat and drives seventy miles 
to his farm each morning during the season.) 
Where live stock are kept they will usually need 
to be nearby. But in New England and Utah, 
live stock farmers have lived in villages for 
decades; indeed, in New England for centuries. 
In dairy and poultry production, which are in- 
creasing more rapidly than other live stock en- 
terprises, the farms are small, and if the houses 
are located on the highways it is “9e8silfe, 
through the use of the automobile, to have 
practically all the advantages of the village 
while remaining on the farm. 

1 If a larger proportion of the national wealth 
were retained in the rural areas, it seems proba- 
ble that this would result in a wider distribution 
of the national income and in a greater purchas- 
ing power. The possession of urban wealth is 
probably five times more concentrated than that 
of rural wealth. See Report of Federal Trade 
Commission, “National Wealth and Income” 
(Senate Document No. 126, May 1926), p. 60. 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGE 
GROWTH 


Tf rapid suburban development and 
decentralization of industry with in- 
crease of village population becomes 
‘the characteristic feature of the na- 
tional life during the cqming years, 
what are likely to be the changes in the 
regional distribution of the popula- 
tion? Perhaps no better guess can be 
made than that the regional increase 
of population will be similar to the in- 
crease of rural nonfarm population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. An increase 
occurred in every state east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, with a notable increase 
also in Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and 
the Pacific Coast States. The only 
states reporting a decrease were Iowa 
and Minnesota (owing probably to the 
growth of some villages above the 
2,500 census limit for rural popula- 
tion). There was an almost station- 
ary condition in Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, and Montana. The largest 
increases occurred in southern New 
England, New York, the South Atlan- 
tic States, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, and California. 

Decentralization of industry would 
be likely to accentuate this trend to- 
ward increase of village population 
in the Atlantic, Appalachian, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific States, with prefer- 
ence being given to areas where wages 
are low, particularly if such areas are 
not too remote from sources of raw 
materials and fuel, and are reasonably 
near to the markets for the manufac- 
tured goods.*4 The center of the Na- 


“To illustrate: E. M. Hoover in “The Loca- 
tion of the Shoe Industry in the United States,” 
Quar. Jr. of Economics, Feb. 1933, p. 256, says: 
“On the basis of present conditions it may be 
estimated that a place offering the inducement 
-of-a 10 per cent saving in. labor costs would 

-theoretically justify the locating of a plant as 

-far as one thousand miles’ from the point of 

cheapest access to materials, fuel and markets.” 
e 
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tios population, it may be recalled, is 
in Indiana, while food is cheapest in 
the central portion of the continent, 
and shelter is cheapest in the South. 
Tt should also be recalled that higher 
cosis of transportation, which have 
characterized the postwar period, tend 
to crease the importance of proxim- 
ity to supplies of raw materials and 
fuel, and to markets for finished goods; 
wh_le advances in technique, particu- 
larky in labor-saving machinery, tend 
to reduce the importance of cost of 
living and wages as a factor influenc- 
ing the location of industries. Fre- 
quently, also, labor-saving machinery 
tends to reduce the importance of com- 
munity skill and experience. On the 
whale, the prospect appears to be 
for continued development of manu- 
faccuring in the .East North Central 
States, in parts of the South, and on 
the Pacific Coast, and for some decen- 
tra ization.4® 

Cne further thought: Many cities 
are primarily commercial rather than 
industrial, and decentralization of 
cor-mercial activities is likely to de- 
velop much more slowly than the de- 
cer-ralization of industry. But if the 
present diminished importance of in- 
ternational trade persists, it would 
seem reasonable to expect a retarda- 
tior in the growth of ocean ports, and, 
as = corollary, an inland trend of the 


Fraser and Doriat in the chapter on cotton 
textes in their book Analyzing Our Industries 
(New York, 1982), note: “Southern wages aver- 
age about two thirds of New England wages. 
Sine labor accounts for from one half to two 
thinds of the total manufacturing cost, the im- 
por-ance of cheap labor cannot b2 overestimated. 

Of secondary importance are such factors 
as taxes, transportation and power.” 

© An excellent discussion is contained in 
Maszolm Keir, M anufacturing (New York, 
19%), pp. 120-148. A brief review of the argu- 
memis for and against decentralization of indus- 
try will be found in an article by the ‘writer 
entiled “The Decentralization of Industry,” 
The World Today, Dec. 1935, pp. 21-24, Ency- 
clopzdia Britannica Co., New York. 
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commercially engaged population, ac- 
companied possibly by some decen- 
tralization. In any case it seems very 
likely that suburban development will 
continue around these commercial 
cities particularly. 


MIGRATION To VILLAGES AS 
AFFECTING FARMING 


If migration turns toward the vil- 
lages, particularly in the industrial re- 
gions, it is probable that part-time 
farming. will develop rapidly; while 
small, rather intensive poultry, dairy, 
vegetable, and fruit farms, to supply 
bulky or perishable foodstuffs for the 
expanding local markets, may increase 
in number. Location with reference 
to the market and to the facilities and 
conveniences of modern life, such as 
electric power, will become a more im- 
portant factor, doubtless, in such farm- 
ing than levelness of surface or fertility 
of soil in determining the utilization of 
the land. This is because the grain for 
the cows and poultry will be shipped in 
from the Corn Belt and the wheat re- 
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gions to an even greater extent prob- 
ably than at present; while the local 
hay and pasture fields will be fertilized 
more adequately and the sustenance 
secured without the use of much ma- 
chinery. Dairying and poultry pro- 
duction in industrial regions are sys- 
tems of farming exceptionally free 


from topogfaphic restrictions and to 


some extent from soil restrictions, 
while fruit and vegetables generally 
are harvested by hand now as they 
were a century ago, and, like the ani- 
mal industries, do not require level 
land or inherently fertile soils. 

At the same time the production of 
grain, and of cotton also if cotton pick- 
ing machines come into common use, 
will probably be influenced even more 
by topographic and soil conditions 
than at*present. The prospect sug- 
gests a declining farm population, and 
probably total population in the Great 
Plains regions, in the portions of the 
South dominated by the production of 
cotton, and in other areas where cash 
crops characterize the agriculture. 


O.E. Baker, Ph.D., is senior agricultural economist 

i: in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
i ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., having been 
in the service of the Department of Agriculture since 

1912; employed in research on land utilization in the 

United States; in charge of preparation, and editor of 

Atlas of American Agriculture, issued in sections, 

since 1914. He is co-author of “The Climate of 

Wisconsin and Its Relation to Agriculture” (1912) 

and “Geography of the World’s Agriculture” (1917). 


Migration, Reproduction, and Population Adjustment 


By Haxrorp F. Dorn and FRANK LORIMER 


OPULATION is being constantly 

redistributed through migration 
and by differential reproduction. 
These two factors interact in complex 
fashion. Migration is largely moti- 
vated by repulsion from areas of low 
opportunity and attraction, to areas 
offering greater economice, social, and 
cultural advantages. Differential re- 
production is continually disturbing 
the balance between population and 
resources, creating population pressure 
in some regions, while in other regions 
population growth through natural in- 
crease remains below the nuber re- 
quired by the expansion of economic 
enterprise. On the other hand, loca- 
tion of population groups exercises a 
strong influence on differential repro- 
duction rates. For example, the chil- 
dren of immigrants with large families 
who settled in American cities a gen- 
eration ago are now having fewer chil- 
dren, on the average, than the old 
colonial stocks that predominate in 
ruralareas. It is important that more 
attention should be paid in population 
studies to the interrelations of migra- 
tion and reproduction than has hith- 
erto been the case. 

Theoretically, migration may be 
thought of as the mechanism of popu- 
lation readjustment, tending to restore 
equ##eerium of population and oppor- 
tunity. Actually, this equilibrium is 
rarely reached, because of errors in 
choosing new locations and because of 
a lag in leaving areas of meager oppor- 
tunity. Man may be sapient, but he 
is not omniscient. Large numbers 
flocked into the Great Plains during 
and immediately after the World War, 
converting an area best suited to graz- 


ing into crop land subject to erosion 
anc drought; retreat was already un- 
der way during the twenties. The 
Floida boom and subsequent defla- 
tiom is still in the public mind. Such 
blux:ders in migration are spectacular; 
but hesitancy to leave home areas 
wh.-e population pressure mounts and 
opportunity declines is more wide- 
sprzad and has more serious effects. 
Furchermore, an area of declining op- 
portunity may continue to show net 
population increase in spite of large 
em. gration if it is an area of high nat- 
ural increase. Migration often fails 
to sstablish balance between popula- 
tiom and economic resources, even 
though it tends in that direction. 


Reeronau Gars, 1920-1930 


The years 1920-1930 were a period 
of rapid city growth. The surge of 
popalation into the farm lands of the 
Mi=dle West, the Southwest, and the 
Nozthwest had subsided. Attracted 
by new opportunities in manufactur- 
ing and commerce, people moved into 
the industrial area around the Great 
Lakes, on into California, or back into 
the Middle Atlantic States. Popula- 
tio movements during the decade are 
shewn in Figure 1 for states or groups 
of states selected so as to represent 
diferent types of population change. 
Th= left-hand bar in each section 
shevs total population change (in- 
crezse in every section except Mon- 
taræ); the simple stippled bar shows 
nataral change (increase in all sec- 
tions for this period, although gross 
nataral increase has now practically 
ceased in California); the cross- 
hatched bar shows immigrants arriv- 
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ing in the United States since 1920; 
the black bar shows net interstate 
migration, in-movement by bars above 
this line, out-movement by bars below 
this line—all in absolute numbers, by 
hundred thousands. 

Three areas attracted most of the 
migrants between 1920 and 1930; 
(1) the New York metrop6litan region, 
including Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey; (2) the Great Lakes States— 
Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois; and 
(8) the Pacific Coast States—Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. The 
territory around New York City 
gained 1,900,000 people, about 780,000 
of whom were survivors of foreign- 
born immigrants arriving since 1920. 
The Great Lakes States gained 1,300,- 
000 persons, including about 600,000 
foreign immigrants, while the Pacific 
Coast States gained 2,100,000, only 
350,000 of whom were foreign-born 
immigrants. The movement of pop- 
ulation into California was the largest 
_ ever recorded for any state in a single 

decade. Nearly two million persons 
entered the state between 1920 and 
1930, of whom 1,600,000 came from 
other states and 287,000 from foreign 
countries. The other states of the 
Far West were growing, but at a 
much slower rate. Migration to the 
Far West decreased rapidly with the 
onset of the depression. Tentative 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
show a slight decrease in the popula- 
tion of California from 1930 to 1935, 
_and much smaller rates of growth in 
Oregon and Washington, than during 
the past decade. 

Increase of population around New 

York City rivaled that in the Far 
West during this period. Immigrants 
from other countries made up more 
than half of the accessions from other 
areas of New York, New Jersey, and 
. Connecticut. Nevertheless, this area 
- received more native Americans as 
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migrants from other states than any 
otter east of California.. 

‘The movement into Michigan: was . 
exceeded in volume only by that into ‘ 
Ca.ifornia and New York. Nearly. 
650,000 persons went there from other 
states and foreign countries, mainly 
to seek employment in the automobile 
and allied industries. In contrast to. 
the other states in this area, Indiana 
losz people to other states. The ar- 
rival of foreign-born immigrants just 
about counterbalanced this loss, so 
thet there was very little net move- 
ment into and out of the State. 

‘Texas, Florida, Maryland, and the > 
District of Columbia were the other - 
states with net gains in popula- 
tion through migration. Migrants to 
Tezas were attracted mainly by the 
de~eloping oil industry and the expan- 
sioa of cotton cultivation; Florida’s 
climate and expanding agriculture 
drew most of its migrants; the increase - 
in population of the District-of Colum- 
bia reflects the growth of the National 
Capital. , 


Reeronau Losses, 1920-1930 


In contrast to these increases 
through migration in urban areas in 
the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, 
and Pacific States, thirty-four states 
showed net losses through interstate 
mizration between 1920 and 1930. 
The two main areas from which people 
were departing—(1) the states south 
of the Ohio and Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi Rivers, except Florida, 
and (2) the states between the Rocky 
Mauntains and the Mississippi River, 
except Arizona and Texas—each lost . 
abut 1,700,000 persons. In addition, 
no-thern New England and Pennsyl- 
vaaia lost about 115,000 and $90,000 
persons respectively, although these 
losses were partially offset by acces- 
sicns of 45,000 and 200,000 foreigi: 
bozn immigrants. 
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Losses were characteristic of agri- 
cultural regions in all parts of the coun- 
try. Every agricultural state except 
Oregon, Florida, and Texas sent forth 
more migrants than it received from 
other states. But it is interesting to 
note that this outward movement was 
not sufficient to offset gains through 
natural increase in any state except 
Montana and Vermont. The popula- 
tion of Montana actually decreased in 
number, but enough foreign-born im- 
migrants (11,000), moved into Ver- 
mont to prevent a decrease in popula- 
tion. Emigration equaled two thirds 
or more of the natural increase in nine 
other states: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Iowa, North Dakota, and 
Idaho. 

Interesting contrasts are appar- 
ent in different regions. Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island lost 
population through interstate migra- 
tion; but this was balanced in each of 
these states by fresh accessions from 
other countries. It is generally known 
that northern New England has been 
losing people for many years, but the 
fact that Pennsylvania also has con- 
tinually shown a net loss in ‘native 
population will come as a surprise 
to many. During the past decade 
the net movement from that State 
amounted to more than one third of 
the natural increase. No other state 
has contributed so large an absolute 
number of people to the population of 
the rest of the Nation as has Pennsy]l- 
vania, although the relative migration 
of those born in several other states has 
` been greater. Moreover, the number 
living in the state but born in other 
states is smaller for Pennsylvania than 
that for any other state except Maine, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi. Those who come into 
Pennsylvania from other states are 
heavily concentrated in the industrial 
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sections. In 1930, 42 per cent of the 
native ‘migrants into Pennsylvania 
lived in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
although these two cities had only 27 
per cent of the total population of the 
State. 

Louisiana seems to have a remarka- 
ble power tg hold its sons and daugh- 
ters. For several decades the propor- 
tion of the white population born in 
the state but living in other states has 
been smaller for Louisiana than for 
any other state except California. 
Since the World War, however, New 
York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Florida, and Texas have kept a large 
proportion of the white population 
born within their boundaries, so that 
they now rival Louisiana in this 
respect. e 


Necro MIGRATION 


Negro migration to Northern cities 
was in some ways the most significant 
movement of the past decade. Nearly 
a million more Negroes left farms 
than moved to farms, and most of 
them went to large Northern cities, 
This movement equaled about three 
fourths of the total natural increase of 
Negro population in the United States 
during the same period. 

Such a shift in population, if long 
continued, will have far-reaching re- 
sults both upon the agricultural sys- 
tem of the South and upon the num- 
ber of Negroes in the population. 
What influence will the loss of Negro © 
tenants and laborers have upgn tbe 
farm tenancy system of the cotton 
belt? Will tenants and laborers be 
recruited in an increasing proportion 
from the white population, so that 
poverty-stricken Negro families will 
be replaced by white families similarly 
poverty-stricken? Or will the con- 
tinued northern migration of Negroes 
give the necessary impetus for the in- 
creased use of agricultural-machinery? 
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To a considerable extent, of course, 
the answers will doubtless depend 
upon whether or not Southern whites 
also seek greater economic opportuni- 
ties in the North. 

The effect of migration on the future 
size of the Negro population in the 
United States is easier to,forecast, al- 
though the projection of present trends 
in fertility involves considerable un- 
certainty. According to fertility and 
mortality rates -prevailing in 1930, 
1,000 Negro females in the North 
would bear about 800 daughters dur- 
ing their lifetime, as compared with 
1,130 daughters that would be born to 
1,000 Southern Negro females. There 
is some indication that the birth rate 
among young Negro women in the 
North increased during the past dec- 
ade, but this was more than offset by 
large decreases in fertility among the 
older women. There was practically 
no change in the net fertility of North- 
ern Negroes between 1920 and 1930; 
the slight decrease in fertility was off- 
set by an improvement in mortality 
rates. Even though Northern Ne- 
groes should maintain their present 
net fertility, if the proportion of the 
total Negro population living in the 
North were further increased Negro 
fertility would be reduced rapidly to 
a point’below that necessary to main- 
tain a stationary population. 


MoveMeEnt FROM FARMS 


The total farm population actually 
dgcreased between 1920 and 1930. 
Urban areas absorbed 86 per cent of 
the total increase in population during 
that decade; the remaining increase 
occurred in rural-nonfarm territory. 
Of the increase in urban population, 10 
per cent was due to change in classifi- 
cation, 16 per cent to immigration of 
foreign-born, 28 per, cent to migration 
from rural areas, and 46 per cent-to 
natural increase. “Although the-non- 
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farn territory gained nearly two mil- 
lion people from cities, farms, and for- 
eiga countries, it lost nearly a million 
and a half by change in classification. 
Thus more than 80 per cent of the 
increase reported in rural-nonfarm 
areas was due to excess of births over 
deeths. The net movement from 
farms, involving from five and a half 
to six million persons, exceeded the 
natural increase by more than one 
thizd. Consequently the farm popu- 
lat:on had a net loss of more than a 
million persons during the decade. 


No Excess Ursan POPULATION 


The popular idea that this shift cre- 
ated an economic imbalance through 
excessive concentration of population 
in urban areas should not be accepted 
uneritically. The movement of pop- 
ulation from farms to cities during the 
twenties reflects the economic trend 
from extractive industries to manu- 
facturing, trade, and professional serv- 
ice occupations. Actually the farm 
population did not migrate in num- 
bers large enough to prevent agricul- 
tural production from increasing more 
rapidly than the demand for agricul- 
tural products. Consequently the in- 
corie of farmers relative to that of the 
urkan population declined throughout 
thet period. The economic strains 
which culminated in the depression 
shculd not be attributed primarily to 
expansion of manufacturing and com- 
merce, but rather to different rates of 
increase in the incomes of different 
classes, lack of codrdination in related 
incustrial developments, and specula- 
tive excesses. It is impossible to pre- 
sert the evidence in support of this 
position in this brief discussion, 
buz at least it may be stated that 
the increase of urban -population 
had no necessary -relation to the de- 
pression. í 

à constant stream of migrants from 
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farms to cities will be needed to main- 
tain the present proportion between 
farm, village, and city populations. 
Reproduction rates are twice as high 
on the average in the rural-farm popu- 
lation as in the urban population. A 
simple index of the potential reproduc- 
tion rates of the population living in 
different sizes of communities can be 
obtained by expressing the ratio of 
children under 5 years of age per 1,000 
women 20-44 years of age as a per- 
centage of the number of children 
needed to maintain the population 
permanently. The fertility of the 
urban population, except for those liv- 
ing in towns and small cities, is well 
below the level necessary for perma- 
nent maintenance of the present pop- 
ulation. The fertility of the rural- 
nonfarm and rurdl-farm population in 
the five years prior to 1930 was about 
one third and two thirds, respectively, 
greater than would be necessary to 
maintain the population permanently, 
as shown in Table I+ 


TABLE J—Esrmatep Rerropuction RATES 
PER GENERATION FOR WHITE POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY SIZE or Community; 











Dara ror 1930 
Places 

Totals c reinari enpas e vie 8s 1.09 
500,000 and Over... ..........0-. .78 
250,000-500,000...............4- . 76 
100,000—250,000. ...........220. 87 
25,000-100,000................. .89 
2,500— 25,000...............0, 1.00 
Rial isoe ce ee eek Sen e ewes st 1,47 
Total Urban... ..............05: .87 
Urban and rural-nonfarm combined .97 
Rural-nonfarm...............05. 1.83 
Rural-farm, 2... 0.6... cc cece eee 1.62 


1 The replacement quota is here taken as 443 
children under 5 years per 1,000 females aged 
20-44 years, based on life tables prepared by 
the Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Movement to Farms CHECKED 


Migration from farms was restricted 
by the depression. Contrary to pop- 
ular impression, there has not been a 
large back-to-the-farm movement. In 
fact, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of „Agricultural Economics, 
there were on the average a quarter 
million fewer migrants from towns and 
cities per year during 1930-1934 than 
during 1925-1929. In 1930, following 
the onset of the depression, a larger 
number of persons moved from cities 
to farms than had done so during the 
peak of urban prosperity. Since 1932; 
however, this movement averaged 
only one half to-two thirds of that 
during the years 1925-1929. 

This js what would be expected. 
The first impulse of many unemployed 
would be to return to friends or rela- 
tives in the country, or to cultivate a 
small plot of land where part of the 
food necessary to existence could be 
raised. The welcome of friends and 
relatives who are already near the sub- 
sistence level is'soon exhausted. Life 
in the country is less enjoyable i in .re- 
ality than in prospect to many’ who 
have become accustomed to electric 
lights, running water, and movies. 
Moréover, as the administration of re- 
lief was transferred from private to 
public.agencies, distinct disadvantages 
resulted: from moving to the country. 
Not only was the family relief allow- 
ance considerably smaller in rural 
areas, but it was also more difficult for 
migrants to obtain. Leaving tig 
also involved changing legal residence, 
one of the primary requirements for 
obtaining relief. In-effect, public re- 
lief placed a premium on length of 
residence and stability: 

_ Itis not surprising that the first im- 
pulse to move to the country was 
stifled by the relative advantages of 
staying in the city, however meager. 
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these might be. Moving to the out- 
skirts of the city did not involve all 

. the disadvantages of moying to the 
country, so that this movement: appar- 
ently continued. 

Between 1930.and 1935 there was a 
net movement from farms of nearly 
half a million persons. A net move- 
ment to farms during the ‘first part of 
the period was replaced by a net move- 
ment away from farms during the lat- 
ter part. Analysis of school census re- 
turns in several states supports this 
conclusion? The farm population of 
31,800,000 persons on January 1, 1935 
was the largest ever recorded by a 
census, exceeding the farm population 
of April 1, 1930 by more than one and 
a third million persons. This increase 
reflects the movement to farms of 
about two million persons, and the 
checking of migration from the farms. 


Disrrisurion or Farm POPULATION 


- This leads to the questions, How 
was the increase in farm population 
distributed, and What was the relative 
influence of migration and natural in- 
crease in different areas? Decreases 
in the number of persons living on 
farms appear in the drought area ex- 
tending from Montana eastward to 
western Iowa, the plantation section 
of Georgia, the cotton-tobacco area in 
northeastern North Carolina, the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, the black 
belt of Texas, and southwestern Okla- 
homa. Large increases in the farm 
population occurred in New England, 
eastern Ohio, and western Pennsyl- 
vania, the southern Appalachians, the 
Ozarks, eastern Oklahoma, the vicinity 
of Birmingham, northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and the Puget Sound 
and Willamette Valleys. . The number 


2 Bushrod W. Allin and Kenneth H. Parsons, 
“Changes in the School Census Since 1920,” 
Land Policy Review, Supplement No. 1, June 
~ 1935. 
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of persons living on farms increased 
most around industrial centers, in 
mixing counties, and in “subsistence- 
farming” areas. In some localities, 
migrants from nonfarm territory 
moved to the less fertile agricultural 
areas during the depression, but this 
was by no means universal. A study 
of population changes by counties 
shows that the increase in farm popu- 
lation in poor farming counties was 
due in many instances to a high rate 
of natural increase combined with a 
dec.ine in the number of emigrants. 
Inczeases of farm population from 
193) to 1985 are frequently reported 
for mining and industrial counties, 
but these increases often reflect merely 
the shifting of unemployed workers 
inte subsistence farming without 
change of residence. 

The largest movement of popula- 
tior. from farm to cities occurs during 
late adolescence and young adult ages, 
as shown in Table II’ Thus farm 


3 The first step in constructing this index is 
com utation of the ratio of the number of per- 
sons of a given age in 1930 in each community 
to tre number of persons 10 years younger in 
192C in that community. Since the native 
whife population is affected only slightly by 
migtation to and from the United States, the 
char ge in number between two censuses results 
from. internal migration and mortality. The 
effect of mortality is approximately eliminated 
by expressing the ratio for each community as 
a percentage above or below the corresponding 
ratio for the total native white population. 
This per cent is taken as the index of migration. 
This index is affected somewhat by misstate- 
ment of age and nativity and by differences in 
morality. The transfer of foreign-born whites 
into the native white group increases the urban. 
index relative to the other two, since the foreign- 
borr. whites reside mostly in cities. Differences 
in mortality rates are probably unimportant 
und2r age 80. Neglect of these differences after 
age 80 decreases the rural index and increases 
the urban index. The urban index is increased 
slightly and the rural-nonfarm index is de- 
eressed slightly by changes in classification. 
Hovever, the combined effect of these errors is 
unimportant compared with the large variations 
in tne index. oa he a 
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TABLE II—Esrmatep NET MIGRATION BY ÅGE AND SEX FOR THE URBAN, RURAL- NONFARM, AND 
Rurnat-Farm Native Wars Pororaron, 1920-1930 as Per Cent or tHe 1920 POPULATION 











Rural-Nonfarm Rural-Farm 





Urban 
Age in Age in 
1920 1930 Male Female 

0-4......... 10-14 6 8 

BB raoran 15-19 10 18 
10-14. ....... 20-24 26 32 
15-19........ 25-29 30 25 
20-24........ 30-34 14 10 
25-29... 650, 35-39 6 6 
80~34........ 40-44 5 6 
35-39........ 45-49 4 6 
40-44...0..00.. 50-54 2 6 
45-4920... 55-59 1 5 
iiae 60-64 0 5 
55-59... 1.60. 65-69 0 6 
60-64........ 10-74 0 y 
65—69 75-79 4 9 


communities lose a large proportion 
of their young people just as they are 
becoming able to repay the expense 
necessary to rear them. The retire- 
ment of farmers in the older age 
groups transfers additional farm 
wealth and income to nonfarm terri- 
tory, especially to villages and small 
towns. With the exception of elderly 
persons, most of the migrants from 
farms go to cities rather than to rural- 
nonfarm territory. 


MIGRATION AS AFFECTING 
POPULATION COMPOSITION 


The population of different parts of 
the United States is constantly under- 
going changes in composition through 
internal migration and differential re- 
production, as well as through immi- 
gration from abroad. During the past 
century, each decennial census has 
shown almost one out of every four 
native-born Americans living outside 
the state where he was born. Many 
others have, of course, moved away 
and later returned to the home state; 
and there has always been much 
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interchange of population among dif- 
ferent communities in the same 
state. 

Such migratory movements affect 
not only the composition of the popu- 
lation but also the tempo of social 
change.- The mingling of diverse so- 
cial customs and biological heritages 
has undoubtedly been most extensive 
in cities. 

The urban population of the Nation 
in 1930 numbered 69 million persons; 
of these, 42 million were born in their 
state of residence, 16 million elsewhere 
in the United States, and 11 million 
in foreign countries. Thus about 40 
per cent of the urban population of the 
United States in 1930 was ben pyt- 
side the state of residence. Moreover, 
an appreciable proportion of the city 
dwellers who lived in states where 
they were born and of those who had 
moved in from other states were born 
on farms. It is possible that the peo- 
ple in cities, as a whole, have borne 
and reared less than 50 per cent of the 
present urban population. On the 
other hand, of the 30 million persons 
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on farms in 1930, 25 million were born 
in the state of residence, 4 million in 
other states, and 1 million in foreign 
countries. Some of those born in any 
other state and living on farms in 1930, 
and also some of those moving in 
from other states, were born in urban 
territory; but it is probable that 80 to 
90 per cent of the farm population was 
born in farm territory. 
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Ensight into the influence of migra- 
tion on the composition of population 
imar be afforded by an examination of 
staze-of-birth data for New York. 
(See Figure 2.) About 40 per cent of 
the residents of New York State in 
19&) were born elsewhere, and the 
prcportion of those living in New York 
Cite who came from other states or 
foreign countries is even larger. Of 
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Figure 2. Native White Migrants into New York from State of Birth (IN); ‘Native White 
Migrants from New York Living in Other States (OUT): 1870, 1900, 1930. Diagrams pre- 
pared by Bureau of Agricultural Econpmics, U. €. Department of Agriculture. 
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the 6,900,000 persons in New York 
City, 700,000 were born in other states, 
2,400,000° in foreign countries, and 
3,800,000 somewhere in New York 
State. About one half of the native 
migrants to New York City were born 
in southern or midwestern states, the 
remainder coming mostly from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land. As a rule, the persons coming 
long distances went to New York City, 
while those from nearby settled up- 
state. The migrants from New Jersey 
and southern New England also set- 
tled mainly in New York City. Most 
of the people leaving New York State 
migrated to Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan. Thus a continual re- 
placement of population has been. tak- 
ing place. New York has sent a large 
number of migrants to the urban 
areas of nearby states, but at the 
same time has replaced her urban 
population with recruits from rural 
territory and from foreign coun- 
tries. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF MIGRATION 
- TRENDS 


This review of trends in internal 
migration in relation to differential 
reproduction and changes in total 
population carries important implica- 
tions and ‘raises many interesting 
questions shat cannot be elaborated in 
this brief article. The impact and 
conflict of divergent social traditions 
has stimulated individual endeavor 
and accelerated social change in Amer- 
ican cities, but at the cost of much 
individual strain, and has been a fac- 
tor in causing congested slums, high 
crime and delinquency rates, and 
municipal corruption. The United 
States cannot, of course, contribute 
directly in any way to the environ- 
menta conditions and education af- 
fecting the life of migrants from for- 
eign countries. The existence of 
areas of low economic opportunity and 
high fertility within this country does, 
however, raise serious problems to 
which the attention of the Nation may 
well be directed. 
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International Migration 


By Henry. Prarr F2mcnamp 


T IS a safe prediction that the chron- 
iclers of the next millennium will 
characterize the present immigration 
movement as one of the most remark- 
able and distinctive episodes in human 
history. That tens of millions of indi- 
viduals should have been accorded free 
access to the territory of various coun- 
tries not their own, with the decision 
in their own hands as to whether their 
residence should be temporary or per- 
manent, will appear such a wide de- 
parture from traditional procedures as 
to call for particular and explicit ex- 
planation. A nation’s most precious 
possession is its land, and more or less 
consciously every nation has recog- 
nized this fact. Aggression upon the 
land of another people has always been 
regarded as the ultimate expression of 
hostility, and has always been resisted 
with ‘all the vigor and determination 
that the injured group could muster. 
This has been true whether the attack- 
ing group has intended to retain hold 
upon the land and occupy it perma- 
nently or to seize what valuables they 
could lay their hands on and retire. 

If the hosts of immigrants who have 
criss-crossed national boundaries in a 
complex pattern during the past two 
centuries had come in organized groups 
with banners flying, and under the di- 
rectéam and authority of foreign states, 
their coming would have been regarded 
as an unfriendly act, and would have 
been met with armed resistance. But 
because they came individually, on 
their own resources, usually without 
the support, and sometimes contrary 
to the wishes, of their home states they 
have been given at worst a niggardly 
opportunity to work out their own sal- 
vation, and at best a cordial welcome 


and zhe right hand of fellowship, some- 
times accompanied by actual assist- 
ance financial or other. 


IMMIGRATION VERSUS AGGRESSION 


TŁ s novel attitude on the part of the 
receiving states, general as it has been 
in meny parts of the earth, obviously 
indicates some really significant differ- 
ences, in the actual or assumed bearing 
on tke welfare of these states, between 
true :mmigration and forcible aggres- 
sion. Some of these differences are 
easily discerned. An immigrant-re- 
ceiving state does not fear the loss of ` 
politizal jurisdiction over any of its ter- 
ritory as a result of the inflowing cur- 
rent of humanity. It expects the new- 
comes, as long as they remain upon its 
soil, to be subject to its own legal and 
conventional control. Because it al- 
lows the movement to be peaceful it 
does not dread any loss of life or de- 
struction of property as a direct result 
of tk2 accession of all these foreigners. 
If tke latter acquire property in the 
land. of their adoption it is assumed 
that. zhey have done so under the sanc- 
tions of customary law and right, and 
if th=y eventually take some of it back 
to tksir native lands with them it is as- 
sumed that they have left something of 
socié.. value as an equivalent. 

But back of all these diversified rea- 
sons for the characteristic lenient atti- 
tude toward immigrants, there is one 
basie, invariable cause—the receiving 
natizn, rightly or wrongly, has believed 
that it needed the immigrants. This 
self--entered, rationalistic reason may, 
as ir. the case of the United States, be 
cam=zuflaged by mellifluous and high- 
sourding phrases about “asylums,” 
“ref-ges for the downtrodden and op- 
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pressed,” and “‘the right of every man 
to choose his home.” Such soul- 
warming sentiments may be reiterated 
until the average citizen comes to be- 
lieve that they actually represent the 
underlying occasions of national policy. 
But the fact remains that what is usu- 
ally called a “liberal”? policy toward 
immigration is established only because 
the populace of the nation believes it to 
be of national advantage, or because 
those classes who control public opin- 
ion and sentiment and dictate legisla- 
tion believe it to be of benefit to them. 
No nation can be expected, for altruis- 
tic reasons, to perpetuate a policy 
which is demonstrably injurious to any 
important national interest. When 
the conditions which make such a pol- 
icy genuinely or apparently beneficial 
change, the policy will speedily be 
modified or abandoned. 

Essentially the same principles hold 
good for the countries of emigration, 
with this difference: that the right to 
leave one’s domicile is much more 
widely conceded, and more vigorously 
asserted by the individuals concerned, 
than the right of admission to a new 
place of residence. In fact, the latter 
right is not generally conceded at all; 
on the contrary, the permission to enter 
a given country is preponderantly re- 
garded as a privilege granted by the re- 
ceiving country, which can be withheld 
without the violation of international 
law or ethics. This matter frequently 
comes up in international discussions, 
but the argument is mainly academic, 
as no nation is prepared to relinquish 
its own control over immigration across 
its boundaries. The result is that very 
few modern nations, with occasional 
exceptions such as prewar Turkey or 
the contemporary Soviet Union, have 
placed prohibitions, or even severe re- 
strictions, on the emigration of their 
nationals. Here, too, the governing 
consideration. has been national wel- 
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fare, although, as will be shown later, 
the arguments are frequently conflict- 
ing and contradictory. 


CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


In the case of both the sending and 
the receiving countries, the factors that 
have produced these characteristically 
lenient attłtudes have been primarily 
larithmic,! that is, concerned with the 
size and growth of the respective popu- 
lations. The great immigrant receiv- 
ing countries of the world have been 
those which were, or believed them- 
selves to be, in need of a larger and 
more rapidly growing population than 
their native biological performance 
would provide. The countries which 
have sent out large contingents of emi- 
grants, or allowed them to leave, have 
been those which were, or seemed to be, 
overpopulated. Likewise, on the part 
of the individual immigrants, the mo- 
tivation has ordinarily been the search 
for that improvement in the level of 
living which is anticipated as a result 
of moving from a crowded country, 
where the man-land ratio is unfavor- 
able, to one where the ratio of natural 
resources and industrial opportunities 
to workers is high. In frequent cases, 
to be sure, there has been an effort to 
escape political oppression or religious 
discrimination or other non-economic 
disadvantages. And in the receiving 
country there has frequently been a.de- 
sire for certain specific types of workers 
rather than for a gross increase in num- 
bers. But for the most part, the immi- 
gration streams have flowed éoumthe 
relatively overpopulated to the rela- 
tively underpopulated countries. 

The countries of source, however, 
have quite generally been compelled to 
take account of one great group of 
arguments not strictly economic. These 
are the militaristic. While wishing to 

1 Larithmics is the scientific study of popula- 
tion in its quantitative aspects. 
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improve the general living conditions 
by a reduction of population pressure, 
they have been faced with the fear of 
diminishing their military effective- 
ness. Which of these considerations 
predominates will naturally be deter- 
mined largely by the general conditions 
of international peace and the danger 
or imminence of war. Mutsolini fur- 
nishes.the outstanding example of this 
paradox. In the same breath he pro- 
claims to the world that Italy must 
have more land to take care of her 
growing population and urges his coun- 
trymen on to ever more prodigious 
feats of fecundity in order that Italy 
may defend herself and increase her 
world prestige. 


IMMIGRATION SELF-LIMITING 


From the foregoing discussiofi it be- 
comes clear that true immigration is 
both arecent and a temporary phenom- 
enon. In point of fact, the immigra- 
tion movement as a mass phenomenon 
practically dates from the Discoveries 
Period and has already nearly run its 
course. The basic condition of large- 
scale immigration is inherently self- 
limiting. Underpopulation is a state 
of unstable: equilibrium in the social 
universe. Most of the great immi- 


grant receiving countries are new na- . 


tions that were launched after the open- 
ing up ofthe Western Hemisphere, and 
the Australian continent. They started 
life underpopulated because they were 
founded by settlers with a relatively 
high mastery of economic arts in geo- 
gragdaicad areas of vast extent and ex- 
uberant natural resources. The con- 
spicuous need was for more people. 
Under such circumstances the basic 
Malthusian checks are suspended and 
population tends to grow at a rate ap- 
proaching the biological maximum. 
At the same time immigrants are at- 
tracted because of the alluring oppor- 
tunities for economic advancement, and 
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are welcomed because they seem to 
contrbute to the rapid increase of pop- 
ulaticn. Whether they actually make . 
as mch of a net addition as they seem 
to is a debatable theoretical question 
whicĪ has never had a practical bearing 
onth=size orrate of the inflowing stream. 
Tke result is that the.stage of under- 
population is very quickly traversed, 
and Ihe familiar signs of -population 
pressare begin to manifest themselves. 
As szon as‘the general papulace be- 
comes aware of these, very likely the 
immigrants are blamed for many evils 
for waich they are not wholly, or even 
chiefy, responsible. At any rate, pop- 
ular sentiment and opinion on the 
queszion of free immigration reverses 
itself, and legal limitations of various 
sorts begin to be imposed. For obvi-.. 
ous r2asons, this cycle was completed: 
in thz United States earlier than in.any.. 
othe> great immigrant receiving.coun- 
try, but other lands, such as Canada.. 
and zhe South American nations, with 
varying degrees of retardation, have.. 
followed the pattern of the United 
States with striking exactitude. It is. 
safe zo assert that without a World 
War or a general economic depression 
inter-continental immigration . would 
have been:reduced to almost insignifi- 
cantroportions within the next two or . 
three decades. i f 
But in order to underständ the causes 
and zature of the present situation, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the phe-.. 
nomnal development of. immigration. 
during the past one hundred and fifty. 
years is not traceable solely to the open- 
ing up of vast new land areas,. but was 
also profoundly influenced by the de-. 


-velozment of a new economic system. 


which flourished in the newly estab- 
lished nations as well as in the coun-. 
tries of older civilization. The two. 
outszanding features of this system are. 
the Inghly expanded use of capital and. 
the -evelopment of a true labor class. 
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that comprises a majority of the popu- 
lation and is dependent for its liveli- 
hood upon employment by the owners 
of the business units, large and small, 
which the new system fosters. Thus, 
in addition to the basic desire for an in- 
crease in mere gross numbers, there is a 
specialized demand for increments of 
population of a particular type. In- 
deed, this demand often expresses 
itself, quite apart from numerical con- 
siderations, in a welcome to skilled 
craftsmen and other experts whose 
services are needed for the develop- 
ment of industry. 


Tue Woritp WAR AND IMMIGRATION 


In addition, therefore, to the mere 
filling up of sparsely settled territories, 
other causes affecting the flow of immi- 
gration and the attitudes toward it may 
be found in alterations in the economic 
situation, and in the pacific or warlike 
character of international relations. 
When all three of these sets of causes 
unite toform a single trend, far-reach- 
ing changes in the immigration situa- 
tion are inevitable. Such a concentra- 
tion of modifications has taken place in 
the past, three decades. 

The World War shattered the slowly 
built edifice of international relations, 
both political. and economic. New 
national animosities were created, and 
representatives of foreign nations who 
had previously been welcomed were 
now regarded.with distrust and hos- 
tility. At -the same time, all the na- 
tions invalved i in the great conflict felt 
an urgent: need of all their people to 
fortify their ‘own ‘military strength to 
the maximum degree. As a conse- 


quence, the established streams of im- ' 


mnigration were almost completely dried 
up, and in many cases a reverse current 
was set up. Thus, in the United 
States, for some months during the 
War the net movement of aliens was 
outward instead of inward. . 
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Consequently, the World War set a 
sort of milestone in the history of im- 
migration, with a new epoch following 
the signing of the peace. The intense 
nationalism generated during the con- 
flict did not at once subside, nor did the 
new antagonisms melt away. Coun- 
tries of immigration were far more sus- 
picious of foreigners than formerly. 
Yet as soon as hostilities definitely 
ceased, the individuals of many coun- 
tries felt an augmented urge to seek a 
happier lot elsewhere, especially in the 
United States. At the same time, fol- 
lowing what seems to be the general 
rule that, in spite of vast casualties, a 
modern war leaves its participants more 
overcrowded than before, the comba- 
tant countries were inclined to look 
with a favoring eye upon the departure 
of hosts of their nationals. With the 
exception of France and Rumania there 
was practically not a single European 
nation which, within a half-dozen years 
after the cessation of hostilities, would 
not have been glad to part with a con- 
siderable proportion of its population if 
it could have been assured that the 
emigrants would be well placed. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION 


Naturally, therefore, the flow of im- 
migration tô the United States began 
to increase By leaps and bounds, and: 
early in thé decade of the twenties it 
was agreed among experts that within 
a short time, barring artificial restric- 
tions, the transfer of population would 
be limited only by the carrying capac- 
ity of the Atlantic fleet. “Buttthe 
American people were in no mood to 
permit this eventuality. The senti- 
ment for restriction which had been 
gaining strength for a generation, and 
which had come to a head in 1917 in the 
passage of the Literacy Test, selective 
in form but really restrictive in intent, 
now asserted itself, intensified by the 
Red Radical hysteria which was sweep- 


%, 
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ing over the country. At the same 
time, business interests which- had 
learned during the war to supplant 
human labor with new mechanical 
devices felt less need of raw industrial 
recruits. So, first by temporary expe- 
dients and finally by a permanent 
quota law based on national origins, 

the United States definitely adopted a 
policy of numerical restriction, limiting 
the total annual -increment of true 
immigrants to approximately 150,000, 
and thus the first paragraph of the 
closing chapter of world immigration 

. was written. 

In Europe, also, the continental 
movement of immigrants tended to be 
greatly reduced by postwar condi- 
tions. France afforded a notable ex- 
ception. On account of the reduction 
in effective man power caused by the 
casualties of the War, this country of 
slow natural increase felt the need of 
augmenting its labor supply from out- 
side sources. Consequently, a novel 
and interesting system of authorized 
labor contracts was developed, under 
which large numbers of foreigners, par- 
ticularly from Belgium, Poland, and 
Italy, have been imported, largely on a 
temporary basis, into France. 

. Broadly speaking, the general effect 
of the World War was to accelerate the 
developments by which the era of 
large-scale migration was drawing to, a 
close, and to reduce the total volume of 
international shifting to a fraction of 
the previous figure. 

The War, as already suggested, also 
hade effect of speeding up the trend 
in economic evolution whereby ma- 
chinery and mechanical power are 
substituted for human labor. This 
process continued in the years imme- 
diately after the Armistice. Less and 
less important became the human 
factor in production, and less and less 
did the managers of great businesses 
feel the need of continual increments of 
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foreign workers, even at the low wages 
at which they could be secured. Here 
was another potent development which 
tendel to remove one of the great 
causative factors in migration. 


Tur DEPRESSION 


Then came the depression. Just as 
the War was a climactic catastrophe 
whick accentuated certain forces in the 
politizal field, so the depression was a 
catac.ysm that accelerated certain eco- 
nomie processes. With the industry of 
immigrant receiving countries glutted 
with millions of unemployed workers, 
no case could be made out for the ad- 
mission of foreigners. At the same 
time, the leveling-off of laborers’ living 
standards in various countries removed 
or recuced the incentive to change one’s 
abode. Indeed, in the case of the 
United States, the difficulties of exist- 
ence became so great that the move- 
ment. of aliens was reversed, and in 
1931,.24,000 more left the country than 
came in, in 1932, 47,000 more, and in 
1938, 25,000 more. .,So obvious was 
the undesirability of foreign immigra- 
tion in a period of industrial stagnation 
and comestic unemployment that when 
it beeame evident that the depression 
was fo be a long-drawn-out affair the 
Presijent issued an executive order 
(September, 1930) giving the consular 
officers in foreign countries much 
greater latitude in refusing immigrant 
visas, and shifting the burden of proof 
with reference to liability to become a 
publi: charge, so that it became. the 
immizrant’s responsibility, before re- 
ceiving a visa, to prove that he was not 
liable to become a public charge. 


Tue Wortp SITUATION 
The general situation throughout the 
worlc has been stated in the following 
words: ; 
The principal countries of inter-conti- 
nenta] immigration are Canada, the United 
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States and Mexico in North America, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil in South America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Palestine. . . . The story of 
the last few years is similar in nearly every 
one of the countries considered, namely, a 
falling immigration and a rising return 
movement of migrants, leading, in the 
_ trough of the depression, to an actual loss of 
population in the immigration countries. 
But there are differences. In Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, the decline set in 
earlier than elsewhere. In the United 
States the decline started at the end of 
1929. . . . This decline had the effect of 
stimulating migration to South America, 
and both Argentina and Brazil had a larger 
immigration in 1929 than in the years pre- 
ceding it. But the growing economic crisis 
then led to a continual falling off in immi- 
gration in subsequent years. Such signs of 
recovery as exist appeared first in Australia 
(1932), then in Brazil (1933), and still later 
in Canada and South Africa (1934). The 
improvement in all these countries remains 
small. An exception to every rule is to be 
found in Palestine, where immigration was 
at a very low point in 1927 and a very high 
one in 1934. The economic crisis elsewhere 
induced more and more Jewish migrants to 
leave their former homes for Palestine, and 
more and more of them were allowed to 
enter that country.? 

In Europe the principal country of immi- 
gration is France, and indeed the numbers 
are so large that that country may be con- 
sidered one of the main immigration coun- 
tries of the world. Other European coun- 
tries to which a certain number of migrants 
have gone in recent years from other parts 
of the Continent are Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Latvia, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the U.S.S.R. As might be ex- 


pected, the movement of migrants has fallen ‘ 


nearly everywhere during the depression, 
but it is clear . . . that the continental 
movement in Europe has been on the whole 
steadier than the inter-continental move- 


2 The Migration of Workers (International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1936), pp. 29-30. 
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ment, and this is especially true of agri- 
cultural migrants.’ 

The increasingly tense international 
situation that prevails at the time of 
writing (August 1936), with its threat 
of imminent war, will probably have 
the effect of still further curbing migra- 
tion movements, for the same sort of 
reasons set forth in the discussion of 
the World War. 

In the United States the postwar 
period has been marked by increased 
activity in the field of deportation, 
both in the way of a stricter enforce- 
ment of existing laws, and in a grow- 
ing demand for the removal of some 
of the more inhumane features of 
these laws and their administration. 
Some new laws have been passed, 
and others more comprehensive have 
been proposed. 


Tue FUTURE 


As to the future, it is virtually cer- 
tain that immigration of the character 
and scope that prevailed for the hun- 
dred years before the World War will 
never be revived. The underlying 
conditions that created it have played 
their part and largely exhausted them- 
selves. There are, however, some un- 
certain and unpredictable factors that 
must inevitably have a bearing on fu- 
ture migrations. These are primarily 
larithmic. Foremost among them is 
the rapidly declining rate of population 
growth in practically all western lands. 
This will presumably have two distinct 
effects on the causation of immigration, 
which are curiously compénsatory. 
From the point of view of emigration 
countries, the decline in population 
growth may reduce pressure and dimin- 
ish the stimulation to depart. In the 
immigration countries, on the other 
hand, the larithmic trends may even 
reach the point of a stationary or de- 
clining population, in which case there 

3 Ibid., p. 16. 
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will almost certainly be a recurrence of 
a favorable attitude toward immigra- 
tion. The actual outcome, obviously, 
will be conditioned by the spread of 
birth control, the development of con- 
scious national policies and techniques 
for the regulation of population size, 
the advance of technology and changes 
in the economic system, the spread of 
. collectivism in the social realm, and the 
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genem] development of internation- 
alisx_ All these matters'lie in the lap 
of the gods. But it is safe to conclude 
that we of the present generation are 
watching the close of an epoch in the 
greal. drama of population movement.* 


4 General references: Maurice R. Davie, World 
Migrc#ion, New York: Macmillan Co., 1936; 
Dona R. Taft, Human Migration, New York: 
Ronak Press, 1986. 
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Population Policies of European Countries 


By Warren S. Taompson and P. K. WHELPTON 


ONTRARY to a rather wide- 

spread notion, laissez faire has 
by no means been the customary at- 
titude of the community in past ages 
towards the number and the quality 
of its population. Man has always 
been more or less interested in his own 
growth and at various times and places 
has undertaken to contro] this growth 
to the advantage of the community. 
One need only mention such wide- 
spread practices as abortion and in- 
fanticide to show that deliberate re- 
striction of population growth has been 
very common even if such practices 
could not be said to constitute a defi- 
nite public policy. Again, in China 
the reverence for ancestors and the 
strong community sentiment in favor 
of continuing the family line constitute 
a policy which undoubtedly has much 
influence in determining the birth 
rate, although even there abortion, in- 
fanticide, and the neglect of young 


children exercise considerable effect. 


upon the growth of population. Pop- 
ulation policies, therefore, are not new 
in man’s experience. 

It is quite likely that we are much 
impressed today with the novelty of 
population policies because for some 
centuries past there has been little 
conscious thought given to them in the 
Western World. In the latter part of 
this period, when laissez faire charac- 
terized the general governmental and 
individual attitude towards all mat- 
ters of economic and social concern, 
it is not strange that it should also 
have been the general attitude towards 
population growth. Why should it 
be more needful to regulate the size or 
quality of the population than busi- 


ness activity or individual consump- 
tion? This attitude has persisted so 
long that the recent attempts being 
made in certain quarters to bring pop- 
ulation growth definitely under the 
control of the community are quite 
as likely to strike many people as be- 
ing a new and serious interference with 
personal liberty as do the attempts at 
community control of conditions of 
labor, of banking practices, or of trade. 
A believer in laissez faire will certainly 
look with suspicion upon any and 
every,attempt at the public control of 
population growth. 


Laissez Farre Porputation Poiicy 
REJECTED 


Certain peoples, however, have defi- 
nitely rejected laissez faire as a gen- 
eral national policy and are determined 
henceforth to exercise conscious con- 
trol over all aspects of life which affect 
community welfare. They are no 
longer willing to grant freedom to the 
individual to carry on his business as 
he sees fit, nor even to allow him to 
use his time and means for personal 
aims if they seem to conflict with the 
public good. We are not concerned 
here with the general theory of the 
totalitarian state except to note that, 
whatever form it may take, it stands 
at the opposite pole from the liberal 
democracy of the last century or two. 
The latter was based on the belief that 
if the individual were left free to 
pursue his own interests he would 
naturally and inevitably contribute 
most toa common good. The former 
is based on the belief that the common 
good must be sought directly and con- 
sciously by the group and that the in- 
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dividual has no rights or prerogatives 
if his activity interferes with the 
realization of this common good. It 
‘was inevitable, therefore, that with 
the rise of the totalitarian state laissez 
faire population policy should be cast 
into the discard along with all other 
laissez’ faire economic ayd social 
policies. 
The nations which have thus far 
_ made definite announcement of na- 
tional population policies are Italy, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union, al- 
though it is very doubtful that the 
Soviet measures represent a real na- 
tional population policy. Tentative 
essays in this direction have been 
made by a number of other states as 
will be shown later and still others are 
beginning to manifest a public interest 
in population growth quite at variance 
with their past indifference. In all of 
these states the condition which has 
aroused interest in population growth 
is the rapid and rather abrupt decline 
in the birth rate. There is a very 
strong feeling in the Western World 
that the strong state, the virile state, 
must have a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. A nation with a slowly expand- 
ing population or one actually decreas- 
ing will not grow into an empire but 
will become a colony, says Mussolini. 
If'the state is the be-all and end-all of 
human achievement naturally it must 
be strong and grow in stature if it is to 
command the respect of other states 
through its exercise of power. From 
the game, standpoint a state rapidly 
approaching a stationary population 
or, perhaps, even a decline in numbers 
is in a bad way and must take meas- 
ures to assure its future growth; a de- 
clining birth rate must be stopped no 
matter what the cost to the individ- 
ual may be. The population policies 
which are most common today, there- 
fore, are, first, those which aim to in- 
crease ‘the birth rate, and second, thoge 
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intended to increase the proportion of 
the tetter stock. The first are of 
much greater immediate interest to us 
becawe the desire for a more rapid 
increzse in population seems to have 
taken hold, not only of the dictator- 
ships but likewise of some of the more 
demozratic nations. 

Before entering upon the discussion 
of the policies of those countries which 
are taking definite measures to secure 
the desired increase in population it 
may be of interest to note the attitude 
toward population control in a few 
other countries. In Great Britain the 
Eugenics Society has recently set up 
a cormittee to study British birth 
rate problems; in Sweden there is talk 
of a commission to report on the birth 
rate; m the Netherlands there is also 
talk <f a birth rate commission, al- 
thoug. of all the countries in which 
birth control information is freely dis- 
semirated the Netherlands shows the 
slowest decline in its birth rate. In 
our own country there are also many 
who telieve that it is time we began 
to menifest concern over our declining 
birth zate. Whether to adopt a defi- 
nite copulation policy, thus appears 
to be 2 moot question in many nations. 
Apparently the number of those which 
have already taken such action will be 
increzsed steadily as time goes on. 


FRANCE 


Bezause of the low rate of increase 
since before the Franco-Prussian War, 
Franze was one of the first countries 
to enzourage larger families by means 
of femily allowances. For’ many 
years the families affected were so few 
and the amounts allowed for the larger 
numbers of children were so small that 
no rzasonable person would expect 
these allowances to have any appre- 
ciable effect on the birth rate. Grad- 
ually the system has been extended 
throuzh the development of both pub- 
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lic and private funds until it now em- 
braces about four million workers and 
subsidizes the larger families to the ex- 
tent of about $290 million annually.t 
It is being extended steadily to include 
larger numbers and the subsidy for 
additional children beyond two or 
three is being increased. If present 
plans are carried through, a large part 
of the families in France will soon be 
eligible for public or private assistance 
in the rearing of the third and all sub- 
sequent children. 

What efect these family allowances 
have had on the birth rate in France 
is uncertain. An examination of 
Table I shows that the decline in the 
birth rate has been less in France since 
the World War than in most of the 
other countries treated, but it is im- 
possible to say whether or not the 
family allowance system has had any- 
thing to do with holding the rate more 
stable there than elsewhere. It may 
be that in France as in the United 
States the relatively large families of 
the foreign-born immigrant women 
(Belgian, Polish, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian) have kept the birth rate from 
falling as fast as it would otherwise 
have fallen; it may be that there is 
some natural tendency for the birth 
rate to become stable at about the 
present French rate; or it may be that 
French patriotism is sufficiently strong 
to prevent the cutting of the birth rate 
farther as long as Germany is increas- 
ing in numbers. No one can tell at 
the present time which, if any, of these 
factors is the more important, or what 
role each plays. Certainly, up to now, 
family allowances have not prevented 

*The authors have been unable to secure a 
reliable estimate of the average amount received 
by the families qualifying for allowances. But 
it is certainly much in excess of the $72 average 
obtained from the figures just quoted since a 
great many of the 4 million workers covered 


by the family allowance funds do not have 
enough children to qualify for actual payments. 
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the French birth rate from declining, 
albeit more slowly than in most of the 
other European nations. The most 
that can be claimed for them with any 
degree of plausibility is that they have 
prevented it from falling as fast as it 
would have done otherwise, and of 
course this position cannot be proved. 
To the outsider it would appear that 
the annual allowance to the parents of 
large families is so far from adequate 
to meet the expenses of rearing the ad- 
ditional child or children that little 
increase in the birth rate could be ex- 
pected from them. The bachelor tax 
and the income tax-exemptions are 
also being tried out but their effects 
are likewise unknown and perhaps un- 
discoverable under present condi- 
tions. | 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In addition to France a number of 
other countries have also adopted or 
encouraged allowances to the parents 
of the larger families, namely, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia.? 
In most of them the allowance is small 
and as yet affects comparatively few 
workers. But the system is spreading 
and seems not unlikely to prove a very 
important element in the development 
of future population policies. 

The central point to note in connec- 
tion with family allowances is that 
whereas heretofore family? irftomes 
have consisted almost entirely of 
wages paid for work, it is now being 
realized that to pay for labor is one 
thing, but to see that a sufficient num- 
ber of children are adequately pro- 
vided for by the family income is an- 


2“The Family Allowance System: A Survey 
of Recent Developments,” International Labour 
Review, v. 21, no. 3, March 1930, p. 412.» 
» 
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other. The question at issue is, there- 
fore, whether the basic wage should 
be.so calculated as to allow for the 
rearing of an average family or 
whether the children—the future 
citizens of the community—should be, 
in part at least, provided for by the 
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But important as family allowances 
may prove to be in the future there is 
much more interest at present in the 
more showy population policies of 
Germeny, Italy, and Russia: These 
seem z0 have more direct political im- 
plications than the policies of most 
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IITian eee 17.8 18.3 19.6 16.6 |18.2 | 18.4 | 20.3>| 27.4 28.1 32.1 
A926 OEE 19.1 19.0 20.5} 17.8 |18.8 | 19.6 | 20.6 | 27.7 | 23.8 38.6 
WQS oes seers 20.5 19.8 | 21.0) 18.3 |19.0 | 20.8 | 20.8%] 28.3 24.2 35.7 
1924, .....00005 21.6 19.9 21.8) 18.8 |18.7 | 20.6 | 21.1>| 29.0 25.1 85.0 
1998 RR 22.4 20.4 22.3} 19.7 |19.1 | 21.2 | 20.5! 30.0 | 26.0 36.0 
AEA O 23.1 20.4 22.21 20.4 |19.8 | 23.0 | 19.5] 30.7 | 25.9 35.5 
1921. 23.2 21.8 | 24.01 22.4 | 20.7 | 25.8 | 20.8 | 30.3 27.4 32.8 
SE ETE 22.7 22.1 25.4] 25.5 121.4 | 25.9 | 22.2 | 31.9 28.1 32.2 
1928-1932; ..... 16.4 18.2 18.6; 16.1 | 17.7 | 17.0 | 19.6 | 25.5 | 22.7 31.3 
191871922.: Baad 21.9 18.4 | 23.7; 20.9 | 17.8 H 21.7 | 20.6 | 26.4 26.1 32.7 
1908-191 waai 26.5 23.6 27.5) 25.2 |19.4 | 30.0 | 23.3 | 32.7 28.7 38.2 
1898-1902 31.4 28.8 29.7) 28.8 | Q1.7 ' 85.7 | 23.0 | 38.3 31.9 43.7 
1888-1892! 31.7 29.1 30.8} 380.9 22.6 ` 86.3 | 22.7 | 37.0 33.1 
1878—1882:' Saar 33.2 31.4 31.9} 34.4 |24.9 38.0 | 24.8 | 36.7 35.7 
1868-1872. n... 32.1 | 30.2] 35.3 |25.8 97.4 | 27.4 | 36.9] 35.8 
1858-1862. ..... 31.3 32.4] 34.5 | 2658 _ 86.3 33.6 
1848-1852 are eae sè 29.8 31.8) 33.4 |2770 36.1 
1838-1842... ... .-. | 33.9 |29.8| SE6 28:8 !.... 

29.1 D 29.9 


1828~1882-..... 








a France 9 months of 1935, Rumania 6 months of 1935, Australia 6 months of 1935. 


b Trish Free State. 


comfiunify by a contribution to the 
family over and above the regular 
wage. In other words, should the 
community recognize that the raising 
of the desired number of children is a 
service rendered to the community be- 
yond the regular work of the indi- 
vidual and should it provide additional 
compensation to the parents for this 


service? 


. 


- © Excludes aborig-nes. 


other countries and are therefore being 
watck=d more closely. 


Ivaty 


Abcut ten years ago Mussolini an- 
nounced the need of Italy for a large 
and rowing population if it would 
attair a world position of importance. 
He aiso made it clear that the good 
citize=. of the Fascist state would un- 
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dergo much privation in order to sup- 
ply the nation with the soldiers and 
workers it needed to fulfill its destiny. 
His views have been accepted by 
Italian Fascists and a real effort has 
been made to render them effective. 
The chief measures adopted to in- 
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Italy and the steady decline of the 
birth-rate (see Table I) would seem 
to support this view. 

Abortion is viewed as a greater 
crime than birth control propaganda 
and its practice is punished much more 
severely. Nevertheless, it is said, on 


Years 1920 ro 1935 ann Five-Year Groups 1828 ro 1932 ° 




















Rumania | Russia | scotland Spain | Sweden| Canada Chile [United Japan| Egypt) Australia¢ 
European) ` | States 
31.58 17.8 oor siete ex 84.1] 2... cee 16.28 
32.4 18.0 26.3 13.7 20.4 33.8 | 17.1 | 30.0 |... 16.4 
32.0 17.6 27.8 13.7 20.9 33.4 | 16.6 | 31.6 | 42.1 16.8 
35.9 18.6 28.3 14.5 22.5 34.2 | 17.4 | 32.9 | 42.9 16.9 
33.3 19.0 27.4 14.8 23.2 34.6 | 18.0 | 32.2 | 43.2 18.2 
35.0 19.3 29.0 15.4 23.9 39.8 | 18.9 | 32.4 | 44.6 19.9 
34.1 Taa 19.0 28.9 15.2 23.5 41.9 | 18.9 | 33.0 | 43.7 20.2 
35.9 - 43.8 19.8 29.7 16.0 24.1 43.6 | 19.8 | 34.4 | 43.3 21.3 
35.2 44.4 19.8 28.5 16.1 24.3 942.8 20.6 | 33.6 | 44.0 21.6 
35.9 44.3 20.9 30.0 16.8 24.7 40.1 | 20.7 | 34.8 | 43.2 22.0 
36.3 45.6 - 21.3 29.4 17.6 25.6 39.8 | 21.5 | 34.9 | 42.8 22.9 
37.9 38.8 21.9 30.0 18.1 26.5 40.0 | 22.4 | 33.8 | 43.3 23.2 
37.6 40.9 22.8 30.6 18.9 26.1 39.5 | 22.2 | 34.9 | 43.0 23.8 
38.4 23.5 80.5 19.6 25.1 38.7 | 22.3 | 34.2 | 43.2 24.7 
39.5 25.2 `| 30.4 21.5 26.4 39.2 | 24.2 | 35.1 | 42.2 25.0 
33.7 28.1 80.0 23.6 26.6 39.4 | 23.7 | 36.2 | 42.8 25 4 
84.8 43.8 19.1 28.2 15.2 23.4 38.8 | 18.6 | 33.0 | 43.5 19.3 
36.4 40.9 23.9 29.7 21.0 25.0 39.3 | 23.4 | 33.9 | 41.1 24.7 
41.5 45.6 26.6 32.7 24.7 | 26.1 39.3 33.8 | 45.0 27.2 
39.2 48.8 29.7 34.3 26.8 20.2 38.4 32.1 | 45.2 27.1 
40.6 48.6 30.9 35.7 27:9 21.6 35.5 28.8 | 43.4 34.7 
37.6 48.4 34.0 36.7 29.6 40.0 24.7 35.2 
33.5 48.9 34.7 29.0 42.3 38.6 
i 34.9 34.1 42.2 

31.5 

30.5 

32.5 





crease the growth of Italy’s popula- 
tion will ke noted very briefly. 

In 1926 a law was passed forbidding 
birth control propaganda, under pen- 
alty of a fine of up to $1,000 and 
solitary imprisonment for a year. A 
companion law made it illegal for drug 
stores to stock and sell contraceptive 
appliances of any kind. Although 
these laws are much more rigidly en- 


forced than in most countries it is said - 


that contraception is still spreading in 


what appears to be reasonably ‘good 
authority, that it is still possible to 
secure- abortions in Italy although the 
risk: both to the woman procuring the 
abortion and to the person performing 
it is greatly increased. 

Some of the leading Italian students 
of population have developed a theory 
that population growth moves ‘in 
natural cycles, hence, that the present 
decline inthe birth rate is not due 
primarily, or even to any considerable 
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extent, to the practice of contracep- 
tion or abortion. If this is correct it 
would appear that there is no occasion 
for the laws just referred to. How- 
ever, the Fascists are overlooking no 
bet. They intend that the voluntary 
control of births, if it does exist, shall 
not interfere with their plans for a 
greater Italy. 

Other measures calculated to en- 
courage larger families, which would 
appear to be as useless as those out- 
lawing contraception and abortion if 
the cyclical theory is correct, are also 
being vigorously pushed: (1) A scheme 
of family allowances for certain groups 
of government employees and indus- 
trial and commercial workers has been 
inaugurated recently, but the amounts 
paid are small and can scarcely,be ex- 
pected to have much effect on the birth 
rate. The state very vigorously as- 
serts that it has the right to demand 
children of its citizens but it has not 
yet undertaken to defray any appre- 
ciable part of the cost of raising them. 
(2) Laws have been passed by which, 
on the one hand, bachelors are taxed 
rather heavily in the hope of encourag- 
ing more of them to marry and, on the 
other hand, tax exemptions and tax 
reductions are given to married men 
who have large families. There is no 
clear evidence that the former measure 
is meeting with any significant success, 
and the latter does not affect more 
than about one-sixth of the population 
and. only about one-twelfth of the 
families. _ (3) The Fascists have noted 
that t irth rate is lower in cities 
than in ‘the rural districts; hence they 
are doing all they can to prevent the 
growth of the larger cities. They are 
reclaiming land and ‘building agricul- 
tural villages on it, they are trying to 
establish industry in the smaller cities, 
and they are discouraging the increase 
of employees i in the larger plants in the 
. larger cities. They hope to prevent 
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such = measure of urbanization as has 
alrea=y been attained in many parts 
of central and Western Europe and 
thus bo avoid the low birth rates pre- 
vailirg there. 


Exssutts or Fascist Errorts 


It 5 impossible, of course, to say 
that =hese various measures have not 
increzsed the birth rate in certain sec- 
tions of the population, but it is quite 
possi=le to show that neither the crude 
birth rate nor the adjusted rate, for 
the eountry as a whole, has risen. 
Indeed, both have continued to de- 
cline, though at a slower pace than 
in many other countries. Even the 
fertil -y of married women has con- 
tinue? to decline during all the time 
that the Fascists have been working 
and l=gislating for more children, from 
252 per 1,000 married women 15-45 in 
1920-22 to about 212 per 1,000 in 1930 
and he total number of births was 
lower in 1934 than for any year since 
1880, except for 1916-1919 (inclu- 
sive) ~ 

Of more direct effect in adding to 
the numbers of Italians have been the 
nume~ous measures taken to improve 
the kealth of mothers and children 
and => reduce the death rate. Here 
there is rather conclusive evidence 
that the efforts made are yielding re- 
sults. In 1921 infant mortality in 
Italy was 129, by 1935 it had fallen 
21 p=r cent to 102. There were as 
many survivors a year old from 1,000 
birth= in 1935 as from 1038 births in 
1921. In the same period the general 
death rate fell from 17.4 in the thou- 
sand zo 18.7, a decline of 27 per cent. 
In Itely as elsewhere improvement in 
publ health work has yielded large 
returas in lower death rates. 


GERMANY 


In Sermany rather desultory efforts 
at es-ablishing family allowances were 
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begun some years back, but the im- 
portant steps in formulating a definite 
population policy have been taken by 
the National Socialists since they 
came into power early in 1933. The 
attempts to secure more rapid popula- 
tion growth have taken much the 
same form as in Italy, but in addition 
the Nazis have undertaken negative 
eugenic measures on a large scale. 
The former will be discussed first. 

In Germany, as in Italy, the govern- 
ment is discouraging contraception, 
but it permits the manufacture and 
sale of certain contraceptive devices 
because of their usefulness in prevent- 
ing the spread of venereal disease. As 
in Italy, too, abortion has been for- 
bidden under very severe penalties 
both for the person performing it and 
for the person having it performed. 
Since it appears that the number of 


abortions performed in Germany each: 
year had become very large following: 


the War, possibly 600,000 to 800,000 
annually, an effective campaign 
against them might be expected to 
make a larger and more immediate 
difference in the birth rate there than 
in Italy. Attempts to secure more 
births also include a system of mar- 
riage loans which undoubtedly helped 
to raise the marriage rate considerably 
for two or three years. In addition 
tax reductions are granted to the 
parents of larger families, and several 
types of family allowances have been 
inaugurated again. One peculiarly 
German form of the latter is the adop- 
tion of “godfamilies” by some of the 
cities, Berlin in particular. There 
Aryan parents about to have a third 
or fourth child are eligible, and if 
adopted will receive M30 per month 
during the first year of life of the third 
and fourth children and M20 monthly 
thereafter until these children reach 
fourteen years of age. Furthermore, 
“godchildzen” are supposed to be given 
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special consideration for municipal 
jobs when they grow up. 


Success or Nazi Poricy 


More important, however, than 
these concrete measures, according to 
the Nazis, is the psychological change 
in the German people which has been 
brought bout since Hitler came into 
power. The policies inaugurated by 
him are believed to have revived the 
faith of the people in the future of their 
nation, and to have changed their atti- 
tude toward the desirability and im- 
portance of having children. 

Although the decline in the birth 
rate has continued in Italy to date, it 
has not only been checked in Ger- 
many, but the largest increase on 
record in any nation (except as an im- 
mediate postwar reaction) has oc- 
curred since 1933. The 1934 rate was 
22.4 per cent above 1933, and that for 
-1935 was still higher by 5 per cent 
(Table II). Apparently a peak was 
reached in the first half of 1935, how- 
ever, for the third and fourth quarters 
of that year show more than the usual 
seasonal decline. 

A careful consideration of the Ger- 
man program and of the results ob- 
tained led the junior author after a 
visit to Germany in 1934 to class the 
prohibition of abortion as the most 
important factor in reversing the 
downward trend of birth rates. The 
turning point for the nation as a whole 
came with births from conceptions oc- 
curring in the quarter immediately 
following Hitler’s accession*to f8wer, 
and for the large cities in the preced- 
ing quarter. It would seem that the 
rather abrupt stoppage of abortions 
was the only factor that could have 
operated so swiftly. He also ventured 
the opinion that the rise would be 

$ Whelpton, P. K.: “Why the Large Rise in 


the German Birth Rate?” American Journal of 
Sociology, v. 41, no. 3, Nov. 1935, pp. 299-313. 
es 
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short-lived because the women for- 
merly relying on abortion to rid them- 
selves of unwanted pregnancies and 
now deprived of it would rapidly re- 
sort to the practice of contraception. 
This seems to be borne out in part, at 
least, by the decline in births during 
the latter half of 1935. Should the 
birth rate remain below 17*per thou- 
sand, or thereabouts, the temporary 
effect of the anti-abortion drive would 
seem established. But should an- 
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benefzial, although there seems to be 
consicerable disagreement among the 
experts as to whether a very large pro- 
portion of the hereditarily incom- 
petent can be eliminated by the steri- 
lizaticn of those who can be proved, 
prior to reproduction, to belong in this 
categzry. The execution of this pro- 
gram which contemplates the ster- 
ilization of about 400,000 persons 
withic a comparatively short time, will 
be watched with the utmost interest 


TABLE J1—Birrus PER 1,000 Persons BY QuaE7ERS IN GERMANY, 1930 To 1935 














1930 1931 IR 1933 1934 
First Quarter. ........ ua. 18.4 17.2 16 2 15.2 17.2 19.7 
Second Quarter.......... 18.4 16.5 15 4 14.9 18.1 19.7 
Third Quarter........... 17.0 15.6 43 14.6 18.3 18.4 
Fourth Quarter. ......... 16.3 14.5 4.1 14.0 18.5 17.4 








other rise in the birth rate take place 
during 1936 and the rate remain above 
the 1935 peak for some time to come, 
the case for the effectiveness of the 
economic measures of encouragement 
and of the psychological revival would 
be much strengthened. 


Evcenic PROGRAM or GERMANY 


The eugenic program of Germany 
must be treated very briefly. In gen- 
eral it is the standard negative 
eugenic program, with most of the 
emphasis placed on sterilization. 
Those persons who are judged by the 
hereditary health courts “to be trans- 
mitters of hereditary disease to their 
offspeing’s are required to submit to 
sterilization by vasectomy and sal- 
pingotomy. The number of cases 
entered before these courts during 
1934 was 84,256 of which 64,499 were 
disposed of, 56,244 being ordered ster- 
ilized. The ultimate eugenic effects 
of such a sterilization program if 
administered in the most impartial 
scientific manner should be mildly 
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by the rest of the world. There is no 
radical plan for the increase of the 
better stock, as might possibly have 
been expected from the Nazis. 


Russia 


The Soviet Union, like most of the 
moden world, has had no definite 
population policy up to the present 
time. Recently a new law affecting 
abortzon, divorce, care of children and 
women, and other family matters has 
been promulgated. This law may 
prove to be an important factor in the 
develepment of population policy in 
Russ.a, but to the authors it appears 
that ts significance as a population 
meascre has been exaggerated in most 
press accounts. Most people prob- 
ably aave gained the impression that 
an increase in the number of births 
throuzh the prohibition of abortion is 
the most important end desired. As 
a master of fact, a careful study of the 
law skows that it is primarily a health 
measure aiming at the protection of 
the y iysical well-being of the women 
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and children of. the Union. The ex- 
perience of the last few years having 
shown, that abortion is quite apt to be 


injurious physically, it is .prohibited - 


for this reason and not for the effect 
it will have on the growth of popula- 
tion. Likewise the tightening up.of 
divorce and alimony regulations is 
designed to improve the health and 


welfare of the children and women - 


rather than to speed up population 
growth. Without doubt the prohibi- 
tion of abortion will raise the birth 
rate of some of the cities, at least 
temporarily, and in a country with a 
relatively high death rate any con- 
siderable improvement in public health 
work will lower the death rate and 
thus lead to a more rapid popula- 
tion increase until it is offset by a de- 
clining birth rate. 

This new law does not represent as 
sharp a break with past policy as is 
often assumed, however, for after 
abortion was made easy women were 
urged to resort to it only when ab- 
solutely necessary, and to practice 
contraception instead. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that information about 
contraception or the means to practice 
it, will be made more difficult to secure 
than in the past. In this respect 
Russia does not follow the Italian and 
German precedents. 

The only provision in the law which 
directly encourages large families is 
the payment of a family allowance to 
mothers having eight or more chil- 
dren. For the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh child an allowance of 
2,0003 rubles each will be made for 
five years from the day of the child’s 
birth; ‘for the twelfth child and all 

*It appears that only about 8 per cent of the 
conceptions cf Russian women were terminated 
by abortions under the old law and a large pro- 
portion of those were found in the larger cities. 

5At present exchange rates the ruble is 


valued at 20 cents but in purchasing power it 
is worth considerably less, perhaps about 5 cents. 
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subsequent children 5,000 rubles will 
be paid at birth and 3,000 annually for 
four years from the first birthday. 
The fact that the allowances are so 
small and that they stop when the 
child reaches the age of five makes it 
appear doubtful that they will induce 
many women to bear eight or more 
children. *This law, therefore, can 
scarcely be said to be likely to en- 
courage directly the growth of popula- 
tion in the Soviet Union. It is pri- 
marily a health measure and second- 
arily a measure to encourage closer 
and more enduring family ties. But, 
like the Italian laws establishing bet- 
ter public health service, it will prob- 
ably result in lower death rates and 
thus increase the rate of population 
growth, or at least prevent the rate 
from declining as rapidly as it other- 
wise would. 

From this very brief review of the 
chief population policiesbeing adopted 
by European countries it appears that 
for some time to come they will be 
directed at maintaining or increasing 
population and that the intensity of 
the efforts put forth will depend chiefly 
upon the political objectives of the 
nations concerned. If a nation has 
little or no ambition for further ex- 
pansion and increase of its power in 
the world it is likely to concern itself 
only with the maintenance of the 
present population and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life. If, on 
the other hand, it is seeking a larger 
place in the sun, or is fearful of being 
unable to maintain its presest rettive 
position, it is quite likely to adopt 
measures designed to increase num- 
bers. It remains to be seen, however, 
if the measures thus far adopted will 
bring about the desired results. Al- 
though the birth rate is subject to 
individual control to a greater degree 
than the death rate there is as yet no 
clear proof that national control can 
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Population Problems and Policies in the Far East 
By W. L. Hotianp 


MEW parts of the world present 
~“ problems of such permanent and 
challenging importance to the student 
of population questions as are to be 
found in the great reservoirs of peoples 
in Eastern Asia. Spread over the 
great monsoon regions from India 
through the Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago to China and Japan lie the 
greatest and some of the densest ag- 
gregations of population in the world, 
comprising today rather more than 
half the human race. With some ex- 
ceptions, which are numerically if not 
qualitatively unimportant, nearly all 
parts of these huge populations are tied 
closely to the soil and are dependent in 
an extreme degree for daily subsistence 
and cash income upon the small-scale 
intensive cultivation of a few great 
cereal crops, notably rice, wheat, and 
millet. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORIENTAL 
POPULATION STUDIES 


Both because of their size and be- 
cause of their broad areas of similarity 
in economic organization, it would 
seem that these populations offer the 
richest field of study for the demog- 
rapher. Nowhere are there more 
suitable natural conditions for observa- 
tion and verification of the major popu- 
lation theories. Whether it be for the 
study of the positive Malthusian 
checks on population increase or of the 
effects of modern industrial and com- 
mercial. development on fertility and 
living. standards, the countries of the 
Far’ East ‘are preéminently important 
for investigation; for here are to be seen 
far more clearly than in present-day 
Europe and America, the coexistence 


` and-the mutual interaction of crowded 
807 


and empty regions, of subsistence and 
cash-crop farming, of immobile popula- 
tions and large-scale migrations, and all 
the other problems of population study 
which in the West are seldom to be seen 
or measured today, but only to be 
understood by the uncertain means of 
incomplete historical records. 

Furthermore, aside from their aca- 
demic importance, the population prob- 
lems of the Far East are a matter of 
acute and increasing concern for the 
statesman and the molders of national 
policy. With the advance of western 
ideas and techniques, it is no longer 
possible for authorities to allow the old 
forces of flood, drought, war, and 
famine to act as the crude regulators of 
population growth. Nor is it any 
longer easy for the spontaneous migra- 
tion of peoples to emptier or richer 
regions to take place without infringing 
on powerful national interests. Tar- 
iffs, migration restrictions, and costs of 
colonization and transport all tend to 
thwart the clumsier natural methods of 
adjustment and to bring added pres- 
sure on governments to make popula- 
tion control or expansion a matter of 
positive policy. 

Though few students of the problem 
will subscribe to the simplified opinion 
that extreme population growth auto- 
matically produces war, no careful ob- 
server of recent Japanese history” can 
ignore the indirect but powerful influ- 
ence of the increase in pressure of 
population on limited resources and 
barely maintained standards of living 
in the depressed rural population of 
Japan, as a ‘force that lent strength to 
the hands of the military factions and 
gave them temporary support in their 
plans:of continental imperialism. Nor 
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indeed, does one need to be a Marxist 
to see behind the agrarian revolution- 
ary movements of modern China the 
steady pressure of population increas- 
ing slowly against a stationary or even 
declining standard of rural productiv- 
ity and, in the absence of an effective 
central government, aggravating the 
social oppression of landlords, money 
lenders, tax gatherers, and militarists. 

Nevertheless, the unfortunate fact is 
that population problems of the Orient 
have received astonishingly little atten- 
tion from research workers as compared 
with the amount of theoretical and field 
work devoted to the European and 
American areas. Measured by almost 
any standard—whether by available 
literature, research in progress, or 
teaching in universities—the Fgr East 
still occupies a most inadequate corner 
in the total field of population study, 
and this despite the growing volume of 
source material that is becoming avail- 
able in western languages. 

At is greatly to be hoped that this de- 
fect can be remedied in the future, and 
even today there is a valuable field for 
study awaiting western students with- 
out an extensive knowledge of Oriental 
languages. Important improvements 
have been made in the census and regis- 
tration statistics of such countries as 
India, British Malaya, Java, and 
Japan, and these have been supple- 
mented, especially in India, China, and 
Japan, by careful and reasonably accu- 
rate sample surveys. Serious deficien- 
cies still exist, of course, for China still 
lackS’a census even as approximate as 
those of India and Java. Itis eighteen 
‘years since a census was taken in the 
Philippines, and the enumeration meth- 
ods of Indo-China, Siam, and many 
Indian areas are known to be seriously 
defective. Registration statistics of 
births, deaths, and marriages are avail- 
able for only a few countries. India 
-has no comprehensive marriage figures. 
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Java has only reported estimated birth 
statistics during the last four years. 
No comprehensive vital statistics at all 
are available for Siam, Indo-China, or 
Chim. 

Yet, with all these difficulties, there 
is much valuable work that can and 
shou.d be started. For all its inevi- 
table shortcomings, it will almost cer- 
tainly prove more important and re- 
warding than many of the limited 
regicnal population studies of the West, 
and more reliable and scientific than 
most of the historical inquiries into 
population problems of medieval and 
pre-industrial Europe or America. 


Notewortxy Pos 


Tzbles I and II give a general idea of 
poptlation and its distribution through- 
out the main territories of the Far East. 
It is needless to say that all the esti- 
maies for 1936 must be accepted as 
only crude approximations to the facts, . 
and that even the census figures of re- 
cent date are to be treated with caution 
in many instances. Similarly, many of 
the reported statistics of birth and 
deata rates are admittedly incomplete. 
Nevertheless, the figures reveal some 
important facts. 

First are the striking variations in 
population density, not merely be- 
tween neighboring countries but also 
between adjoining regions of the same 
courtry. This fact is the more re- 
markable when it occurs in such regions 
as India, which is well provided with 
modzrn communications. Yet we find 
the provinces of Bengal and Madras 
thickly peopled with densities (in 1931) 
of 646 and 329 to the square mile, while 
nearby regions like Assam and Burma 
have only 157 and 63 to the square 
mile Japan has its relatively empty 
areas in the island of Hokkaido. -In 
China the crowded areas cf Shantung 
and Hopeh, with densities of 550 and 
650 per square mile, are found along- 


, 
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side the fertile yet still relatively empty 
plains of Manchuria, where, despite a 
huge inflow of population during the 
past two decades, only some 30 million 
occupy a land as big as France and 
Germany together. More than 40 mil- 
lion people are crowded on the small 
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A further fact of note is that despite 
the density of population, the figures in 
Table II indicate a considerable rate of 
natural increase. Such a rate applied 
to the large numbers in question means 
that the aggregate increase of popula- 
tion throughout the Far East is tremen- 


TABLE I—POPULATION AND ÅREA oF PRINCIPAL Fat Eastern COUNTRIES 











Population 
Country (Millions) 
India (1981). 2... anaoa 353 
British India............... 272 
Indian States. .............. Sl 
China (19818)................ 450-470 
China Proper............... 410-430 
Manchuria and Jehol........ 30 
Outer Areas................ 10 
Japanese Empire (1980)........ 90.1 
Japan Proper............... 64.5 
Korea o in intaia tan 21.1 
Formosa... 00... 0.0000 cece 4.6 
Philippines (1980*)............ 12.3 
Indo-China (1981)............ 21.5 
Siam (1981)...............00. 11.5 
British Malays (1931)...... eae 4.5 
Netherlands India (1931)....... 60.7 
Java and Madura........... 41.7 
Outer Islands. .............. 19.0 
U.S.S.R. in Asia (1930°)........ 27.0 








Estimated 
Area in Sq. Density per Population 
Miles Sq. Mile * in 1986 

(Millions) 
1,805 195 370 
1,094 248 272 
711 111 85 

4,300 105-100 460—480 

1,400 360-380 420—440 
550 54 32 
2,350 ° 4 10 
259 349 98 
146 440 70 
n 85 248 23 
13 340 5 
114 107 13 
286 75 23 
200 60 13 
54 82 4 
734 32 65 
51 315 45 
683 ll 20 
5,750 5 30 


a Estimates based on previous census enumerations and official figures of annual increase. The 
figures for China are conjectural and based on the most recent studies available. 


islands of Java and Madura, while vast 
areas of the neighboring island of 
Sumatra are virtually unoccupied. In 
many cases, of course, there are cli- 
matic or topographical or cultural fac- 
tors which account for these differences 
in population pressure, but it is surpris- 
ing to discover how many examples 
exist where the influence of these fac- 
tors is but slight. 


dous, amounting possibly to 8 or 10‘mil- 
lions annually. The average annual in- 
crease for India is about 3.4 millions, for 
Japan 0.9 million, for Java and Madura 
0.4 million. In China, although only 
crude sample estimates are available, 
there is reason to believe that the figure 
lies between 4 and 4.5 millions. 

If we consider not the absolute in- 
crease each year but merely the rates 


ee. 
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per thousand, we find the most remark- 
able relative increase in the eastern 
territories of the Soviet Union, where 
birth rates, if the 1926-census estimates 
may be accepted, are unusually high. 
Next in the rate of natural increase are 
the Philippines, where, largely because 
of the public health work ynder Ameri- 
can tutelage, mortality has been greatly 
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to note that the figures for India, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines 
ranze between 30 and 38 per thousand. 
This is high, but no higher than for 
several countries of Central and South 
America and of Southeastern Europe, 
and for European Russia. Moreover, 
it is probably lower than the rates pre- 
vaifmg in many Western European 


TABLE [[—Crupe Rares or Birra: DEATES, AND INCREASE 
(Per thousanc 








Country Period Firths Deaths Increase 

India (British). .............0. 1921-25 32.7 26.0 6.7 
1926-30 33.3 24.3 9.0 
1933 35.7 22.5 13.2 
Japan 1921-25 34.6 21.8 12.8 
1926-30 33.5 19.3 14.2 
#1933 31.5 17.8 13.7 

Chin eS psc mesie an Sore eeres 1929-31 38 QT 11 
Philippines...............00.-] 1921-95 34.3 18.9 15.4 
1926-30 35.6 19.7 15.9 
: 1933 36.1 17.9 18.2 
Fed. Malay States............ 1920-25 26.6 24.7 1.9 
1926-30 32.7 27.4 5.83 
1933 35.5 20.2 15.3 
Soviet Union................. 1926 44.0 20.3 23.7 
Siberian District............ 1926 51.3 25.6 25.7 
Buriat-Mongol Republic... ... 1926 35.8 19.0 16.8 
Far Eastern District......... 1926 39.1 18.3 20.8 





® Estimates based on sample surveys of about 12,004 farm families, 


See C. M. Chiao, A Study 


of the Chinese Population, New York: Milbank Memo~al Fund, 1934. For explanations of these 


figures see section on China below. 


reduced. The record of the Malay 
States is peculiar in the great variations 
it Shows both in rates and in absolute 
numbers, the principal reason being, of 
course, that the population has been 
greatly increased (and since the depres- 
sion, reduced) by the migration of Chi- 
nese and Indian workers. 

In view of the prevailing popular 
ideas of “Asia’s teeming millions” and 
of the tremendously high birth rates in 
that part of the world, it is interesting 


countries in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. This,. and the fact 
that Japan after half a century of in- 
dustrial development now begins to 
shew a perceptible decline in birth 
rates, would suggest that the persist- 
enee of these high rates over many 
years to come is by no means certain. 
Bt: this does not mean that the rate of 
nazural increase is likely to decrease 
suddenly, for, as the experience of 
Jazan and the Philippines indicates, 
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modern communications, sanitation, 
and industrial development tend to re- 
duce death rates much sooner and 
much faster than they act upon birth 
rates. 

It is instructive at this point to 
examine in more detail some of the 
major questions associated with the 
growth of population in India, China, 
and Japan, as examples of thickly 
populated areas affected in varying de- 
grees by the introduction of modern 
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for new areas and improvements in 
enumeration methods. 

The alternation of low and high 
rates of increase in the census periods is 
chiefly explained by the occurrence of 
disasters like crop failures and epidem- 
ics. In 1877 there was a serious fam- 
ine, and between 1890 and 1900 both 
plague and famines were rife. The 
magnitude of these calamities is hardly 
credible to Westerners. Between 1895 
and 1921 the authorities estimated that 


TABLE II—POPULATION GROWTH IN INDIA 














Recorded Figures 
Census Year Real Increase 
Population Per Cent (Per Cent) 
(Millions) Increase 
BTS A A A AE A entre 206.2 @ ee bg 
VEST ey. ev sicis aia EEEE 4 tos et 253.9 23.2 1.5 
IBIL En RE OS REE 287.3 13.2 9.6 
WO] E EE 294.4 2.5 1.4 
VOM D EEA ASEE TAE 315.2 TA 6.4 
VOD E EE A ETE 318.9 1.2 1.2 
LOS a T E E 352.8 10.6 10.6 


science and industry during the last 
fifty or seventy years. 


Iyon ! 

India stands as the classic example 
of the tendency of population to in- 
crease up to the margin of subsistence 
even in spite of increasing advances in 
productivity and technical resources. 
Its history also reveals the most dra- 
matic instances of the operation of the 
positive Malthusian checks on popula- 
tion increase. The growth of popula- 
tion is shown in Table II, where, 
besides the actual recorded figure, there 
is shown an estimate of the real in- 
crease after allowance has been made 


1 For a convenient short analysis of the prob- 
lem, see Jathar and Beri, Indian Economies (Lon- 
don and Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1933), Vol. I, Chap. 3. See also Anstey, The 
Economic Development of India (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1931), Chap. 3. 





plague had caused 33.5 million deaths. 
The great influenza epidemic of 1918 
alone carried off 12 to 14 million, this 
fact accounting for the small increase of 
total population in the period 1911- 
1921. 

Today, with the development of 
communications and irrigation, the 
risk of famines has been greatly re- 
duced, since food can quickly be 
brought to the affected areas. Simi- 
larly, the advance of preventive medi- 
cine in the face of tremendov$ navfiral 
and social obstacles has diminished the 
risk of death from epidemics. Never- 
theless, ordinary mortality remains 
high in India, probably even higher 
than the official statistics indicate. As 
might be expected, it is reflected most 
startlingly in the figures of infant mor- 
tality, which have ranged in recent 
years from 170 to 180 per thousand. 
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But in some of the great cities, such as 
Bombay, the rate reaches the amazing 
` figure of 500 to 550 per thousand. 
Moreover, there has been very little de- 
cline in the published rates during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, though it 
may be that this is partly due to more 
complete registration figures. Associ- 
ated with the high infant de&th rate is a 
high maternal mortality, largely the re- 
sult of early marriages and primitive 
methods of midwifery. 

Accurate prediction regarding the 
future growth of India’s population is 
not easy in the absence of comprehen- 
sive marriage statistics. But the fact 
that the population today is increasing 
by about 3.4 millions a year despite the 
heavy toll of infant and maternal 
deaths and the incidence of major dis- 
eases among the living population is an 
ominous indication that India’s prob- 
Jem of maintaining her already low 
plane of living is approaching a critical 
period. There is unfortunately little 
evidence to suggest that birth rates and 
rates of natural increase will be appre- 
ciably reduced in the near future. If 
anything, the tendency is likely to be in 
the opposite direction, for medical sci- 
ence will presumably improve the 
average chances of survival, while cus- 
tom and religion will retard any effec- 
tive effort, at limitation of families. 


CHINA ? 


China’s population, though almost 
certainly the greatest in the world, is 
still a matter of conjecture. Though 
thé*majtrity opinion of Chinese and 
foreign students inclines to a figure of 
450 to 470 millions, there have been 
estimates as low as 300 millions and as 
high as 485 millions. ‘The unreliability 

2 Useful summary accounts are to be found in 
Condliffe, China Today Economic (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1932), Chap. 1; in 
Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1934; and in Tawney, Land 
and Labor in China (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1932), pp. 23-27 and 103-108. -À 
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of thz census enumerations taken under 
the Manchu régime (that of 1910 
showed 380 million) makes it difficult 
to gaess at what rate the population 
has increased. What is known is that 
Chira, like India, has probably passed 
throagh periods of rapid increase, fol- 
lowed by periods of little increase or 
ever decline under the influence of 
famine and war. ‘The great famines of 
1848 and 1878 took a toll of probably 
more than 10 millions each, and the 
Taiping Rebellion, through the dis- 
organization it brought, is believed to 
have caused some 20 million deaths. 
Even in modern times, when railway, 
road, and river communications are 
avaLable, disasters like the floods of 
1931 and the crop failures of Szechwan 
in 1935 account for thousands of 
deaths. 

Yat with all of this, the best avail- 
able evidence suggests there has been a 
considerable regular increase of popula- 
tion in modern times. The sample sur- 
veys made in all the major agricultural 
regions of China by the Department of 
Agr:cultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking? during the period 
of 1329-1931 reveal a steady increase, 
though in the absence of better figures 
on ége distribution one cannot say how 
long this increase will continue un- 
changed. 

Ia general it appears that China has 
a probable crude birth rate of 38 per 
thousand—considerably less than ear- 

3 Se C. M. Chiao, op. cit. (under Table II). 
The ~esults of the complete survey covering some 
60,9C0 families are now being compiled for pub- 
licatzon as part of a three-volume report, Land 
Utilzation in China, by J. Lossing Buck, to be 
issued early in 1937 under the auspices of the 
University of Nanking and the China Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Preliminary calculations, 
however, indicate that the results will not differ 
greasly from the preliminary report by Chiao. 
For a summary of Chiao’s report see Pacific Af- 
fairs, March 1934. Hereafter the figures quoted 
are shose given by Chiao, corrected wherever 
poss ble on the basis of information kindly sup- 


pliec by Dr. Frank W. Notestein of the Milbank 
Menorial Fund. 
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lier popular guesses. For South China 
the average (40.2) is higher than in the 
North (about 37). The crude death 
rate is 27 per thousand, the southern 
rate (about 28) again being above that 
for the Nerth (about 24). The birth 
rate per thousand married women aged 
15 to 44 is about 205, the southern 
areas having a still higher rate. The 
infant mortality rate is about 156 per 
thousand live births, South China 
showing a slightly higher rate than the 
North. This rate is about midway be- 
tween the Indian and the Japanese 
rate, and compares well with that of 
several Southern and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The most usual (modal) ages of mar- 
riage are 20 years for men and 17 for 
women, but in South China the age for 
women is about 19 and for men in 
North China 18. Roughly 45 per cent 
of the men and 72 per cent of the 
women throughout the country are 
married before they reach the age of 20. 
Although exact comparable statistics 
are not available, it thus appears that 
China does not rival India in the preva- 
lence of early marriages, for in Bengal 
in 1921 nearly 90 per cent of the women 
between tke ages of 15 and 19 were 
married. It is significant that the ear- 
lier marriages are more prevalent in 
poverty-stricken North China than in 
the relatively prosperous South, for 
while one cannot rely too much on such 
evidence, it suggests that an improve- 
ment in material standards of comfort 
may tend, as in the West, to retard 
marriages and thus diminish fertility 
rates. 

The above statistical variations be- 
tween North China with its dry-farm- 
ing and wheat-millet diet and South 
China (south of the Hwai River) with 
its irrigated land and dependence on 
rice reflect not only geographical but 
also cultural differences, such as the 
prevalence of early marriage, the tradi- 
tional social status of female children, 
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and the extent to which males migrate 
elsewhere—e.g., to Manchuria from 
North China and to Southeastern Asia 
from the southernmost provinces. Cli- 
matic differences also influence the 
incidence of such diseases as malaria 
and cholera where water supply is an 
important factor. 

With an Annual estimated increase of 
10 or 11 per thousand, China’s popula- 
tion would double itself in 60 to 65 
years. One cannot assume, however, 
that this is even remotely likely, even 
though, judging by the proportion of 
the present population in the reproduc- 
tive age group, China has a “progres- 
sive” type of population in the Sund- 
börg classification. Such an increase 
would inevitably be prevented by the 
positive checks of famine and the pres- 
sure on an already perilously low level 
of subsistence. 


JAPAN 


The population problem in Japan 
has attracted a large (perhaps an un- 
due) amount of attention throughout 
the world, partly because some of the 
more salient facts are better known to 
the public and partly because the exist- 
ence of population pressure or over- 
population has frequently been used as 
an excuse to justify Japanese commer- 
cial or military expansion. It is ac- 
cordingly not surprising to find that 
the “salient” facts about Japan’s popu- 
lation growth in the last three or four 
decades have tended to obscure some 
equally important but less known 
tendencies in the birth rat and the 
age grouping of the present population 
which will tend to retard the total in- 
crease after twenty years or so. It is 
only in recent years, with the studies of 
Uyeda, Crocker, and Penrose,’ that 


4See Uyeda, The Future of the Japanese Popu- 
lation, Tokyo: Japanese Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1983; Crocker, The Japanese 
Population Problem, New York: Macmillan, 
1981; and Penrose, Population Theories and Their 
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western students have been acquainted 
with the fact that Japan seems likely to 
pass through a population cycle similar 
to that of many Western European 
countries. 

Japan proper has a population today 
of 70 millions, more than double the 
figure of half a century ago when she 
embarked on her career of industrial 
and territorial expansion. With a 
birth rate (in 1933) of about 31.5 and a 
death rate of 17.8 per thousand, she re- 
ceives each year an average addition of 
about 900,000 people. 

As the first reliable national census 
was not taken until 1920, it is some- 
what unsafe to make comparisons of 
birth and death rates in the earlier 
years. Allowance must be made for 
the fact that improvements in registra- 
tion tended to exaggerate the ifcrease 
in the birth rates in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. If this is 
done, there is little to suggest that 
Japan’s experience has been “abnor- 
mal” or that it has differed greatly 
from that of European countries like 
Germany. The present birth rate, 
though high by western standards, is 
falling, so that during the past decade 
the annual number of births has re- 
mained steady around 2,000,000 de- 
spite an increase in the number of 
women in the reproductive age group. 
This reduction can be attributed 


Application with Special Reference to Japan, 
Stanford University: Food Research Institute, 
1934. Uyeda’s pamphlet is based on a much 
larger, two-volume study in Japanese, and has 
recently ben supplemented by a paper, “The 
Growth of Population and Occupational Changes 
in Japan 1920-1935” (Tokyo: Japanese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936), submitted 
to the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held in California, Aug. 15-29, 1936. 
For a recent short statement of the problem see 
Randolph, “Population Pressure in Japan,” Far 
Eastern Survey, June 17, 1936. A useful account 


is also available in Orchard, Japan’s Economie- 


Position (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
Chap. 1-8. 


1930), 
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largely to an increase in the average 
age =t marriage and to the gradual 
adoption of contraceptives, the use of 
which, according to Penrose, is much 
more prevalent than has commonly 
been supposed. Uyeda’s calculations 
of tke fertility of women of reproduc- 
tive age (see Table IV) suggest that the 
pericd of decline began about 1920. 


TABLE [V—Fertiary Rares uw JAPAN 
{Births per thousand women) 





Year Aged 15-44 | Aged 15-29 
WOR esa soncesss'é 169 294 
TIZ oo ead ake 165 277 
TEE i EAA 157 262 





As a result of this decline and of its 
effec- on the age grouping of the popu- 
latioz about two decades hence, Uyeda 
estimates that the Japanese population 
will Ee stabilized around 1950 at about 


80 ncllions. More important because 


-of its immediate significance is his esti- 


mate that the working population will 
increase rapidly during the next twenty 
years, by about 500,000 annually. 
Assuming that half of these will be 
women working at home or students 
and soldiers, there will still be the neces- 
sity -f providing employment for about 
250,000 more workers each year. Ob- 
viouzly it is this and the faci that Japa- 
nese agriculture is already depressed 

5 Tese calculations rest on two somewhat un- 
certaim assumptions. The first (not unreason- 
able) -s that the annual decline in fertility will 
just sdout offset the increase in the number of 
repro=uctive women, so that the actual number 
of bir-hs will remain steady at about two million. 
The =cond (much less tenable) is that mortality 
—especially infant mortality—rates will also re- 
main anchanged. But, as Uyeda recognizes, in- 
fant mortality rates have already declined 
great (from 159 for 1921-1925 to about 120 in 
1988) and will almost certainly continue to fall, 
with te probable result that the population will 
be stabilized at a somewhat higher number than 
Uyedz’s estimate of 80 million. He himself sets 
100 million as the extreme limit which can be 
reach=d if present trends continue. 
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and over-manned, rather than the 
crude rates of births and natural in- 
crease, that constitute the real popula- 
tion problem for Japan. Up to about 
1930 Japan was able to maintain her 
agricultural living standards and to ef- 
fect appreciable improvements in the 
lot of the industrial population. It is 
very doubtful whether she can continue 
to do so when her export and arma- 
ments boom is tapering off and her 
rural population is more than ever bur- 
dened with taxes. However great the 
need for voluntary limitation of births 
may be in the future, it must be recog- 
nized that this will not solve the prob- 
lem of the increase in the working 
population, for that increase will come 
from the child population already 
born. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LARGE 
FAMILIES 


It is a matter of great doubt whether 
one can speak of “population policies” 
in anything but a negative sense for 
most of the Far Eastern countries. In 
general there is a certain amount of 
public and official recognition that 
population problems exist and are 
growing more serious, but only in a few 
cases have governments or influential 
groups definitely advocated a policy of 
population restriction or increase. In 
a sense, of course, the absence of such 
pronouncements indicates a certain 
type of policy. 

In the case of Java and India, for 
example, the mere fact that the au- 
thorities encouraged the development 
of communications, industry, public 
health, and internal peace—all of 
which were direct incentives to rapid 
population growth—without at the 
same time introducing laws or propa- 
ganda to discourage larger families, 
suggests that an increased population 
was assumed to be desirable. 

Similarly, in Japan up to about 1920 
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there is evidence to suggest that the 
more conservative and militarist groups 
were even more explicit in advocating 
a rapid growth of population for the 
sake of military security and also for 
the purpose of keeping alive the old 
ideals of the family system. 

In the empty Asiatic territories of the 
Soviet Union, the authorities seem to 
have encouraged, or not to have dis- 
couraged, the extremely high rate of 
natural growth, and in addition have, 
of course, followed an energetic policy 
of colonization. 

Though students in China have for 
centuries been aware of the periodical 
dangers of overpopulation, the official 
policy has generally been a tacit if not 
explicit encouragement of large fami- 
lies. Even today, Sun Yat-sen, the 
spiritual father of modern China, is 
sometimes quoted as having favored a 
still larger population. 


BmTu CONTROL 


At the same time it is interesting to 
note that the authorities have only 
rarely taken a definite stand against 
measures of population limitation. In 
quite recent times, infanticide (almost 
entirely of female children) was a com- 
mon enough practice in Japan, China, 
and India, and occasionally still occurs 
in the last two. Primitive but widely 
known methods of procuring abortion 
were and are still in existence, and in 
China and Japan simple contraceptive 
devices are employed mainly, but by no 
means exclusively, by prostitutes and 
entertainers. Today, in Japan and in 
the larger urban centers of China and 
India, there is a general knowledge of 
the existence of modern contraceptive 
appliances and but little restriction on 
their sale or advertisement. Contrary 
to popular impression, there is much 
less official restriction on the sale of 
contraceptives in Japan than in many 
parts of the United States and Europe. 
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The Japanese police have arbitrarily in- 
terfered from time to time, on vague 
moral grounds, with the establishment 
of public birth control clinics, but there 
has been no organized opposition to 
birth control comparable to that 
backed by the Catholic Church in the 
West. - 

Thus, merely from the standpoint of 
official policy, there seems little to pre- 
vent a steady spread of birth control in 
the Far Eastern countries. The real 
obstacles lie elsewhere—in tradition, 
ignorance, poverty, religion, and social 
organization. The economic difficulty 
is in itself considerable. Modern con- 
traceptives, even of the simplest vari- 
ety, are generally far too expensive for 
the Indian or Chinese peasants, even 
were they disposed to use theme Fur- 
thermore, for the characteristic small 
farmer working his own plot, children 
are a desirable, sometimes essential, 
source of additional labor supply, and 
it would be very difficult to demon- 
strate to such a farmer the limit at 
which extra children become a liability 
rather than an asset for labor purposes. 
Behind this lies the great weight of 
tradition and religious precept. In the 
Philippines the Catholic Church stands 
against the adoption of birth control. 
In China the traditional importance of 
leaving male descendants to perpetuate 
the family name is still an immense 
force, not likely to be quickly overcome 
by demonstrating that a few healthy 
children are more likely to survive than 
ten childgen of whom half die in infancy 
and the rest remain undernourished 
and weakly. In India there is the ad- 
ditional tradition which enjoins early 
marriages on all girls past puberty. 

Clearly then, in the absence of revo- 
lutionary changes in policy, there is lit- 
tle to be expected from the spread of 
birth control in the Far East, with the 
possible exception of Japan, where, as 
we have seen, it already plays a not in- 
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signicant part in the existing decline 
of tk2 real birth rate. 

Uz=doubtedly a little mare is to be 
hoped for in a gradual raising of the age 
of marriage, a tendency which is al- 
ready apparent and is likely to increase 
with the development of education and 
industry. But against all this it must 
be renembered that the same forces of 
educetion, intelligent self-interest, and 
appreciation of higher living standards 
whick will foster the spread of family 
limitation will at the same time, and to 
an een greater degree, improve medi- 
cal eare, nutrition, and housing, and 
thus reduce the death rate even faster 
than the birth rate. Consequently, al- 
thcush a reduction of the birth rate, 
eithe: by contraception or delayed mar- 
riage should undoubtedly be encour- 
agec on general grounds of health and 
pubic welfare, it cannot be expected, 
for <= least two or three decades, to re- 
duce the actual growth of population. 

Direct control of population, we 
have seen, has not been generally used 
as am instrument of policy in the Ear 
East. and could not become an effective 
instrament for several decades if it 
were so adopted today. We turn, ac- 
cordingly, to the other principal meth- 
ods which governments, consciously or 
otherwise, have used to provide for 
poptlation growth and to maintain or 
raise general planes of living. 


MIGRATION 


Tte most commonly mentioned and 
the -zast effective is migration. Space 
does not allow a full treatment of the 
queszion here, but almost without ex- 
ceptton it may be said that migration in 
the “ar East has provided no remedy 
for copulation pressure, however much 
it has improved the lot of the relatively 
small numbers who have emigrated. 
First of all, in no case has the volume of 
emi=ration been more than an insignifi- 
canz fraction of the annual population 
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increase. Even in the vast movement 
of northern Chinese to Manchuria, the 
total net outflow over the past twenty 
years has probably been less than a 
quarter of the natural increment. 
Japan has for some time had a net in- 
flow of migrants and feels herself 
threatened by the immigration of cheap 
Korean labor. The thousands of Chi- 
nese workers who left Kwangtung and 
Fukien for work abroad, mainly in 
Malaya, Siam, and the Netherlands 
East Indies, did nothing to relieve 
population pressure in their home dis- 
tricts, and have done surprisingly little 
by their remittances to improve rural 
living standards or encourage a lower 
birth rate in their home districts. The 
Filipinos and the Javanese have failed, 
in spite of considerable efforts by the 
authorities, to fill up the empty lands 
of. Mindanao, Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Borneo. Hokkaido, after thirty years 
of expensive developmental work, has 
been unable to attract more than a few 
hundred Japanese settlers each year. 
The sparsely settled plains of Man- 
churia continue to provide new homes 
for. some thousands of Koreans and 
Chinese, but not for Japanese farmers 
in any significant numbers. There is a 
growing appreciation by the authorities 
of Adam Smith’s words that of all bag- 
gage, man is the most difficult to be 
transported. ' 


Economic AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
The real factor which has fostered 
the population growth of the Far East 
and which represents more than any- 
thing else the only true “population 
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policy” is the development of modern 
industry, communications, Commer- 
cialized agriculture, and publie hy- 
giene. The opening-up of the Far 
East to foreign trade in such staple 
products as cotton, wheat, tin, rubber, 
silk, vegetable oils, and fibers, to- 
gether with the development of modern 
industry in Japan and the larger towns 
of India and China, increased national 
wealth and made possible great ad- 
vances in the living standards. The 
tragedy is that, for lack of an effective 
social policy, the great part of these po- 
tential advances has been swallowed up 
by the increase of population pressing 
continually outward on the means of 
subsistence until over wide areas in 
India and China the living standards of 
the masses are as low as they ever were. 

Ever so, it must be apparent that 
the continued scientific development 
of industry and agriculture is still the 
only intelligent path to be followed for 
these countries. There is in fact no 
other practical alternative except a 
relapse into chaos attended by appall- 
ing natural disasters. What is essen- 
tial and what alone can retrieve some of 
the errors already committed is a social 
policy that will concentrate on the 
more effective distribution of income, 
on the development of internal buying 
power, and on the conscious education 
of people to demand higher levels of 
living and to restrict families accord- 
ingly. Only in Soviet Russia is there 
any indication that such a path can and 
will be followed, and it is only there 
that the political mechanismsand the 
mass driving force exist as yet to make 
such a program possible. 
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Population and International Relations 


By Quincy Wricut 


OPULATION changes are meas- 

ureable phenomena which more 
and more are being measured in all 
countries. They are also, given time, 
controllable by restrictive, expansive, 
or eugenic population policies. Thus, 
if the effect on international relations 
of such changes proved to be determi- 
nate, statesmen would have at their 
disposal a means both for predicting 
and controlling international relations. 
As the incidence of war and peace 
overshadows most other social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, this 
would be no small conveniénce in 
every field of affairs. 

Unfortunately it appears that no 
such determinate relation exists. A 
general increase in the world’s popula- 
tion may lead to closer coöperation 
among peoples; or it may lead to more 
friction and war between peoples. 
Extreme differentials in the density of 
population in different areas may lead 
to. mutually advantageous exchanges 
and peaceful interdependence, as is 
customarily found in the relations of 
the city and the rural areas of a coun- 
try, or in the relations of motherland 
and a young migration colony. Popu- 
lation differentials may, however, lead 
to tension, mass migration, aggression, 
wars and conquest, as did the relation 
of Europe to the American Indians in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. A country whose population 
is growing more rapidly than its neigh- 
bor’s may start a war of conquest; and 
a country whose population is growing 
less rapidly than its neighbor’s may 
start a preventive war; or neighboring 
countries whose population rates are 
very different, may live at peace. 


INFLUENCE OF POPULATION 
RELATIVE 


Population changes, like climatic 
changes, geographical and geological 
discoveries, and technological and 
social inventions, greatly influence po- 
litical behavior; but the more “civi- 
lized” peoples become, the less de- 
terminate is this relationship. Among 
prinitive peoples, possible alternatives 
are limited, definite and predictable. 
It may be said that these people be- 
have under “necessity” although 
ethnological investigation proves that 
the behavior is dictated, not by physi- 
cal or physiological laws, but by tribal 
custom. These patterns have some- 
times prescribed war or migration in 
case of population pressure. When 
des2rt Arabs increased in population 
beyond their pasturage, they raided 
ther neighbors. When desiccation re- 
duced the pasturage of nomads of the 
Steppes, great hordes moved into the 
agricultural areas of Russia or China. 
Wien a Pacific island became over- 
crowded, certain Polynesians took to 
their boats to find new islands. But; 
as Hiller points out, “whether there 
shall be feticide or infanticide, parri- 
cids, human sacrifice, blood feuds or 
waz, is largely a matter of the mores.” 
But what the mores say, it is necessary 
for the tribesman to do. 

The essence of civilization is in- 
creased realization that there are 
alternative solutions to problems and 
increased opportunity to explore dif- 
ferant alternatives. Civilized man is 
able to substitute “rational” for “nec- 
essary” solutions. What Great Brit- 
air, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
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the Netherlands, Russia, or the United 
States will do when population 
changes is not determined. In all of 
these countries the mass of the popula- 
tion is so much above the starvation 
line that population pressure influ- 
ences, not the means of subsistence, 
but rather the “standard of living.” 
Remedies for incipient population 
pressure are explored before starvation 
or even a serious diminution of the 
standard of living threatens. 

Among the many considerations 
which influence both the ends and the 
means of policy are racial and cultural 
characteristics, the state of public 
opinion, historic traditions, national 
laws and treaties, the condition of in- 
ternational communication and of in- 
ternational organization, the balance 
of military forces in the world, the state 
of credit, trade and production, and 
the theories of individuals who happen 
to be in power. All of these may 
differ from country to country and 
from time to time; policy will be in- 
fluenced by the particular combina- 
tion operative at a given time and 
place. 


PROBLEMS OF AN INCREASING 
POPULATION 


It is not to be assumed that any one 
factor will dominate. Warren Thomp- 
son warns us that Japan is not likely 
to be impressed by the homilies of the 
satiated powers against aggression, 
even when the homilies are backed by 
treaties and international law. Ap- 
parently the military leaders of Japan 
and other countries have not been im- 
pressed by accumulating evidence 
that, under present world conditions, 
colonies, especially when inhabited by 
peoples of a different culture, do not 
pay. Consideration of national eco- 
nomic welfare seldom dominates a 
given situation any more than does 
consideration of law. Thus studies of 
population, of economics, of law, of 
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military affairs or of public opinion 
cannot serve to tell us precisely what 
a state will do when confronted by a 
given population situation. 

At the moment Japan and Italy, 
whose rapidly growing populations 
reach the limits of support within the 
existing egonomic systems, are em- 
barking upon plans of conquest. 
Java and China, with similar popula- 
tion problems, are attempting to in- 
tensify agricultural methods and to 
develop rural industries. Russia, con- 
fronted by a similar situation, had a 
revolution, abandoned territory which 
it possessed and projects for further 
expansion, and changed the emphasis 
of its economy from agriculture to 
mining and industry. Belgium and 
Switzerland have continually ex- 
panded their industrial exports and 
their imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. 


Poruxtation Nor a NECESSARY 
CAUSE or INTERNATIONAL ° 
DISTURBANCE 


Few writers contend that interna- 
tional disturbances flow from the 
numerical aspects of population alone. 
As Warren Thompson points out, 
much depends upon whether the na- 
tion is at the “swarming stage of de- 
velopment,” whether its people are 
literate and aware of superior condi- 
tions elsewhere, whether racially and 
culturally they are better adapted 
than the present possessors to develop 
available areas. In other yords, in- 
ternational disturbance is a function 
of a number of variables of which 
population pressure is only one. 
Harold Cox, who approaches the prob- 
lem with perhaps less caution than 
Thompson, implies the indeterminate- 
ness of the situation by thus stating 
the paradox which population pressure 
and the balance of power may present: ` 


e As soon as a population grows big, its 
leaders say: “Our people are so numerous 
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we must fight for more space.” As soon as 
war has taken place, the leaders invert this 
appeal, and say: “We must breed more 
people in preparation for the next war.” 


It is obviously difficult for the state 
to adopt a policy which both restricts 
population to the food supply and ex- 
pands it to supply cannop fodder at 
the rate set by a growing neighbor. 
Cox may be right in regarding war as 
a consequence of the inability of states- 
men to choose either horn of this di- 
Iemma. . International consequences 
differ as policy is directed toward eco- 
nomic welfare or toward military 
superiority. 

We may then conclude that popula- 
tion pressure in the world as a whole, 
or differential population pressures in 
neighboring nations, or the differential 
growth of populations, are none of 
them necessary causes of war among 
civilized nations, nor are they rational 
causes of war, although theories about 
population changes have at times pro- 
vided both reasons and rationaliza- 
tions for war. 

Even though no determinate inter- 
national consequence can be predicted 
from given population conditions, per- 
haps an analysis might suggest certain 
tendencies to be anticipated from 
population changes on the assumption 
that other conditions remain constant. 
Let us consider four methods for ascer- 
taining such tendencies. I will call 
them the (1) philosophic, (2) his- 
toric, (3) political, and (4) economic 
methods, 


Tur Pumosorsic Mreruop 


By the philosophic method I mean 
the logical deduction of consequences 
from a general proposition assumed to 
be true. Most writers on population 
accept the Malthusian theory, that 
population tends to increase more 
rapidly than the supply of food can be 
augmented, and that population is 
kept down-to the subsistence level by 
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preventive and positive checks. They 
differ, however, as indeed did Malthus 
himself. in succeeding editions of his 
work, as to whether the subsistence 
levei means merely the maintenance of 
life ar of the customary standard of 
living; as to whether rapid local or 
general technological advances may 
not [or considerable periods augment 
food supply more rapidly than popu- 
laticn increases, permitting a higher 
standard of living; and as to whether 
preventive checks such has postponed 
marziage, moral restraint, and birth 
control may not render unnecessary 
posizive checks such as vice, famine, 
pestilence, migration and war. Mal- 
thus himself always felt that social re- 
form would be thwarted by the opera- 
tion of the positive checks. 

Recent writers tend to insist that 
the desire to maintain a customary 
standard of living stimulates utiliza- 
tion. of population checks, that these 
checks are determined by custom, and 
even among primitive peoples these 
have been “preventive” (if infanticide 
and abortion are included in that cate- 
gory) as often as positive. 


War said to result from overpopulation l 


Other writers suggest that war is a 
necessary consequence of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine. Thus General Bern- 
hardi writes: 


The strong, healthy, and flourishing na- 
tions increase in numbers. From a given 
morent they require continual expansion 
of tkeir frontiers, they require new territory 
for =the accommodation of their surplus 
population. Since almost every part of the 
glob= is inhabited, new territory must, as a 
rule, be obtained at the cost of its posses- 
sors—that is to say, by conquest, which 
thus becomes a law of necessizy. 


Harold Cox is almost as positive as 
Berahardi. Secerov tries to show that 
war will restore the balance between 
industrial and agricultural production, 
but admits apparently that everyone 
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will be worse off. If one considers all 
qualifications added to the original 
Malthusian doctrine, the idea of 
“necessity” to fight evaporates. Even 
if we contemplate overpopulation of 
the entire world, under the most effi- 
cient economic system, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of migration, the 
other positive checks—vice, famine 
and pestilence—might operate within 
each state and thus overpopulation 
might not affect international rela- 
tions. 

However, in such a state of civiliza- 
tion, the preventive checks might 
eliminate the “necessity” of war. The 
birth controllers have not permitted 
us to lose sight of this, although they 
view the alternative too narrowly 
when they write: “The different races 
of the world must either agree to re- 
strain their powers of increase, or must 
prepare to fight one another.” 


Alternatives to war 


There are still other alternatives. 
If the entire world is not filled, co- 
operation to utilize the remaining land 
might be feasible, as indeed Sir 
Thomas More suggested, though the 
Utopians accounted it a most just 
cause of war if the inhabitants of such 
inadequately used land refused to co- 
operate. Furthermore, the limits of 
agricultural and technological ad- 
vance have never yet been reached, 
although doubtless the law of dimin- 
ishing returns imposes such limits, 
given the limited resources and surface 
of the earth. 

Technological improvements such as 
transition from agriculture to industry, 
may for a long time permit population 
and standards of living to increase as 
in Japan during the fifty years after 
the Restoration of 1867. Carr- 
Saunders seems to go to extremes 
when he minimizes the possibility of 
such lags, and asserts that with rare 
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exceptions, populations are always at 
the optimum for a given state of the 
arts. He-does not believe that either 
an eventual ending of underpopulation 
or an accumulating overpopulation in 
an area has caused migration or war. 
Instead, he attributes migration to the 
spirit of adventure or the “idea” of 
improving one’s condition, and he at- 
tributes war to custom or to “policies” 
which regard war as a suitable instru- 
ment. Carr-Saunders’ persistent op- 
timum seems inconsistent with the 
oscillations in business prosperity 
and employment. Furthermore, the 
“ideas” which he emphasizes as the 
motives for migration are not made 
from thin air but may spring from 
knowledge of population differentials. 
The Pilgrim Fathers knew that for the 
“state of the arts” with which they 
were familiar, Massachusetts was un- 
derpopulated. Carr-Saunders himself 
admits that increasing population dif- 
ferentials may tend to create tensions 
and lead to war between neighbors 
who are traditional rivals. 

Carr-Saunders’ detailed discussion, 
however, emphasizes that beyond the 
most primitive human conditions, 
population changes affect war and 
migration only indirectly through the 
notions they engender in peoples’ 
minds and that ideas and not neces- 
sity cause civilized men to migrate or 
to make wars. 

But leaving aside consideration of 
alternative positive or preventive 
checks to ameliorate present or antici- 
pated overpopulation, let fis examine 
more closely the conditions under 
which overpopulation may lead to 
such international disturbances as mi- 
gration or war. 


Migration 
In the first place, there must be 


another area which to the overpopu- 
lated area appears to be underpopu- 
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lated. This does not mean that the 
area is underpopulated judged by the 
state of the arts or the standard of 
living of its population. California 
may, for example, have an optimum 
population for the Californian stand- 
ard of living, and Massachusetts may, 
in 1620, have had an optimum popula- 
tion for the Indians’ technofogy. But 
for the Japanese standard of living to- 
day, California is underpopulated and 
for the Pilgrims of England, Massa- 
chusetts was underpopulated in 1620. 
Secondly, the overpopulated area must 
know about the other region. Before 
Columbus, overpopulation in Europe 
caused no migration to America. To- 
day, knowledge of areas where they 
might better their condition, may be 
limited among the very people who are 
most depressed. In the third place, 
there must be means of mobility. 
Horsemen and seamen tended to mi- 
grate and fight more than agricultural- 
ists, until the advent of railroads, 
steamboats, and organized armies with 
artificial means of mobility. Energy 
is also necessary. People who have 
long suffered from overpopulation, as 
in the famine areas of China and India, 
are usually so depressed and feeble 
that they lack the initiative either to 
migrate or to fight. 

But with knowledge, mobility and 
energy the physical obstacles to be 
overcome must not be too difficult. 
Geographical barriers to travel—seas, 
mountains, deserts—may be less de- 
terrent than the difficulty of reducing 
the pioneer area to productivity. So- 
cial and moral barriers may be even 
more formidable. Immigration laws 
and discrimination against aliens may 
augment the psychological desirability 
of the area but such obstacles might 
result in war. Even with prospects of 
military success the practical problem 
of assimilating, governing, driving out 
or exterminating the inhabitants may 
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be a deterrent, to say nothing of ideas 
of humanity and respect for interna- 
tiona. law. 

Firally, there are a host of subjec- 
tive conditions to be considered. 
Overpopulated and depressed as they 
may be, are the people prepared to 
sacrifce an accustomed way of life in 
order to endure vaguely-perceived 
hardships in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment? 

Experience suggests that only rarely 
do al these conditions actually bring 
about large-scale migration, war and 
conquest as a result of overpopulation. 
Apar- from the gradual pushing out 
from the center by primitive peoples, 
the adjective “necessary” hardly seems 
appropriate to apply to the behavior 
of those who migrate or fight for a 
new home. 

Thus, it appears that the Malthu- 
sian doctrine properly qualified, leads 
only to the proposition that popula- 
tion pressures may or may not lead to 
international difficulties, depending 
upon a multitude of geographic, cul- 
tural technological, physiological, po- 
litical, military, psychological and 
other factors in the particular situa- 
tion. 


Tue Historic Merson 


Tke conclusion reached by applica- 
tion of the philosophic method seems 
to be supported by application of the 
historie method. By the latter, I 
meer. the comparison of the interna- 
tional accompaniments cf historic 
population changes. 

Tke most superficial historic con- 
sideration amply supports Cox’s as- 
sertion that “a reduction of the world’s 
population will not in fact necessarily 
prevent all wars.” Some anthropolo- 
gists believe that when the world was 
very sparsely populated by primitive 
hunters before the invention of agri- 
culture or commerce, there was no war; 
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others question this conclusion. Cer- 
tainly historic instances abound of 
fallmg populations without peace, as 
in Europe from 252 to 700 av. and 
. from 1845 to 1500 ap. In both of 
these periods political structures were 
disintegrating and smaller political 
units wers engaging in wars. In the 
first, the imperial wars of the Roman 
Empire gave way to smaller wars of 
barbarian groups, and in the latter, 
the Crusades gave way to feudal wars 
and wars between the rising princes. 
While in both cases depopulation was 
begun by epidemics, it was promoted 
by the political and economic disor- 
ganization which followed these dis- 
asters. 

On the other hand, the periods of 
most rapidly increasing population in 
western history have been the first two 
centuries of the Roman Empire and 
the nineteenth century, the periods of 
the Pax Romana and the Pax Bri- 
tannica, when international relations 
were, on the whole, most tranquil. 

It is of course recognized that pe- 
riods of declining population may be 
periods of increasing population pres- 
sure (owing to decreasing standards 

. of living) because the production of 
food and other goods may be diminish- 
ing even more rapidly. Conversely, 
periods of rising population may be 

> periods of decreasing population pres- 
sure because, as was doubtless true in 
nineteenth-century Europe, the tech- 
nology of production is increasing even 
more rapidly. 


Foreign policy influenced by many 
factors R 

This is no place to make an elaborate 
historical analysis, but a superficial 
consideration of the diverse foreign 
policies of neutralized Belgium, ex- 
pansionist Japan, and commercial 
England in the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury during which they were all 
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rapidly increasing in population and 
standards of living as a result of in- 
dustrialization, suggests that many 
factors besides population changes 
have contributed to foreign policy. 

It is very difficult to compare the 
degree of population pressure (or rate 
of change of standards of living) in 
different eountries. It seems clear, 
however, that historic tradition, geo- 
graphic position, stage of technologi- 
cal development, state of literacy and 
communication, relative military 
power, exert an important influence 
upon foreign policy. 

In fact it would appear that military 
potentialities have had more effect 
upon international relations than have 
standards of living. A country grow- 
ing in population more rapidly than its 
neighBor, may be less belligerent be- 
cause it feels increasingly secure. On 
the other hand, a country increasing 
in population less rapidly than its 
neighbor may view with increasing 
alarm the shifting balance of power 
against it. These conditions, which 
were obvious in the relations of France 
and Germany from 1870 to 1890, may 
of course be altered by the establish- 
ment of alliances, as when France, with 
a stationary population, allied herself 
in 1891 with Russia, whose population 
was growing more rapidly than that of 
Germany. Germany, which previ- 
ously had viewed her relations with 
France with comparative equanimity, 
now became alarmed. 


Contrary results of population pres- 
sure 


These two types of population in- 
fluence have worked in opposite direc- 
tions. Thus in the period after 1871, 
it might be supposed that France, with 
a declining population pressure, would 
be satisfied and non-expansionist; but 
actually, with her declining military 
potential relative to Germany, she 
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rapidly expanded in Africa to supple- 
ment her armies by black troops. 
Russia, on the other hand, with a rising 
military potential with relation to 
Germany—at least in respect to the 
supply of cannon fodder—was also 
continuously expansionist because of 
the need to find new lands that a teem- 
ing, low-standard population could 
farm. Germany, with a population 
growth between France and Russia, 
viewed her military position vis-à-vis 
France with equanimity, and vis-a-vis 
Russia with alarm, while her indus- 
trialization made it possible to provide 
her growing population with a rising 
standard of living, if she could main- 
tain an expanding international trade. 
The supposition that colonies and a 
navy would mutually help each other 
and both help trade, led her afso to 
expansionism. The rôle of population 
change in each of these three cases was 
different, though the expansionist re- 
sult in each case had a resemblance. 


Tar Poxrrrican METHOD 


By the political method of exam- 
ining the influence of population 
change on international relations, I 
refer to population changes which 
have been used as a motive for legis- 
lation, foreign policy or war, by legis- 
lators, statesmen, journalists, and 
other writers influencing opinion and 
policy. One finds population ques- 
tions frequently entering discussions 
of immigration, tariff, colonial and 
military policy. 

In the United States the assumption 
is commonly made that population 
tends to flow from low-standard to 
high-standard countries and ulti- 
mately reduces the standard of the 
latter. Thus American immigration 
legislation is based on the theory that 
higher bars should be provided for 
Orientals with their lower standards 
than for Europeans. In such discus- 
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sions, however, cultural differences and 
possibilities of assimilation are equally 
stress=d, so it is difficult to tell whether 
the dzminant motivation is economic 
or cuRural. 

On the other hand, Italian publicists 
assert (as did American politicians of 
an earlier period) that their low-paid 
indusirious labor will cheerfully do 
work which American workers eschew, 
while the virile blood of the Italian 
will provide a desirable race mixture 
and prevent the biologic decline of the 
more effete Americans. They some- 
times add that Italy wishes to lose 
neither the labor nor the blood of its 
sons, and thus it welcomes immigra- 
tion Lars, unwise as they may be from 
the American standpoint. 

On the tariff issue, American pro- 
tecticnists commonly assume that the 
produzts from low-wage foreign popu- 
latiors would flood American markets 
and r2duce the pay envelope of the 
Amercan worker; while free traders 
stress the mutual advantage if each 
population produces the commodities 
it makes most efficiently and then 
trade= them. 

Imperialist orators suggest the need 
of cobonies as an outlet for population 
as well as a source of raw materials and 
markets, while anti-imperialists em- 
phasise the insignificant migration 
from the motherland to most overseas 
colon%es, the slight relief to home popu- 
lation pressure from such migration 
because workers left behind rapidly 
fill the gap, the relative unimportance 
of co.onial markets and raw materials 
as compared with foreign markets and 
raw materials, and the generally un- 
favorable balance of the colonial ac- 
count when the total advantages and 
costs are reckoned. 


Colozies not an economic asset 


Mest of the talk by politicians and 
publxists about the general economic 
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value to a country of colonies, is “ra- 
tionalization.” The “reason” for sup- 
porting such policies is to be found 
yather in the military advantage of 
having certain key raw materials, a 
source of cannon fodder, and perhaps 
a naval base or a strategic frontier un- 
der military control. A very small mi- 
nority of the home population profits 
at the expense of the general taxpayer 
by obtaining colonial jobs and conces- 
sions. This may prevent revolution 
in a country where centralization of 
‘political and industrial responsibility 
steadily diminishes the number of 
leadership jobs, while higher education 
increases the number of those who 
think themselves qualified to lead. 
The average citizen with a rather 
limited and humdrum experience 
tends to identify himself with a grow- 
ing area on the map, even if he has to 
pay for it by a diminished standard 
of living; the political and economic 
elite in times of depression need to 
divert the public mind to distant ad- 
venture as a protection against criti- 
cism or revolutionary impulse; and 
finally both the leaders and the aver- 
age citizens feel intense anxiety lest 
the national brand of culture die out 
‘or diminish in relative importance un- 
less it is growing in an ever larger sec- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 

The latter point frequently appears 
in political oratory on the subject, as, 
for example, in the speeches of Musso- 
lini. The ambition for a growing 
place in the sun for a national culture 
explains the usual union of demands 
for a growing population and colonies, 
a union which would be, to say the 
least, anomalous if economic advan- 
tages provided the sole motive. 
There is, in short, little doubt that ex- 
pansionist policies flow from the senti- 
ment that national and military power 
are ends in themselves; economic argu- 
ments are advanced only because in an 
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economic age it sounds more reason- 
able to act for greed than for glory. 
This does not prevent economic self- 
seeking by financial and commercial 
magnates, the retention of political 
position by leaders and politicians, and 
military self-sufficiency for the army 
from being an undisclosed motivation 
behind sofhe of the oratory; moreover, 
many of the rank and file are per- 
suaded that the nation and perhaps 
they, individually, will reap economic 
gains from the proposed policy. 


Territorial redistribution 


Recent political proposals and dis- 
cussions indicate wide acceptance of 
the theory that territorial redistribu- 
tion is required by justice or expedi- 
ency to relieve the population pres- 
sure Of certain “unsatisfied states.” 
Thompson suggests that to avoid seri- 
ous trouble, “the haves” must 


voluntarily undertake to equalize to some 
extent the gross injustices of the present 
distribution. We all know that justice had 
nothing to do with the establishment of the 
status quo in the distribution of resources. 
Force and force alone determined it. It 
can be maintained, if it can be maintained 
at all, only by force. 

This proposition requires some exami- 
nation. Justice, in any objective 
sense, inheres not in any situation of 
possession, but in the process by which 
that situation developed and is being 
maintained or changed. To examine 
the justice of any claim to territory, 
one would have to examine the pro- 
cedures by which that partidular terri- 
tory was obtained and is retained and 
ascertain the status of these proce- 
dures in international Jaw. If we as- 
sume that “force and force alone” 
determined possession, it is to be 
anticipated that after we have made 
some “voluntary transfers” there will 
still be “dissatisfied powers” to whom 
further voluntary transfers must be 
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made. Perhaps the fact that they had 
already received some territory would 
increase their desire for more, as well 
as their ability to demand it. Justice, 
therefore, requires detailed examina- 
tion of any particular proposal for 
transfer by an acceptable procedure. 
Consideration of the conditions under 
which it is expedient to make such 
transfers, leads us to the next section. 


Tue Economic Merson 


By the economic method of relating 
population to international relations I 
mean the analysis of a given popula- 
tion problem in its concrete setting 
with a view to prediction or control 
through applying the best learning on 
the subject. 

The number of factors essential to 
evaluate international trends in an 
area affected by population pressure 
was well illustrated by the discussion 
regarding Manchuria in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1929 and the 
conclusion reached that the problems 
were complex, and 


present in a new area of striking and even 
dramatic development, all the problems of 
international intercourse which a modern 
world is groping to control. If economic 
necessities can be reconciled with national 
sovereignty, international coöperation with 
national security, population pressure with 
peaceful intercourse, a large part of the 
common problem confronting all nations 
will have been solved in one area at least. 


A rational study of the alternatives 
in any population situation of the 
modern interdependent world from a 
purely economic point of view, seldom 
suggests a military or colonial policy 
—~a fact which confirms the conclusion 
that the objectives of foreign policy, 
among the leaders who understand and 
who make the policy, are generally 
only in small degree economic. The 
rank and file who do not understand, 
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may frequently be influenced by bad 
economic arguments. 

If, instead of assuming general wel- 
fare as the end of policy, we assume as 
the erd national self-sufficiency, aug- 
mentation of relative military power, 
or retention of the present relative 
position of rulers and classes within the 
state, we find that the actual policy 
by which most states meet their popu- 
lation. problems is apt to be a com- 
promise. In other words, policies are 
the result of compromises among a 
number of objectives, not rigorous co- 
ordination of means to a single end. 
Doubiless, however, in a given state 
at a given time, prosperity, security, 
power, stability, prestige, or some 
other end tends to dominate, and so for 
a time to codrdinate the concrete poli- 
cies of the state and to determine the 
method for meeting the population 
problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Th2 conclusions to be drawn with 
respet to the relation of population 
changes to international relations in 
the contemporary world are in the 
main negative, but six points may be 
notec: 

1. The rapid growth of world popu- 
lation during the past century has 
augmented international communica- 
tion, interpenetrated cultures, in- 
creased international coöperation, and 
tended to bring the entire human race 
together into a single community. 
But it has also, in augmenting con- 
tacts between people of different cul- 
ture and political allegiance, increased 
opportunities for friction between na- 
tions, each of which often places re- 
tention of its cultural individuality, its 
political unity, and its relative power 
position above its econcemic pros- 
perity. Thus, while becoming more 
united, the world becomes less stable 
as tensions increase. This situation 
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gives the human race more capacity, 
if it wishes to exercise it, to control its 
future through orderly processes. On 
the other hand, its eggs all being in 
one basket, if it cannot agree to exer- 
cise the controls now possible, its ca- 
pacity to annihilate itself is also aug- 
mented. 

2. Policies of war and expansion 
have been less influenced by popula- 
tion changes than by the willingness of 
people te accept unsound economic 
theories on the subject. A more gen- 
eral knowledge of, the economic value 
of the various alternatives for meeting 
particular population problems would, 
under present conditions, make for in- 
ternational peace and coöperation 
rather than war, provided people 
really wished to make general welfare 
the object of policy. 

8. Population pressure differentials 
in neighboring areas, if generally 
known to the inhabitants of the over- 
populated area and if maintained by 
artificial barriers to trade and migra- 
tion, tend to international violence, 
provided the people of the overpopu- 
lated area have energy and mobility, 
are accustomed to the use of violence 
as an instrument of policy and are 
dominated, as people in the mass 
usually are, by political rather than by 
economic objectives. 

4. Population is one factor in mili- 
tary potential, and differential rates of 
population growth in neighboring 
states tend to disturb the balance of 
power if such neighbors are in posi- 
tions of traditional rivalry and depend 
for their defense upon their own re- 
sources rather than upon the mutual 
jealousies of others. Such disturb- 
ances in tke balance of power between 
the great powers, tend to the develop- 
ment of all the states into two rival 
alliance systems. This is likely to 
lead to the conviction that war is in- 
evitable and to general war initiated 
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by the group against whose military 
potential time is working. 

5. The two preceding propositions 
suggest that imperial wars tend to be 
initiated by countries with the most 
rapidly rising populations, while bal- 
ance-of-power wars tend to be initiated 
by the alliance of nations with the less 
rapidly rising population, provided 
other factors of the military potential 
are being equally affected by time. 

6. While population conditions in 
the broad sense are a major factor in 
international politics and establish 
limits to the possibilities of interna- 
tional relations during any historical 
epoch, the possible variations of policy 
within these limits steadily increase as 
civilization develops, and today such 
variatjons are very great. Conse- 
quently today the character of the in- 
fluence of a particular population 
change is so dependent on other factors 
that it is impossible to predict from a 
study of population phenomena alone 
what international policies or occur- 
rences to expect. 


THE SAFE APPROACH 


It is safer to approach international 
problems from the point of view of 
public opinion, of political organiza- 
tion, of law, or of technology than from 
the point of view of population. 
Changes in individual and group atti- 
tudes; establishment of new national 
and international institutions; the 
evolution of treaties; legislation and 
juristic analyses; technological dis- 
coveries and inventions, especially in 
the arts of war and of economic pro- 
duction—all affect international rela- 
tions rather directly. They are all 
themselves affected by each other and 
also by population changes. The in- 
fluence of the latter will thus be taken 
account of in this method of study, but 
in its proper relations and proportions. 
The temptation to state over-precisely 
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and without adequate qualification the 
international consequences of popula- 
tion conditions or the remedies for 
them may thus be avoided. Alarming 
statements regarding the relations of 
population conditions to international 
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affairs have often been made as propa- 
ganda for policies of value to the few 
rather than to, the many; consequently 
it is in the general interest that the 
indet2rminateness of the actual rela- 
tionship be understood. 
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Value of the Population Census for Research 


By Leon E. 


HE simplest problems of popula- 

tion research are problems of quan- 
tity only, concerned with finding out 
how many people were living in a 
given place at a given time. The most 
frequent inquiries for population data 
which come to the Census Bureau are 
those calling for the total population of 
specified areas on specified dates. 
Even in the fundamental legal provi- 
sion for the population census, how- 
ever—Section 2 of Article I of the 
Constitution—the notion of quality is 
embodied, in an extreme form, in the 
provision that for apportionment pur- 
poses five slaves should be considered 
equivalent to three free persons. 

There seems to have been little in- 
clination, as population research has 
developed in recent times, to set up fur- 
ther sets of equivalents like this; but 
there has been an increasing demand 
for qualitative classifications of the 
census population in accordance with 
various personal characteristics, in- 
cluding a few on which might be based 
a sliding scale of human values. Ex- 
amples of this latter type are the clas- 
sification of families by value or rental 
of home, and the classification of gain- 
ful workers according to the degree of 
skill ` required by their occupation. 
For the most part, though, the popula- 
tion classifications needed for research 
are relatively free from the ethical (or 
even the economic) connotation of 
better or worse, comprising such de- 
scriptive categories as sex, age, marital 
status, and place of birth. To be sure, 
for special purposes, evaluative con- 
cepts can be based on these classifica- 
tions. Presumably a young or a mid- 
dle-aged population is “better” than an 
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old, and certainly a literate population 
is better than an illiterate one, from the 
point of view of most American re- 
searchers. But there is little inclina- 
tion in current research to set up 
equivalents like the one stated in the 
Constitutional provision referred to 
above. 

There have been attempts, to be 
sure, to show that the westward migra- 
tion of our population which took place 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was selective, in that it took 
the “dest” and left in the older Eastern 
States a population not quite up to the 
standards of the migrants. But these 
attempts have had to find their argu- 
ments in some form other than the sta- 
tistical—except, as age, or percentage 
gainfully employed, or some similar 
concept might furnish slight supple- 
mentary support for contentions based 
mainly on non-statistical evidence. 


Purrose or RESEARCH 


In fact, does not most of the research 
which is so popular in these days stop 
short of evaluating its material? And 
if so, does it not thereby lose a large 
fraction of its potential merit or social 
usefulness? One might suggest that 
unless a piece of research can give some 
indication of what ought to be done 
next, it is of purely academic signifi- 
cance; and that with hundreds of acute 
social and economic problems clamor- 
ing for solution (for solution mostly in 
the form of a recommendation as to 
what to do next) it is a deplorable 
waste of our natural resources, in which 
competent research capacity must be 
counted an important element, to de- 
vote research to subjects or questions 
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having only an academic significance. 
This is not to decry the value of the 
purely academic but rather to suggest 
that, with so many real tasks at hand, 
energy should not, in these portentous 
times, be diverted to even the most fas- 
cinating games of mathematical hide- 
and-seek. k 

This leads to a further suggestion, 
namely, that for the immediate future 
much more attention be paid to im- 
proving the quality of our basic popula- 
tion data and to increasing its extent 
and scope in directions likely to be of 
real social service, and somewhat less, 
if need be, to refinements of mathe- 
matical processes—many of which, as 
matters now stand, partake of the na- 
ture of computing percentages to the 
fifth decimal place on the basis of data 
subject to a probable variation of 10 
per cent from the true quantities which 
they purport to represent. 

The census returns share with other 
less extensive basic sources of social in- 
formation the need for improvement in 
quality, though a member of the Census 
staff may easily persuade himself that, 
by virtue of the extensiveness of 
the inquiry, its governmental sanctions, 
and the fact that standardized forms 
have now been used for many consecu- 


` tive censuses, the census returns are 


subject only in a relatively small degree 
to the imaccuracies which so widely 
persist in social statistics in general. 
In any case, and in spite of such short- 
comings as it may have, the Federal 
census of population is without doubt 
the most important single source of 
material for population research, since 
it provides the only complete count of 
the population of all areas in the United 
States, and embodies a wide range of 
descriptive material. 


POPULATION CLASSIFICATIONS 


The classifications of the population 
census may be nominally grouped 
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under four main headings, namely, 
geographic location, personal charac- 
teristics, social relationships, and eco- 
nomic relationships, though some of 
them iall-between one and another of 
these Cesignations. Marital condition, 
for example, is partly personal and 
partly social; occupation is partly so- 
cial and partly economic. 


Geographie 

The fundamental geographic areas 
for which census data are presented are 
states, counties, townships, and cities. 
For summary purposes the states have 
been grouped in the reports of recent 
censuses into nine geographic divisions; 
and the geographic divisions have been 
furthe> combined into three areas, des- 
ignatei, respectively, the North, the 
South, and the West. 

On the other hand, the larger cities 
have keen variously subdivided. Fairly 
extensive census figures have been pub- 
lished for the wards of cities of 50,000 
or more, though the fact that the 
boundaries of the city wards are fre- 
quently changed subtracts greatly from 
the statistical value of these subdivi- 
sions. For the censuses of 1910, 1920, 
and 1¢30, population data are available 
for a fw of the larger cities subdivided 
into permanent (or semi-permanent) 
small areas called census tracts. These 
areas, which have been established for 
statistical purposes only and have no 
political status, are much smaller than 
the usual wards, having an average 
population of 5,000 or 6,000. The 
count of the population (and for 1930 a 
brief classification) is also available, 
both “or cities and for rural areas, by 
enumeration districts, these being the 
admiristrative units into which the 
territory is divided for the taking of 
the census. These districts usually 
have a population of less than 2,000, 
and their boundaries are subject to 
charge from one census to another so 
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that comparisons are not ordinarily 
possible. 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing demand for census data by 
city blocks, and a few special tabula- 
tions have been made on this basis. In 
general it may be said, however, that 
the population of a city block is too 
small for statistical treatment; and 
block tabulations partake more of the 
nature af local surveys, where empha- 
sis is primarily on the individual find- 
ings rather than on trends or averages 
or other generalized relationships. 

Another important geographic classi- 
fication which applies to the population 
of states and counties (and could be 
applied in many instances to town- 
ships) is the subdivision into urban 
and rural areas. This is an artificial 
classification, set up in essentially its 
present form in 1910, under which all 
incorporated places having 2,500 in- 
habitants or more are counted as urban 
and all the remaining territory as rural. 
Beginning in 1920, the rural population 
has been further subdivided into rural- 
farm and rural-nonfarm, the rural- 
farm population comprising those per- 
sons in rural areas who live on a farm. 
(There is also a very small urban-farm 
population, but for this little statistical 
detail has been tabulated.) 

In the early censuses, from 1790 to 
1840, the census schedule recorded the 
name of each head of a family, with 
brief tabulated data on the composition 
of the family, thus providing only a 
very limited amount of personal in- 
formation. In 1850, for the first time, 
the name of every individual was re- 
corded cn the census schedule, with 
several items of information concerning 
each one; and the number of these items 
has been gradually increased from cen- 
sus to census. From 1850, then, dates 
the wealth of personal statistics which 
are registered in the reports of the 
decennial census of population. 
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Personal 


The strictly personal characteristics 
which appear in the census classifica- 
tions are three, namely, color, sex, and 
age. Color is significant primarily be- 
cause of the social and economic differ- 
entiation, between the white and the 
Negro population, especially in the 
southern states, though statistics by 
color or race are of importance in many 
other connections. This classification 
is made less accurately than some of 
the others because of difficulty in get- 
ting reliable information with respect 
to persons of mixed blood. A person 
with any fraction of Negro blood is 
theoretically classified asa Negro. Ac- 
tually, however, many individuals of 
mixed blood whose Negro characteris- 
tics are not physically prominent are 
without doubt classified as white. 
The same difficulty affects the classifi- 
cation of persons as Indians, though 
because of the relatively small number 
of Indians, this difficulty is of much less 
importance—except to those who are 
making a special study of the Indians. 
The quasi-color class designated “ Mex- 
icans,” established and used for the 
first time in 1930, offers the same dif- 
ficulties and suffers the further dis- 
advantage of not having, even theoreti- 
cally, a definition quite as specific as 
the other two non-white classes just 
mentioned. 

The classification by sex is the sim- 
plest of all census classifications. Such 
few errors as get into the statistics are 
doubtless the result of clefical or me- 
chanical accidents. This classification 
is one of the most fundamental; and it 
may be noted that most of the tabula- 
tions for recent population censuses 
have been made from the cards sorted 
by sex and then by color-nativity, so 
that all other classifications appear on 
the machine sheets with these subdi- 
visions as cross classifications. 
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Age 

The age classification would seem to 
be almost as simple and definite as the 
classification by sex. There is diffi- 
culty here, however, in obtaining cor- 
rect information. It is quite evident 
that in many cases even the persons 
concerned do not know their Own ages, 
and even more evident that the in- 
formant who gives the enumerator the 
returns for an entire family is uncertain 
as to the ages of some of the members 
of the family. This is especially true 
where boarders or lodgers are con- 
cerned. The variations from strict ac- 
curacy, however, for the most part 
take the form of returns in approximate 
round figures. Persons thirty-eight or 
forty-one, for example are returned as 

of age forty. iy 
The returning of ages in round 5’s 
and 10’s, while it gives a somewhat un- 
reasonable appearance to the tabula- 
tion of ages by single years, need not 
be assumed to involve any very serious 
departure from accuracy in the census 
tabulations by five-year age periods, 
which are much more widely used than 
those by single years, since the range of 
the five-year period will largely cover 
up the approximations. This state- 
“ment could be made even more posi- 
tively in the case of ten-year periods, 
especially if these periods ran from 
mid-decade to mid-decade (for exam- 
ple, from forty-five to fifty-four), as do 
all the ten-year age periods used in 
recent population census reports. Fur- 
ther, it is*possible by certain proc- 
esses of mathematical smoothing to 
eliminate even more completely the 
result of the return of ages in round 
figures. 
In the tabulations of all recent cen- 
suses the population has been classified 
by single years of age, by sex, color, and 
nativity (for the white) for States and 
for cities of 25,000 or more—and since 
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1910 for urban and rural areas of States 
—with subtotals for five-year periods. 
The fuf detail of this tabulaticn is pub- 
lished, however, only for the United 
States as a whole. For counties and 
smaller cities the initial tabulation by 
age has been made in broader groups, 
not even five-year periods being shown 
for counties, or cities under 25,000— 
and not even ten-year periods for cen- 
suses prior to 1930. Even for these 
smaller areas, however, the subclassifi- 
cation Dy sex, color, and nativity is 
maintained. Only in the very simple 
tabulation presented for townships in 
the 1929 reports is the age classification 
made vithout subdivision either by sex 
or by color. 


Nativit:, 

Nativity, mother tongue, country of 
birth, end country of birth of parents, 
belong primarily to the group of per- 
sonal caaracteristics, though in their 
analysi= one finds many features which 
are social rather than individual in their 
nature. The classification by nativity, 
that is, ihe one which separates persons 
born im the United States or its posses- 
sions from those born in foreign coun- 
tries, is based on the census question 
asking jor the place of birth of each 
person. There is little uncertainty in 
the retzrns on which this general clas- 
sification is based, and the very few 
doubtfel cases are assumed to be na- 
tive. In the classification by specific 
countrs of birth, however, considerable 
difficulzy was experienced in the cen- 
suses cf 1920 and 1930 because of 
change= in the political geography of 
central Europe. The enumerator was 
instructed to find out in what country 
the bicthplace of each foreign-born 
person was located according to the 
boundezies in force at the time of the 
census: but appreciable percentages of 
the retarns were ambiguous and as- 
signmeat to one or another of the new 
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countries had to be made on the basis 
of mother tongue or of other supple- 
mental information. 

In the census reports beginning with 
1890 there is given not only a classifica- 
tion of the foreign-born population by 
country of birth, but also a classifica- 
tion: of the children of the foreign-born 
by country of birth of parents. In 
somé presentations these are cambined 
under the designation “foreign white 
stock.” 

From the returns for place of birth 
were tabulated also for the native pop- 
ulation the census data on state of 
birth. This provides almost the only 
material in the census reports affording 
any tangible clue to the geographic 
course of the internal migration of the 
population. It does not give directly 
the number of persons who migrated 
from one state to another during a 
given decade, but by comparing figures 
for several censuses approximate mi- 
gration data as between one state and 
another can be worked up. 


Need for direct migration data 


The unsatisfactoriness of this proc- 
ess, together with the rapidly increasing 
demand for migration data for areas 
smaller than states, would indicate the 
importance of carrying on the schedule 
for the next decennial census a direct 
question on migration—or rather a 
group of questions on which can be 
based tabulations of direct migration. 
A group of four questions, asking for 
the place of residence of each person in 
1930 in terms of State, county, city, 
and farm or non-farm area, has been 
tentatively proposed for the 1940 cen- 
sus schedule and will probably be 
adopted unless other proposed ques- 
tions, some of which will be simpler and 
far less difficult of tabulation, obtain 
so much stronger support from the 
public that the migration question is 
crowded out. 
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Social relationships 


A classification of the population by 
marital condition, that is, as single, 
married, widowed, or divorced, has 
formed a part of the census reports be- 
ginning with 1890. Almost the entire 
tabular presentation is made for males 
and femafes separately, with no totals 
for the two sexes combined. In many 
of the tables where it is necessary to 
economize space the data are given 
simply for males and females fifteen 
years old and over in one group. The 
significance of the classification is in- 
creased manyfold, however, if it is 
made in correlation with age, or with 
age and color-nativity. Thus for the 
larger areas, that is, cities of 25,000, 
and urban and rural areas of states, the 
tabulation by marital condition has 
been made since 1910 by single years 
of age from fifteen to thirty-four and 
by five-year periods from thirty-five 
on. The tabulation by single years, in 
particular, shows a rapid increase in the 
percentage married from age fifteen to 
age twenty-seven or twenty-nine, and 
indicates in a general way the some- 
what higher age at marriage for males 
as compared with females. From 
these single-year data has been com- 
puted an approximate median age at 
marriage, this being defined as the age 
at which one half those persons are 
married who ever will be married. 

The marital condition of the foreign 
white stock, including the foreign-born 
and the children of the foreign-born, 
was tabulated by country df origin for 
the first time in 1930. 

For the foreign-born white popula- 
tion there are detailed presentations by 
country of birth, mother tongue, year 
of immigration, citizenship status, and 
ability to speak English, each one of 
these topics occupying a chapter in the 
General Report on Population for the 
last three censuses. Mother tongue 
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and citizenship were shown by country 
of birth in all three censuses; the other 
two items in 1930 only. literacy and 
age were also added in 1930 to the 
items tabulated by country of birth, 
there being a special bulletin on age of 
the foreign-born. 


Literacy . 


The census classification with respect 
to literacy is limited to persons ten 
years old and over, and a person is 
counted as literate if he is able to read 
and write. No specific test is pre- 
scribed; the enumerator simply accepts 
the statement of his informant as to 
whether or not the person can read and 
‘ write. In the use of these statistics 
the emphasis is usually on the percent- 
age of illiterates in the population of 
any area or class. This percentage has 
been rather rapidly decreasing in prac- 
tically all classes and areas for several 
decades. The present situation is 
brought out most clearly in those tables 
classifying the data by age, which show 
that by far the larger fraction of the 
persons now counted as illiterate are in 
the older ages, and that in the white 
population under thirty-five years of 
age the percentage of illiteracy is rap- 
idly approaching a negligible fraction. 

Ability to speak English was tab- 
ulated in 1930 in combination with lit- 
eracy, the main purpose of this tabula- 
tion being to show the number of 
literate persons who do not speak Eng- 
lish, on the assumption that these 
might furnish the principal market for 
foreign-lan®uage newspapers and the 
principal field for advertising in foreign 
languages. 

The data on school attendance are 
based on a question asking whether or 
not the individual has attended any 
school for any period of time since the 
beginning of the current school year. 
The changes in the census date thus 
affect slightly the comparability of the 
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school attendance returns for 1910, 
1920, =nd 1930. Because.the signifi- 
cance of school attendance varies so 
greatly as between one age and an- 
other, zhe data even for small areas are 
preser-ed for a considerable number of 
age groups. 


GAIMTUL Workers BY OCCUPATION 
- AND INDUSTRY 


One of the most important, as well 
as one of the most difficult, of the so- 
cial-ecenomic classifications of the pop- 
ulatio= is that which separates the 
gainful workers—that is, persons who 
usually work at a gainful occupation— 
from the non-gainful population. This 
classifization has been based upon the 
returr of an occupation on the popula- 
tion schedule, and no formal definition 
beyond a slight amplification of the 
brief ane just quoted has been pre- 
sentec. in the reports. The essential 
features of a fairly specific definition are 
embodied in the instructions to the 
enum=rators with regard to when they 
should return an occupation and when 
they =hould make the entry “None” 
in the occupation column of the sched- 
ule. These instructions have also in- 
cluded a statement to the effect that a 
person temporarily unemployed should 
be returned in accordance with his 
usual sccupation. The whole number 
of gai-ful workers returned in 1930, for 
examrle, therefore includes those who 
werecountedasunemployed. It seems 
quite probable that under the condi- 
tions that will prevail in 1940 it will be 
far more difficult than ever before to 
make this classification, especially be- 
cause Df the existence of large numbers 
of yomg persons who have never been 
employed, and that a new definition 
will ive to be devised. 

Th= percentage of the population 
gainfolly employed, in common with 
many other census classifications, gains 
tremendously in its significance when 
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the tabulation is made by age. The 
increase in age detail in the 1930 census 
reports, which show gainful workers by 
five-year age periods up to seventy-five, 
thus adds materially to the value of 
these reports. 


Work status by school attendance 


Among the important tabulations 
made for the first time in 1930 is one 
showing persons from ten to twenty- 
four years of age classified by work 
status—that is, whether gainful work- 
ers or not—and by school attendance. 
This shows the number of boys and 
girls, by age, in three classes: (1) Those 
who are attending school and not at 
work (comprising, of course, the great 
majority of those under twenty); (2) 
those who are both in school and at 
work; and (3) those who are neither at 
work nor attending school. The pri- 
mary purpose of this presentation was 
to show the numbers in this last group. 
This tabulation represents a compro- 
mise with interests demanding a ques- 
tion on the number of persons seeking 
work for the first time, by way of sup- 
plement to the number of experienced 
workers who are out of work. It is 
assumed that boys eighteen years old, 
for example, who are neither in school 
nor at work are at least potential first- 
job-seekers, and that the figures thus 
obtained will serve approximately the 
same purpose as would the results of a 
separate question on this pomt. The 
results of this tabulation are published 
in the latter part of the chapter on 
school attendance, and because of this 
subordinate position they have some- 
times been overlooked by those who 
might have been interested in the 


figures. 
Occupation classification 


The most complicated and detailed 
of all the census classifications is that 
by occupation, or more particularly 
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the classification by occupation in com- 
bination with industry. The occupa- 
tion classification, which runs back in 
somewhat similar form to the census 
of 1870, has in it many elements of an 
industrial nature. Because of this fact 
it is somewhat difficult to keep clear 
the distinction between the occupation 
classification and the industry classifi- 
cation in those cases where both are 
used, as they are in the 1930 census 
reports. Six of the ten major sub- 
divisions of the occupation classifica- 
tion are primarily industrial, but specific 
occupations are assigned in each case 
to that general division where the oc- 
cupation is most frequently carried on, 
without regard to the industry in which 
the worker is actually employed at the 
time of the census. All carpenters, for 
example, are assigned to the division 
designated “Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries,” even though spe- 
cific ones may be employed by a 
railroad company or a department 
store. . 

Practically all of the occupation data 
are presented for males and females 
separately, since both the distribution 
and the significance of the various oc- 
cupational classifications differ widely 
as between the two sexes. 

‘The number of occupations, or rather 
of occupational groups, shown in the 
tables for recent censuses is somewhat 
over 500. The number of different 
occupational designations returned on 
the census schedules, however, is prob- 
ably more than 25,000, though in many 
cases these represent simply different 
names for the same occupation, or only 
slight variations in the kind of work 
performed. To facilitate the assign- 
ment of all these various occupational 
returns to the proper classes for tab- 
ulation, there have been made up for 
use in connection with the occupation 
coding a, classified and an alphabetical 
index of occupations. These indexes 
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have been printed in very limited edi- 
tions, being intended solely for use in 
the Census Bureau. Since 1930, how- 
ever, there has been an extended de- 
mand for copies of these Indexes for 
use in various outside statistical under- 
takings, and the Indexes have been re- 
printed in slightly modified form by 
other Governmental organizations hav- 
ing occasion to make classifications by 
occupation. 


Social-economic groups 


Since the publication of the 1930 re- 
ports, a plan for consolidating occupa- 
tions into twelve social-economic groups 
has been worked up in the Census Bu- 
reau,! and extensive use of this classifi- 
cation is being made. The figures 
representing these twelve groups are of 
course no longer occupation data, but 
are useful, rather, as indicating roughly 
the division of the population of vari- 
ous areas and various color and nativ- 
ity classes according to social-economic 
status. 


Gainful workers by counties 


To meet the demand for some statis- 
tics of gainful workers by counties, a 
tabulation of these workers by indus- 
try, showing about fifty industries and 
industry groups, was made as a part of 
the primary tabulation of the 1930 pop- 
ulation cards. Since this tabulation 
had to be made before the detailed 
sorting of the cards by occupation, on 
the basis of which certain corrections 
were made, the state totals for gainful 
workers by sex obtained from this tab- 
ulation differ slightly from the state 
totals shown in the Occupation volume. 
This difference, however, has appar- 


1 Alba M. Edwards, “A Social-Economic 
Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United 
States,” Journal of the American Siatistical As- 
sociation, Dec. 1933, pp. 877-387. See also 
‘Social-Economic Groups of the United States,” 
same journal, June 1917, pp. 643-661, 
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ently rot proved to be any serious ob- 
stacle i> the extensive use of the figures. 
These Rgures are presented in Volume 
TH of tie Fifteenth Census Reports on 
Population. The difference between 
the main industry groups shown in this 
tabulation and the main occupation 
groups which have similar designations 
is explained fully in the introductory 
text of Volume IV. 


Occupa=on by industry 


The most detailed of all the occupa- 
tion presentations in the 1930 reports is 
that contained in the last chapter of 
Volume V of the Fifteenth Census Re- 
ports o2 Population, which shows for 
the United States as a whole the work- 
ers in each industry classified by oc- 
cupatioz and also by color, nativity, 
sex, and age. A similar tabulation 
was maze in 1910, but nothing of the 
kind waz attempted in 1920. 


FAMILIES 


The wost important addition to the 
population census program in 1930 was 
the series of tabulations of data relat- 
ing to families. These were made 
through the use of a special family card 
punched and tabulated after the com- 
pletion cœ the other population tabula- 
tions. Zhe number of families has 
been shcwn in all censuses beginning 
with 185% and there has been a tabula- 
tion by tenure of home beginning with 
1890. I= 1930 families were classified 
by size, by number of children under 
ten, by number of children under 
twenty-one, by number of lodgers, by 
number of gainful workers, by value or 
rental as well as tenure of home, and 
also in ezcordance with certain per- 
sonal characteristics of the head of the 
family, swch as color, sex, and age; and 
on the femily card were certain data 
with respect to the homemaker in each 
family, ineluding her status as a gainful 
worker, ii any. 
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In addition to the family data pub- 
lished in Volume VI of the Fifteenth 
Census Reports on Population, there is 
a special report on foreign-born fam- 
ilies by country of birth of head, with 
a section on families of the minor races. 
Further, two tabulations were made 
and one partially completed, the re- 
sults of which it was not found possible 
to publish. The unpublished tabula- 
tions included one giving a considerable 
amount of detail for gainfully employed 
homemakers; one giving statistics for 
families classified by type (type being 
based on the marital status and sex of 
the head, and the number of children in 
the family); and an uncompleted tab- 
ulation showing the number of children 
under ten in each first-marriage family 
classified by present age of wife and 
her age at marriage. 

Of the various new items in the fam- 
ily tabulation, the one most widely 
used is without doubt the classification 
of homes by value or rental. The 
question on value or rental represents 
a compromise with a demand for a 
question on income—or perhaps one on 
wage income, like that carried in the 
Canadian census. The figures are ex- 
tensively used as an index of economic 
status, the monthly rentals and home 
values being translated by various 
formulas into estimated family in- 
comes. 


Census DATA, PuBLISHED AND 
UNPUBLISHED 


The published data on population 
for 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930, have 
been indexed and the index published 
in a lithoprinted pamphlet of 76 pages, 
issued in 1934, This Index has been 
widely distributed to libraries and in- 
dividuals working with population 
data, and a few copies are still avail- 
able. 

It has already been stated that for 
most of the population tabulations the 
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cards were first sorted by sex, color, 
and nativity. The machine on which 
the population data are tabulated 
counts six (or seven) different items at 
the same time. In making up a “run” 
of the cards for tabulation on this ma- 
chine, it frequently happens that one 
or more items are included for which 
the classifcation by sex or by color- 
nativity is not needed. It is more 
economical, however, to carry these 
items on the regular run, and later con- 
solidate the unneeded classification, 
than to make a separate run to give ex- 
actly the detail that can be published. 
Likewise, on a run primarily to furnish 
data for small areas (counties, for ex- 
ample) it is convenient to include one 
or more items which are needed only for 
larger areas (states, for example), and 
get tHe figures for publication by con- 
solidation, rather than to make a sep- 
arate run for thelarger areas. Because 
of this situation, there are on the ma- 
chine sheets and the consolidation 
sheets of the last three censuses, still on 
file in the Census Bureau, large quan- 
tities of unpublished material. Much 
of this material relates to the smaller 
areas, especially to urban places be- 
tween 2,500 and 25,000 population. 
Even for counties, however, and for 
cities above 25,000, there are large 
quantities of unpublished data, almost 
any of which can be obtained upon 
payment of the actual cost of transcrib- 
ing the figures. 


Index to unpublished material 


There is in preparationea detailed 
index of this unpublished material, but 
by reason of numerous interruptions 
this work is not making very rapid 
progress. To serve immediate needs 
the extent and nature of the unpub- 
lished data for 1930 can be covered 
briefly in a few general statements. 
There were tabulated for all urban 
places, for counties (subdivided as 
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urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm), 
and for the wards of most of the larger 
cities, all of the data which are shown 
for a state anywhere in Volume III of 
the Fifteenth Census Reports on Pop- 
ulation. The unpublished material, 
represents the difference between what 
is shown in the report for any specific 
urban place or county and*the maxi- 
mum that is published in that volume 
for the state. 

The tabulations which furnished the 
material for Volume H of the Fifteenth 
Census Reports on Population were 
made for cities of 25,000 or more and 
for the remainder of each state sub- 
divided into urban, rural-farm, and 
rural-nonfarm areas. The urban part 
of this remainder was tabulated in two 
groups for each state, comprising, re- 
spectively, places of 2,500 to 10,000, 
and places of 10,000 to 25,000. Here 
again the unpublished data available 
represent the difference between what 
is published for a given area and the 
maximum detail published anywhere 
in Volume II for the United States as 
a whole. 

No occupation tabulation was made 
for cities of less than 25,000, though 
unpublished data on gainful workers 
classified by industry are available. 
For cities of 25,000 to 100,000, the 
workers were tabulated for 213 occu- 
pation groups, in combination with (a) 
color-nativity and (b) age, but there 
were published only the simple classifi- 
cations by occupation (and sex, of 
course), by color-nativity, and by age. 
There are thus available as unpublished 
data occupation by color-nativity and 
occupation by age. 

For cities of 100,000 or more, and 
for states (this time with no classifica- 
tion as urban or rural) there was tab- 
ulated all of the detail that is shown 
anywhere in the occupation reports for 
the United States as a whole—except 
that the occupation-industry tabula- 
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tion shown in Chapter 7 of Volume V 
was made only for cities of 500,000 or 
more. In the occupation field, as in 
the other cases, the unpublished mate- 
rial represents the difference between 
the m=ximum indicated by the tables 
for the United States and the data pub- 
lished Sor any specific smaller area. 
The first count of families was made 
with tne cards sorted by color and 
nativity of head and covers the follow- 
ing tcpics: tenure of home, value or 
rental of nonfarm homes, size of fam- 
ily, ard number of children under ten. 
This tebulation was made for all urban 
places and for each county (urban and 
rural). and the full detail published for 
the state under any of these topics was 
tabuleced for all of the smaller areas. 
The remaining counts of the family 
card which are presented in Volume VI 
of the Fifteenth Census Reports and 
in the supplementary report on foreign- 
born milies, were made for cities of 
25,000 and more, and for the remainder 
of the state subdivided approximately 
as indicated above for the large-area 
tabulations of population data. 


Generzl suggestion 


To zhe newcomer in the field of pop- 
ulatica research this suggestion is of- 
fered: that he first spend two or three 
days m a general survey of the Popula- 
tion rolumes of the censuses of 1910, 
1920, and 1930, complete sets of which 
shoul be found in most of the larger 
libraces. This might well be supple- 
ment=d by some experimental use of 
the Index referred to above. The 1910 
reporis contain more analytical mate- 
rial im the text of the various sections 
than do those of 1920 or 1930, and in 
some 2ases present a more detailed his- 
torice. survey of the data available on 
a given subject from earlier censuses. 
The g=neral plan of the tabulation was 
the same for these three censuses, how- 
ever, and for the most part the method 
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of presentation is uniform throughout, 
except for the new features introduced 
in 1930. 


PossreILrry or New FEATURES IN 
1940 


Because of modifications in the me- 
chanical equipment which greatly in- 
crease the potential capacity of the 
population punch-card, many changes 
in the tabulation program may be ex- 
pected in 1940. This affords an op- 
portunity for improvement, and sug- 
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gestions to this end will be welcomed 
by the Census Bureau. Because of 
the magnitude of the task of tabulat- 
ing 132,000,000 cards, however, any 
increase in the extent of the data to be 
tabulated must be kept within reason- 
able limits. Hence suggestions as to 
material published in 1930 that might 
well be orħitted will be even more wel- 
come than suggestions for additional 
classifications (which usually call for 
new questions on the schedule), or for 
additional correlations in the tabulation. 


Leon E. Truesdell, Ph.D., Sc.D., has been chief stat- 
istician for population, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 


ington, D. C., since 1925. 


He was statistical editor in 


the Bureau of the Census, 1911-1914; agricultural stat- 
istician, United States Department of Agriculture, 
1915-1919; and expert special agent for agriculture, 


Bureau of the Census, 1920-1924. 


He is co-author 


with E. A. Goldenweiser of “Farm Tenancy in the 
United States” (1924), and author of “Farm Popula- 
tion of the United States” (1926); also various articles, 
reports, and bulletins, including articles in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and Encyclopedia of the Social 
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Vital Statistics Collected by the Government 


By Hausert L. Dunn 


HE first official collection of vital 
"i statistics data in the entire United 
States occurred during the® decennial 
census of 1850. With each succeeding 
census including that of 1900, data on 
births and deaths were collected. At 
that time the concept of the death 
registration area was conceived. States 
and cities which could demonstrate a 
completeness of registration of 90 per 
cent or over were admitted to this area. 
Transcripts of the certificates were 
purchased by the United States Gov- 
ernment from these states and cities. 
Yearly mortality statistics have been 
published from 1900 to date. A cor- 
responding area for birth registration 
was started in 1915, admission to which 
was subject to the same provisions. 
Both registration areas were completed 
for the continental United States in 
1933 by the admission of Texas, which 
was the last state to enter. A list of 
the dates on which each state was 
admitted to the area is tabulated in 
Table I.! . 

In 1907 a model bill providing for 
the registration of all births and deaths 
was developed and recommended to 
states for adoption. This has now 
been adopted by all states, with minor 
modifications by some. 

The field of vital statistics originally 
defined bye William Farr of England 
included not only birth and death 
records, but also statistics on marriage, 
divorce, population, and morbidity. 

1A more detailed.description of the historical 
background of vital statistics is given by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Willcox in his monograph entitled 
“Introduction to the Vital Statistics of the 
United States,” issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
in 1933. 


In the United States, the field has 
been rather sharply limited to birth 
and death statistics. 

The original birth and death records 
are filed with the State Division of 
Vital Statistics, with the exception of 
those o? four cities—Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans—and the 
Districz of Columbia, which retain 
their own depositories for the original 
certificates. These data serve three 
cardinal functions: (1) the needsof the 
citizen -n everyday life for proof of age, 
place oi birth, and the facts concerning 
death; (2) birth and death facts for 
child welfare and public health uses; 
and (8) data to correlate with various 
social needs, such as life tables, popu- 
lation estimates, studies of residence, 
interstate migration, and so forth. 


NEEDS OF THE CITIZEN 


1. Some of the needs of the citizen 
for the birth and death certificates are: 

a) Tc prove the fact of birth, for 
the establishment of parentage, for 
nheritaace of property, for settlement 
of insurance, for defining legal depend- 
ency, fo? establishing identity, and for 
tracing ancestry; 

b) To prove the date of birth for 
entrance to school, for first work per- 
mit, for automobile driver’s license, 
for right to vote, for right to marry, 
for right to enter civil service, for entry 
into or exemption from military service, 
for socia. security benefits to the blind, 
the aged, and dependent children, and 
for the s2ttlement of pensions; 

c) To prove the place of birth for 
passports, for immigration and emigra- 
tion, anc for establishing citizenship; 

d) To prove the fact of death for 
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TABLE I-—Hisrory or BIRTH AND DEATH REGISTRATION BY STATES 


Enactment of 


First State Present Law Earliest Admitted to 
Suis Paano Law eee oe Records on File [Registration Area 
Oniorms to 
prion! Model Law) (pe 

Deaths | Births |Births and Deaths} Deaths | Births | Deaths | Births 
Alabama........... 1881 1881 1919 1908 1908 1925 1927 
Arizona... .......60. 1909 1909 1909 1909» 1909> 1926 1926 
Arkansas........... 1881 1881 1913 1914 1914 1927 1927 
California.......... 1858 | 1877 1915 1905 | 1905 | 1906 | 1919 
Oolorado........... 1876 1876 1907 1907 1907 1906 1928 
Connecticut......... 1852 1852 1905 1897 1897 1890 1915 
Delaware.........+. 1861 1861 1913 1881° 1881° 1919" | 1921 
District of Columbia.| 1874 1871 1907 18559 | 1871¢ | 1880 1915 
Florida. ............ 1899 1899 1915 1877 1865 1919 1924 
Georgia............ 1875 1823 1927 1919 1919 1928" | 1928 
: Idaho... .......005. 1907 1907 1911 1911 1911 1922 1926 
Tilinois. 0.0... 0.08, 1877 1877 1915 1916 1916 1918 1922 
Indiana............ 1881 1907 1913 1900 1907 1900 1917 
VOWS PEE 1880 1880 1921 1880 1880 1923 1924 
Kansas............. 1885 1885 1911 e| 1911 1911 1914 1917 
Kentueky.......... 1851 1851 1911 1911e 1911° 1911 1917 
Louisiana........... 1855 1855 1918 1889! 1870! 1918 1927 
Maine.............. 1821 1821 1892 1892¢ 18928 1900 1915 
Maryland.......... 1880 1880 1912 18985 1898} 1906 1916 
Massachusetts... .... 1840 1840 1903 1850! 1850! 1880 1915 
Michigan........... 1867 1867 1925 1867) 1867! 1900 1915 
Minnesota.......... 1870 1870 1907, 1913] 1900 1900 1910 1915 
Mississippi.......... 1878 | 1878 1912 1912 | 1912 | 1919 | 1921 
Missouri............ 1891 1891 1909 1910 1910« 1911 1927 
Montana........... 1895 1895 1907 1907 1907 1910 1922 
Nebraska. .......... 1905 1905 1927 1905 1905 1920 1920 
Nevada... o... 1911 1911 1929 1911! 1911! 1929 1929 
New Hampshire..... 1850 1850 1891 1640 1640 1890 1915 
New Jersey......... 1848 1848 1920 1848 1848 1880 1921 
New Mexico........ 1907 1907 1929 1919= | 1919% | 1929 1929 
New York.......... 1847 | 1847 1915 18802 | 18802 | 1890 | 1915 
North Carolina...... 1877 1877 1918 1914° 19149 1916" 1917 
North Dakots....... 1899 1899 1907 1908 1908 1924 1924 
Ohio... 02... cee 1867 1867 1908 1909 1909 1909 1917 
Oklahoma.......... 1907 - 1907 1917 1917 1917 1928 1928 
Oregon. ....... 00008 1903 1903 1915 1903 1903 1918 1919 
Pennsylvania........ 1851 1851 1905 1906 1906 1906 19165 

Rhode Island....... 1850 | 1850 1911 1852 | 1852 | 199% | 1921" 

South Carolina...... 1878 1878 1914 1915 1915 1916 19284 
South Dakota....... 1905 1905 1931 1905 1905 19304 1932 
Tennessee.......... 1881 1881 1913 1914? 1914? 1917 1927 
Texas.........0.. +-| 1873 1873 1927 1903 19039 1933 1933 
Utah ecceett aie ons 1898 1898 1905 1905 1905 1910 1917 
Vermont ee ee a 1856 1856 1906 1857 1857 1890 1915 
Virginia erste cehenteis Ee 1853 1853 1912 1912 1912 1913 1917 
Washington......... 1891 1891 1907, 19155! 19078 1907¢ 1908 1917 
West Virginia....... 1866 1866 1921 1917 1917 1925 1925 
Wisconsin... ... ---.| 1852 1852 1907 1850* 1840t 1908 1917 
Wyoming........... 1907 1907 1807 1909 1909 1922 1922 
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life insurance claims and for settlement e) To prove facts about the decedent 
of estates; y for circumstances of death, for time 





a Modification of first enactment of Model Law—Minnesota 1918, Washington 1915. 

b Arizona: Birth certificates on file as early as 1855, and death certificates as early as 1878, but 
many births'and deaths were not registered. There are al gaps since 1909. 

e DELAWARE: Records on file for births and deaths 1861 {9 1868. None on file between 1868 and 
1881. The city of Wilmington has records of deaths as eacly as 1847. 

4 Disrricr or Conumara: Birth gecords on file date from August 1871, while death records date 

.from January 1855. : 

° Kentucky: The cities of Louisville and Covington kept local records from 1898 to 1911. 

t Louisrana: Records on file from 1870 for births and 1829 for deaths are incomplete. The birth 
and death registration law for New Orleans was enacted in 1819. Records are filed with the City 
Board of Health, and are very incomplete prior to the yeaz 1870. 

e Marne: Records prior to 1892 are incomplete and few in number. 

h Maryann: The first registration law for Baltimore was enacted in 1875. Records of births and. - 
deaths are on file from that year in the City Health Deparment. 

i Massacuvuserts: Records on file for births and deaths since 1841, but complete only from 1850. 
The present registration law for Boston was enacted in 1578. There has been a system of death 
registration since about 1640. Permanent records of deaths are on file in the City Registry Depart- 
ment dating back to 1630. 

3 Micuraan: The law of 1925 is a consolidation of the Model Law for deaths passed in 1897 and that 
for births passed in 1905. Such records as are available L2tween 1867 and 1898 for deaths, and in 
1867 and 1905 for births, are filed and ittdexed and copies.are issued therefrom. 

k Missouri: A law was passed in 1931 whereby births occurring prior to 1910 might be legally 
registered. 

1 Nevaa: Permanent birth and death files complete sirze July 1911. 

m New Mexico: County clerks were custodians of recorcs, 1907 to 1919... A central office for vital 
statistics since 1919. 

= New York: The present, registration law for the City of New York was enacted July 1, 1853. 
Permanent records are on file from that time. Prior to 18€3, records of vital statistics were filed with 
the City Inspectors Department. They were turned over = the Metropolitan Board of Health when 
it was formed in 1866. Consolidation of the Greater City af New York took place in 1898. In Man- 
hattan and Bronx Boroughs combined death records are on file from 1797 to 1804 and 1811 to date; 
birth records on file from 1847 to 1848 and July 1853 to dete. The only records kept in the office of 
the Department in the Bronx are from January 1, 1898 tc the present time. In Brooklyn Borough 
death records are on file from January 1848 to date; birth records from May 1866 to date. In 
Queens and Richmond Boroughs records of deaths and births for some places are on file prior to 1897 
in a few cases dating back to 1847. Records may be esbtained from the Assistant. Registrar of 
Records of each borough except Manhattan, in which case address the Registrar of Records, 

o Norra Canora: In some municipalities birth and death records may be available for a period 
prior to 1914. 

P Tennzssue: The law of 1881 was in effect 20 months caly. No worth-while records on file prior 
to 1914, except in a few cities. , 

a Texas: A law was passed in 1888 in the Republic of Texas requiring the registration of all citi- 
zens, showing their birthplace, age, and other data; also providing that all children born in the Re- 
public of Tegas be registered in like manner. f 

¥ Vrrarnta: The 1853 registration law was repealed in 1896; no State registration until June 14, 
1912. 

a Wasnineton: Records on file from July 1, 1907. 

t Wisconsin: Provision was made in the first law for Egally filing delayed certificates, and many 
were filed, 

u DELAWARE was included in the death registration avea in 1890, dropped in 1900, readmitted in 
1919; Gmorara included in 1922, dropped in 1925, readmitted in 1928; Soura Daxcra included in 
1906, dropped in 1910, readmitted in 1930. Rnope Ishanp was included ix the birth registration 
area in 1915, dropped in 1919, readmitted in 1921; Soura Carozana included in 1919, dropped in 
1925, readmitted in 1928. Norra CAROLINA was included in the death registration area in 1910, 
only for municipalities having a population of 1,000 or more in 1900; the remainder of the State was 
admitted in 1916. 
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and date of death, for age, sex, color, 
and nativity, and for names of hus- 
band, wife, or parents. 


Curup WELFARE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH UsES 


2. The supplying of birth and death 
facts for child welfare and public 
health uses is a second important 
function of vital statistics. The suc- 
cess of the child health program de- 
pends in part on knowledge of the oc- 
currence of births, so that proper care 
of ‘infants may be instituted. The 
Notification of Birth Registration may 
be delivered to the mother by the pub- 
lic health nurse. This is an important 
part of the public health program, 
since it serves as a card of introduction 
for the public health worker to the 
family. , Unless the birth is recorded, 
the mother of the child may not be 
invited to attend clinics, nor may the 
child be included in the protective 
immunization campaigns. 

The public health worker is pecu- 
liarly dependent upon a prompt knowl- 
edge of deaths resulting from con- 
tagious diseases. How people die is a 
question of utmost importance to 
both the health officer and the physi- 
cian. Inability of the public health 
service to obtain promptly the in- 
formation required on the death cer- 
tificate may mean that the community 
will pay the price of lives which other- 
wise could have been saved. The 
occurrence of disease and the cause of 
death are essential knowledge which 
must be obtained if the community is 
not to suffer. 

The state registrar and the Federal 
Division of Vital Statistics, in addition 
to furnishing reports on epidemic 
diseases, are the sole sources for one 
very important type of information— 
residence. In past years, only the 
place of death and the place of birth 
were recorded. The development of 
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hospitals in large cities and of sanitaria 
for the care of the tuberculous in out- 
lying districts has brought about an 
increasing distortion of the birth and 
death rates, Large cities have high 
birth rates because mothers from sur- 
rounding rural areas go to the mater- 
nity wards to have their babies. 
Charity hospitals for states and cities 
care for an increasing number of cases of 
serious illness among old people. Tu- 
berculosis cases tend to flow away from 
the cities, because most of the large 
sanitaria are located in the country. 
To date, only a few tabulations have 
ever been made of deaths according to 
place of residence as well as place of 
death. Beginning with 1935, it is 
planned to make annual tabulations 
both ky residence and by place of birth 
or death. The entire continental area 
of the United States will be included. 


CORRELATION WITH SOCIAL NEEDS 


3. The correlation of birth and death 
data with various social needs is an 
essential statistical function resulting 
from the collection of birth and death 
certificates. 

The official Government statistics 
are released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the following publications: 

a) An annual volume on Birth, Still- 
birth, and Infant Mortality Statisties, 
the last number published being that 
for 1933; 1934 volume in press. 

b) An annual volume on Mortality 
Statistics, the Jast number published 
being that for 1933, with the 1934 
volume in press. 7 

c) A series entitled Vital Statistics— 
Special Reports, started in January 
1936, containing recent data on births, 


`. deaths, and stillbirths, together with 


special analytical studies. 

d) The Weekly Health Index, a series 
published weekly since 1917, which 
reports the total deaths and the infant 
deaths for eighty-six large cities. 
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e) The Summary of Mortality from 
Automobile Accidents, a series published 
monthly since 1925, which reports the 
total deaths due to automobile acci- 
dents within and outside the city 
limits for eighty-six large cities. 

f) The Registrar, a publication re- 
leased on the fifteenth of each month, 
which was started in January 1936 for 
the use of field representatives of the 
Division of Vital Statistics. 

In addition to these publications, 
unpublished data in the form of tabu- 
lating machine slips filed in the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics are made avail- 
able on request, to organizations or 
individuals needing special tabulations 
for research or administrative pur- 
poses. A complete and detailed cross 
index of the contents of published and 
unpublished data available in the 
Division of Vital Statistics is now in 
the process of preparation. Indexes 
of published.data have been prepared 
by Dr. J. V. DePorte and Dr. A. W. 
Hedrich, 

The tabulations of vital statistics 
are used for a great variety of social 
purposes, chief among which are the 
following: construction of life tables; 
evaluation of preferred risks for an- 
nuity premiums through cause-of- 
death statistics; estimation of popula- 
tion in intercensal years, which in turn 
is used as a common denominator in 
death, birth, and sickness rates, in tax 
rates, in economic indexes, and for a 
variety of more specialized research 
studies on race fertility, population 
growth, the influence of season and 
occupation on the causes of death, and 
so forth. 

The study of births and deaths in all 
its ramifications, of necessity encom- 
passes more than the mere tabulation 
of birth and death data. To enable 
integration with public health, child 
welfare, and population needs, the 
facts of vital statistics on births and 
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deatks must be considered in conjunc- 
tion sith morbidity statistics and with 
marr.age, divorce, and population data. 

As a preliminary step to correlate 
the various activities of the Govern- 
ment relative to health activities, the 
Present of the United States some 
montis ago appointed an Interdepart- 
mentel Committee in connection with 
heaith and welfare activities. This 
Comittee, under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Josephine Roche, is at present engaged 
in ceveloping complete information 
regarding the activities of the Govern- 
ment which relate to the general sub- 
ject of health and welfare. A com- 
plete picture of the statistical data 
avaible on vital statistics and mor- 
bidity should result from this study. 

In order to obtain an immediate par- 
tial view of the extent to which the 
United States collects morbidity, mor- 
talit, and natality statistics in its 
varieis departments, Table IT has 
been compiled. 

In addition to Federal statistics, 
most state departments of vital sta- 
tisties furnish weekly, monthly, and 
annual reports of births and deaths. 


OREANIZATION OF VITAL STATISTICS 
COLLECTION | 


T=e organization structure through 
whica birth and death data are col- 
lectel is a combination of state and 
Federal units. Each state has a Vital 
StetBtics Division as a part of its 
State Health Department.? The Na- 
tion=l Government obtains transcripts 
of the original certificates gathered by 
the states and tabulates its data there- 
from. The relation between the Gov- 
ernment and the state in this respect 
is oze of voluntary coöperation. 

Ofeviously this plan is not efficient 
fror several standpoints. It involves 


2 Except Massachusetts, where this is an ac- 
tivit> of the Department of State. 
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much duplication between state and 
Federal office activities and conse- 
quently is costly, wasteful, and slow. 
It lacks satisfactory checks for ac- 
curacy in the gathering of the original 
data and in the transcription and cod- 
ing of these data. It places too little 
emphasis on the field problems of col- 
lecting complete information. Wide 
discrepancies between the final tabu- 
lations of different states result from 
differences in completeness of regis- 
tration. 

Although the state departments of 
vital statistics are patterned for the 
most part after the Model Law, con- 
siderable variation exists among them 
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in methods of procedure and organiza- 
tion. Some of the office practices in 
the states are of great importance, since 
they give rise to the differences in the 
effectiveness of the voluntary system 
of birth and death registration. The 
transcripts, on which the Federal sta- 
tistics depend, are copied by the regu- 
lar clerks who are under close supervi- 
sion in only about half of the states. 
Undoubtedly many errors in tran- 
scription exist which are not corrected. 
The state registrar depends almost 
entirely on the undertaker and the 
local registrar to obtain complete 
details on that portion of the death 
certificate dealing with personal par- 


Frow Cuartr or RECORDS IN STATE AND FEDERAL ORGANIZATION or VITAL STATISTICS 


STATE ÅCTIVITIES 


Parsician, Minwire, UNDERTAKER, OR CITIZEN 
Reports the original record of birth, death, or 


Within 10 days after birth or death 


stillbirth. 


| 


LocaL REGISTRAR 


_ Checks completeness of reporting and accuracy of facts. 


By the tenth of each month...... 


County HEALTH OFFICER 
Abstracts information of value to 
health services. 


| 


State REGISTRARS, OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS, 
Stare DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Within month after receipt of cer- 


tificates....... PEE Make preliminary coding and monthly report (usually 


Within 1 to 2 months after receipt 


made by hand or preliminary punch card tabulation). 


of certificates.......... ++» -Query for incompleteness and inaccuracies, 

Within 2 to 6 months after receipt = 
of certificates. .......0...00- Make transcripts for Bureau of the Census. 

Within 1 to 3 years............ Recode, punch, tabulate, analyze, and publish. 


FEDERAL Acrrvitiss . 


DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, BUREAU or THE Census, 


Within 2 years after receiving 


Drviston or Vrran Sratistics 


. transeripts...........--..0-- Checks ‘transcripts, queries for inaccuracies, punches, 
tabulates, analyzes, and publishes reports. 
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ticulars. In cases of deaths where a 
doctor did not fill out the cause of 
death, most of the states depend on 
either the coroner or the local registrar 
to determine the cause of death. The 
fact that the death certificate is a 
public record brings into question the 
accuracy of certain causes,of death in 
which the physician may be inclined 
to protect his patient by misstating 
the cause of death. In particular, 
causes of death due to alcoholism, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, cancer, and sep- 
tic abortion are likely to be under- 
stated. In nineteen of the state offices 
access to the birth and death records 
has been limited strictly to the office 
personnel, and in nineteen others the 
records are open to the public only at 
the discretion of the state regigtrar or 
of the state health officer. 

The state registrar depends largely 
on the local registrar for the complete- 
ness and the accuracy of the birth and 
death certificates. In most instances 
the local registrar is paid by the 
county. The rates of payment range 
from 20 cents to 50 cents per certificate, 
except in a few states where compensa- 
tion takes the form of salary or other 
method of payment. 

On the whole, the state registrars 
have not found it possible to unite their 
local registrars into a close-knit or- 
ganization. In twenty-five states there 
are no field workers, and in seventeen 
there are no funds whatsoever for 
field travel. In only eleven states 
are meetings of local registrars ar- 
. ranged by the state registrars. 


TESTS OF COMPLETENESS 


Incompleteness of registration of 
births and infant deaths is the most 
critical problem in the entire field of 
vital statisties. The customary method 
of testing completeness in registration 
of births and deaths in the past has 
been by means of the postal card 
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check. A state has been admitted to 
the registration area only after it has 
pasted a test in completeness of regis- 
tration as indicated by postal card 
cheek. It is necessary to maintain 
conzinued interest in the completeness 
of zurrent registration in order to 
creste a general public consciousness 
of the problem. The postal card 
method of survey, undertaken with 
the permission and the codperation of 
the officials of the State Department 
of Health, seems to be the most prac- 
tical method for this purpcse. A pub- 
licity campaign consisting of newspaper 
articles, lectures, visits to physicians, 
mic wives, local registrars, undertakers, 
anc. so forth, is usually conducted as 
a peeliminary step for such a survey. 
It desirable that surveys be carried 
on in future years even as they have 
been in the past. . 

People using birth registration sta- 
tistics of the United States are fre- 
quently puzzled to know how much 
allowance should be made for non- 
registered births. By the use of relief 
furds a number of tests for the com- 
pleteness of birth registration were - 
made in 1934 and 1935. These tests 
weze carried out in twenty-four states, 
i.e. Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Calorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
goa, South Carolina, Scuth Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Vicginia, and Wyoming. A number of 
the states did not measure up to the 
aczepted standard of completeness of 
birth registration according to these 
tests. However, the search for filed 
certificates in the state offices was 
carried out by relatively inexperienced 
werkers, and undoubtedly resulted to 
a vertain extent in false ratios of the 
completeness in registration. Since 
the accuracy of the tests has been 
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questioned in a number of instances, 
and in view of the possible bias of the 
samples used in the test, no release 
of the data has been made. 

The need for new methods of testing 
completeness of registration is one of 
the most vital problems confronting 
the vital statistician. Codperative ef- 
fort will be required to develop sam- 
pling methods which will be relatively 
inexpensive, which can be repeated in 
each state year after year, and which 
will be both unbiased and depend- 
able. The attitude of the public 
towards such tests of registration must 
be changed by educational efforts. 
The future policy of the Division will 
be that the object of such checks will 
be to help the state in its problems of 
registration, rather than to threaten 
its removal from the registration area. 
Regardless of whether a state measures 
above or below the accepted standard 
of 90 per cent registration complete- 
ness, all data should be published for 
scientific investigators, and the users 
of vital statistics may then correct the 
data for each state according to the 
relative completeness of the registra- 
tion. 


OTHER Arps TO COMPLETE 
REGISTRATION 


There are other aids to complete 
registration besides the campaigns to 
test the completeness of registration. 
In all state offices, certificates of death 
of children under one year can be 
checked against records of births to 
determine if all births have been re- 
ported. Whenever school authorities 
take the census of school and preschool 
children, the information from these 
schedules can be used to determine if 
births have been registered completely. 
Assistance in checking the complete- 
ness of registration can be obtained by 
comparison of state files with informa- 
tion concerning births and deaths taken 
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from lists reported by hospitals, physi- 
cians, or undertakers. In isolated and 
backward areas some information on 
births and deaths can be obtained 
from church records. In the registra- 
tion of Indians, whether on or off 
Government reservations, considerable 
gain can be pade by closer coöperation 
with the Office of Indian Affairs. 

The degree to which various office 
checks on birth registration are used 
by states is indicated in Table TIT. 


TABLE III 


















Number of States 
including D. C. 


No |Not Known 


Deaths under 1 year...... 
Newspap 


Hospital lists............ 22 
Baptismal records........ 30 
Periodic school census..... 28 
Child hygiene clinics. ..... 27 
Physicians’ cards......... 27 
Midwife cards........... 29 
Maternal deaths......... 23 
Sickness under 1 year..... 30 
Coffin sales... asennan 19 
Sexton records. .......... 31 


Confidential reports from 
local registrars......... 
Miscellaneous............ 


The distribution of notifications of 
birth is a stimulus for birth registra- 
tion. Some states have state forms for 
notifications of birth; others use the 
Federalform. In all, forty states send 
notifications of birth to the parents 
upon receipt of the birth certificate, 
and thirty-seven of these request the 
name of the child when it is npt stated 
on the birth certificate. Occasionally 
prosecutions of physicians are necessary 
for repeated failure to report births 
and deaths. Only twenty-nine of the 
states have resorted occasionally to 
this legal process of enforcing the law. 

The filing of delayed certificates of 
birth is of especial importance since the 
inauguration of social security has 
placed added emphasis on the value of 
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a birth certificate for proof of age. 
Thirty-one of the states have developed 
restrictions against the delayed filing 
of birth certificates, requiring affidavits 
of some type before accepting such 
certificates. Upon receipt of supple- 
mental information for either birth or 
death certificates, the states pursue the 
following plans of incorporating such 
information into the original certificate: 


TABLE IV 








Number of States 
including D, C. 












Supplemental information 
written on face or on back 
of original certificate. ...| 37 

Supplemental information 
filed as affidavit........ 21 

Supplemental information 
and correction included in 
certified copies......... 47 

Date of filing noted on cer-} . 
tificate.. 0... ee cece eee 44 

Date of corrections noted on 
all certificates. ......... 32 

Date of additions noted on 

certificate... 1... cee ees 


w wow N N 









ÅCTIVITIES OF DIVISION OF 
VITAL STATISTICS 


The tabulations made by the Federal 
Division of Vital Statistics in the 
Bureau of the Census can be no better 
than the transcripts of the original 
certificates sent to the Division by the 
states. Consequently the principal 
problems of the Division of Vital 
Statistics are involved with obtaining 
completeness and accuracy of the 
original elata as gathered by the states. 
At the present time the Division has 
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obtained authorization for six med- 
ica_y trained field workers to assist the 
staies in field work. Regional con- 
ferences of state registrars, which have 
prcved quite beneficial in codrdinating 
the activities of Federal and State 
Di-<isions of Vital Statistics, will be 
corzinued. 

The Division of Vital Statistics has 
made considerable progress in meeting 
tabulation requests from those who 
use vital statistics data. The inaugu- 
raton of the Vital Statistics—Special 
Rezort series has made it possible to re- 
lease data practically as.soon as they 
are available. Whenever it is thought 
adxisable, special requests for informa- 
tiom are answered by developing a 
primted report which is issued as one 
of these releases. Cotperative or spe- 
cial studies are being carried on with 
boch governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies. Special tabulations 
on allocation of births and deaths in 
accordance with residence are being 
made for 1935 data. Special investi- 
gations relative to multiple causes of 
dezth are also in progress. Statistical 
reszarch is planned whenever routine 
work permits. In general, this will 
in-olve the visualization by maps and 
dizgrams of the more important items. 
in zhe routine tabulations. The prob- 
ake error concept is introduced as a 
pect of the description and analysis of 
tabulations when it seems appropriate 
ta do so. It is hoped that by these 
methods the subject of vital statistics 
msy be advanced along scientific 
lines. 


Halbert L. Dunn, M.D., PF D., is chief statistician 
of the Division of Vital Statisticz, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. He is autor of papers on “ Brain 
Growth in Fetal Life” (1922-1527), “Foot Mechanics” 
(1922-1928), “ Statistical Metiads” (1928), and “ Hos- 
pital Records and Cross Index:ng Medical Problems” 
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Sources of Population Data 


By Freperick F. STEPHAN 


HEN Malthus wrote his re- 
markable Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population as It Affects the 
Future Improvement of Society, he 
had no thoroughly reliable statistics 
concerning the size or rate of growth of 
the population of England. The first 
Census of the United States had been 
taken only a few years earlier. Regis- 
tration of births and deaths by civil 
officials was yet to be developed in 
Europe and America. Parish records 
were the principal sources of popula- 
tion data, but their usefulness was 
limited by the omission of important 
segments of the population not at- 
tached to the official Church. 

During the century and a third 
which followed the appearance of 
Malthus’ Essay the sources of popula- 
tion statistics have expanded greatly 
in Europe and in America. For the 
United States a wide variety of facts 
is now available about the age, sex, 
nativity, race, occupation, residential 
distribution, place of birth, and other 
characteristics of the population of 
cities, counties, states and the entire 
nation. Most of these statistics are 
available for a series of census years. 
Similar facts about births and deaths 
are now to be had on an annual basis 
for each of the forty-eight states and 
in lesser detail for cities and counties. 
Many spécial statistics, furnished by 
government and private agencies, en- 
rich the store from which the student 
of population problems may select the 
facts he needs. Most of the data are 
minutely subdivided and cross classi- 
fied. In general they merit confidence 
in their essential accuracy, at least for 
most practical purposes. Research 


investigators and citizens interested in 
population problems are deeply in- 
debted to the painstaking work of the 
government statisticians and other 
workers who have produced this vast 
storehouse of statistics, a fund of 
facts which is superior in many re- 
spects to the available statistics of 
business enterprise and other impor- 
tant subjects. - 

The progress of population statistics 
has not exhausted the possibilities of 
improving population sources. In- 
vestigators are centering their atten- 
tion today on problenis which require 
more and better data. Their inquiries 
place an increasingly greater strain on 
the sources. They seek to answer new 
questions, to make finer distinctions, 
to refine earlier studies, to relate one 
set of statistics to another, and to 
forecast not only the growth of the 
total population but also its com- 
ponent parts. The numerous points 
at which population research workers 
are pressing against the confining lim- 
its of their sources of data and are 
seeking the improvement of these 
sources are amply illustrated in the 
other chapters of this volume. 

Many population statistics originate 
in records maintained for purposes 
other than those of population re- 
search. They are by-products of 
governmental and business functions. 
They may fulfill adequately their 
primary purposes without meeting the 
requirements of scientific precision and 
exact comparability for use in re- 
search, but as the importance of these 
subsidiary uses becomes evident they 
may attain a higher standard of qual- 
ity. 
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Great VARIETY or Sources 


A complete catalogue of theavailable 
sources of population data would make 
a very long list. In addition to the 
primary sources in the Census of Popu- 
lation and the state and Federal re- 
` ports on vital statisticsp there are 
statistics of immigration, farm popula- 
tion, marriages, divorces, morbidity, 
school population, persons receiving 
relief, and registrants at the employ- 
ment offices, which are collected by 
various agencies of the state and Fed- 
eral governments. A number of states 
conduct censuses of theirown. Many 
cities have directories, lists of house- 
holders, special health or housing sur- 
veys, and other records of value for 
population research. The varfous so- 
cial security measures will doubtless 
provide a wealth of population data. 
The records of the great life insurance 
companies, noteworthy because of 
their continued contact with policy- 
holders through the collection of 
premiums, have been the basis for the 
construction of life tables and for 
many special studies. They offer ex- 
ceedingly significant opportunities for 
use in research. Commercial surveys 
conducted by newspapers, advertisers, 
and public utilities are a possible 
source of local data. Special surveys 
like those of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund and the United States Public 
Health Service are very useful within 
their special fields. 

Only » fraction of the important 
data available for population research 
is to be found in published reports. 
Not only do the original schedules of 
population inquiries contain great 
quantities of information not included 
in the tabulations but the statistical 
work sheets frequently contain many 
important tabulations which are not 
included in the published tables. For 
example, the machine sheets of the 
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Census of Population provide many 
tabulations for cities or counties 
which are published only for states. 
The Bureau of the Census supplies 
cops of these unpublished tabula- 
tions for the mere cost of tran- 
scription. 

T> discuss the value and uses of 
these multitudinous sources for vari- 
ous Lypes of population studies would 
require more space and attention to 
technica] details than would be appro- 
priaie for this chapter. Certain broad 
and fundamental questions may be 
discissed here. Attention may be 
focused on the major sources of data 
rather than other interesting but less 
accessible sources. However, many 
aspects of the discussion will apply 
witk minor modifications to other 
sources than those which are singled 
out Tor specific mention. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR POPULATION 
Data 


What requirements or specifications 
should be met by the principal sources 
of population data if they are to serve 
the needs of population research? 
What objectives should be sought in 
the improvement of these sources? 
There are many types of population 
stucies. Each imposes a different set 
of d2mands. Viewing these studies as 
a group of more or less related in- 
quiries, it is possible to outline certain 
general characteristics that are de- 
sirable in population statistics. These 
objectives have been recognized by 
stat_sticians for many years. Great 
progress has been made toward their 
achievement by the government bu- 
reats and private organizations con- 
cerned with population problems and 
relazed questions. They are justified 
not only by important current needs 
but also because future research will 
require data of very high quality con- 
cerning the present population both 
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for studies of trends and for compara- 
tive purposes. 


Coverage 


Basic data on the composition of the 
population and on changes through 
birth, death, and migration are needed 
for the entire United States and sepa- 
rately for every important subdivision 
or local area. The Decennial Census 
has included the entire nation ever 
since it was inaugurated in 1790. 
The death registration area was 
established in 1880 and the birth 
registration area in 1915, yet only 
three years ago’ did these registration 
areas attain the goal of covering all 
the forty-eight states. Immigration 
statistics have included for a hundred 
years the inward flow of immigrants 
or of aliens admitted but only since 
1908 has the outward flow of emi- 
grants been measured. With the ex- 
ception of internal migration, com- 
plete coverage of the United States 
has been achieved in the basic statis- 
tics of population. 


Completeness 


A complete report of all relevant 
cases within the area or group which is 
covered is a very important goal in the 
collection of any statistics. In the in- 
terest of completeness a number of 
precautions are taken in census 
enumerations. Enumerators are fur- 
nished with maps and descriptions of 
their districts, and are instructed to 
cover their assignments in a systematic 
manner so that no parts will be over- 
looked. Schedule forms are provided 
for individuals and families who can- 
not be reached by repeated visits and 
for non-residents who would be over- 
looked if they were not enumerated 
by the enumerator in whose district 
they happen to be at the time of the 
census. Special efforts are made to 
secure a more nearly complete count 
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of transients, homeless persons, and 
hotel guests. 

Great difficulties confront the Popu- 
lation Census in seeking completeness. 
For a considerable part of the United 
States there are no maps adequate for 
census purposes. Many maps of ur- 
ban and rural areas are out of date or 
seriously inaccurate. City limits and 
boundaries between counties are not 
always readily identified in the field, 
hence it may be difficult for an enu- 
merator to make sure that he has 
covered his district to its actual bound- 
aries. Better maps would improve 
population enumeration. Some per- 
sons attempt to escape the Census be- 
cause they fear it or are just unco- 
operative. The proportion of such 
persans is probably quite small but 
they become an increasingly serious 
problem as population studies press 
for greater accuracy in census counts. 
Another and rather surprising source 
of incompleteness is the unintentional 
failure of some parents to report infant 
members of their households. 

The completeness of birth and death 
statistics has been a matter of concern 
since the registration areas were first 
organized. States were admitted to 
the birth (or death) registration areas 
only after certain tests indicated that 
they were recording at least 90 per cent 
of all births (or deaths). (Attain- 
ment of this standard did not guar- 
antee an equal degree of completeness 
in every part of an admitted state.) 
Some efforts have been made to test 
the degree of completeness after a state 
had been admitted but no data on the 
degree of completeness have been pub- 
lished. Recently the Bureau of the 
Census took a noteworthy step in con- 
nection with its population estimates 
by adjusting birth and death statistics 
for the United States for underregis- 
tration. In 1934 and 1935 the Bureau 

of the Census and the Federal Emer- 
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gency Relief Administration coöp- 
erated with state boards of health 
throughout the United States in con- 
ducting educational campaigns on the 
value of birth registration. Since the 
last of the forty-eight states has en- 
tered the registration areas, the mini- 
mum standard of 90 per cent has given 
way to emphasis on improvement to- 
ward 100 per cent completeness. A 
number of states are very near this 
goal. 

In many special studies information 
is secured only from those persons who 
coöperate fully in the investigation. 
The resulting incompleteness presents 
serious problems in the interpretation 
of results and in relating them to other 
studies. Progress toward complete- 
ness is exceedingly difficult and pften 
requires more effort, ingenuity, and 
resources than agencies collecting 
population statistics are able or willing 
to devote to it. 


Accuracy of reported items 


The ultimate sources of population 
data are the informants to whom the 
questions are addressed. In the case 
of the Population Census they are the 
housewives, rooming house keepers 
and other persons from whom an 
enumerator secures the information to 
be recorded on the schedule. The ac- 
curacy of the record depends upon the 
conscientiousness and skill with which 
the enumerator seeks complete and 
accurate answers, the truthfulness of 
the informant in answering, and the 
extent to which the informant actually 
knows the essential facts about the 
persons for whom he is reporting. In 
the case of birth registration the par- 
ents and the doctor, nurse, or midwife 
who fills out the certificate are the 
source of the record; in the case of 
death registration the physician and 
relatives of the deceased are the prin- 
cipal source. The memories, atti- 
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tudes. idiosyncrasies, and habits of 
thought of these persons affect the ac- 
curacy of the records they produce. 

Inaccuracies are seldom clearly ap- 
parent. Obvious errors are elimi- 
nated during enumeration and the 
editirg of the schedules. The more 
subtle or less apparent inaccuracies are 
likely to go undetected. They may 
appeer in the final tabulations without 
being traceable to individual sched- 
ules. For example, in the statistics of 
population by single years of age more 
than 4 men are reported as 30 years of 
age for every 3 reported as 31 years 
old, elthough the two figures should 
be almost equal. In most studies this 
“rourding” of ages is not important 
since the data can be smoothed or 
grouped in intervals of five or ten 
years. More serious and less apparent 
is the bias of understating age, or in 
some age groups, overstating it. 
(This misstatement is also present, of 
course, in other surveys unless a proof 
of age is required or age is checked 
with other records.) Similar inac- 
curacies occur in the reporting of occu- 
pations, causes of death, and most if 
not all population facts. 


Comzarability 


In many population studies, data 
from a number of separate sources are 
brought together for the determina- 
tion of population growth and change, 
birth and death rates, differences and 


‘ differentials between groups, trends 


and other important measures. It is 
essertial that the data from the several 
sourees be comparable, i.e., that con- 
clusions drawn from them should not 
be seriously distorted by differences in 
the creas they cover, in the definitions 
of important terms or units, or in other 
aspects of the methods of collection 
irrelevant to the comparison. (When 
comparability cannot be attained di- 
rectly it should be attainable by rea- 
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sonable adjustments and corrections 
for known differences between the 
sources.) 

The populations of many cities have 
shown great increases at one time or 
another merely as a result of the an- 
nexation of suburban communities. 
Measurements of the growth of cities 
and of rural and urban trends are mis- 
leading unless allowance has been 
made for these annexations. In the 
reports of each census, annexations 
during the intercensal period are 
noted. 

Births and deaths are recorded at 
the place of their occurrence rather 
than at the residence or “usual place 
of abode” of the persons concerned. 
The statistics for cities which have 
hospitals are swelled by births to pa- 
tients and deaths of patients who re- 
side outside the city limits. On the 
other hand, some residents of these 
cities die elsewhere while visiting, 
traveling, or residing temporarily in 
institutions. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the states have arranged to 
allocate births and deaths from the 
place of occurrence to the place of 
residence (when the two places are not 
the same) beginning with the vital 
statistics of 1935. The first results of 
this allocation are about to appear.? 
In this manner the disturbing effects 
of increasing mobility and hospi- 
talization upon vital statistics are 
being minimized and vital statis- 
tics are made more nearly compara- 
ble with the population counts that 
are used in computing birth and death 
.Tates. 

The improvement of population 
sources and the maintenance of com- 
parability may appear to be incom- 
patible in some instances but often the 
incompatibility can be avoided. The 
term “family” has been used in the 

1In Vital Statistics-Special Reports published 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Census to mean any household group, 
including asylums, hotels, and other 
institutional households. To change 
its definition in a way that would refer 
only to “private families,” i.e., house- 
holds that include members related by 
blood or marriage, would be an im- 
provement but it would make the new 
family statistics incomparable with 
the old. Just such a change was 
made in the tabulation of the 1930 
Census of Population and 75,000 
institutional households with an ag- 
gregate population of 3,000,000 were 
excluded from the family statistics. 
Comparability was maintained by 
the provision of a separate state- 
ment of these “quasi-families” to be 
included in comparisons with earlier 
censuses. 


Divisions, classifications, and detailed 
tabulations 


Population statistics are needed for 
a great variety of classes or groupings 
—by geographic, nativity, age, occu- 
pational, and other classifications. 
While a great deal of further progress 
is needed in statistical classification, a 
few examples of recent improvements 
may be cited. 

In the 1930 Population Census, a 
very significant division of the rural 
population was made between the 
population living on farms and the 
“rural nonfarm” population. De- 
tailed tabulations were made for each 
group by states and counties. Tabu- 
lations of the population by age for 
small cities, townships, {nd counties 
were greatly improved. Much more 
information has been made available 
by counties (which for some purposes 
are the most important geographic 
unit for population studies) and by 
cities and minor civil divisions. A 
very noteworthy development has 
been the tabulation of detailed popula- 
tion statistics by small neighborhood 
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areas (census tracts) in the larger 
cities of the United States. Varia- 
tions within cities and neighborhood 
rates can be measured by means of 
these tract tabulations. 

The tabulations of families by the 
number of children under ten years of 
age, the number under twenty-one, the 
number of lodgers, the rentat or value 
of the dwelling, the sex and age of the 
head of the family, and the number of 
gainful workers with cross classifica- 
tion by nativity and other groups is an 
exceptionally important improvement 
in population sources. Unfortunately 
only part of the excellent family tabu- 
lation planned for the 1930 Census has 
been completed. A very significant 
tabulation of married women by age, 
year of marriage, number of living 
children under ten, and nativity and 
geographic groups has been laid aside 
only partially completed for lack of 
funds. 

A great deal of progress has been 
made in the development and im- 
provement of the International List— 
a standard classification of causes of 
death. Recent experiments on multi- 
ple causes of death promise some very 
important improvements in this field 
of vital statistics, 


Promptness and availability 


While delay in the appearance of 
current data does not always impede 
population research it is often impor- 
tant to secure certain data promptly. 
A number of census reports have been 
delayed by‘4ack of funds for publica- 
tion. For example, the mortality 
statistics for 1933 were not printed 
until 1936. Preliminary releases, spe- 
cial bulletins and other publications 


` frequently present the principal facts 


soon after they have been tabulated 
but it is regrettable that the final de- 
tailed tabulations should appear so 
late. 
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Explanation of methods 


Population sources can be used more 
intellizently and effectively and with 
less msinterpretation if an adequate 
description is published of the methods 
by which the data have been collected, 
editec. coded, and tabulated. The 
census volumes have usually repro- 
duced the population schedules and 
the mere important parts of the enu- 
merat-r’s instructions. Relatively 
little kas been published about editing 
and cccling procedures. 


Frequency of censuses 

In = mobile and quickly changing 
populstion, a census soon becomes out 
of date. The rapid growth of Detroit 
and Los Angeles, the Florida land 
boom the migration of Negroes to the 
cities and to the North, and other 
changes of the last decade had made 
it exceedingly difficult or impossible 
to estmate local population changes 
accurately for several years before the 
1930 Census was taken. During the 
early years of the Great Depression 
there was a movement of population 
away from cities so great that previous 
rates of increase were not continued 
and many cities lost population. This 
movenent made questionable the esti- 
mates of population calculated by the 
usual methods for 1932 and later years 
—onl; two years after the date of the 
1930 Census. In addition, great 
popuEtion changes occurred through 
unemployment, changes of occupation, 
“doub-ing-up” of families, delayed 
marrege and other unpredictable 
chang2s. In 1934, 1935 and 1936 bills 
were troduced in Congress providing 
for a =pecial census but none of them 
reach=d a final vote. 

In she absence of more frequent 
censes it is necessary to estimate 
popu-ztion changes from whatever in- 
formesion may be available. The 
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Bureau of the Census is making a note- 
worthy experiment in this direction 
using school attendance records, city 
directories, state censuses and other 
data. 

For many years there has been agi- 
. tation for a population census every 
five years. A survey between decen- 
nial censuses would not necessarily 
contain all the items of the decennial 
census but it would greatly improve 
the information available concerning 
migration and population change. 
Wars, depressions, booms, droughts, 
and industrial expansion produce un- 
usual changes in population which can 
be traced only by frequent censuses 
or a continuous population inventory. 


Tur Direction or FUTURE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The specifications for population 
data which have just been listed recall 
many improvements already accom- 
plished and suggest further improve- 
ments to be sought in the future. The 
development and perfecting of popula- 
tion sources is not likely to proceed 
automatically. To a considerable ex- 
tent it will depend upon the energy 
and vision of the public officials who 
are responsible for the collection and 
preparation of the data. The most 
rapid improvement may be expected 
in those fields in which opportunities 
happen to be most favorable or which 
become especially popular for re- 
search. Apart from these somewhat 
fortuitous influences, however, there 
are certain general problems which 
may be expected to loom large in fu- 
ture efforts to improve population 
data. They deserve at least brief 
mention here. 

City limits and state boundaries are 
quite artificial divisions and fail to 
mark the important cleavages between 
distinct population areas. Progress is 
being made toward the demarcation of 
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regions and of metropolitan districts 
as better areas for the tabulation of 
population statistics and the study of 
population differences and trends. 

In the past the basic classification 
of population has been by color and 
nativity with principal emphasis upon 
the distinction between the native and 
foreign born. This distinction is 
rapidly diminishing in importance. 
While the distinction between white 
and colored populations will probably 
continue to be important, increasing 
attention will be given to economic, 
occupational and other factors as dis- 
tinguishing the basic groups within 
the total population. 

Most population statistics are based 
upon an enumeration according to the 
“usual place of abode” of the persons 
who dre counted. This procedure is 
becoming increasingly difficult. The 
population which works in a large city 
may be quite different from the popu- 
lation that lives there. Some people 
live in one place during part of the year 
and another place during the remain- 
der of the year. Transients and in- 
mates of institutions present addi- 
tional difficulties. Special tabulations 
according to place of work and other 
supplementary statistics may over- 
come some of these problems. 

The meaning of the facts collected 
in a population inquiry is not always 
clear or definite. Is the notion of 
“rent” the same when applied to an 
unheated, empty frame house as it is 
when applied to a furnished, heated, 
and serviced suite in an “apartment 
hotel? Is the notion of “occupation” 
the same when applied to (a) the uni- 
versity student who does housework 
for her board and lodging, (b) a girl 
who earns her living by working in a 
cafeteria, (c) an unemployed machin- 
ist who may never work again because 
he is well along in years and partially 
incapacitated, or (d) a boy who works 
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after school and on Saturdays in his 
father’s grocery store? If a woman 
has not worked for five years but seeks 
a job because her husband lost his, 
does “unemployed worker” refer to her 
as readily as it does to her husband? 
Is the notion of “family” the same 
when applied to three employed girls 
sharing an apartment as it fs when ap- 
plied to a married couple and their 
children living together? A sharpen- 
ing of definitions is badly needed. 

The census of 1930 was taken during 
the early months of the great depres- 
sion and the picture it presents is quite 
different from what it would have 
shown had it been taken in 1932. In 
the future increasing attention will be 
given to the position of the census 
cross section in the fluctuations of so- 
cial and economic affairs. Where it is 
possible to do so, adjustments will be 
worked out to bring census results up 

_to date. 

It will probably never be possible to 
secure all the necessary information 
about’ the American population by 
means of complete enumerations. 
Progress may be expected in the use of 
sampling procedures and in the de- 
velopment of methods of tying in the 
results of sampling with those of com- 
plete enumeration. Progress may also 
be expected in the development of 
estimates based upon census and sam- 
ple data. 


Sources oF IMPROVEMENT 


Probably the greatest problem in 
the improvement of population statis- 
tics is the initial source—the contact 
with the informant. This contact is 
crucial. It is the most widely scat- 
tered part of the organization and is 
under the least control. Itis the point 
at which all the further processes can 
be poisoned by the ignorance, careless- 
ness, and willful misrepresentation of 


the informant or interviewer or both. 
e 
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Only rarely can errors and omissions 
origizating in this contact be corrected 
in lazer statistical processes. A rigor- 
ous inspection of reports and schedules 
in the field, checking against special 
lists and revisits to a portion of each 
interviewer’s work will do much to 
bring the field work under control and 
insuz2 an accurate and complete can- 
This checking adds to the cost - 
of tze field work but it greatly en- 
hanc2s the value of the results and 
strergthens the confidence with which 
they may be used. 

T= a large degree the quality of 
population statistics depends on the 
willingness of the informant to coöp- 
erat= and the extent to which he is 
adequately informed on the subjects 
of the inquiry. He should have re- 
spec for statistical surveys and ap- 
precate the importance of precise 
rather than approximate answers. He 
should understand in advance, if pos- 
sikls, exactly what information he will 
be expected to furnish. Publicity and 
educational programs can be used 
effectively toward this end. 

Tae selection, training and super- 
vision of interviewers is very impor- 
tanz. Inthe case of the census, a large 
corzs of enumerators must be selected, - 
instzucted and put into the field for 
an intensive job lasting only two to 
four weeks. They are paid only for 
thew actual production of completed 
schedules, hence they have little in- 
cer-ive to master the extensive in- 
stroctions essential to their work. 
Thzir supervisors are temporary em- 
plavees of the Census Bureau whose 
appointment is reputed to be a Con- 
gressional rather than a census func- 
tion. The temporary, intensive, po- 
litical character of the field work could 
be modified in a manner that would 
improve this most important source of 
population statistics. 

Likewise, in state, county and city 
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offices concerned with fundamental 
records and population statistics there 
is room for improvement in the selec- 
tion, training and supervision of staff. 
In many places one may find very 
competent officials handicapped by in- 
adequate or incompetent staffs or 
capable clerks and field workers baffled 
by the lack of skilled direction and 
leadership from their supervisors. 
Because population and vital statistics 
are not good political capital and be- 
cause they have no pressure group to 
support them, they usually suffer from 
inadequate appropriations and neg- 
lect. The officials responsible for 
them are denied the encouragement 
and stimulation which an appreciative 
group can provide. 


Pustic Inrarest 


Increasing public concern about 
population problems should strengthen 
the support of agencies responsible for 
population records and statistics. The 
extent to which the census and vital 
statistics records are being used in con- 
nection with old age pensions, mothers’ 
assistance and other social security 
legislation is evidence that they are 
repositories of citizens’ rights. In- 
creasing recognition of this fact will 
probably he reflected in an improve- 
ment of population records. 

The population studies of state 
planning boards and of many local 
planning bedies may mature to a point 
at which these agencies will become 
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quite actively concerned with the im- 
provement of population data. State 
and municipal authorities responsible 
for public health, education, and pub- 
lic works as well as public utilities and 
business concerns using population 
data may recognize a common interest 
in their quality. Local interest is fully 
as essentfal as national interest in 
strengthening the sources. 

The improvement of population 
data involves expenditures for ex- 
panded surveys, more frequent repeti- 
tions, better planning and supervision, 
selection and training of field workers 
and junior staff, publication of reports, 
educational work and publicity, ex- 
perimental tests, and an all around 
tightening up of the processes of pro- 
ducing population information. 

The cost of improvements must be 
justified by the value of the data. It 
is unlikely that the needs of research 
unrelated to public questions will 
make a strong enough appeal to 
achieve the more important improve- 
ments which should be the next steps 
in the progress of knowledge regard- 
ing the American population. If the 
nation concerns itself, through its Fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments, 
with population trends and problems, 
the improvements will be well justified 
and accelerated progress in the im- 
provement of the sources may be 
anticipated. From such improve- 
ment population research will also 
benefit. 


and editor of the American Statistical Association, 
Washington, D.C. He is a member of the Central 
Statistical Board. He has served as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
director of the Bureau of Social Research in the Fed- 
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gheny County, and coördinator of statistical projects 
in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
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Dusun, Louis I. and Aurrep J. Lorxa. 
Length of Life. Pp. 400. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1936. $5.00. 


The life table is a remarkableinstrument. 
It is the technical basis for life insurance 
as printing is for the newspaper. It is a 
summary of human experience relating to 
the simple but extremely important ques- 
tion of how long people live and what pro- 
portion of a population may be expected 
to die each year. On the assumption that 
the experience of a given population for a 
given year or period of years continues un- 
changed, a life table starts with a group 
(cohort) of say 100,000 male infants and 
traces them throughout their lifetime, 
calculating the number that survive to 
each year of age, the death rate of the 
survivors at each year of age, the average 
number of years they have yet to live, and 
so forth. The preparation of such a table 
requires collection of extensive statistics 
of population and deaths, correction of 
their principal biases and defects, and 
elaborate but straightforward computa- 
tions. Both the preparation and the use 
of life tables usually require the profes- 
sional skill of the actuary. However, 
there are many occasions on which statis- 
ticlans, accountants, population research 
workers, and other persons who are not 
actuaries may find life tables extremely 
useful in their work. 

Dr. Dublin is third vice-president and 
statistician, and Dr. Lotka, assistant statis- 
tician, of The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In Length of Life they have 
provided a ery lucid explanation of the 
life table, its history, its uses, and the 
methods involved in its construction. The 
more important life tables are reproduced 
in condensed form, including tables for 
states, groups of states, and foreign coun- 
tries. Two tables in common use in life 
insurance are given in greater detail. In 
addition to this compilation of existing life 
tables, a new table is presented covering 
the United States, except Texas and South 


Dakote, for 1929 to 1931, calculated by the 
authors and their staff at The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This table is 
based cn the most recent population census 
and mortality statistics of the United 
States Census Bureau, and it is given in 
full dezail by single years of age. Abbre- 
viated tables are recorded for individual 
states. This is the first life table that 
covers substantially all the population of 
the United States. It reflects ten years of 
declinng mortality in the younger age 
groups and fills an acute need for an up- 
to-date life table. 

Only four of the fourteen chapters are 
devctzd to the meaning, the history, and 
the p-eparation of life tables. With the 
apperdix, they would make a noteworthy 
book Zully justifying the title of this one. 
But the authors have ventured far beyond 
the szudy of the life table to analyze by 
means of it the differences between states 
and between urban and rural populations 
in lorgevity and in the relative importance 
of vecious causes of death. Still employ- 
ing the same powerful instrument, they 
study the trends of tuberculosis, heart 
disease, cancer, and other prominent causes 
of death. The influences of heredity, oc- 
cupation, physical condition, and medical 
scierce on longevity are considered, and a 
hypothetical life table is prepared estimat- 
ing the gains which appear to be attainable 
with modern medical practice and sanita- 
tion. without assuming the discovery of 
any radically new means of prolonging 
human life. Chapters on population prob- 
lems and life insurance further broaden 
the discussion of the use of life tables. 

Length of Life is an exceptionally fine 
con-ribution to many fields of study. The 
genzral reader of serious literature will 
om technical sections and still enjoy a 
very interesting and readable discussion 
of numan existence. Students of popula- 
tion problems and public health will find 
ready use for it in their work. Business 
men and bankers who are concerned with 
life insurance and the probability of death 
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will find it a very valuable manual. It is 
a thorough piece of workmanship, written 
in a judicious and scientific manner, and 
worthy of the high respect with which its 
authors’ works are regarded. 
Freverick F. STEPHAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Sanp, René. Health and Human Prog- 
ress. Pp.x,278. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. $3.00. 


Farmers recognize rather generally the 
relative richness of the soil in discarded 
fence streams. Some academic folk simi- 
larly sense the opportunities awaiting them 
in the borderlines between the fields of 
human learning. One of these borderlines 
stretches between medicine and the social 
studies, and to its exploitation the present 
volume is devoted. 

Dr. Sand uses the term “sociological 
medicine” to identify this field, and he 
defines it as a consideration, “in its scien- 
tific bases and its individual and collective 
applications,” of “the reciprocal relations 
between the health of man and his living 
conditions.’ He pronounces it synony- 
mous with “medical sociology,” a term used 
in the United States as early as 1902, and 
related to what the Germans and some 
American students have classified as social 
biology or bio-sociology. 

Perhaps the best answer to what the 
author means by sociological medicine is 
to be found in a brief summary of the con- 
tents of this volume. After devoting two 
chapters to the advent and the sources of 
sociological medicine, he devotes a chapter 
each to social classes, the balance sheet of 
sickness and death, the physical and mental 
inequality between the social classes, 
heredity and environment, hereditary fac- 
tors, occupational factors, domestic factors, 
economic factors, sanitary factors, educa- 
tional factors, and human economics, each 
considered in relation to the problems of 
physical well-being. 

Although Ramazzini inaugurated the 
study of occupational diseases (historically 
the first branch of sociological medicine to 
develop) early in the eighteenth century, 
Dr. Sand points out that the larger field 
“still seeks its definition, its synthesis and 


its universality.” Accepting the author’s , 
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judgment on this point, the reviewer 
hastens to add that the present volume is 
an excellent contribution toward this end. 
It presents a definite field of human rela- 
tionships, analyzed consistently on a basis 
of facts brought together from private re- 
searches and public reports in all countries 
of the world. 

The auéhor is lecturer at the University 
of Brussels, technical counselor to the 
League of Red Cross Societies, member of 
the Health and Child Welfare Committees 
of the League of Nations, Honorable Presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Conferences of Social Work, 
and vice-president of the International 
Congress on Public Health Works. 

James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


ve Kror, PauL. Why Keep Them Alive? 

Pp. 293. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1936. $3.00. 

In his earlier books, Microbe Hunters, 
Men against Death, and Hunger Fighters, 
Paul de Kruif performed a distinct service 
in telling, in popular and dramatic fashion, 
the story of notable chapters in the modern 
campaign against disease and death. 

In the present volume the author de- 
scribes some further scientific advances, 
principally in the field of child health, but 
his chief concern is with the question why 
the best and latest that science has to offer 
is not available to all children. This in- 
volves his entry into the field of economics 
and of the social sciences in general. 

As to the facts of human inequality 
which are brought out in this book there 
is substantial agreement, just as we can 
all agree that many children do not have 
access to the educational facilities best 
fitted for their particular development, or 
live in air-conditioned and sound-proofed 
homes, or enjoy the most modern play- 
ground facilities. 

As to the reasons for the existence of 
poverty and its toll upon childhood, de 
Kruif’s conclusions seem to be that we 
(society), i.e., those who can obtain the 
best, are responsible, and that we are the 
mass murderers of the children who die 
because they do not have the best. This 
view is in accord with a philosophy that is 
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rampant in many quarters. The general 
bases of this philosophy are: (a) the “have- 
nots” are all good and worthy, (b) the 
“haves” are smug and selfish, and (c) those 
who disagree with “a” and “b” are hypo- 
critical or ignorant or both. 

With this philosophy the reviewer finds 
himself in complete disagreement. The 
practice of thinking in terms of praise and 
blame is as futile and superficial in eco- 
nomics as it is in bacteriology. The ad- 
vances in bacteriology, which de Kruif has 
heralded so ably, did not come about on 
the basis of such an approach. The social 
sciences differ only in that they are more 
complex and difficult, and that there is con- 
sequently an even greater need for the 
disciplined detachment of scientific attack 
in these fields. ; 

Other than an intense human sympathy 
and a vivid style, this book has little to 
commend it. It is rambling, reporterial, 
and repetitious. The reviewer wishes the 
author had not written this book, and he 
believes that in time Dr. de Kruif will wish 
so too. 

James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Himes, Norman E. Medical History of 
Contraception. Pp. xxx, 521. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1936. 
$7.00. 

It has been customary to assume, as 
Professor Himes points out in this truly 
significant study, that “birth control is 
very recent, ultramodern.” He then pro- 
ceeds to show that practically all peoples, 
ancient and modern, primitive and civi- 
lized, have consistently attempted some 
artificial control of conception. This at- 
tempt is not to be confused with other 
methods of population control, notably 
abortion; and has persisted despite a com- 
mon scorn of sterility. The wealth of detail 
with which Dr. Himes describes the older as 
well as the current contraceptive tech- 
niques, makes his work of great interest to 
medical men and anthropologists, as well as 
to sociologists and social historians. 

The general conclusion reached by the 
author is that, while the wide-spread re- 
sort to contraceptive devices indicates a 
long-time desire to prevent conception, this 
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was usually thwarted by the ineffective- 
ness cf the methods employed. The very 
emphasis upon abortion and infanticide 
found among earlier peoples is cited as 
evidenee that contraception did not in it- 
self añord an adequate population check. 
This is contrasted with the marked decline 
in the birth rate of civilized peoples dur- 
ing th= last century, which apparently 
coincided with the introduction of present 
contraceptive devices. Dr. Himes has 
been a close student for some years of the 
early history of “birth control” in the pop- 
ular sense, as this appeared in European 
society towards the end of the eighteenth 
century and as it developed subsequently 
in botk Europe and America during the 
Victorizn era. It is the detailed discussion 
of this theme which modern social his- 
torians will probably consider the most 
valuab.2 contribution of the present work. 

The question may be raised, without 
detracting in any way from the importance 
of Prof=ssor Himes’ historical data, whether 
these might not be susceptible of other in- 
terpretztions than those he emphasizes. 
It is conceivable that an increasing. desire 
for comtraception (due to such obvious 
factors as a falling death rate and child 
welfare movements) may have played as 
great a rôle in the declining birth rate since 
1800 as did an increasing effectiveness in 
technicies. Perhaps the older devices 
were more dependable and more widely 
known than is sometimes believed, but 
were smply not used consistently in so- 
cieties which found children of obvious 
econorrc value. The difficulty in inter- 
pretation here lies in the fact that both 
an increase in the desire for contraception 
and an improvement in the means of at- 
taining it coincided, during the last century, 
with a 2alling birth rate. Priority suggests 
a causal relationship of both variables to 
the birch rate, but to distinguish their rel- 
ative <gnificance’ is no easy matter. I 
would suggest the possibility that it was 
origina ly a growing demand that led to an 
improved supply of devices, and that the 
latter vas only the immediate cause of the 
drop in the rates. After all, the industrial 
revolution and the early infant welfare 
movement did precede “Mrs, Perkins’ 
Handb-_ils” of 1796. 
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Several minor technical criticisms may 
be made. Historians would find the read- 
ing of the present study easier, if more 
effort had been made to secure continuity 
in the narrative. In some sections, this 
may hava been impossible, but in others it 
could have been approximated more 
closely. Anthropologists may feel that 
the first place afforded contemporary 
primitive peoples in the narrative implies 
that they represent the earlier forms— 
which is not necessarily the case. Popula- 
tion students may suspect that the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the introduc- 
tion of modern devices in England prior to 
1830, and the lag in birth rate decline there 
until 1870, may be ascribed to the improve- 
ment of registration procedures—rather 
than to any failure to use these devices 
(p. 223. To the extent that registra- 
tion beeame more complete, it would 
tend to conceal any fall in the birth rate. 
If this was actually what happened, more 
might be eredited here to modern tech- 
niques than the author himself is willing to 
claim for them. 

It seems almost ungrateful to make 
these critical comments, in view of the 
pioneer service which Professor Himes has 
rendered medical men and social scientists. 
This may be summed up, in conclusion, by 
pointing out that his work is of particular 
significance in showing the important in- 
terrelationship of medical developments 
with social history in general. What is true 
here for the story of ‘contraception in par- 
ticular, clearly applies to medical history 
as a whcele. 

Ricuarp H. Sarrock 

Duke University 


Anoety, Rosert Coorer. The Family 
Encounters the Depression. Pp. 309. 
New York: Charles Scribner's _Sons, 
1936. $1.50. 


Professor Angell has written a one ina 
spirit of mingled aspiration and humility. 
It is a record of an experiment in scientific 
method which yielded meager results in 
relation to the time and thought expended. 
The book contains a frank account of 
struggles and mistakes but with no attempt 
to wish into existence conclusions not 
justified by the data. 
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The author’s hypothesis in general terms 
is to the effect that social phenomena sub- 
jected to modification by one factor may 
be classified into types which when known 
make possible the prediction of the effect 
of the single factor on other phenomena of 
known type. More specifically, he is con- 
cerned with the effect of a sudden and ap- 
parently, lasting reduction of income, 
amounting to at least 25 per cent, on 
American families composed of children 
and parents living together and unaffected 
by any crucial event not connected with 
the depression. Do such families of cer- 
tain types react in characteristic ways to 
the income decrease? 

Fifty college students who were mem- 
bers óf families meeting the specifications 
were induced to write case studies of their 
own families. These students were pro- 
vided with a schedule for guidance and 
were paid for their services. No claim is 
made for representative sampling. Vari- 
ous categories are applied to classify the 
original family situations and the situations 
following the decrease in family income. 
Finally, nine categories are worked out in 
terms of degrees and combinations of in- 
tegration and adaptability. The families 
after the decrease in income are classified 
with respect to position of family members 
and vulnerability of family structure. 

The largest part of the book is devoted 
to well-written case histories of the families, 
classified according to the categories finally 
accepted. The panorama reveals heroism 
and altruism mingled with jealousy, selfish- 
ness, and bitterness. Unfortunately, defi- 
nite conclusions cannot be drawn from 
the data. For the most part, the picture 
‘defies scientific condensation. Almost the 
only claim is to the effect that adaptability 
tends to be associated with invulnerability. 
This comes dangerously close to tautology 
if the author’s analysis is correctly inter- 
preted. It is also to be noted that Angell 
and a colleague agreed on the classification 
by types of only thirty-six families out of 
the fifty. One gets the impression also 
that change in position of family members 
is an effect of the income decrease rather 
than a measure of the income decrease as 
implied by Angell. No control group was 
used in the study, and there is no complete 
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assurance that processes other than de- 
crease in income did not play a part. 

The book has numerous virtues. An in- 
teresting distinction is drawn between posi- 
tion and réle and between the symbiotic 
and the psycho-social levels of interaction. 
The case material would have interest for 
the layman. To the sociologist there is 
interest in a record of failure, for it is far 
too often that only methodological suc- 
cesses get into print. There is no scientific 
disgrace in failure, provided there has been 
an intelligent assault on a problem. Fail- 
ures reveal pitfalls, and negative results 
provide the necessary shading in the scien- 
tifie picture. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

University of Minnesota * 


Horxuermer, Max (Ed.). Autorität und 
Familie. Pp. xv, 947. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1936. $7.00. 

This massive volume contains something 
for every person interested in the family 
institution. Those interested in a theoret- 
ical and historical discussion will be at- 
tracted to the first of the three sections, 
which contains an introductory historical 
survey by Max Horkheimer. He points 
out the disharmonies in culture in relation 
to authority, and the influence of the family 
in preparing children for later inevitable 
experience with socially necessary author- 
ity. Readers of psychoanalytic turn of 
mind will find stimulation in Erich 
Fromm’s theory of the Super Ego as de- 
rived from the father person and in his 
conception of the sado-masochistie char- 
acter engendered by the patriarchal family 
and predisposing to an ambivalent craving 
for authority. The patient bookmen who 
want to know exactly what the philosophers 
said on the subject of the volume will find 
answers given by Herbert Marcuse. 

The lovers of empirical facts, especially 
those revealed by questionnaires, will turn 
to the second section. They will learn 
about the opinion of workers and clerks in 
regard to authority and the family, the 
views of physicians on sex morality, the 
reactions of other experts, the attitudes of 
young people, and the views of unemployed 
on their relations to the state. 

The third section consists of special 
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studies dealing primarily with historical, 
economie, and legal aspects of family life 
in speGfie European countries. These 
studies tend to be factual in approach, and 
many are abstracts of larger articles. 
There is some consideration of the youth 
movement, the influence of the family on 
asocial behavior, and certain educational 
and literary trends. This third section 
closes with valuable surveys of national 
sociological literatures as concerned with 
the central theme. 

The book as a whole raises various ques- 
tions. Does codperative research—often 
hailed as the last word in modern efficiency 
—give 2 greater scientific return than 
would tne same amount of time, energy, 
and money expended in some other way? 
Do repzated claims for an underlying 
unity make such a unity real? Is there 
not a need in a volume such as this for a 
more precise statement of hypotheses and 
a closer interrelation of fact and theory 
with due regard for alternative hypotheses 
and alternative conclusions? The family 
may tra.n for obedience to authority and 
also for rebellion against authority. Did 
the separation of German boys from their 
fathers curing the war years give a craving 
for or an aversion to authority? 

While answers to such questions might 
well vary, readers of the volume would 
probably agree that it contains much 
scholarly and valuable material for stu- 
dents of the family. It does seem, how- 
ever, to emphasize the need for a more 
formal marriage of fact and theory in the 
hope of methodological offspring with a 
talent for both insight and certitude. 

CLIFFORD KIREPATRICK 

University of Minnesota 


Hormzs S. J. Human Geneties and Its 
Social Import. Pp. viii, 414. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
$3.50. 

As the title of the book implies, Human 
Geneties and Its Social Import presents the 
fundamental principles of human heredity 
in relation to some of the social problems 
of the day that are a consequence of 
human Hiology. The volume is a textbook 
in which the author, Prof. S. J. Holmes of 
the Umversity of California, has selected 
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many socio-biological problems with ex- 
cellent research evidence for solution by 
college students. The author has no 
thesis to prove. Where the scientific data 
are meagre or inconclusive, the student is 
injected into an intellectual exercise, in- 
stead of a pseudo-solution to a social prob- 
lem. The common statistical and other 
fallacies in reasoning so frequent in the 
solution cf social problems are brought to 
the-attention of students. The questions 
at the end of ‘each chapter are well chosen 
and designed to provoke thought and to 
encourage independent study on the part of 
the student dealing with the various social 
phenomena at hand. The carefully pre- 
pared bibliography aids in these directions. 

The first ten chapters contain an interest- 
ingly written résumé of human genetics 
presenting the best and most recent con- 
tributions of the biologists. Then follow 
many chapters offering problems in social 
biology for solution. What shall be done 
with the mental defectives and the men- 
tally diseased? How are we to treat the 
criminal? How can we improve the lot of 
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How can we teach selective marriage mat- 
ing? In what ways can we hope to over- 
eome the evils of the differential birth rate? 
Then follow chapters on the biology of war, 
effects of population growth, demographic 
effects of the growth of cities, biologic 
effects of migration, and results of inbreed- 
ing and crossbreeding. Professor Holmes 
concludes his book with a chapter on pro- 
posed measures for population betterment. 

Of course, the author had to decide on 
which socio-biologic problems to include 
and which to exclude from his book in 
order to keep it within reasonable bounds. 
The reviewer, however, believes he should 
have found space for the phenomenon of 
race which plays so significant a réle in 
contemporary thought. 

Human Genetics and Its Social Import 
is undoubtedly the best text-book on social 
biology and is to be highly recommended 
as a college text-book. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


Wurams, Fare M. and Carte C. Zim- 


MERMAN. Studies of Family Living in < 
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the United States and Other Countries: 

An Analysis of Material and Method. 

Pp. 617. Washington: U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, 1935. 60 cents. 

Certain very able students in the field 
of the social sciences have contended con- 
sistently that consumption, the Cinderella 
of the economice family, will be lifted some 
day to a,position of priority by the fairy 
prince of scientific progress; and some re- 
cent developments would indicate marked 
movement in the direction of fulfilling this 
prophecy. 

Along with the Brookings Institution 
and several bureaus in the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Social Science Research Council 
has been concerned in recent years with 
this field, both because of its basic im- 
portance and because its comprehensive 
nature offered an opportunity for the pro- 
motion of the codperative research which 
the Council is interested in promoting. 

The present study is an excellent instance 
of such coéperative research. Initial steps 
in the development of the project were 
taken in 1928 by the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics, with a resultant re- 
port on studies of family living in the 
United States by Faith M. Williams. To 
this was added the work of collecting and 
evaluating the foreign studies, done by 
Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, of Har- 
vard University. Professor Max Hand- 
man, of the University of Michigan, con- 
tributes the preface. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Harvard University 
Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences contributed to the financing of the 
project, while a committee of well-known 
students of family-living studies contrib- 
uted their counsel. ð 

The resulting publication is a work of 
magnitude and of very great usefulness in 
the development of future research work 
in this field. Approximately fifteen hun- 
dred studies of family living, made in fifty- 
two different countries, are included in it. 
Each is carefully annotated, with a sum- 
mary of its results and an appraisal of its 
technique. It is literally true, as claimed, 
that “this report will serve as a sourcebook 
for all those who wish an evaluation of the 
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techniques used in collecting information 
on the consumption of individual fami- 
lies, and for those who wish to know the 
kind of information obtained in such in- 
vestigations.” 
James H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Davis, Maurice R. World Immigration. 
Pp. x, 688. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1936. $3.75. 

Professor Davie was one of the first 
American sociologists to take a scientific 
view of immigration. His brochure, A 
Constructive Immigration Policy (1928) 
sounded like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Since that time a number of books 
have appeared taking more or less the 
same viewpoint: Jerome’s Migration and 
Business Cycles (1926) , Panunzio’s Immi- 
gration Crossroads (1927), Wilcox and 
Ferenczi’s monumental two-volume Inter- 
national Migration (1929, 1931), Brown’s 
Immigration (1988), and Young’s Ameri- 
can Minority Peoples (1932) which while 
not dealing directly with migration takes 
the scientific point of view by considering 
the immigrant as an element in the culture 
context of this country. And now simul- 
taneously there come from the presses two 
volumes emphasizing even more the world- 
wide nature of the migration phenomenon, 
Professor Donald R. Taft’s Human Migra- 
tion, dated May 1986 and the volume un- 
der review, dated April 1936. 

The significant fact regarding all these 
works is that in their totality they show 
that this branch of American sociology is 
at last coming of age. Instead of con- 
tinuing to consider migration as a “purely 
national concern,” instead of harping on 
the worn-out string of “old” and “new” im- 
migration and drumming on the racial myth 
drums, they perceive and set forth that 
vast world-wide significance of migration. 

Professor Davie’s book is masterly in 
almost every detail. It draws from a 
variety of sources; its analysis is scholarly 
and objective; it has a number of excellent 
statistical tables and graphs—and yet not 
so many as to make the book an exhibit of 
skeletons; it is readable and interesting; 
and it presents as complete bibliographies, 
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in Englizh with a few in German, as one 
could possibly hope to find within the 
covers cf a non-bibliographical book. It 
is comprzhensive and yet not too much so 
or too large to be of practical use. It is 
beautifully printed and bound. 

One aspect of the analysis needs special 
mention because of its basic scientific as 
well as practical significance. Professor 
Davie, Eke most American sociologists, 
holds to the theory—which most American 
students of immigration maintain with 
dogmatiz tenacity—that migration takes 
place from the more-thickly to the less- 
thickly =ettled regions. This the present 
reviewer believes to be erroneous, even 
though be has not sufficient data to uphold 
his hypothesis. If we could examine the 
details, we would find the contrary to be 
true. Mow that is of utmost importance 
in an understanding of the true nature of 
modern migration and dealing with it. 
The mcdern migrant emanates from a 
rural, czdinarily agricultural, relatively 
culturalky-retarded region and usually ends 
in an urban or semi-urban, industrial, and 
relatively advanced center. Migration, 
then, pectakes of the same nature as the 
urbanizetion movement of the last century 
or more. It represents one phase of the ` 
rural-urEan, agricultural-industrial con- 
flict and its control should be based on that 
fact. In addition, such a view of the 
matter ~ill give us a more intelligent un- 
derstancing of the problem of adjustment. 
The immigrant, as an individual and a 
group, faces a two-fold adjustment: an ad- 
justmen: to the urban-industrial way of 
life whieh is alien to him and an accom- 
modatioa to the total culture milieu of the 
country :nto which he comes to live, which 
at best i unfriendly to him. On the other 
hand, tke problem of controlling migration 
becomes part and parcel of the task of 
dealing with the rural-urban, agriculture- 
industry contest going on especially in the 
newer ccuntries: and that problem can be 
dealt with only, if at all, by taking a long- 
term, large view of the matter. It may 
well be that the future of the West hangs 
in part —pon that thread. 

CONSTANTINE Panonzio 
Univesity of California 
at Los Angeles 
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Scurrexr, B. Alien Americans. Pp. xi, 
208. New York: The Viking Press, 
1936. $2.50. 


The author of Alen Americans is a 
Dutch anthropologist who spent a year in 
continental United States at the invitation 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. During 
that time Dr. Schrieke studied the social 
and economic life of the fifty million Amer- 
icans who are biological or sociological 
aliens. Half of his book is concerned with 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Fili- 
pinos in California, the Mexicans in the 
Southwest. the American Indians, and the 
European immigrants. The other half of 
his work pertains to Negro life and educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Schrieke has read most of the stand- 
ard works in the field of race relations. In 
addition to this study he has traveled ex- 
tensively and has made many sharp first- 
hand observations. One marvels that he 
has been able to include so much extremely 
useful infarmation and so many accurate 
attitudes in a book of two hundred pages. 
There is nothing better on so many groups 
in so few pages. Dr. Schrieke undoubtedly 
learned much about minority races in the 
United States in his year’s visit. 

The non-specialist will find this book an 
interesting introduction to our bi-racial 
conflicts and accommodations. I do not 
feel that it offers much to race relations 
experts. To those who are acquainted 
with the literature, it will not be surprising 
to read that bounties for Indian scalps 
were given by states and territories as late 
as 1814, or that the native Indians were 
-often dispossessed of their land without 
any kind of treaty or purchase, or that 
California enacted laws in 1921-1923 
which prohibited a Japanese who did not 
previously own land from working it ex- 
cept as a hired laborer. Likewise, the 
proneness of most Americanization work 
to become glorified slumming, the failure 
of many rural Texas communities to apply 
the state compulsory school attendance law 
to Mexican children, and the widespread 
and great discrimination in the allocation 
of school funds for Negro children in the 
South are not new items of information. 
Those who have done any reading on the 
ante-bellum South are familiar with the 
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legend of plantation society and the myth 
of “the great vanished culture.” Social 
scientists know that in 1860 fewer than 3 
per cent of all Southern farms were planta- 
tions of five hundred or more acres, that 
nearly two thirds of the Southern farmers 
had no slaves, and that the North did not 
effectively interfere in the post-bellum 
period with the South’s definition of the 
respective™ places” for the white man and 
the Negro. 

What the Negro’s economic “place” is 
is well described by Dr. Schrieke. 


“There is no such thing as ‘beginning at the 
bottom and working to the top.’ However com- 
petent, however diligent, the Negro who works 
for the average white corporation very soon finds 
himself at the limit of advancement... - 
‘Keeping the Negro in his place’ means in the 
rural districts that no Negro can rise to land- 
ownership unless he has some white man as a 
protector who encourages him, advances the 
money, settles the legal and administrative diffi- 
culties, and protects him against aggression. 
. . . ‘Keeping the Negro in his place’ implies 
that the Negro tenant or sharecropper may not 
ask questions about the accuracy of the land- 
lord’s account. It means impressing upon the 
Negro a permanent feeling of inferiority. Ex- 
perience or example has taught him that com- 
petition and jealousy on the part of the lower 
classes of whites often form an almost unsur- 
passable obstacle to his progress. ‘Keeping the 
Negro in his place’ therefore means either a 
lapsing into a ‘what is the use’ attitude after 
some vain effort to get ahead, or taking it easy, 
being improvident, trust in God, and depend- 
ency on the white-people. It results in corrup- 
tion of character and morals, resort to lying, 
adulation, servility.” 


The Negro’s political and social “place” 
is characterized by: political disfranchise- 
ment; segregation in schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, and cemeteries; Jim Crowism (in 
places of public accommodation); and 
“taboos on intermarriage, $n eating and 
shaking hands with colored people, on 
tipping the hat to a colored woman, on ad- 
dressing Negroes as Mr., Mrs., or Miss.” 

One of Dr. Schrieke’s observations de- 
serves special mention. He refers to “the 
black specter” which still “rules the South.” 
It affects every phase of Southern life. 

“The Civil War and reconstruction issues, and 
everything connected with them, have grown 
into a monomania. From time to time liberal 
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spirits earnestly try to free themselves and their 
section from the obsession and struggle bravely 
against traditionalism and conformity, but their 
voices are shouted down. . . . No infringement 
of the tradition escapes the attention of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and other guard- 
ians of the past and of public opinion. . . . The 
South is absorbed in itself; specifically, the 
South is absorbed in the Negro.” 


The chapter on “The South and the 
Negro” has a “Solutions” section (‘going 
back to Africa,” communism, Japan as the 
liberator of the “colored” races, segregated 
businesses, economie boycotts, respectabil- 
ity, and political organization), and the 
last twelve pages are called “Prejudice or 
Progress” (the plantation legend or a free 
peasant economy with planning and educa- 
tion). In neither place is there any men- 
tion of the réles which organizations like the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union and the 
Committee on Industrial Organization may 
play in uniting black and white workefs. 

Dr. Schrieke’s diagnosis is good, but 
what about his prescription? One doubts 
if his suggestion for the creation of a free 
peasant economy (one that includes Ne- 
groes) will find much favor with South- 
erners. Furthermore, one wonders whether 
the plan itself is sound when it seems prob- 
able that large-scale farming will replace 


small-scale farming, and when it is even. 


possible that collectivistie agriculture will 
eventually eliminate individual cultivation 
of land. Many students of race relations 
in America have come to the conclusion 
that any considerable change in the status 
of American minority peoples is unlikely 
unless there are some rather drastic changes 
in the economic, political, and social insti- 
tutions of the country. Even then, one 
cannot be sure that the “aliens” will not be 
worse off, at least for a while, than they are 
now. Such a®view is not a very hopeful 
one as far as the next few decades are con- 
cerned, but the reviewer fails to see how 
anything can be gained by blinking the 
facts. And the facts about American race 
relations are pretty well known, including 
the fact that most “real” Americans are 
indifferent to the problems of “alien” 
Americans. 
Grorcs E. SIMPSON 
Temple University 
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Houx, Juran S. and A. C. Hanpon. 
We Europeans: A Survey of Racial Prob- 
lems. Pp. viii, 246. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1936. $2.50. 


This timely book is a survey of our 
meager scientific and pseudo-scientific 
knowledge concerning the conception of 
“race. It describes the bias and passion 
with which this term has been prostituted 
in order to serve the political ambitions, 
the eccuomie ends, the social grudges, and 
the class prejudices of those who have 
usurped or are seeking to usurp authority. 
It then presents scientifically, in the light 
of the biologic laws of heredity, what real 
knowledge there is on the subject. The 
author= effectively deride the common 
fallacies of considering “race” in terms of 
color, language, physical characteristics, 
or intellectual and cultural peculiarities. 
They end by destroying the conception of 
“race” itself. 

The authors are leading British biol- 
ogists. They succeed in debunking the 
much emotional thinking and pseudo- 
science on the subject of “race.” Their 
work 3 authoritative and is written in a 
clear end fascinating style, free from the 
encumbrance of much scientific verbiage. 
All students who are interested in the. so- 
cial azd political development of man 
should read this book. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

Coll=ge of the City of New York 


Davrs-DuBois, RACHEL, 
Scawerre (Eds.). The Germans in 
American Life. Pp. 180. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1936. $1.00. 
This small volume is one of ten similar 

volum=s planned on the participation of 

nationality, race, and culture groups in 

Amerivan life, published for the Service 

Bureat for Education in Human Relations. 

Based on the available material in English, 

it surveys the Germans and the Dutch in 

the ag of discovery, Germans in eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century America, 

Germen folkways, Germans in the eco- 

nomic life of America, education, science, 

art, journalism, Hterature, drama, ‘and 
music. The work is not, and obviously 
cannoz be, exhaustive. Nevertheless, 
one ~egrets the omissions of the contribu- 


and Emma 
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tions of Francis Lieber and John W. Bur- 
gess to the historical school of political 
thought in America. Otherwise, the book 
is popular in manner, and it should remind 
general readers of much that they have 
forgotten. Those who have never found 
time to go through other books on the 
topic will doubtless learn from it much 
that they never knew. 
Joserm S. Rovcex 
New York University 


Dawson, C.A. Group Settlement: Ethnic 
Communities in Western Canada. Pp. 
xx, 395. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, 1936. $4.50. 

Historians for a long time have been 
emphasizing the significance of frontier 
conditions in the development of North 
American civilization. In many respects 
the problem is the same for Canada and the 
United States, except that the development 
of the one has been considerably in advance 
of the other. Relatively few sociological- 
historical studies have been made of actual 
pioneer communities in various stages of 
development, and no others have been 
prepared with the scientific thoroughness 
of the Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, a 
nine-volume project, of which the volume 
under review is number seven. 

This particular volume deals not with 
individualistic pioneer settlement but with 
group settlements, the “cultural islands” 
established in the Canadian West by 
Dukhobors, Mennonites, Mormons, Ger- 
man Catholics, and French Canadians, in 
order to perpetuate a definite religious pat- 
tern and a “peculiar” way of life. The 
studies of these immigrant groups are 
based upon a careful analysis of all the 
printed records, and the case studies of a 
number of field workers, whose findings 
have been analyzed and correlated by the 
author into a readable narrative. The 
problem is to describe the settlement of 
these homcgeneous groups on the land, 
topography, natural resources, climate, 
population structure, mode of living, farm 
economy, type of village organization, 
schisms and migrations of minority groups, 
social agencies and activities, the rôle of 
the church, crises over educational policies, 
income statistics, parochial schools, and the 
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foreign-language press—in short, to dis- 
cover why these groups moved to the 
frontier, how they reached their destina- 
tion, what were their personal experiences, 
and how they met the problems of pioneer 
days. The other part of the story is con- 
cerned with the interaction of Canadian 
institutions upon these groups, and an 
analysis of the importance of factors like 
the railrodd, the public highway, the 
secularization of education, political activ- 
ities, and so forth, in breaking down the 
homogeneity of the group and gradually 
conforming it to the general Canadian 
pattern. 

Space does not permit any detailed refer- 
ence to the various groups described in this 
interesting volume, or to point out the 
many points of similarity and difference. 
The coming of the Russian Dukhobors con- 
stituted the largest single group immigra- 
tion to Canada, and their peculiar religious 
experiences and migrations have attracted 
wide attention. Their system of farm 
villages was one of collective ownership 
and operation of the land. 

The Mennonites, on the other hand, who 
came from Russia to Manitoba, and whose 
settlements were in many respects similar 
to those of the Dukhobors, did not establish 
communal ownership, and yielded some- 
what more rapidly to the forces making 
for secularization and heterogeneity. 

The Mormons, in southern Alberta, 
represent a sponsored immigration, carried 
out with the support of the parent church 
in Utah, and precipitated by a desire to 
escape unwelcome legislation imposed in 
the United States upon the Mormon 
Church. 

The German Catholic group, mobilized 
from all parts of the United States and 
Europe (only 10 per cent’ coming directly 
from Germany), wanted cReap farming 
lands in Saskatchewan and an opportunity 
to establish a homogeneous German Catho- 
lie colony. Its settlements were promoted 
by a Catholic Settlement Society and the 
German American Land Company, aided 
by the Canadian Minister of Immigration 
and the railroads. The Benedictines sup- 
plied the priests. This group from the 
beginning was neither socially nor region- 
ally so isolated as were the Dukhobors and 
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the Mennonites, and responded more rap- 
idly to the forces of assimilation. 

The last group, the French Canadians in 
Alberta and Manitoba, came from widely 
scattered communities, settled around 
‘early mission centers, and were supported 
by the church and the French Canadian 
leaders interested in establishing a “little 
Quebec” on the western prairies. 

This volume is an excellent fiece of his- 
torical and sociological craftsmanship, and 
is of great value to all students interested 
in a study of pioneer conditions. Ex- 
cellent photographs, charts, maps, and 
statistical tables greatly enhance its use- 
fulness. 

Cart Wrrrke 
. Ohio State University 


Burron, Henrmrra K. The Reéstablish- 
ment of the Indians in Their Pueblo Life 
through the Revival of Their Traditional 
Crafts. Pp. 96. New York *City: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. 

Mrs. Burton is Supervisor of Home Ex- 
tension Work in the Division of Extension 
and Industry of the U. S. Indian Service. 
The study is introduced with a portrayal 
of the need for a program of rehabilitation 
for the Indians to relieve their present ex- 
treme poverty and their dependence upon 
the Federal Government. The blame for 
this condition Mrs. Burton places upon the 
social and economic disorganization of 
their tribal life and occupations and the 
breakdown of family and community life 
growing out of the impact of the dommant 
individualism of American society upon 
the basic codperative idealism and social 
structure of the Indians. 

The principal sources of data are annual 
reports of the Division of Extension and 
Industry, su®veys on housing and social 
and economic conditions among Indians, 
case studies of the San Ildefonso and 
Nambe pueblos of New Mexico, and the 
personal observations of the author. 

The Pueblo of San Ildefonso is contrasted 
particularly with the neighboring pueblo of 
Nambe and other Indian groups in general. 

Under the guidance and inspiration 
(freely given but not imposed) of the 
Archaeological Institute of America and 
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the School of American Research at Santa 
Fe, represented principally by Edgar L. 
Hewitt, Kenneth M. Chapman and Jesse 
Nusbzum, the revival of the oid culture in 
the Preblo of San Ildefonso, which seemed 


- essenEal to its existence, was undertaken. 


The project was started early in the present 
centuzy. The reconstruction has from the 
first centered about the revival of the arts 
and czafts of this group. 

Begnning with pottery and followed 
later Ly painting, crafts were revived until 
“all tEe known arts that once dourished in 
San Idefonso were restored, except bas- 
ketry. although bead, silver, shell and 
leathe> work are carried on only on a 
restzicted scale.” The interested group 
encouraged the Indians to do excellent 
worx -hrough aid in marketing their wares 
and ir bringing their work to the attention 
of tcurists and the American public 
thrcuzh such means as the Indian Fair in 
Sania. Fe and other exhibitions. 

The income in the two pueblos from 
agricciture and sources other than arts and 
crafts: are practically the same, while the 
total icome because of these latter sources 
is given as $19,061 in San Ildefonso in con- 
trast ~o $7,264 in Nambe. The family in- 
comes average $762 and $290 respectively, 
Mrs. 3urton finds that the community and 
famil> life in San Ildefonso have been 
changed from decadence to a flourishing 
stats. 

In =n effort to find in the San Ildefonso 
project methods that may be of use to the 
Divisfon of Extension and Industry in its 
work, Mrs. Burton has made an excellent 
analycis of the elements in the success of 
this work. ; ; 

A rumber of questions as to the appli- 
cability of these principles elsewhere are 
well  nswered. I question whether her 
study sufficiently takes into consideration 
the smallness and homogeneity of this 
group: in contrast to widely scattered 
groups with a considerable admixture of 
white blood among Indians in many sec- 
tions, 

She wisely points out that not all Indian 
tribes have an art heritage yet “each tribe 
does ‘have some traditional occupation, 
such as fishing, hunting, livestock raising, 
and lember production” which can be used 
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as the basic culture pattern for their re- 
establishment. 

She discerningly emphasizes such points 
as need for isolation of local problems fol- 
lowed by the development of plans for each 
community, laid for long-time periods but 
elastic so as to be adjustable to change, and 
development of Indian organization, with 
programs of education for adults and youth 
fitted to their needs. 

Lawrence E. LINDLEY 

Indian Rights Association 
ALTHEA. Cherokee 


Bass, Messenger. 


Pp. 348. Norman: University of Okla- - 


homa Press, 1986. $3.00. 

The title of this absorbingly interesting 
book is suggested by the name given to 
Samuel Worcester by the Cherokees. They 
said: “He is wise; he has something to say. 
Let us call him A-tse-nu-sti, the messen- 

» 

While primarily a sketch of the life of 
Samuel Worcester, for thirty-four years a 
missionary to the Cherokees, it gives an 
intimate picture of an atrociously black in- 
cident in the annals of our treatment of 
the Indians,—the forcible and unjustifiable 
removal of the Cherokees from Georgia to 
a country beyond the Mississippi (later 
called Indian Territory), ruthlessly up- 
rooting a culture that had developed re- 
markably under the influence of Samuel 
Worcester. 

Gold was discovered in Georgia and 
greedy whites were not only permitted, but 
encouraged, to dispossess the Cherokees. 
Worcester was recognized as a strong cham- 
pion of justice and the Georgia officials did 
not want him around to counsel with the 
Indians. He was arrested and imprisoned, 
because he refused to take “an oath of 
allegiance.” The case was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, which de- 
cided in Worcester’s favor, but Georgia de- 
fied the Supreme Court,—an instance 
where that Court was not supreme! Later, 
however, Worcester was released. 

The agitation and abuse continued, and 
might prevailed. The Cherokees had to 
give up their all and go to a wild country 
to make another start in “civilization.” In 
this tragedy, Samuel Worcester shared the 
hardships of the Cherokees, and in a new 
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setting encouraged them to achieve a re- 
birth of their Nation. Throughout this 
trying period he not only continued to be 
the Messenger, but he was their counselor 
and friend, and the development of the 
Cherokees was undoubtedly due more to’ 
his influence than to any other cause. 

Samuel Worcester was a man of rare un- 
derstanding and tact. His early training 
gave him arf invaluable equipment for his 
work. He was a missionary in the broad 
sense, interested in every phase of the lives 
of “his people,” whether spiritual or ma- 
terial. He wisely took what was good in 
the culture of the Indians and built upon it. 

Shortly before he reached the Cherokees, 
an uneducated mixed-blood named Sequo- 
yah (or George Guess) had invented an 
alphabet of eighty-five characters, which 
attracted some attention, perhaps as a 
novelty. Worcester, quick to realize its 
possibilities, promptly explained its value. 
The interest of the Indians was aroused 
and they began to study the alphabet. In 
a comparatively short time the Cherokee 
Nation of 17,000 was transformed from an 
illiterate to a literate group “without 
school or expense. of time or money.” 

Worcester imported a printing press and 
had special type cast. Soon the Cherokees 
had two papers of their own, along with 
translation of the Bible, tracts, hymnals 
and other literature. As a result, the 
Messenger was able to get his message to 
the entire Cherokee Nation in their own 
language. The development of this al- 
phabet was a remarkable achievement be- 
cause Sequoyah had “no knowledge of any 
language but the Cherokee, consequently, 
in his invention of the alphabet he had to 
depend entirely on his own native sources.” 
The Government agent called him “the 
American Cadmus.” 

Liberal quotations from ® Worcester’s 
many letters to his Board reveal the sturdy 
character of the man and his steadfastness 
of purpose, and explain why he succeeded. 

Worcester’s work is a suggestive example 
of what can be done by one man who has 
the equipment and the will todo. As Mrs. 
Bass summarizes it in the closing paragraph 
of the book, the Cherokees “remember 
something more vital than a system of 
theology. Even now, to the third and 
. 
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fourth generation, they remember that a 
good man came among them, and cast his 
lot with theirs. When they were sick, he 
was their physician; when they were in 
trouble, he suffered imprisonment for them; 
when they were exiled, he shared their 
banishment. Words of which he was so 
great a master, were not needed for the 
lesson he taught them. They learned a 
way of life from him and they have not 
forgotten it.” - 
M. K. Snirven, Secretary 
Indian Rights Association 


Taurywao, Riıcmaro C. Black and 
White in East Africa. Pp. xxii, 419. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, 
1935. $5.00. 

Dr. Thurnwald spent a year, from May 
1930 to May 1981, in East Africa, studying 
the perplexing problems emerging from the 
contact between black and white in Africa 
and the ensuing process of adaptation. 
The material collected from different tribes 
and under different conditions of social 
change has been arranged according to the 
main problems of social life. Each chapter 
is preceded by a short sketch of the initial 
conditions before the coming of the 
Europeans. This is of special value be- 
cause it enables one better to judge the 
dynamic nature of the process of social 
change which is not only still going on, but 
constantly being accelerated and modified. 
The book describes the present administra- 
tive conditions, then changes in the eco- 
nomic structure, changes in the family life 
and the status of women (this chapter has 
been written by Mrs. Hilde Thurnwald, 
who accompanied her husband on his 
journey), changes in the religious ideas, 
and changes in the educational principles. 
The last chapter discusses the changes in 
the African “mind, the quest for a new 
equilibrium, and the trend and outlook in 
the present situation. 

The effects of modern civilization and of 
the new means of communication and of 
economic development on African life have 
not been substantially different from such 
effects on the life of other peoples in Asia 
and Latin America. 
pronounced by contrast in Africa. The 


growth of cities, facilities for easy travel, 
es 


They are only more. 
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missi—naries, and schools have widened the 
gulf setween the generations. Ancient 
authccities are shattered or undermined; a 
new mobility has penetrated into every 
side af life; money replaces barter; the in- 
divid_al is emerging freed from age-old 
traci ons or struggling against them. 
This process of change under the influence 
of Western civilization is sometimes re- 
grette] for sentimental reasons by people 
whe are still under the influence of Rous- 
seau snd his idealization of the “natural.” 
Dr. Thurnwald is undoubtedly right in his 
concl_sion that “such sentimentality is just 
as wrong in viewing of the past as in look- 
ing to the future.” The past was not 
bright with its “almost continuous wars, 
the ccuelties, the fear, the low standard of 
humen existence.” In the future, as is al- 
ready being shown in Asia, the African will 
by adaptation select from Europe what he 
consizers necessary for his life and fit it 
inte his temperament and psychology. 
Even in Europe, on the basis of a common 
civilization different nations continue to 
exist with different traditions and tempera- 
ment=. Even so the Africans will develop, 
under application of ideas and beliefs in- 
troduzed from outside, into nations with 
their own psychological character. The 
awekening of the African to nationhood 
on sks basis of a common civilization may 
be the Jandmark of the next decades as the 
awekening of the Asiatics has been in our 
epock. 

Tke book offers a great wealth of ma- 
teria: and information. Unfortunately the . 
style n which it is written renders reading 
rathe difficult. Nevertheless it will be 
considered indispensable for a close study 
of th= present African mind and the differ- 
ent political, economic, and intellectual in- 
fluences which mold it. The judgments of 
the author are always well balanced and 
show sympathetic understanding of the 
imp eations of the situation. A good in- 
stanc2 of his impartial and comprehensive 
treatment is his discussion of the work of 
missions. The importance of women in 
bringng about a new African type is rightly 
stressed. As soon as the transformation 
procsss reaches the women, it starts to 
sprz-1 much more thoroughly and eff- 
ciently. Only then can the power of tradi- 
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tional life be broken and the individual 
emerge in family and tribe. “The spirit of 
individualization, introduced indirectly by 
permitting social mobility, by propagation 
of European money, and directly by teach- 
ing persor.al responsibility in the schools 
and by tke missions, has implied mental 
liberation from old tradition and has pre- 
pared the mind to receive new stimuli.” 
The natural goal of this development will 
be, as it is seen today in Asia, not an identi- 
fication of the African with the European, 
but a new self-assertion of the African on 
the basis of the new civilization. Today 
Africa is filled with the thirst for learning, 
for adaptation, with a vivid curiosity con- 
cerning ar: interest in European life and 
science. The sons of Africa are “groping 
for a new life which they are molding out 
of the débris of their own traditions, mixed 
with the seeds of Western civilization, A 
task has been put before them so tremen- 
dous as tkey never before had to handle. 
Their ability to adjust themselves so far, 
within a comparatively short period, is a 
promising factor.” 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Waren, Carn J. The Emergence of 
Human Culture. Pp.189. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. $2.00. 
Anthropologists, sociologists, and psy- 

` chologists will be interested in this analysis 

and summary, by a professional psychol- 
ogist, of culture and culture processes. 

The author, following the lines laid down 

in his Evolution of Human Behavior, gives 

a summary of the evidence of man’s kinship 

with other animals, especially the higher 

apes, outlines the prehistoric stone age 
cultures, and discusses various aspects of 
culture, including its relation to progress. 

His position is essentially that of con- 


temporary anthropologists, notably, Boas, 


Dixon, Lowie, Kroeber, Wissler, with whose 
writings he seems intelligently familiar. 
It is refreshing to discover a psycholo- 
gist who seems willing and ready to ex- 
amine culture as stimuli conditioning 
human bekavior, and to acknowledge that 
the specificity of types of prevailing human 
behavior can be understood only in terms 
of culture. To Klineberg, Murphy, and 
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Warden the social scientist is grateful for 
calling the attention of fellow-psychologists 
and a wider public to one of the most im- 
portant conditioners of human behavior. 
“Tn a sense it is true that man created 
culture but it is just as true that culture 
created man. The precise truth seems to 
be that both man and culture emerged from 
the animal level of existence at the same 
time. . . ? Biological or natural man is 
radically changed:during development by 
cultural forces. ... The culture pattern 
of the group is superimposed upon the in- 
dividual from the moment of earliest in- 
fancy onward. By the time maturity is 
reached, the whole gamut of organic activ- 
ities has been re-patterned by cultural in- 
fluences. This applies to the biological 
functioning of the body as well as to the 
more complex forms of social adjustment. 
In fact, the primary purpose of the cultural 
régime is to create a human being out of 
the growing animal. . . . Cultural forces 
go deep and change animal nature into 
human nature.” (Pp. 5-9.) 

These challenging statements seem to us 
wholly justified. 

Wison D. Waris 
University of Minnesota 


Warrer, C. Lanepon, and Grorer T. Ren- 
NER. Geography, an Introduction to 
Human Ecology. Pp. x, 790. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1986. 
$4.00. 

Breadth of scope and detail of outline 
might be considered the outstanding char- 
acteristics of this new text in geography 
which is a valuable addition to the many 
recent college books in that field. The 
book is divided into ten parts with thirty- 
six chapters. The titles of the parts fol- 
low: I—The Nature and Scope of Geog- 
raphy; II—The Climatic Factor; TI— 
The Biotic Factors; [V—The Physiographic 
Factor; V—The Edaphic Factor; VI—The 
Mineral Factors; VII—The Hydrographic 
Factors; VIII —Spatial Factors; [X—The 
Geographical Unit; X—The Social Factor. 

In Part I (27 pp.), there is a brief dis- 
cussion of the development of geography 
followed by a short treatment of “The 
Geographical Elements” which contains an 
extraordinarily detailed outline of six pages. 
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Part II (249 pp.) is the most important 
division of the book. In fact, with a few 
additions, it could be used alone as a brief 
text in regional geography. The twelve 
chapters are “devoted to a consideration 
of the several major varieties of climate to- 
gether with the characteristic ecological 
systems attaching to each.” In this part 
of the book the authors have chosen, wisely 
we believe, to use the more or ‘ess widely 
accepted climatic regions of the earth for 
discussion. 

In a brief review it is not possible to out- 
line each part. The general nature of the 
treatment may be inferred from the titles. 
However, the central theme is always man 
in relation to the different factors rather 
then a detailed discussion of the factors as 
such. In the case of the Physiographic 
Factor, there is only a short discussion of 
physiographic forms but a much more 
extended treatment of the effect of land 
forms upon man and his adjustments. In 
the chapters on soils the authors have done 
well to confine their discussion to forma- 
tion, quality, and conservation rather than 
take up space with detailed outlines and 
names which are seldom used in ordinary 
treatment. 

Rather more space is given to “Spatial 
Factors” than in most texts. In addition 
to the usual discussion concerning earth re- 
lationship and projections, there is a brief 
exposition concerning the relation of shape 
and size and their effect on the develop- 
ment of political units. The brief space 
allotted to “The Social Factor” in the last 
chapter is hardly sufficient and one wonders 
if it should be treated at all. 

The book is very well illustrated. Of its 
three hundred thirty-three figures, sixty- 
six are maps and diagrams and the remain- 
ing two hundred sixty-seven are photo- 
graphs which have been carefully chosen, 
are well captioned and interpreted, and are 
very instructive, The figures are generally 
clearly reproduced and the printing clear. 
Both make the book attractive and easily 
read. The authors have used good judg- 
ment in style and the text is clear and well 
organized. To an “old-timer” it may seem 
that there is a tendency to use all of the 
new terms available. Whether there is 
any distinct advantage in “nemoriculture,” 
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“besticulture,” or “saxiculture’ over the 
alder sage pertaining to forest, animal or 
mining industries is open to question. 
While references are well taken care of in 
footnc:es, the book would be improved if 
it contained a bibliography. 

On zhe whole, the work is a distinct addi- 
tion to the geographic field. Not only 
shoulc it find an important place in the 
classroom, but it should be a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of the economist and 
others in related social studies. 

Frank E. WILLIAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Warun, J. E. Warrace. Personality 
Ma-adjustments and Mental Hygiene. 
Pp. xii, 511. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Bock Co., 1936. $3.00. 

This is frankly an elementary textbook 
of the field of mental hygiene. Its eleven 
chapters are in good arrangement, its bib- 
liograshy is extensive (also showing good 
select on) and the whole presents perhaps 
as orderly and complete an answer to the 
ever present question of the beginner, 
“after all, what is mental hygiene” as we 
have seen. The tricks which we, each of 
us, play with our minds and they with us 
are iNustrated freely with excerpts from 
the autobiographies of mature and care- 
ful students. Dr. Wallin’s book could be 
used as the framework for a somewhat 
academic course in this field. Its first four 
chapters cover the general concepts in- 
volved and the necessary definitions. 
Equally methodically the next seven list 
(1) symptoms of personality maladjust- 
mert and (2) unwholesome modes of re- 
sponse to difficulties. 

Tha book is meant to answer a definite 
purdese and it does precisely that. It is 
writt=n in clear and direct style and is 
an 2fective instrument for accomplishing 
someching which this reviewer considers 
to be very unwise. 

Tc Dr. Wallin “mental hygiene” is syn- 
onymous with all the common-sense, con- 
strudive and forward-looking thinking 
there is. To equate a term with all in 
human thought and behaviour that is good, 
maxes easy going but reaches no goal. 

Dr. Wallin assures us constantly that 
this s a new and growing science with al- 
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ready some sure-fire technique, yet con- 
curs in terming its “discovery” the most 
hopeful event in the history of man. Cer- 
tainly the author is too seasoned a cam- 
paigner to claim that the real answers to 
life’s problems lie in mere aping of the 
deterministic dicta of the physical sciences. 

Chapter I lists the eight necessities of 
the healthy mind. These click off with the 
precision of an adding machine. Tasks 
atid accomplishments are not easy just 
because they lend themselves to flowing 
phrases, 

/ Admittedly Dr, Wallin warns with some 
regularity that “of course, it really isn’t 
las easy as that.” But the warning is faint- 
‘hearted and there will be few of the 
‘younger readers who will not be sorely 
_ tempted to believe that what man has 
ceaselessly sought now lies right around 
the corner. 

Since Beers crystallized a longing hope, 
mental hygiene has suffered mostly from 
its best friends—and the present book is 
well in the van of the impossibly brilliant 
claims of rich rewards for those who follow 
the road cf “mental hygiene.” 

The young, questioning, earnest student 
of today will thank us more for a picture 
of what we do not know, what we have 
not found, what we cannot do, of that 
which we thought was wisdom but found 
to be knowledge, that which we thought 
to be life but was merely motion. 

James S. PLANT 

Essex County Juvenile Clinic 


Rosson, Sorpura Moses. Can Delin- 
quency Be Measured? Pp. xxvi, 277. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936. $3.00. 

The underlying purpose of this study 
is indicated by its title. Specifically, Mrs. 
Robison questions the delinquency area 
technique of study developed by Mr. Chf- 
ford Shaw and his associates. Mr. Shaw’s 
use of court statistics as an index of juve- 
nile delinquency is challenged for several 
reasons. The attempt by the author to 
determine the extent of juvenile delinquent 
behavior in 1930 in New York City, used 
as an illustration, reveals the reasons why 
the delinquency area technique cannot be 
relied upon. 
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The several hypotheses guiding the in- 
quiry are clearly stated: (1) Group mores 
determine what behavior shall be labeled 
delinquent; (2) Official statistics, in them- 
selves, are not a valid measure of the quan- 
tity or quality of anti-social behavior, since 
many unofficial agencies handle problem 
children; (8) Nationality and cultural 
mores play an important réle in determin- 
ing whethtr recourse will be made to out- 
side assistance in dealing with delinquent 
behavior. 

These hypotheses are tested by analyz- 
ing the data on juvenile delinquency for 
New York City in 1930 (15,898 cases) fur- 
nished by court records and official and 
unofficial agencies for boys and girls, whites 
and Negroes, Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants. For example, “The organization 
of the community’s social agency machin- 
ery does affect the extent to which juvenile 
delinquent behavior is officially registered.” 
For every child officially cited for juvenile 
delinquency in the Children’s Court in 
Manhattan (1362) there is one delinquent 
child (1848) under the care of a private or 
social agency who has not appeared in 
court. If the non-court agency cases are 
added to those officially reported, the pro- 
portions of boys and girls, younger and 
older children, whites and Negroes, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant children are con- 
siderably modified. Thus, for example, al- 
most 78.8 per cent of all Negro delin- 
quents, 71.9 per cent of Catholic, 73 per 
cent of white Protestant, and only 60.2 
per cent of all Jewish children were referred 
to the Children’s Court. The corollary 


` follows that Jewish children are more often 


cared for by unofficial agencies (39.8 per 
cent). 

Whether or not children will be regis- 
tered as delinquent depends upon such fac- 
tors as the presence of exposed railroads, 
heightened police activity, new agencies, 
and laws which conflict with cultural group 
activities. To illustrate the last factor: 
In Brooklyn 10.4 per cent of the offenses 
registered are for peddling without a li- 
cense and begging, in contrast to 2.3 per 
cent in Manhattan. The areas in Brook- 
lyn from which peddling cases are reported 
are dominated by a large Jewish popula- 
tion. (Peddling here is an extension of 
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trading activity, and hence very few of the 
children reported are held.) Here the 
rate of delinquent conduct is unfavorably 
influenced by the mores of a group and the 
disposition of the cases is also influenced, 
since the law runs counter to the cultural 
values. 

Mrs. Robison shows that so far as the 
quality and quantity of delinquency is in- 
volved, the official figures do not cover the 
most serious anti-social conduct, nor do 
they reflect the extent of it. Many minor 
juvenile delinquent offenses are referred to 
the court and serious offenses are referred 
to and accepted by non-court agencies. 
Thus the court more often regards chil- 
dren referred for “ungovernable behavior” 
as serious offenders than it does children 
referred for either assault or stealing. 
Where parents or relatives press the 
charges, fewer than 6 per cent of the cases 
are dismissed. If the petitioner is some 
other person, the chances that the child 
will be dismissed are about 50 per 
cent. 

In supporting the hypothesis Mrs. Robi- 
son demonstrates that the label “delin- 
quent” is not clearly definable. The court 
figures do not measure the extent of juve- 
nile delinquent behavior, nor do they 
measure the more serious type of conduct, 
and group mores influence private agency 
cases, It follows that a delinquency index 
is not now feasible. 

In a section of three pages (pp. 196- 
199), “The Meaning of Mathematical 
Formulae in Testing Social Data,” there 


is a clear theoretical statement of the prin-. 


cipal objections to establishing area delin- 
quency rates. 

By implication, it seems to me that the 
author would maintain not only that a de- 
linquency index is not now feasible, but 
that no mathematical analyses of social 
data would yield “fundamentally” signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

Mrs. Robison’s study is an important 
contribution to the problem of method in 
juvenile delinquency research. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 

University of Buffalo. 


_Herrztzr, Joyce O. The Social Thought 
of the Ancient Civilizations. Pp. xv, 
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409. New York: McGraw-Hill - Book 
Ca., Inc., 1936. $4.00. 


Professor Hertzler gives a survey of the 
social zhought of early Mediterranean cul- 
tures, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Hittite Hebrew; early Persian and. In- 
dian; =nd early Chinese. For each /area 
there is a brief account of the historical 
background of the civilization and a pres- 
entatien of excerpts from documentary 
sources, The author correctly designates 
his fied “social,” rather than sociological, 
for he presents concepts in ethics, law, gdy- 
ernme=t, and social life. Indeed, the sb- 
ciologīzal theory, when available, is some- 
times mitted or only referred to. 

There is, for example, no analysis of the 
sociolczical theory implied in the first 
eleven: zhapters of Genesis and many other 
parts <f the Old Testament books, thoug 
law, e=aics, and political idealism are dealt! 
with at some length. i 

These is no reference to the Lucretian- 
like speculations in Confucian thought, on 
social =nd cultural origins, or to the excel- 
lent aralyses there of the power of opin- 
ion ard the methods of obtaining an esti- 
mate >f public opinion. On the other 
hanc, teference to certain allegedly eugenic 
measures to prevent inbreeding, by pro- 
hibiting marriage between people having 
the seme surname, is almost certainly a 
misinterpretation of an exogamy based 
on assumed identity implied in identity of 
nam2. That is to say, the explanation 
probazly lies in psychological and cultural 
terms >ather than in eugenic objectives. 

In an appendix devoted to proverbs 
among preliterate folk the mind of primi- 
tive ran is characterized as “direct and 
intuitive, . . . alogical, uncritical, and 
creduleus on the whole . . . ,” an interpre- 
taticm that has been ably refuted by Radin 
and ocher ethnologists. 

There is no attempt to trace historical 
interraiations of the social concepts in these 
various cultures. The author seems unac- 
quain-=d with the excellent study by Ches- 
ter C. McCown, The Genesis of the Social 
Gospe., which gives the backgrounds of 
much Old Testament social thought; and 
he maxes little use of Breasted’s account 
of Egyptian influences in Mediterranean 
cultures. The reviewer believes that pres- 
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entation of these interculture diffusions 
would add more to the historical realism 
than does a description of the historical 
development of the civilization which bor- 
rowed many of its ideas from abroad. 
However that may be, the book is a useful 
description and summary of social thought 
in the early non-Greek civilizations. 
Wiuson D. Waris 
University of Minnesota 


Parm, Feanxrin Cuarues. The Middle 
Classes Then and Now. Pp. xii, 421. 
New ‘York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
$3.50. 

This is not only a thought-provoking 
and highly informative book, but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is the sort of study 
that social scientists, including historians, 
should be making. Instead of multiply- 
ing textbooks and talking and writing end- 
lessly about the nature, problems and 
methods of social science, we should be 
producing a little. This book is a lauda- 
ble product. 

The writer traces through history the 
appearanze, place, importance, character- 
istics, and fate of the middle classes, re- 
vealing in his examination both the com- 
mon features noticeable in all eras and the 
distinctive traits of these classes among 
each people and in each era as they have 
been afiected by time’s successive social 
changes. This is done with evidence of 
competerce and thoroughness as an his- 
torian, and with breadth of viewpoint and 
at the same time fine discrimination as to 
definitiors and the angles treated. 

Thinking of the middle classes or the 
bourgeoisie as those shifting groups stand- 
ing in the social scale between the upper 
or capitalist and the lower or working 
class, he traces their career from 2500 B.C. 
in Babylonia and Egypt down to the pres- 
ent day—the career of “men climbing on 
their own money bags.” Those interested 
in the ancient civilizations will enjoy the 
discussion of the parts played by the Bab- 
bitts and other bourgeois types in Phoe- 
nicia, Judea, Greece, and the Roman 
Empire. From the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
turies A.D. western European society con- 
sisted of the clergy and nobility on the one 
hand, and the serfs and peasants on the 
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other, with no need for business men to 
serve as economic go-betweens. But with 
the later Middle Ages independent towns 
began to appear and “Main Street” with 
all its essential financial, commercial and 
industrial equipment and its typical per- 
sonnel was established. The discussion of 
the causes of this is one of the high points 
of the book. The successive effects upon 
these bourgeois groups of the Renaissance, 
the Commercial Revolution (e. 1400-1700 
A.D.), the Protestant Reformation, Mer- 
cantilism, Puritanism, the Agricultural, 
Industrial and Technological Revolutions, 
Physiocracy, the French Revolution, So- 
cialism and Communism, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Capitalism, Twentieth Century “Big 
Business,” the World War, and the Great 
Depression, are lucidly discussed. Very 
interesting are four chapters appearing at 
intervals dealing with the literature about 
the piddle classes, and including a brief 
examination of the writings of such men 
as Chaucer, Defoe, Moliere, Steele, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Franklin, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Gilbert, France, Hauptmann, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, Shaw, Wells, Gale, Lewis, 
Dos Passos and others, with respect te 
their descriptions or criticisms of the mid- 
dle classes of their respective countries and 
eras. 

The last half of the book quite appro- 
priately is devoted to the last three quar- 
ters of a century and deals with the re- 
treat the middle classes have had to make 
as “Big Business,’—the Plutocrats, the 
“New Nobility’—have become the lords 
of economic life and the masters of the 
state, and the various counter movements 
of the middle classes. Equally significant 
is the subject cryptically represented in a 
chapter title, “The New Revolution; or, So 
Rose the Red,” and emphasizing the ten- 
sion between the bourgeoisie and other 
levels of the middle classes and the social- 
ists and proletariat. 

The book is replete with older counter- 
parts of many characteristics of contem- 
porary bourgeois civilization, such as stock 
market crazes, financial crashes, depres- 
sions, “go-getting” eras, and so on. Inci- 
dentally the book presents the background 
and evolution of much of our contempo- 
rary economic, political and social phi- 
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losophy. It is a wise, useful and timely 
book, enthusiastically recommended to all 
schools, types, varieties and shades of so- 
cial students. 
J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska. 


Duncan, W. G. K. (Ed.) Educating a 
Democracy. Pp. vi, 181. Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1986. 5/. 


The papers .collected in this volume 
were delivered as public addresses at the 
Fourth Summer School of the Australian 
Institute of Political Science; held at Can- 
berra in January, 1936. 

The outstanding general impression de- 
rived from a reading of them is that there 
is a crisis in Australian education exactly 
similar to that which grips the American 
educational world. The special elements 
which the speakers differentiate as pecu- 
liarly Australian do not detract from, this 
generalization any more than an isolation 
of the peculiarly American problems would 
destroy the world significance of our pre- 
dicament. Through nine-tenths of the 
educational literature of the day there runs 
the fundamental conviction that the task 
before us is the educating of the young to 
live under a vastly different social order 
from that previously known to man. The 
red-herring in the discussion is “indoc- 
trination” about which Dr. George Counts 
has so much to say in his books and ar- 
ticles, 

It may come as something of a shock to 
most Americans that the Australians freely 
admit that their educational system has 
never succeeded in being completely demo- 
cratic. As one of the last great strong- 
holds of egalitarian democracy, Australia 
would seem to require a democratic edu- 
cational system. If, however, it is re- 
called that the system was patterned 
after that of England, the paradox is to 
an extent elucidated. There is much com- 
plaint in this book about the dead weight 
of the English tradition and the ideologi- 
cal counter-thrust is the assertion of the 
need to “Australianize” (to coin a horrible 
word) the system. But beneath this sur- 
face argument runs the deeper current 
described above. The Australian educa-. 


tional leaders are apparently deeply con- . 
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cerned about the problem of how ade- 
quately to prepare the students for the 
contemporary world without offending the 
established powers-that-be. Indeed, some 
of them are led to the conclusion that it is 
only by asserting the superiority of the 
Austrakan democracy, defined as including 
economm: as well as political facets, over 
any terporary special interests that edu- 
cation zan survive. As Harold Laski re- 
cently zointed out in discussing American 
thinking in this field, the Australian edu- 
cators &re formulating an educational pro- 
gram tkat seemingly cannot be realized 
except iy the establishment of a socialist 
state. 

Amoxzzg the most interesting papers here 
eollectez I should name those by K. H. 
Bailey >n the rôle of the university, 
B. H. Molesworth on adult education, and 
W. H. “ould on agencies moulding public 
opinion The last named is an extraordi- 
narily fank assessment of the influence of 
poweri economic interests in distorting 
public opinion. The “discussion” printed 
after eadh paper contains some of the most 
significant thinking in the book end shows 
clearly zhat the Australian mind is in 
ferment. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

New York City 


Ravp, Ervce. Education and Organized 
Interests in America. Pp. vi, 238. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 

In evry field there are people who help 
us to setile our arguments by digging up the 
facts wich are necessary for a decision. 
The comzroversy concerning the place of 
the teacner in the social process, whether 
he may Fead or only follow, has long stood 
in need =f the factual enlightenment which 
Professcr Raup has undertaken to furnish 
in Education and Organized Interests in 
America. 

Raup starts with the realistic notion that 
the pres=ures of organized interests are ever 
presenz .1 the teacher’s world. In his own 
words, “Such pressure is brought to the 
classroom in the background of the young 
people vnom he teaches; it is present in his 
own pesonality; it is operating in the 
atmospk=re which they all breathe, through 
advertisag, publicity, and all kinds of 
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propaganda; and, finally, it often breaks 
out in public attack, perhaps in legislation, 
upon what he teaches and the way he 
teaches.” 

Society is based upon consensus. When 
society changes, certain points of consensus 
must also change. Raup has presented 
very clearly the problems presented to the 
leaders of the school by these changes in 
consensus. Some organized interests pro- 
pose a new consensus, while others pro- 
fess to defend the old. Each group at- 
tempts to impose its will upon the schools. 
Raup indicates what various groups 
stand for, and illustrates the nature of their 
claims. 

There is an excellent chapter on the pub- 
lic utilities. Utility propagandists, deter- 
mined to educate the public for its own 
good, have managed to get into the schools 
their own peculiar doctrines concerning big 
business, and have kept hammering into 
the children the notions that the govern- 
ment musi be kept out of business, that all 
our institutions must be preserved, and that 
private profit is the only practical incen- 
tive. Raup gives a good summary of the 
efforts of the utilities to control the schools, 
and argues convincingly that traditional 
beliefs concerning the isolation of the 
schools must be changed. 

Another important controversy is that 
which presages some sort of new consensus 
concerning nationalism. Raup preaches no 
sermons, but he does present a number of 
documents which indicate that the pro- 
nouncements of the War Department and 
the patriatic societies are not always the 
carefully reasoned conclusions of scholars. 
With equal competence Raup discusses the 
questions of religion in the schools and the 
support of free education. He presents 
also the results of a survey of public opin- 
ion and a list of organizations. 

There can be no doubt that Raup has 
done educators an important service by his 
review of facts. He has done a good job 
of making a map, and perhaps we ought not 
to complain too bitterly if his strategy, as 
expressed in his conclusions and recom- 
mendations, seems unlikely to be effective 
and is not even clearly expressed. Prob- 
ably we shall need many such studies con- 
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change before we can reach any valid con- 
clusions concerning policy. 
Wuar WALLER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Apams, Artuur B., et al. Higher Educa- 
tion and Society. Pp. vi, 323. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936. $3.00. 


This symposium consists of lectures de- 
livered at the Southwestern Conference on 
Higher Education held at the University 
of Oklahoma in November, 1935. The 
speakers, with a few exceptions such as 
William F. Ogburn and Jobn Gould 
Fletcher, are educators in Southwestern 
colleges. William F. Ogburn contributes 
“Higher Education and Future Social 
Trends.” In fact, the section subtitled 
“Higher Education and the Control of So- 
cial Environment,” in which this lecture 
appears seems to the reviewer the most 
thoughtful and thought-provoking of the 
collection, The other lecture included in 
this section is by Frank Ernest Hill on “The 
Philosophy of American Culture.” Mr. 
Hill assumes that “our task today is to do 
something with this culture. It is a cul- 
ture still in confusion.” The challenges of 
“twenty-two million people on relief” and 
of the political boss may be met in terms 
of it. There is in this culture a broader 
opportunity, a certain impulse toward free- 
dom, a “fine and direct energy.” This 
point is not the nearest the group of lec- 
tures gets to The American Song either. 
Throughout them is a tendency to dismiss, 
if not to criticise, the Flexner analysis of 
American higher education. We should be 
and perhaps we are developing a different 
collegiate tradition from that of the West- 
ern European. Some of the lectures in- 
deed reflect the influence gf nationalism. 
Because “we were given an earth... 
which is unmistakably different from that 
of other lands” (p. 156) it follows that our 
higher education should be different. The 
prairie, frontier democracy and recent in- 
dustrialization are nearer these lectures 
than the classical heritage. 

It should be interesting and it might be 
significant if the results of like conferences 
in each of the other regions of the country 
could be combined with this. Is the South- 
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west unique in its case of “regionalitis” or 
is there a tendency in the land to depart 
from the classic ways even in the field of 
the inculcation of universal knowledge? 
There are lectures entitled “Knowledge of 
the Soils” and “Public Education for Con- 
servation.” Are the relationships of higher 
education to government service, social 
work, and sectional art becoming more im- 
portant than to the humanities and the 
professions? 

It is difficult to assess the value of a col- 
lection such as this. There is some un- 
avoidable overlapping of material and sur- 
prisingly little sharp diversity of opinion. 
There is a distinct break with the tradition 
of higher education. Objective data and 
aims are discussed rather than the phi- 
losophy of American education. Little of 
the discourse is far removed from agricul- 
ture and government. As one reads, the 
feeling persists: turn the page and he will 
be expounding the RA and the TVA. 

Rosert ROCKAFELLOW 

Rhode Island State College 


pe Cuessin, Serce. Les Clefs de la Suède. 
Pp. 254. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1935. Fr. 12. 


Among the books which have recently 
appeared on the book-stalls of Stockholm, 
Paris, and other continental centers, that by 
M. de Chessin on Sweden is beginning to 
command attention, and is now available 
in an English translation. The author, a 
popular member of the French colony in 
Stockholm and a frequent lecturer at the 
Peoples High School, is a Suédeophile, un- 
mistakably. He loves the North, and he 
writes of Sweden with Gallic clarity il- 
lumined by sympathy and understanding. 

If a reader who is curious about recent 
economic progress in Sweden wants facts, 
he had better go elsewhere. Not to the 
hasty volumes prepared by itinerant tour- 
ists, but to the numerous reports published 
-in English by such agencies as the Svenska 
Handelsbanken, the coéperatives, the hous- 
ing corporations, and the Swedish indus- 
trial institutes, or to articles in interna- 
tional journals written by leading Swedish 
economists, such as Cassel, Myrdal, Ohlin, 
Bagge. But if dull statistics are not 
wanted, by all means read M. de Chessin’s, 
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sparkling essay. Only a man who has lived 
long ix Sweden and who has some facility 
in selecting culturally vital phases of Swed- 
ish life could have written this book. But 
I havea qualification to make. The saga 
of Swedish industry is not here, nor is the 
legend of Swedish shipping, nor the story 
of the farm. Les Clefs de la Suéde thus 
is really an essay on Swedish urban culture; 
as suci, it is significant and much truer 
than :he many “informative” volumes 
which, if I do not miss my guess, will be 
springzmg up like mushrooms in the next 
few years. 

Thesubjects with which de Chessin deals 
are: women, schools, art, Kreuger, inter- 
national politics, aryans versus nazis, etc. 
The renge is obviously narrow; it misses 
the hand, long days of work, the depressing 
lonelim=ss of the far northern forests, the 
constricting influence of pietism, cramped 
quarters and a hard stoic view of life. 
But tkese very French misconceptions and 
evasions are an integral part of the fabric 
of Swedish life. They have been its sheen 
and lastre for over one hundred years. 
But :f you want really to understand the 
whole of Sweden, you should include this 
book <mong the ones that must be read. 

A Roy V. PreEL 

Nev York University 


Barr, Norman. Schweden Heute. Pp. 
125. Berlin: Verlag von Georg Stilke, 
1936. RM. 4.50. 

Arather example of growing world inter- 
est in Sweden is Dr. Balk’s volume in the 
Preusssche Jahrbücher series: Schweden 
Heute As might be expected, the author 
views Sweden through typically Teutonic 
spectacles, which is to say that he is thor- 
ough, conservative, and accurate, but 
naturelly more drawn to those features of 
Swedish culture which reflect Germanic 
character or which reveal Germanic sym- 
pathie. Codperation does not impress 
Herr Balk, but in his favor it may be said 
that taere are thousands of Swedes who are 
still unaware of the strength and power of 
this movement. As a matter of fact, most 
Swedes are concerned more vitally about 
the sabjects which Herr Balk discusses: 
the pcpulation problem, the language ques- 
tion, industry, the church, the schools, the 
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arts and the sciences, than they are about 
the trends which interest us outsiders. 

For that reason I would venture to pre- 
dict that few Swedes will read this book. 
There is nothing new in it for them. They 
are beginning, however, to awaken to the 
fact that social changes of tremendous sig- 
nificance are taking place before their eyes, 
and because of their own acts. Herr Balk 
is much too modest and concise in his treat- 
ment to offer any conclusions. The Eng- 
lish and the Americans are the ones who 
dare do that. 

Frankly, I think this little volume is dis- 
appointing. Judging by the facts which 
he does supply and by the well-selected 
bibliography at the end of the book, Herr 
Balk could have introduced a few more 
opinions that would command respect. 
Still, as an introduction to the study of 
Sweden, his work is admirable. Perhaps 
the time is not yet ripe for a franker and 
more comprehensive volume. It ought to 
come soon. The reader will understand 
my concern when I tell him that this book 
by Herr Balk is the only one ever written 
on Sweden by a non-Swede which makes 
any effort at all to be thorough. I exclude 
of course travel-books and special studies 
of certain phases of Swedish life, and I ex- 
clude books and articles published in other 
languages by official Swedish agencies. An 
outside view is always helpful and perhaps 
more nearly true. I should like to see what 
a Nazi scholar using Nazi assumptions and 
methods would do with the Swedish system. 

Roy V. Pre 

New York University 


Brrestrom, Kurr, et al. Moderna Bos- 
tadsprotlem. Pp. 240. Stockholm: 
Kooperativa Förbundets Bokförlag, 
1933. Kronor 3.75. 

The subtitle of the Swedish Coöperative 
Society’s symposium on modern Housing 
problems—“From City plan to the house 
which is a home”—recapitulates its fifteen 
essays, which touch surely and deftly on 
each phase of this great question. Origi- 
nally: these were radio addresses, and as 
such they have a popular, intimate flavor. 
But illustrations and tables have been 
added to give substance to views which 


were to some extent controversial, since 
e 
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they reflected various economic back- 
grounds. The reviewer would write a con- 
clusion other than the one given by Berg- 
strom, which seems bent on leaving ques- 
tions open. He would write, instead, that 
Sweden is committed to a cautious and 
moderate program of socializing and ra- 
tionalizing the housing program from be- 
ginning toend. There is much in this little 
volume of*value for planners and housing 
experts everywhere, not the least of which 
is the emphasis on the main question as a 
complex of special problems, all of which 
have to be solved in relation to each other. 
Roy V. PreL 
New York University 


Woopsury, Coreman (Ed.). Housing 
Official’ Year Book, 1936. Pp. x, 244. 
Chicago: National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, 1936. $2.00. 


This publication reviews the current work 
and problems of governmental housing 
agencies. It contains six articles on Fed- 
eral housing agencies, two on state and local 
agencies, and one chapter on unofficial 
housing organizations. There follow dis- 
cussions of major current problems in land 
assembly, house design, and management 
and like phases of a government house 
building and financing program. There are 
several chapters on English housing, fol- 
lowed by a review of the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, a 
discussion of current housing literature and 
laws, a brief bibliography, and directories 
of official and semi-official housing agencies. 
The reader may here secure a condensed 
description of the various local governmen- 
tal organizations, their programs, and the 
degree to which they participate in or are 
related to the housing program of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 

A particularly valuable chapter is pre- 
sented by Director A. R. Clas, Division of 
Housing, Public Works Administration. 
It explains the difficulties which have con- 
fronted this Division in initiating and de- 
veloping projects. It analyzes several of 
the more important misconceptions of the 
housing program, and outlines some of the 
principles underlying the decisions made by 
the Division of Housing. 

Equally valuable is the discussion by Ad- 
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ministrator MacDonald of the Federal 
Housing Administration. He also explains 
the basic principles of his Administration 
and outlines the policies of mortgage in- 
surance. Data are supplied as to the num- 
ber and the value of insured mortgages. 

In the chapters by John H. Fahey of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and R. G. 
Tugwell of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion there is a pronounced differ&nce in the 
method of treatment of their respective 
subjects. Mr. Fahey has a story to tell of 
work accomplished, which is supported with 
data that build up for the reader a belief 
in the constructive nature of his Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Tugwell, on the other hand, 
gives a statement of what the Resettlement 
Administration hopes to do. Heir as the 
Administration is to subsistence homes and 
projects, no description is given as to their 
number, occupancy, or value. Even the 
four green-belt communities are not- de- 
scribed, although the theory on which’ they 
are predicated is discussed. ' 

For the reader seeking an interpretation 
of Federal activities for housing, this Year 
Book will undoubtedly furnish more in- 
formation, concisely stated, than has before 
appeared in print. It is not, however, a 
résumé of the housing movement in its 
broader aspects. One must keep clearly in 
mind that housing as here discussed is con- 
fined to dwelling construction and financing 
with their respective problems as under- 
taken through the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment. Information of the day-to-day 
housing program of municipalities and 
states in the control of commercial dwelling 
construction, sanitary occupancy, and 
maintenance is omitted. The reader 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
solution of the housing problem does not 
end with the stimulation of a dwelling con- 
struction program. There is vastly more 
to it than the provision of more family ac- 
commodations. 

Of course this latter idea is the particular 
angle of housing which is publicized today. 
It is a new venture, and, like all new ven- 
tures, is for the moment overemphasized 
at the expense of the bigger and broader 
activities for better housing that have here- 
tofore received consideration. The reader 
must not, therefore, try to find in this Year 
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Book summary of “housing activities and 
problems” as referred to in the Foreword, 
so much as a summary of governmental 
housing construction activities and their 
problems. 
Bernarp J, NEWMAN 
Philadelphia Housing Association 


Marcarr, Farrz. The Steadyflow Traffic 
System. Pp.ix,91. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Har-ard University Press, 1935. $1.00. 
This volume is a posthumous presenta- 

tion cf the fragmentary studies and articles 

of Fritz Malcher as assembled by some of 
his friends and edited by Theodore Kimball 

Hubkerd and Henry Vincent Hubbard. It 

is a discussion of street layout in relation to 

trafie regulation, and is profusely illus- 
trated with detailed plans for intersections, 
separation of traffic lanes, parking spaces, 
and traffic islands, harmonized with a plan- 
ning system for traffic to which the author 
has given the identifying name of “steady- 

flow” system. He defines this term as “a 

consis-ent system of traffic regulations 

through street design which will provide 
for street crossing without right-angled in- 
tersee:ions and without grade separation.” 

Mr. Malcher intended to present his con- 
clusions in a volume he contemplated pub- 
lishing. The theories here presented il- 
lustraze the difficulties confronting the 
planner charged with designing streets in 
an age in which traffic units are still fluctu- 
ating and traffic regulations are still in an 
experimental stage. 

Mr. Malcher would reduce the accepted 
standard width of roadways where traffic 
flow is separated by safety Janes. He 
would discontinue “the use of unseparated 
roadxays” because of the hazards inherent 
therein, and reduce the width of separated 
lanes in residential areas to that required 
to turn the largest cars from one lane into 
the cther. By so doing he would eliminate 
all “=zht-angled intersections of traffic, all 
traffic lights and traffic officers.” “Traffic 
.cont=<l thereby,” he asserts, will be limited 
“to tle protection of pedestrians.” Other 
methads of traffic control, which would re- 
sult im a change in the pattern of street 
plotting, usage and parking of cars, are 
diseuazsed and illustrated. 

Having described his “steadyflow” sys- 
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tem of traffic regulation and applied it to 
various problems arising from motor use of 
streets and highways, the author proceeds 
to discuss the economic aspects of his plan: 
permissible traffic loads under differing 
velocities, the speed and time values under 
safe driving practices, regulated spacing 
between moving cars, and “an increase in 
the length of oblique crossing area at inter- 
section as provided by the proposed steady- 
flow system of traffic.” This system, he 
avers, will permit increased road lengths 
between intersections by an average of 20 
per cent, allowing for a safe increased 
velocity in travel and a safe increase in 
traffic load as compared with the signal 
system of controlling car movements. 

Various problems arising from the appli- 
cation of the “steadyflow” system are dis- 
cussed, and the resultant conclusion is that 
“the (vehicular) traffic effectiveness of our 
roadways,” if this system were “correctly 
applied,” would be increased by about 80 
per cent as compared with the stop-and-go 
system, and “this in our most congested 
centers and giving full consideration to 
pedestrians.” The “separation of pedes- 
trian traffic entirely from vehicular traffic” 
would increase traffic effectiveness 132 per 
cent, and this at a pronounced decrease in 
the cost of highway construction. “The 
steadyflow system would, however, require 
better trained drivers.” 

Further application of the steadyflow 
plan is made to traffic in existing congested 
streets and areas and to planned or pro- 
posed express highways. The editors have 
excerpted from Mr. Malcher’s notes many 
designs to illustrate “specific applications 
of steadyflow principles to particular prob- 
lems in several cities,” and they have in- 
cluded in ax appendix twenty-five solutions 
of common traffic problems. 

Bernard J. NEWMAN 

Philadelphia Housing Association 
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